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MEMOIR OF THE AUTHORESS. 



Ida Maria Louisa Sophia Frederica Gustave^ Countess Hahn-Hahn^ is the 
daughter of Count Charles Frederick von Hahn^ of the line of Hahn Neuhaus^ who 
was bom in the year 1782^ and made himself notorious by his extravagant addic- 
tion to theatrical undertakings. The Countess was born on the 22d June, 1805, 
at Tressow, in the Orand Duchy of Mecklenberg Schwerin. Her father made the 
campaigns of 1813-15 in the Mecklenberg service, and subsequently absented 
himself from his estates as manager of a company of actors. He so impaired his 
property by indulgence in his favourite pursuit, that it was found necessary to 
place it in the hands of trustees. Another consequence of his unsettled mode 
of life was, that his daughter's childhood was deprived of the advantages of a 
settled home, and of the immediate guidance and direction of a father. She lived 
with her mother at Rostock, then in New Brandenburg, and, after 1821, in the 
Greifswald, where she was married in 1826 to the wealthy Count Frederick Wil- 
liam Adolphus von Hahn, of the older branch of Hahn, or Hahn Basedow. This 
union was dissolved in the year 1829, and the Count contracted a new marriage 
with the Countess Agnes von Schlippenbach; while the Countess Ida sought and 
found consolation in travelling and literature. In 1835 she visited Switzerland; 
in 1836-7, Vienna; in 1838-9, Italy; in 1840-1, Italy, Spain, and France; 1842, 
Sweden; and, finally, she bent her steps to S)rria and the East. Her head- 
quarters in Germany were alternately Berlin and Dresden. 

At one period the Countess suffered from a disease of the eye, for which an 
operation was performed by the celebrated Dieffenbach. She was, however, dis- 
satisfied with her operator, and open war between them was the result. 

The fine, although somewhat restless, genius of the Countess Hahn-Hahn, a 
genius which rarely condescends to be amenable to the common rules of criticism, 
first took a l)rrical turn, and she produced several volumes of poetry. In 1836 
and J 836 appeared her " Gedichte" and " Neue Gedichte,'' and the " Venetian 
Nights.'^ In 1837 another volume of songs and poems, ^^ Lieder und Gedichte.*' 
She soon^ however, abandoned the flowery paths of poetry, and addressed herself 
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to the narrower, but richer and more rewarding field of social romance. In 
rapid succession, she published " Aus der Gesellschaft/' " Der Rechte," ^* The 
Countess Faustina," " Ulrich/' " Sigismund Forster,'* and its continuation 
" Cecile/' She is now preparing a new edition of all these novels, under the 
general title of ^^ Aus der Gesellschaft," a title that is untranslateable, but may 
be freely rendered as " Tales and Sketches of Society." By the word, ^ society,' 
however, as illustrated by the Countess's novels, we must rather understand cer- 
tain exclusive castes, from which she selects the characters, and amongst which 
she places the actions, of her fictions. In all her novels the aristocratic^ element 
predominates, and frequently stands sharply out. On the other hand, within the 
narrow circle to which she confines herself, she finds room to place ingenious 
psychological remarks and reasonings, highly characteristic of the woman of 
quality, and of the peculiar bent of her genius. 

The same aristocratic tendencies and deficiencies are to be found in her various 
books of travels, which are the following: — "Beyond the Mountains," "Travel- 
ling Letters," ^^ Recollections of France," " A Tour in the North," and finally, 
"Letters from the Orient," 3 vols. Berlin, 1844, which we have now the pleasure 
of placing before the English public. All these travelling sketches are full of 
brilliant remarks, and intellectual and piquant opinions, on the people and places 
she visits, as well as of acute and admirable criticisms on the objects of art 
she encounters during her rambles. 
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PREFACE 



He who shall take up this volume in the hope of finding there a tale of deep and 
thrilling interest will inevitably be disappointed. 

The story must speak for itself. To throw into it the sort of power which 
takes the excitable imagination captive was the last and least important of the 
objects which I had in view when I began to write. My wish was, to convey to the 
minds of my readers certain opinions on subjects of grave interest; to lead them 
into a consideration of truths, that are the same yesterday, and to-day^ and for ever; 
and to render them, if I could, both wiser and better^ by exhibiting the mischievous 
effects, not only of movements that are evil in themselves, but of a righteous 
zeal which errs in this — that it is directed to unworthy objects. Whether I have 
succeeded in these designs, it is for others, not myself, to determine. But of the 
consciousness of an honest purpose no man can deprive me. 

I did not consent to publish in the present form without much hesitation, and a 
good deal of communing with myself. There were many reasons against it, in regard 
to the light in which the measure might be viewed by such as look only at the effects 
of a man^s writing upon himself. There was nothing for it on the score of personal 
advantage ; for my position is not such as to render that an object of paramount 
importance with me. But a cheap book appearing to have a better chance of 
obtaining wide circulation than a dear one, I gave way to the instances of the pub- 
lishers, and am willing to believe that neither party will have cause to regret it. 
If my views of things be sound, the more generally they are studied the better, 
not so much in circles where opportunities of forming correct judgments 
are abundant, but in those which are in this respect less favoured. And I certainly 
should not have put them forth, especially in the present form, were I not myself 
convinced of their soundness. 

I have spoken of recent proceedings in the Church, as I feel ; lamenting that a 
movement which, at the outset, promised so much good, should, through a lack of 
discretion and prudence among some of the younger Clergy, have defeated its own 
object. I hope that they who honour these pages with a perusal will succeed, as far 
as regards this matter, in separating the wheat from the chaff; and that the Church 
and her true principles will be seen to have nothing in common with the extra- 
vagances which are here and there brought into connexion with them. 

The effects of the New Poor-Law, when first brought into operation, were in 
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various districts terrible, as much, I believe, through the folly of those who under- 
took to work it as through the faults that might be inherent in itself. But it would 
be uncandid to deny that such a complete change of system, abruptly carried out, 
occasioned a great deal of misery which might have been avoided, and that the 
bastardy-clauses particularly, softened as in some sort they may be, are still a disgrace 
to us as a Christian people. 

These things I have touched upon in no spirit, I trust, of partisanship. For 
few men have had better opportunities than I of judging of the mischievous effect of 
the old law, and therefore none was more willing to give a friendly greeting to 
change, had it been both more gradual, and in some respects different. However, the 
reader will find that my story teaches, what all men's consciences, when fairly 
consulted, will confirm, that the laws, be they what they may, claim to be obeyed; 
and that where they are, or seem to be, a little harsh upon the poor, it is the more 
incumbent on the rich, by their individual liberality, to mitigate such harshness. 

For the game-laws as they at present subsist, and the system of preserving as it 
is carried on in various parts of this country, I can have no respect. A combination 
of the two is productive of more crime and misery in the rural districts than any 
other cause of moral evil that may be found there. And I am willing to believe that 
the time is not distant when the good sense and right feeling of the gentlemen of 
England will put them down. 

Of the operation of certain dispositions on the peace of individuals and of families 
it is unnecessary to speak. I hope that there, also, all the lessons which I seek to 
convey are good, and that they will be received in a right temper, and turned to a 
good account, by such as shall study them. 

Chelsea^ Febrvuiry, 1845. 
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THINGS OLD AND NEW. 



Bt the author of " THE SUBALTERN," 



SFECULATIOSS ON TIUE9 PAST, PRESENT, 
AND TO COHE. 

Some years had elap:ied since the oc 
cun-cnce of the latest of the iacidents of 
which a record lias been preserved in another 
portion of the " Chronicles of Waltham." 
Though making but a small inroad on the 
breadth of the century, these years had ac- 
complished, during their prioress, the same 
results which every movement of Time's 
index-band on the dial-plate of eternity more 
or less produced. Id the features ofinanimate 
nature no marked changes might be dis- 
cernible. The meadows still retained their 
freshness; the fields still laughed in their 
season nith standing corn ; hill and dale, 
liamlet and solitary homestead, continued 
much as the reader found them to be when 
he firat made their acquaintance. 

" The tiitt flowing at his own frcc-vili," 
though perpetually changing, appeared ever 
the same ; while the brook that ran to meet 
him washed his grassy banks as heretofore, 
turned the old mill, swept tlirough the tall 
sedges, and lost himself in the end precisely 
where he had ever done — at least within the 
memory of man. But it was not altogetlier 
so in regard to the rational beings for whose 
use, or at whose bidding, the corn grew and the 
mill-wheel went round. The old had almost 
all gone to their account ; men of matured 
strength were beginning to feel the touch of 
Time faJl sensibly on their foreheads; lads 
were grown to manhood ; and children, shot 
up into youths, were bowing their necks to 
the yoke which oever, by the arrangements 
either of Providence or of society, shall, to 
the end of their days, be removed from them. 
Still no oae appeared to observe, far less to 
repine at, the mutations that were going 



forward. They were all the mere results of 
nature's laws ; and a wise as well as a comfort- 
able philosophy la that which teaches us to 
give to the order of nature, in such cases, an 
j uDquestioning obedience. Moreover, there 
I were other, and perhaps betler, reasons why 
the inhabitants of Wallham should have been 
thus far satisfied with events as they befel. 
' The parish was no longer what it used to be 
' iu the days of ticket-labour and workhouse- 
farms. The vestry met, it is true, every 
'Thursday morning, as heretofore; but the 
I applicants for relief were so few, and their 
I demands so easily satisfied, that half an hour 
sutliced, on an average, to get through the 
business. And as to the house itself, iliough 
rebuilt, since the fire, on a diminished scale, 
it proved a great deal too extensive for the 
numbers of those to whom it was found ne- 
cessary to offer such an asylum. 

" I told you how it would be, Mr. Rigden," 
observed Giles Solley, as they sat together 
one evening in the porch of the house of the 
former, and smoked their pipes. ■■ I was sure 
that the people would be far more easily 
managed by giving ihem a motive for exertion 
than by treating them all as paupers. Just 
look round you, and observe how cheerful 
they ars. Don't they come to their work 
more regularly than they ever did P Are 
they not as early a-field, aud as late to go 
home again 7 Aud as to their bits of land, 
which among us all is the worse for having 
made it over to them P Depend upon it, that the 
policy which would separate the labouring 
man from something like a permanent interest 
in the soil which he cultivates is a very short- 
sighted one. It may seem to answer for a 
while; but, proceeding altogether on an ab- 
surdity, it is sure to end either in such scenes 
as those which we witnessed here a few years 
ago, or in something worse." 
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"Ay, you may be right, Giles," was the reply ; 
" though we were rather slow of falling into 
the scheme, too. Nor, to be honest with you, 
am I quite satisfied with its working yet: it 
makes the people to eoofouadedly inde- 
pendent/' 

" Well, and don't you like to see thera inde- 
pendent ? Is it not a far rooro agreeable 
thing to deal with an honest fellow who looks 
you in the face like a man, than with a hang- 
dog scoundrel who cringes and fawns, and omits 
no opportunity of wronging you, if you are 
fool enough to trust him ?'* 

" Why, yes ; I have no more love for hang- 
dog flatterers than yourself, Giles ; and, as to 
trusting them, Tve lived too long in the world 
to do that. But I can't deny that your pets, 
Collard and Joyner, for instance, are a great 
deal too stiff-backed for me. W^hy, they 
scarcely condescend to touch their hats when 
one meets them ; and the cow which Collard 
has set up promises to be a pretty nuisance, 
unless his boy learn to look better after it." 

" You quite astonish me, Iligden I I know 
that Collard is somewhat dry in his manner ; 
he never uses more words than may be neces- 
sary to express his meaning ; but of the most 
remote approach to insolence I don*t think 
any one can charge him, at least, since he took 
potsessioD of what he calls his farm. I am 
sorry to hear you say, too, that his cow is 
likely to prove a nubanee ; for, to confess the 
truth, I encouraged him to set her up, and 
lent him a little money to complete the pur- 
chase. Has she been trespassing on your 
field ? If so, the fault must rest with the 
boy, and Collard shall speak to him." 

" No, I can't say that she has done me any 
positive hurt, nor any body else, as far as I 
know; but then she's for ever about the 
roads, and should the child fall asleep, or think 
more of play than of minding her, she'll be 
sure to make her way through the first gap in 
the fence, and play Old Harry with the corn. 
I hate to see cows and donkeys about the 
way-sides. The urchins that ought to look 
after them soon get into pilfering habits, and 
end in becoming downright thieves. I doubt 
whether you've done Collard any kindness in 
helping him to his cow." 

"Why, Iligden, you arc quite a changed 
man. Has your new landlord been talking 
political economy to you ; or do you see any 
thing in the state of the parish different from 
what you saw last year and the year before?" 

" Yes, I do. 1 don't think the allotment 
system will answer for a oontinuauoe." 

" Why not ? Are the people not con- 
tented ? Are they not all more or less em- 
ployed ? and don't you and I pay something 
about one-third of the amount of poor-rate 



that we used to pay before the system was 
adopted ?" 

" Perhaps so ; but, then, only consider 
how much we are out of pocket by the ar- 
rangement. The land which these people 
occupy is just so much taken away from our 
clear profits ; for the same strength of labour 
which crops our farms as they are would be 
amply sufficient to crop them were the allot- 
ment fields resumed. Now I contend, first, 
that we can't afford, at the present prices, to 
lose a dozen quarters of wheat yearly ; and, 
next, tliat if we could, the principle on which 
we are proceeding in our treatment of the 
people is a false one. If there be a single 
truth in political economy which needs no 
demonstration, it is this, — that trade of every 
sort finds its proper level only when it is left 
to work its own way, witliout being caudled 
by what are called protective duties on the 
one hand, or checked and stifled by restrictive 
enactments on the other. But this foolish 
plan of setting up every labourer in a field of 
his own is as complete an interference with 
the order of nature as if the legislature were 
to determine both the amount of wages which 
the farmer should pay and the number of 
hands which he should employ. For labour is 
the poor man's capital, and the market for 
labour is, or ought to be, as open to compe- 
tition as the corn-market, or the wool- 
market, or the money-market itself. I have 
long suspected that we were wrong, Giles, and 
I am now convinced of it." 

Giles Solley laid down his pipe and stared 
with open eyes in the face of the speaker. 
There was something, to his mind, so comical 
in hearing such sentiments proceed in such 
terms out of the mouth of his neighbour Rig- 
den, that he found some diflliculty in suppress- 
ing a laugh; and yet there was food for more 
than merriment in the matter, too. Mr. Rig- 
den, as Giles was perfectly aware« had never 
entered cordially into the plan of which he, 
Giles, was the originator. Like Mr. Sankey, 
Lord Brambling's steward, he had been pre- 
vailed upon, under the influence of a sudden 
panic, to give up to the occupation of the 
more industrious among his workpeople a 
few acres of good land. But, having done so 
with extreme reluctance, he ceased not in 
his secret heart to murmur at the arrange- 
ment, and soon began to express, though in 
guarded terms, a disposition to break in upon 
it. He was in this humour when there oc- 
curred in the parish of Waltham that partial 
change of ownership in the soil to which Giles 
in the course of the preceding conversation 
had alluded. Sir Marmaduke Littlebourne, 
by what motive influenced nobody ap)>€ared 
to understand, suddenly advertised his Kentish 
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lanas Ibr sale. Ona or two of them passed 
into the possession of Lord Brambling ; the 
remainder, including that of wbieh Mr. Rig- 
den was the occupant, became the property of 
a Mr. Smith, a gentleman of whom little 
eould be known in the neighbourhood as yet, 
eicept that he did business on the Stock Ex- 
change, was understood to be enormously 
rich, and represented some borough or 
other in pariiament. Now it might be un- 
reasonable in Giles Solley, or it might be the 
reverse, but, somehow or another, be could not 
help connecting the more elaborate enuncia- 
tion of his economic views, into which his 
friend Rigden was hurried, with a visit which 
the new squire had recently made to his estate ; 
for Mr. Smith had spent three days out of the 
preceding week in the place, and during the 
whole of that interval Mr. Rigden had been 
his constant companion. They had ridden 
over the lands together; they had inspected 
the old house, which the wealthy capitalist 
declared his intention to repair and to in- 
habit; and Mr. Rigden was at no pains to 
conceal that his new landlord had exhibited a 
very praiseworthy desire to make himself ac- 
quainted with the condition of the parish, and 
the opinions, political and otherwise, of the 
neighbourhood. 

^* We shall ftnd him a great acquisition,'' was 
the yeomau*s announcement, at a general 
meeting of the rate-payers which happened to 
take pkee the morning after Mr. Smith de- 
parted for Loudon. ** He seems to me to be 
a gentleman of good sense and moderate opi- 
nions upon all subjects. He has made the 
management of the poor his great study for 
some years past, and appears to entertain the 
soundest and clearest opinions concerning 
it. He owns another property somewhere in 
the Sheers, where matters are, by his shewing, 
in as bad a state as they were with us in 
1830. But all that, he says, will be put to 
rights in due time, for the government have 
taken the question of the poor-law in hand 
and are determined to make a clean sweep of 
the abuses of it. I never heard these wretched 
poor-laws more eloquently baud led than by 
Mr. Smith. I declare it does my heart good 
to hear him discuss the subject." 

*< But we scarcely needed him, or any body 
else," replied Mr. Jaoobson, with a smile, " to 
enlighten us of Waltham on tliat head. We 
may have bought our knowledge dear, per- 
haps, but experience is the best of all instruc- 
tors ; and we shall be very much to blame if 
we deviate, either to the right hand or to the 
left, from the course which we have foUoweil 
for some time back with so much advantage 
to all concerned.'* 

Little more passed at the moment, except, 



indeed, a half-uttered observation by Mr. 
Rigden, that it was easy for those to speak 
about the advantages arising out of the exist- 
ing system who made no sacrifice to keep it 
going. Nevertheless, the tone of his neigh- 
bour's remarks had not escaped Giles's notice, 
and now that the subject was reopened, and 
the opinions of that neighbour more fully, as 
well as freely, enunciated, Giles felt the sus- 
picions which had been roused in the vestry 
stiffen all at once into conviction. 

'^ Are you quoting Mr. Smith now, Rig- 
den ? " asked he. 

"And what if I am?" replied the other; 
"Mr. Smith is an authority which nobody 
need be ashamed to defer to. I will not deny 
that he did express himself pretty much as I 
have done now. But you know very well, 
Giles, what my sentiments on this head have 
been all along, and though the parish gave 
way to you once, you must not expect that 
you are to dictate to us for ever." 

"Dictate, Rigden I Can you say that I 
ever tried to dictate to you or to any body 
else ? Did I not help you to work out all 
your own schemes before I made so much as 
a serious attempt to draw you into the adop- 
tion of mine ? But that's not the light in 
which to look at the matter. Has my plan, 
since you are pleased to speak of it as mine, 
answered, or has it not ? Are the people sa- 
tisfied ? Is the parish quiet ? Are the rates 
lowered 7 Or, is the reverse of all this the 
case?" 

" Of course, the people are satisfied ; why 
should they be otherwise? Here are we oc- 
cupiers paying the same rate of wages to the 
single men as to the married, and helping the 
latter, over and above, by letting them have 
slices from our occupations. Satisfied I I 
should think they are. But are we satisfied ? 
I can tell you, Giles, that I, for one, am not. 
It is very disagreeable to me to have some of 
the best land on my farm cultivated for the 
advantage of others. And as to my rates, I 
grant you that they are lower ; but you your- 
self must see that the difference between what 
they are and what they used to be does not 
go into my pocket. Why man, it is literally, 
in your case and in mine, a robbing of Peter 
to pay Paul. I do believe that if the balance 
were struck I should be tlie loser, even at the 
present rate of wages ; but, when we look a 
little further than our noses, I am sure that 
lam." 

" What can you mean, Rigden ? What are 
you driving at when you speak of the present 
rate of wages ? You surely do not intend to 
insinuate that we pay our work-people too 
much ? " 

" Yes but I do though I one and all of 
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them too mach. Only think in these times, 
I when wheat is selling at fifty and fifty-five 
I shillings, of us paying at the rate of twelve 
j shillings a-week ! We did not pay more when 
j we got seventy shillings. And then it is such 
t a monstrous piece of absurdity, this placing 
j the single man on a footing with the married ! 
What can a single man want with twelve 
shilliugs or ten, or even eight? I declare, 
Giles, that it often makes me savage when I 
recollect how much your nonsensical allot- 
ment-24vstem has cost us; but it won't last 
long, that you may depend upon ! " 

'* I am verj' sorry to hear it," was the reply. 
<< I am very sorry, indeed, to find that there 
has taken the place of good Sir Marmaduke 
one who may be an excellent person in hb 
way, and a clever man too, but who, if you 
speak his sentiments, knows as much about 
the proper management of the agricultural 
poor, as I do about the best method of set- 
tling the exchanges. I tell you, Uigden, that 
if you lend yourself to any plan for breaking 
in upon the system which is working so well 
in this parish, you will have a great deal to 
answer for. Lower the wages ! you dare not 
meditate such a thing. The wages are low 
enough already ; and as to the case of the 
single man, he gets paid as wc pay the married 
man, l>ecause he does as good a day s work, 
and often better; and you know very well 
that neither married nor single are employed 
for any thing like six days in every week 
throughout the year. It is his little bit of 
land which alone enables the married man to 
hold up against the loss of many a day*s work 
without coming upon the parish ; and the 
single is ashamed to apply, seeing that he is 
not only treated as well as the married when 
he (lo(M work, but that he has a fair share of 
all the employment that is going. But if you 
take away from the former that on which he 
now HO much dependj>, you must cither em- 
ploy him every day to the manifest loss of the 
single man, or you must make a distinction 
fx'tween the rate of wages which you pay to 
the married and the single; in other words, 
offer a premium upon improvident marriages, 
and return to what you were at the time of 
the machine-breaking!" 

Mr. Kigden blew a long dense cloud of 
smoke, then withdrew the pipe from bis mouth, 
and returned Giles's stare. A smile passed 
over hit countenance when he observed the 
expression of earnestness with which his com- 
panion was regarding him. 

'^ Make yourself quite easy, Giles," was 
his answer, which he uttered slowly and in a 
tone of great apparent self-satisfation, " things 
will never go back to what they were; neither 
will it be left for you and me to determine 



how the poor shall be treated, either in Wal- 
tham or any where else. Wiser heads than 
ours have the subject under their ooosidera- 
tion ; and I rather think that when they de- 
cide, there will be left for us only the duty of 
obedience. I will not take away the farms 
from my little gentlemen to-day, nor to-mor- 
row, nor the diay after ; but I shall be much 
surprised if the class do not disappear ere 
long, without any violent effort either on your 
part or mine." 

'< I sincerely hope that they will never dis- 
appear," replied Giles ; <* but there goes eight 
oelock, and it is time that I were at home ! " 



CHAPTER II. 

SYMPTOMS OF CHANGS. 

Giles Sollky walked towards Crackstakes 
with an anxious and uneasy mind. Not now 
for the first time were his fears awakened for 
the stability of a system of parochial manage- 
ment, of which the excellency had been tested, 
at all events in Waltham, by the experience 
of some years. There had been a great talk 
of late, both in the reformed House of Com- 
mons and elsewhere, as to the necessity of 
replacing the Act of the 43d of Queen Eliza- 
beth by a better. Shutting their eyes to the 
fact that it was from the abuse, and not from 
the use, of the old law, that the enormous 
evils which oppressed the country had arisen, 
men of all ranks and classes — the peer, the 
commoner, the theorist, the practical man — 
united in proclaiming that some great change 
in the law was necessary, and that the hour 
for effecting it had come. •* Unless the go- 
vernment and the legislature interfere," ex- 
claimed the tenant, << it will be impossible for 
us to go on ; for the expense of maintaining 
the idle and the useless is greater by far than 
the whole amount that we pay in wages ! " 
** Unless the tenantry are relieved from the 
burden of maintaining the able-bodied poor," 
exclaimed the landlords, <* they will come 
upon us to lower their rents ; and if we refuse, 
the land will, perhaps, be thrown upon our 
hands, and so pass out of cultivation." Ac- 
cordingly each had his own favourite plan of 
remedy. One was for a wholesale system of 
compulsory emigration; and by way of proving 
how efficient it would be, began and promoted 
in his own neighbourhood plans for shipping 
off to America, at the expense of the parish, 
as many families as were willing to go. The 
paupers took their outfits, proceed on board 
of ship, crossed the Atlantic, and were landed 
in New York ; whence, one by one, after sell- 
ing every rag which their benevolent friends 
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LETTERS FROM THE ORIENT. 



By IDA, COUNTESS HAHN-HAHN. 



TO MY MOTHER. 

Dresden, June 1844. 

Dearest Mother, 

Here, then, are my letters, presented to you 
because to no one else will they afford such 
interest and delight I Furthermore, you have 
been so accustomed and constrained to bear 
with me, that the many imperfections, contra- 
dictions, and unsound inferences, inseparable 
from such a collection, will not very deeply 
offend. And the thought is a pleasing one: 
for, although I freely acknowledge the thou- 
sand defects of my letters, still I must claim 
some protection for their apparent anomalies 
and inconsistencies — and simply because I 
know them to be such only in appearance. 
Have 1 on Monday seen an object from one 
particular point of view ; then, as I saw it, so 
to you, dear mother, I described it On 
Wednesday I observed it from the opposite 
point, and the new aspect gave birth to fresh 
impressioas. Illustrations, fiUings-up, which 
you expect at once, are, perhaps, ten letters 
fnrther on — are, perhaps, wanting altogether, 
if the matter in hand chanced to escape me, 
which it was likely enough to do in lands that 
crowd together new and wondrous images. 
And you will find repetitions, too. How often 
do I speak of the stars and the sweet air — 
objects of my affection that make me happy ! 
Ob, pardon such reiteration I I ask no par- 
don for the bold and frequent expression of 
my opinions and my faith written down inde- 
pendently and without concealment or fore- 
thought. For are you not the only person in 
the world to command me, and have you not 



ever suffered me to go my own way — albeit, 
a way not always concurrent with yours — 
and to work out ray self-developement ? and 
from this very indulgence have not my opinions 
and ray faith derived their origin ? 

You will find nothing in these letters in re- 
ference to Greece. I ara sorry for it. But 
I had no heart or spirit in this unhappy land. 
I myself felt the confinement and annoyance 
of the strait-waistcoat which the new consti- 
tution has imposed upon her. Oh, the folly 
of possessing the Form without the Substance I 
In a country where feudally aristocratic notions 
— one can hardly call them institutiofis — pre- 
vail, where the Klephi blindly follow, trust, 
and obey, a Kolocotroni; the Eubgsans a 
Grizzioti; the Mai Notts a MauromicJiali ; 
where one and all blindly follow, trust, and 
obey, their several leaders, and these alone, it 
is an absurdity to denominate any but such 
leaders the actual representatives of the people. 

I cannot tell you too often how much below 
the measure of my expectation were the toils, 
difficulties, dangers, and vexations, of my jour- 
ney. It b really quite laughable to be wel- 
comed by the world as one risen from the 
dead, to be compassionately questioned about 
awful dangers which I never encountered, and 
congratulated upon courage which I had no 
opportunity of displaying. We had no acci- 
dent, no disaster, no illness. Our greatest 
annoyances were lazy attendants, vermin, and 
the journeys on camel-back across the desert. 
But where are vexations equally painful not 
to be found? I was at no time sensible of 

fear, and I never once experienced that bitter 

ft 
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momentary convulsion of despair in which the 
80ul exclaims, ** Oh, would that I had never 
undertaken the task I " The only difficulty I 
had was in making up my mind to proceed on 
the journey at all. Good health and a sound 
constitution — the chief requisites for the work 
— rendered evei-y thing after that easy enough. 
Another requisite, however, is the due selec- 
tion of the time for travelling. October and 
November for Syria, between summer heat 
and winter rain ; and the winter itionths for 
Egypty before the plague breaks out and the 
wind of the desert (the Chamsin) begins to 
blow. One more word of advice. Those 
who regard a journey to the East as a light 
and agreeable pastime should by no means 
enter upon it. It offers no such easy enjoy- 
ment, but rather instructive phenomena and 
wisdom. I looked for these — I sought and 
found them. And so I am perfectly satisfied 
with my journey, — although in my own petu- 
liar way — without ecstasy and hyperbole. 

Beloved mother I if ihese letters create for 
you only an hour or two of pleasure, how 
happy it will make me I 

I kiss your band a thousand times ! 

LETTER L 

PROM VIENNA TO BIY MOTHER. 

Breslau—The Silesian Territory— The Watering-places 
and thdr Environs — Tha Schneekoppe— The County 
Glatz ; its Scenery and Watering-places — The Heus- 
cheuer. 

VUnnat August Bth, 1843. 

It is not in three steps, my dear mother, 
that Constantinople is reached. Many thou- 
sand are necessary, and, since I have once 
determined to indulge my inclination for gos- 
sip, they must all be spoken of. My pre- 
oriental Wtters are the prologue to my play. 
Tiiey only lead to that wnich is more interest- 
ing; and, should their contents seem com- 
mon-place, wait but a little, you shall have 
foreign news enough. Once more, as ever, 
absorbed in the l^resent, if it possess the least 
attraction, I have made the short journey 
through Sii.EsiA with the greatest delight, and 
I have gazed upon its blue hills as though 
there were no Alps, no Sierra, lying in my 
memory, no Olympus and Lebanon in my 
expectation. It is now six years since, as it 
were with seven-leagued boots, I traversed 
Silesia, and so hastily, that I slept but one 
night in Breslau, and saw only the Town-hall. 
This fantastic, yet ponderous building, sur- 



rounded by balconies and turrets, adorned 
with tracery, and covered by the encircling 
vine, pleased me so mightily, that my imagi- 
nation lent to the whole town a similar cha- 
racter, and I pictured to myself the wonders I 
had yet to see, if not exactly in the city, still 
around and about it. It was, no doubt, like 
Prague or Nuremberg, where you wander 
through the streets gazing right and left with 
unspeakable enjoyment Such cities appear 
to me like so many organic structures, flowers 
springing from seed, which can only thrive upon 
this or that particular spot of earth. Brbs- 
LAu, however, is hardly such a city. It is mo- 
demising gradually ; the houses arc smooth- 
ing down, the streets are stretching out ; and 
enough has not been rescued from antiquity 
to annul the eflect of modern innovation. It 
has a mercantile aspect, and, in the signs that 
hang above the shops, Polish is mixed with 
German. You hear Polish spoken in the 
streets, and you find Poles crowding the 
hotels, on their way to the different watering- 
places. Excepting these, but few foreigners 
visit Breslau. llie great draught of travel- 
lers, our countrymen and others, journey south- 
wards and westwards ; and Breslau lies from 
the road. The town has some grand and 
stately churches, as, indeed, the capital of a 
prince bishop should have ; and in the Augm^ 

tine church of our dear Lady on the Sand 

the name is really as long as that of a Spanish 
grandee — the side -aisles discover the rarest 
arches, as ingenious as they seem incomplete. 
But no Albert Diirer, no Peter Vischer, adorns 
the stern and imposing walls with the sweet 
creations of their art — that right-hearted and 
antique art, th^t, like a fVieiid, looks deeply 
irito my eyes until my soul grows warm with 
it. Modern art, however, has secured a niche 
for herself at Breslau, in company, as it hap- 
pens .nowadays, with works of industry. In 
the Karsch museum, pictures, specimens of 
book-binding, engraving, hicknacks in bronze, 
and lithographs, tva all found side by side : 
and I must confess the book-binding pleased 
me exceedingly. The lithograph of the Sistine 
Madonna is a perfect disgrace to art, and is 
the more offensive in a museum tfiat pos- 
sesses the beautiful engraving by Miiller of the 
same picture — an engraving never to be re- 
garded witiiout melancholy oy those who re- 
meniber that, when the plate was finished, Ih'e 
spiritual strength of the artist gave way, and 
the veil of insanity enveloped a soul which 
had but too deeply, too intensely, and too 
long, busied itself with Beauty — the holiest 
and highest. A bitter destiny for such a 
master mind I A1^, the most precious en- 
dowments arc too often like the holy but 
envenomed chalice, from which at the stim'e 
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moment man drinks destruction and eternal 
life ! The lithographer had hardly dreamt of 
succumbing to the beauty of the original, 
had not thought of concentrating his whole 
soul upon that one point, until, like the pre- 
cious jewel, it should imbibe so much light 
that at length it must give forth light itself. 
But in art it shall never be othenvi^e; and 
only that which pours forth rays either upon 
the object or upon the artist, must be ac- 
knowledged within her circle, and all the rest 
discarded. 

Several of the Silesian gentry have houses 
in Brbslau, which, however, are not remark- 
able for their external beauty ; nor could the 
valet de phce afford me any information as 
to works of art which one might expect to 
find in them. But it is, after all, perhaps 
better to have nothing of the kind than any 
thing mediocre, and private individuals can 
scarcely reach beyond this whilst princes com- 
mand all that is choice and w^rth having for 
thcdr museums. On the ceiling of a large 
room in one of the old houses there is a 
remarkable alto-relievo — an equestrian statue 
of Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden. It 
is of stone, or of a very stone-like substance, 
in which iron bars have been left. The work 
is beautiful, and, although upwards of two 
hundred years old, still in admirable preser^m- 
tion. The frieze is composed of warlike de- 
corations in bas-relief; but these are by no 
means so creditable as the statue itself. The 
chamber in which they are is said to have 
been fonneriy a Protestant chapel. Of the 
numerous churches in Breslau, only two now 
arc devoted to Protestant worship. I wished 
vBry much to ascend the lofty tower of one of 
them, the Church of Elizabeth, for the sake 
of the beautiful prospect that its summit 
commands ; but the wind was too boisterous. 
Indeed, during the three weeks which I 
passed in Silesia, I was not able to count more 
than three hours of placid weather, — a 
somewhat curious fact in the height of sum- 
mer, and at this great distance from the 
sea. I believe this is the only mode in 
which Number Nip lets himself be heard in 
oar times. People no longer solemnly believe 
in his other frolics. The scepticism drives 
the little man wild; and he goes blustering 
about in the bowels of the hills, digging up 
storm and tempest. I should have been glad 
of a better acquaintance with the humor- 
ous old gentleman; but he did not hold 
me worthy of the distinguished honour. Al- 
though, during the whole of my journey, I 
have had the weather so exceedingly unfa- 
vourable, that not a single day has passed 
without some heavy showers — and in Warm- 
bninn it railBed incessantly for several days — 



still the country has left a fair impression 
upon my mind, simply from its population 
and its cheerfulness. Silesia is, as it were, 
cut off from Neumabk, not only by rivers, 
mountains, and language, but by the general 
character and nature of the country. It is 
differently cultivated and planted. It has its 
vineyards. — the glorious Grunbergerl — its 
walnut-trees, and its every road edged with 
fruit-trees ; amongst which the cherry is pro* 
minent. Forlorn - looking and interminable 
avenues of poplars are, thank Heaven, ba- 
nished I Poplars are handsome enough in 
gardens, lifting their heads above groups of 
other trees as towers overtop houses ; but, for 
setting off a landscape, their beauty is by far 
too lean and meagre. The cherry-tree has a 
very different air, swelling in freshness, ful- 
ness, and luxuriancy. To me, who think 
cherries as magnificent as rubies, the sight 
was a splendid one ; but as, for my own part, 
I should as soon think of eating rubies as 
ttiem — so heavy and cold do I find them — I 
was puzzled to think where all the consumers 
could come from. That the cherries, how- 
ever, obtain lovers in plenty, and more than 
agreeable, is certain from the erection of 
sundry little sheds placed here and there on 
the road-side, in which set watchmen, like the 
guardians of the vineyards upon the approach 
of the vintage, keep a sharp eye upon all 
lickerish delinquents. The fields were golden, 
waving in massy billows with their heavy 
burdens, now gi*adually diminishing beneath 
the sickle. The harvest had begun, the 
reapers wore gay ribands and nosegays in 
their hats, and merrily whetted their scythes. 
Scattered over the plains, and so frequently, 
that the country is never monotonous, are 
extensive villages, often honoured by the pre- 
sence of the noble country-seats and palaces 
of the lords of the soil, to which large gar- 
dens are invariably annexed. Cross-roads 
run in all directions between such villages, 
flanked as usual by prolific fruit-trees. The 
towns are more pleasant, and better built than 
the generality of snuill country towns, and the 
villages have a floral richness to an extent that 
I have never witnessed in any other district* 
Lilies and roses are in profusion ; rose-trees, 
indeed, which would be esteemed rarities in 
the north of Germany, adorn the meanest 
cottages ; honeysuckle and convolvulus creep 
about the windows, which do not look the 
worse for their green and blue-painted irames ; 
and hedges of privet inclose a garden, 
which, small as it is, has an abundance of 
variegated poppy, of Love-lies-a-bleeding, and 
of every glowing beauty that flourishes in 
summer. Thanks to the abundant rain, there 
was not a withered leaf or a parched stalk to 
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be seen ; and, when the sun once forced a 
passage through the clouds, he lighted upon 
a vigorous and fresh creation, bright with 
dewy bloom. Such is the level country be- 
tween Breslau and the mountains ; and the 
nearer you approach the latter, the richer, the 
more variegated, the more alternating becomes 
the scenery ; for the valleys descend from the 
mountains between lofly ridges, until they 
reach the plains, whilst a streamlet murmurs 
through them, striving onwards to the Oder. 
Along the entire length of this little river you 
trace the villages, one of which shall hardly 
terminate ere another rise. In some places 
the hills stretch out their giant hands into the 
land, taking to themselves one wide and far- 
extending vale, which, in its turn, is subdivided 
into many parts. Such is the charming valley 
of HiRscHBERG or Warmbrunn, situated at 
the foot oF the Giant Mountains, and one of 
the loveliest in Germany. It is a couple of 
miles ^ wide, and its length is the same, — an 
actual park ; so much so, that the parks 
themselves, which lie within, lose all import- 
ance in the grand and general effect. This 
valley is certainly the jewel of the crown, if 
we regard that portion of the mountain-chain, 
reaching from Schmiedeberg to Hirsch- 
berg, as the proper Giant Mountains, as, in 
fact, the only region that is really moun- 
tainous. Every where there, is the long and 
finely drawn blue hilly line, forming a fine 
and solid background, where the eye, gradually 
travelling from the plain to the nearest hill, 
then higher and higher, following the terrace- 
like mountain ascent, reposes at length upon 
the Schneekoppcj whose summit is lost in the 
clouds. We came first to the southern di- 
vision of the valley, to the small bathing- 
places, Charlottenbrunn and Altwasser, 
and to the larger and better-known Salz- 
brunn. The coal-mines constitute no small 
part of the riches and curiosities of the neigh- 
bourhood. I cannot say that they add to its 
beauty. They are for the most part elevated 
plains, completely undermined, tolerably bar- 
ren, and generally attained by the gentle de« [ 
clivity of some beautiful ravine, in which a j 
small current, suddenly starting there, cuts 
for itself a deep and narrow bed, or rather 
cleft, similar to the dales of Liebethal and 
Ottowalder, by which Saxon Switzerland 
is reached^ Such a place is the Hollen- 
GRUND at Furstentein, half a mile from 
Salzbrunn. Upon one side this castle rests 
upon the very edge of the rock; upon the 
other it is safe upon the table-land, naked and 
barren enough, by reason of the coal-mines. 

* The German mile is to be understood throughout 
the work. About four and a half English miles are equal 
to one mile German. — Translator, 



It appears to me that the Castle of Fiirsten- 
stein possesses a better reputation than it 
deserves. I was struck neither by ita pic- 
turesque nor natural beauty. Do not believe 
that I am spoiled, or utterly used up, for I 
am not, strange and beautiful as are the 
sights these eyes have seen. In the first 
place, it is only In respect of material enjoy- 
ments, physical luxuries, good living, and 
pleasure, that we can be used up at all. The 
term applies to the senses, and not to the aouL 
The mind, in becoming intimate with the 
highest beauty, does not grow indifferent to 
the Beauteous, but simply indifferent to that 
which is not so. And, in the next place, it is 
my good fortune to carry a head which, itself, 
contains a species of mirror, bright and ready 
for the reception of external impressions, so 
that the smaller object can never be crushed 
by the larger, and the one-coloured never 
eclipsed by the motley. Comparisons I never 
think of, except when an object does not 
altogether please me, and then I weigh it with 
others. If I like it, I compare it with no- 
thing. It is there, and that suffices me. 
Such is my apology for not finding Fur- 
STENSTEIN SO marvellous a place as its 
fame assures us it is. But, if Fur- 
STENSTEiN scarcely realised expectation, the 
rocks of Adersbach went considerably be- 
yond it They lie on the other side of the 
Silesian frontier, in Bohemia, four miles from 
Salzbrunn, and with the worst road in the 
world leading to them. It rained in torrents ; 
and I began seriously to consider whether it 
would not be advisable to give up the ex- 
cursion altogether, especially as I had heard 
so much of the rocks of Adersbach that I 
thought I could learn little more by personal 
observation. By good luck, my love of sight- 
seeing was not to be overcome; and then it 
turned out that the rocks are not prejudiced 
by any weather whatever. In the generality 
of mountain excursions, much depends upon 
the scenery being well lighted up. It is not 
of the least consequence here. Here you 
have to make your way through so narrow a 
labyrinth of paths and glens ; here the won- 
drous formations advance so close upon you, 
that rain or sunshine makes no difference. 
All these rocks, some of which attain a height 
of 250 feet, stand upon a marshy meadow 
ground, now singly, now in groups, and al- 
ways resting on their smallest base, as if, in a 
freak of nature, they had been pushed out 
and dislocated from the remaining mountain 
mass. For there are, in fact, many mountains 
round about; but the rocky substances of 
which they are composed lie piled upon each 
other. On this one spot alone it seems as if 
the mighty mouniain spirits had striven with 
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barbarous hands to counterfeit the forms and 
works of man, and that, disappointed, they 
had dashed their unwieldy and colossal imita- 
tions side by side on the morass, where they 
now lie half buried. So fantastic, and yet, to 
a certain extent, so like are these forms, that 
one is really willing to take the guide at his 
word, when, with all the Seriousness imagin- 
able, he points in one direction to " The 
Twins," in another, to " The Mummy ; here 
to « The Veiled Nun," and there to « Saint 
John in the Wilderness ;" adding, by way of 
explanation, ''That little almond-tree there, 
just above, between the stones." Upon |uch 
general appellations as the Fortress^ the 
Market-place^ the Cathedral^ one might light 
of one's self. But I confess, to my shame, 
tliat I could not for the life of me recognise 
'^ the wool-market at Breslau." At times, 
the pass through this world of stones is ex- 
ceedingly nairow, then it opens again into an 
ample space ; in some places the walls ap- 
proach so near to one another, that you must 
twist yourself and stoop in order to get on. 
Steps of wood, where they become necessary, 
facilitate the ascent. The grand coup^^ceil 
of the labyrinth is the pit, with the waterfall. 
The pretty frolicsome water falls, as if terri- 
fied, into the dark cavernous grotto, and ser- 
pentines thence about the feet of the rocks in 
a thousand arduous windings, till it reaches 
the open air again. One or two hundred steps 
from the entrance, at which '< The Inverted 
Sugar-loaf " keeps guard, and upon the level 
ground, stands the inn, the landlord of which 
keeps the paths among the rocks in order, and 
looks for a trifling gratuity for his services. 
He asks considerably more for the dinner 
which it is usual to take at his house, and is 
particularly uneatable if you fail to get trout. 
This is a point I never lose sight of in the 
mountains, and it is one to be strongly insisted 
upon — in Silesia especially. The refinements 
of the noble art of cookery have not as yet 
penetrated the Silesian kitchens — nay, not 
even cleanliness, the forerunner of cookery — 
and therefore the simplest dishes, trout, eggs, 
potatoes, continue to be the most savoury and 
acceptable. 

When you have seen Adersbach and Fur- 
STKNSTEiN, you have no desire to remain in 
Salzbrunn. The pleasure-garden round the 
room for the water-drinkers is pretty enough. 
It has an abundance of roses, but you may 
walk through it all in a quarter of an hour, 
and the place itself is any thing but interest- 
ing. Imagine a long and straggling village, 
as wretched-looking as a village can be, and 
in the very centre of it, as if it were the kernel 
or heart, a large hall, supported by pillars, 
covering in the Brunnen, the water-drinkers, 



and even the shops. A few hotels and lodging- 
houses surround the building, and give an air 
of pretension to this one particular spot, by no 
means heightening the beauty of the country. 
Very little bathing goes on here; so little, in- 
deed, that the woman at the baths was per- 
fectly startled when, one evening, about eight 
o'clock, I expressed a wish to indulge in such 
a luxury. I, of course, desisted from my un- 
reasonable request when the good lady ex- 
plained to me the many difficulties that at- 
tended a compliance ; but it was certainly a 
laughable incident in a place especially devoted 
to bathing. 

Eaily or late, it would never occur to me 
to bathe in Warmbrunn, the water smells 
so abominably of sulphur. The two principal 
springs are enclosed by cupola-surmounted 
buildings, and people bathe in these basins in- 
discriminately ; the gentlemen early in the 
morning ; the ladies afterwards; and later in 
the day, scr\'ants, Jews, and the poor. As 
the springs do not flow very abundantly, the 
supply of fresh water is somewhat scanty ; and 
the idea of the basins being cleared out, and 
thoroughly renewed with water only once 
a-week, is far from enticing. However, there 
are, in addition to the above, large bath-houses, 
containing single baths, for such as find no 
delight in a bath-association. The detestable 
brimstoneodour renders them one and all insup- 
portable to any but sufierers. Fortunately for 
Warmbrunn, it is beautiful in itself, so that 
folks go there without needing the baths, and 
simply for the sake of a delightful country 
residence. The bulk of visitors are Silesians : 
few foreigners come hither. Warmbrunn is 
not a European bath, like those of Bohemia ; 
nor a bath for the whole world, like those of 
the Rhine, and especially Baden-Baden. It 
is emphatically a bath for the province, or, 
rather, for the country of Silesia — the inferior 
term is scarcely the correct one, — for, as Silesia 
has her capital, Breslaiiy for winter resort, so, 
for the summer months, within her own limits 
she commands her own bathing-place, and to 
none other are the Silesians so devotedly 
attached. Since the best society is made up 
of Silesian families, well known to one another, 
for the most part friends and relations, and 
since they of themselves form a closely co- 
hering coterie, a stranger finds it difficult to 
penetrate within the circle, unless he brings 
in himself something particularly engaging or 
recommendatory. In Berlin, a very amiable 
friend, who herself belonged to one of the first 
Silesian families, once said to me, '* In Silesia, 
we first speak to people when we have learned 
their genealogy." I judge, of course, from my 
experience. For my own part, I have every 
where met with a friendly reception, a hos- 
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pitable politeness, evincing the utmost sym- 
pathy for a stranger, and yet conceding to him 
his perfect liberty. Since, however, 1 belong 
to " the Caste," as it is termed, and am, be- 
sides, in the fkshion, as I say myself, the asser- 
tion of my friend is not to be taken as wholly 
without ground. The noble and ignoble are 
said to be strictly divided — a fact surely not 
accomplished without the strongest spirit of 
caste; — in Prussia, for instance, where an enor- 
mous and widely ramified Bureaucracy forms 
a numerous and important class, into which 
men are received irrespective of birth, who 
succeed to the first offices of tlie state, and, 
by \'irtue of their position, are admitted into 
the best society, it will require you to pro- 
ceed on very scientific principles to keep "the 
caste" quite pure in such a case. I cannot 
doubt that, before long, there will prevail a 
nobility of office like that in Russia — whoso- 
ever occupies this or that ser\ice shall be 
noble, let him be but the son of a peasant 
The historical era which had its ri^e with the 
Reformation some 850 years ago, and esta- 
blished the nobility and the church in their 
present positions, is drawing rapidly to a close; 
the fact is undeniable, for the forms in which 
both institutions now exist are no longer satis- 
factory to the world. They are cracking, giving 
way, and tottering in every direction, and it 
is only the minority who still cling inflexibly 
to them. To accommodate the Present to the 
Past, to the remnants of the Past, which are 
yet prominent in the Present, appears to me 
useless. Let us rather attempt to accommo- 
date the Present to the Fiiture. Such must 
be the task of those great spirits who are able 
to cast theit prophetic glance from their own 
times over the times which arc approaching, 
and of whom a nation is never so needy as 
in the hour of a declining and expiring epoch. 
Upon what basis the society of Warm- 
BRUNN will be organised in another centur}' is 
very uncertain. At present, the people amuse 
themselves tolerably well with balls, riunions^ 
and excursions in the neighbourhood : in bad 
weather, they have the assembly-room and a 
small but pretty theatre. Theatricals are held 
in great esteem throughout Silesia. There 
are theatres not only in Warmbrunn and 
Salzbrunn, ^liete they have been constructed 
for the delight of the visitors, but in e^'ery 
little town that boasts of its thousand or two 
of inhabitants. The multitude unquestionably 
require amusement and pleasure as much as 
we do, and they have always hrttd, and pas- 
sionately loved their dramas, church-festivals, 
and shooting-feasts, their religious and pro- 
fane festivities, in all of which they found 
enough to gaze at. Hut this predilection for 
the theatre is to me the most unsatisfactory and 



marrowless thing in the world. Talent does 
not stray to such boards, and, if it were to do 
so, it would fall coldly upon the raw taste that 
chiefly affects all that comes home to the 
senses. This theatrical prepossession betrays 
a certain feebleness in the tone of enjoyment, 
and a thirst for sensual excitement lamentable 
in a sphere of life in which it becomes so diflH- 
cult to satisfy. It is only of late that theatres 
have been allowed in Switzeriand. The little 
republics always feared that vanity and the 
natural propensity to pleasure and extrava- 
gance might, through the instrumentality of 
the stage, be fostered to an extent for which 
the contracted limits of their situation afforded 
no play. Such patriarchal measures are, it is 
true, contrary to the spirit of the age, and, 
perhaps, men would prove themselves abler 
and wiser if they removed many other prohi- 
bitions from the people, contented to address 
them in such words as these — " Say, see, 
hear, write, read what you will, and, in so 
doing, shew yourselves rational and human 
creatures I " 

I was detained a week IuWarmbrunn by the 
chief object of my visit, viz. that of ascend- 
ing the ScHNEEKoppE, the highest moun- 
tain in Germany, except the Alps. I could 
never accomplish it The sun always went 
down behind immense layers of cloud, 
the rain was always pouring, the garden 
spiders were always tearing holes in their webs, 
that they might not have the misery of seeing 
them swept away by the advancing storm, and 
the barometer was always at *< changeable." In 
the meanwhile, I made short excursions to 
places which did not stand so much in need 
of a clear sky as the Koppe. I visited the 
celebrated park in the valley of Hi rschdero 
and Bruckenberg, a commune in the moun- 
tains, where the King of Prussia is erecting an 
ancient Norwegian church, purchased by him 
af^er it had been pulled down in its own 
country. It is built entirely of wood, the 
whole of which having become grey and un- 
sightly from age, has been newly planed. 
The church is not yet finished, but it resembles, 
at present, a common wooden bam. Four 
pillars, which support the flat roof within the 
entablature, have rough carving on the capi- 
tals. The whole thing looks very like the 
work of savages, and its dimensions arc so 
small that it might easily be mistaken for a 
toy. It really looks nothing more by the side 
of a heavy clock-tower, which they are con- 
structing of free-stone, close to the wooden 
hut What a pity it is that it was not carried 
to a Catholic country, and converted into a 
little chapel I Deposited upon a solitary 
mountain -peak, or in the lonely chasm of a 
rock, it would have offered the weary wand- 
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erer a sweet repose from all his earthly care. 
Small, primitive, and fbrlom, as it is, it 
could not be dedicated to a better use. Now, 
opened once a-week, as it will be, according 
to Protestant custom, and adorned with or- 
gan and pulpit. It becomes any thing but a 
pretty and romantic sight. I am much more 
strack with the wooden houses in the park of 
EbdUannsdorf, which are inhabited by those 
Protestants of the Tyrol who emigrated from 
ZfLLEZTHAL some ycars ago, on account of 
their religion, and formed a small colony on 
this spot. The castle of Erdmannsdorf is 
rebuilding, arid the treeless park has only re- 
cently been laid out. That at Fischbach is 
not much older: indeed, the park of Buch- 
WALD is Ihe onl}' one hereabouts that can be 
said to be richly possessed of old, majestic 
trees, beneath whose shade it is so delightful 
to be, and which form such admirable frames 
for the mountain prospect or a foreground to 
the view itself. Fischbach looks very me- 
lancholy, as if cut off from the rest of the 
world, with little variety in the landscape, and 
a meagre prospect on the mountain side. I 
can imagine what a desirable hermitage it must 
prove at times for princes, who, by way of 
change, require to hear, see, and know nothing 
of the strivings and doings of the world 
without. One of the garden pavilions con- 
tains a real gi^m, precisely one of those of 
which I envy princes the possession. It is a 
small altar-piece given by an Archbishop of 
Cologne to the (irincess. You remember, my 
dear mother, the famous altar picture in the 
Cathedral of Cologne, painted by an unknown 
old German master: an epiphany in the centre, 
and upon either side the patron saints of the 
city. Saint Ursula with her 11,000 virgins, 
and Saint Gereon with his 11,000 youths. 
(By the way, I am not aware from what bar- 
barians this holy troop took flight. 1 believe 
from the Huns; but it is my opinion that, 
being numerous enough to defend themselves, 
they should never have submitted to martyr- 
dom.) Now, the same subject, but only in little, 
is treated in this picture, and it has, further, 
two additional side- wings with the Virgin and 
Angei of Annunciation. It is painted with 
such happy — shall I say restraint or unre- 
straint? — one may assert both Where science 
was enchained. Of perspective the painter 
knew but little, and of anatomy nothing. But, 
to make up for these, the genids of the artist, 
the best part of his intellect, was free and re- 
gardless in respect of his subject ; unprejudiced 
by the trash of the studio, he painted as his 
childlike genius led and directed his pencil. 
In this consists the enormous difference be- 
tween the ancient masters and the modem 
painters who se^ to follow in their track. 



The former were really ignorant: the latter 
merely pretend to be so. Thus, for example, 
Fiesohy a pious monk, who passed his whole 
life in the service of the altar, what could he 
know of the beauty of the female form ? He 
was a stranger to it, and, therefore, did he 
represent it with that hard, dry poverty of 
moulding, so ugly and repulsive in his pic- 
tures, and in those of painters like him. But, 
if he violated truth, it was unintentionally; 
and the simple fact, that he could not paint 
the female form otherwise than he did, speaks 
fbr itself. Nowadays, on the contrary, no 
painter cultivates his art shut away from the 
world within the four walls of a monastery ; 
he studies in academies, in schools, on bis 
thivels, in museums, in galleries, in the atelier 
of the roaster, in the varied theatre of the 
world, in the abundant field of nature. There 
are models of every kind, — of marble and of 
flesh and blood. Why do they disown these 
studies in their own productions, and, in the 
treatment of religious subjects, fall into that 
poor formality and leanness which exist neither 
in the reality nor in the imagination of the pain- 
ter, and, consequently, are deliberate untruths? 
I ask this (Question in reference to the many 
paintings which represent the Virgin, and 
angels, and holy women, — paintings now, 
happily more and more rarely perpetrated. 
Yes, happily I For men no longer know 
how to paint them. And how should they ? 
Art can only represent that gloriously which 
she reveres, in which she believes. And hence, 
at the present moment, in my opinioli, land- 
scapes are the finest paintings that we have, — 
these are masterly. An intense and fervent love, 
a belief in the Divine manifestation in Nature, 
a devotion to her that seeks to make itself 
known by a deeper conception, — all appear 
unmistakeably displayed in them. Had I 
a collection of modem paintings to make, my 
selection would be, with two or three excep- 
tions, entirely from landscapes. The antique 
painters recognised in the Earth a thing that 
had fallen away from God, and treated it with 
contempt. To us, on the other hand, it is a 
wondrous Revelation, whose profound mys- 
teries fill our souls with awe, and with every 
morning dawn bring us fresh matter fbr praise 
and admiration. This different mode of view- 
ing things, which is intimately bound up with 
the character and progress of different eras, 
manifests itself in the treatment of landscapes. 
To the old masters Nature was dead, to us she 
is alive. This knowledge is not simply a pro- 
gressive movement, as so many thii^ now 
are which have once been set in motion, 
but an actual advance, a penetration of the 
mind into material phenomena ; and, the more 
Mind, so much the more Life in the world I 
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The ruins of (he castle of Kynasty so rich 
in tradition, lords it over the whole neighbour- 
hood of Warmbrunn; she stands so lofty, 
free, and picturesque, upon a single fragment 
of rock, and looks so beautiful. The whole 
valley humbles itself at her feet, as before the 
throne of a queen; and meadows, gardens, 
villages, hamlets, streams, and wooded hills, 
unite to form one broad and many-coloured 
carpet. I had heard that amongst the moun- 
tains the absence of water was greatly felt. I 
do not find it so. With the exception of Swit- 
zerland, that God-beloved land, and blessed 
with every beauty, where the lakes are strewed 
like pearls amongst the mountain diamonds, 
rivalling them in loveliness, I know no moun- 
tain country, including the Pyrenees and 
Tyrolean Alps, in whose landscape water is 
predominant* Whilst the streams are in the 
hills, they are near to their sources, and con- 
sequently small. The valleys, too, confine 
them, and it is only when they reach the open 
plains that they grow broad and large. In 
the Pyrenean valley of Argeles, for example, 
one of the finest I know, the stream looks no 
bigger than the silver embroidery on the hem of 
a garment. On all these accounts I have found 
the Zacken, which forms a waterfall above, 
sufficiently large for the Giant Mountains. 

There came at last a day promising a fair 
sunset The clouds cleared off at noon, 
dissolved before the sunbeams, and the spiders 
completed the weaving of their nets. So 
quickly for a repast, and then to the Koppe, 
taking the Annachapel^ Schlingelbaude^ and 
HampeWaudey by the way. A Baude is the 
Swiss herdsman's cottage, a wooden house, 
in which dairy-farming is carried on; and, 
both here and in Switzerland, with great 
ardour. Here, however, the Batide is, at the 
same time, a species of inn, whilst in Switzer- 
land, where inns are plentiful, the herdsman's 
cottage is but rarely appropriated to such a 
use. The incessant rain had ruined the roads, 
and walking, therefore, became impossible. 
It would have been fatiguing enough to mount 
three leagues and a half, especially as the last 
feat of all, the scaling of the cone, must ne- 
cessarily be performed on foot, and is a 
very toilsome business in itself on account of 
the steepness. We drove accordingly as far 
as Seidoff, and then the way ascended for the 
naost part through woods of fir and pine, at 
times over swampy meadow flats, and afford- 
ing every now and then a splendid prospect 
into the valley, bathed in the brilliant light of 
the afternoon sun. We reached the Hampel- 
baude in three hours. From this point the 
view is truly magnificent, so free and undis- 
turbed does the eye glide away over the many 
habitations of man, finding, in truth, no spot 



for repose except above in the blue and stilly 
sky that spreads itself, like a protecting canopy, 
over all that lives and moves beneath it. 
Looking downwards from such a height, the 
view can scarcely be called perfect for the 
eye ; but it is strengthening to the heart, dis- 
playing nothing individually but one beau- 
teous whole, in which all the parts blend and 
no single one is prominent. There is no 
strutting there ; you behold neither vanity, nor 
pride, nor envy, nor scorn, nor insolence, nor 
any one tiling that embitters human life. You 
feel yourself refreshed with the air of a re- 
viving freedom; and never will I hereafter 
listen to your praters about liberty without 
addressing them in such words as these: — 
'' Ascend the mountains, live there, lonely as 
the hunter and the herdsman. There you 
are indeed free, independent of all external 
influences, of all foreign operations. Freedom 
is absolute ; that which is modified is none, is 
restricted to immunities, that is to say, to 
certain prerogatives, privileges, rights, laws, 
call them what you please; to concessions 
made to individuals, and which are first used 
and then abused. Such is the course of all 
that men understand under the term liberty,'^ 
Oh, the joy of getting amongst the Bedouins I 
There I shall see the word defined. Civilisa- 
tion renders men slaves ; not one, but all. 

Certes, upon the ffampelbaude there was 
as little civilisation as I could wish. Every 
thing was primitive and patriarchal there. 
A spacious room, with tables, benches, stools, 
and a large green earthen stove, was the com- 
mon apartment for all classes. There sat the 
travellers, the drivers, the chair-porters ; there 
sat the labourers swallowing their evening 
soup ; there were the servant-maids doing their 
work, boiling up milk, and cleaning kitchen 
utensils. And at length also to this room came 
a party of young people and musicians from 
the neighbouring villages, for no other pur- 
pose than to convert it into a ball-room, and 
to dance the night away in the Hampelbaude ; 
it was Saturday, July 29, and the carriers had 
already told us that dancing was the usual 
holiday pastime of the people hereabouts. 
When we found them falling to work in right 
earnest we proceeded on our journey, and 
over the saddle of the mountain, on to the 
cone. The Hampelbaude is situated upon a 
sheltered plain which affords rich pasturage ; 
but you scarcely reach the so-called Seifen- 
iekne, before the mountain assumes the most 
dreary and inhospitable aspect ; and at a height 
at which, in Switzerland, the glorioas Alps are 
still verdurous, you behold nothing more than 
the most melancholy-looking stunted firs. The 
cone itself is thoroughly covered with a stra- 
tum of stones and blocks of rock ; and yet 
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had given them, they returned, generally 
before the twelvemonth was out, to the re- 
spective places of their birth. Another was 
all for home colonisation, the reclaiming of 
moors, the damming out of the sea at the 
mouths of the Thames, the Medway, and the 
H umber. A third assured you that if the 
farmers of England would only be persuaded 
to sell their wagon-horses and adopt a system 
of spade- husbandry, they would not only pro- 
vide employment for every pair of hands in 
the kingdom, but double the produce of the 
soil, and increase, by so much, their own 
profits. A fourth protested that nothing 
more was necessary to put all to rights than 
an act of parliament, which should declare 
that none except the really helpless were 
entitled to relief from their parishes, — forget- 
ting that the able-bodied man stands as much 
in need of food as the decrepid ; and that, if 
nobody will give it to him in exchange for his 
labour, he must receive it as alms, or take it 
by violence, or starve. 

It is a curious fact that among all these 
rural politicians not one, at the period of 
which we are speaking, conceived the idea of 
giving up his own right to determine how the 
poor in his own vicinity should be dealt with. 
There was no longing after centralisation any- 
where then. On the contrary, the bare men- 
tion of a project for entrusting the general 
management of the poor to the king's govern- 
ment, or to persons appointed by the govern- 
ment to the duty, was met, wherever it hap- 
pened to break out, with ridicule. 

** No, no; we must not permit so important 
a charge to pass out of our own keeping. 
Who can judge so well as we of the circum- 
stances of our neighbours in every station of 
life ? If the government once get the power 
into their hands, there's no knowing to what use 
they may turn it. We shall be ground to the 
dust by taxes ; for you may depend upon it 
that a Liberal government will take care of 
the great body of the people, without paying 
much regard as to what is to become of us, the 
owners and occupiers of the soil." 

Meanwhile a Liberal or Whig government 
had taken its own view of the matter. To 
temporise, or palliate, or bolster up a device, 
of which the very principles were pronounced 
. to be unsuited to so advanced a period of the 
world's history, never entered into the minds 
of the statesmen who composed the cabinet of 
the day. A root-and-branch arrangement was, 
on the contrary, determined upon; and the 
better to strengthen their own hands in going 
through with it, such steps were taken as would, 
it was conceived, satisfy the most sceptical, 
touching the necessity of the measure. A com- 
mission, not in this case a mere cloak where- 



with to blind the eyes of the public, nor yet a 
convenient means of giving incomes to two or 
three zealous partisans of the powers that be, 
was instituted. It had for its professed object 
to search into the general operations of the 
poor-law; and it employed, to do the more 
stirring part of the work, some dozen or so 
of gentlemen, called assistant-commissioners. 
These subordinates of the Board, whose sittings 
were in Somerset House, went forth, singly, 
to traverse the land in all directions. One 
took for his province two or more counties in 
the east ; another, as many in the west. A 
barrister, who never had a brief, appeared 
here; a half-pay officer of horse-marines 
shewed himself there. Scotchmen from Ross- 
shire ; Irishmen from the wilds of Tipperary ; 
an author or two ; a half-caste Indian ; all 
sorts of persons, in short, except those who, 
having lived in the rural districts of Eng- 
land, knew something about the characters 
and conditions of the parties into the tenor 
of whose proceedings they were commanded 
to inquire, composed the battalion of assistant 
commissioners. Moreover, lest by any chance 
they might be tempted to go wide of the 
niark at which the central board was aiming, 
the secretary to that board, one of the most 
distinguished political economists of the day, 
drew up for them a letter of instructions. In 
this, every point considered worthy of investi- 
gation was laid down. Of course the letter 
had its own bias. What is the use of a pro- 
fessor of political economy unless, on ah 
questions that bear upon the social condition 
of the world, his mind be made up ? But the 
bias was certainly in the right direction ; 
for while the connexion that subsisted between 
magisterial interference on the one hand, and 
an increased amount of the poor-rates on the 
other, was explained, care was taken to reite- 
rate a maxim which was then, and still, it is 
believed, continues to be, in marked favour 
with the school of which the writer was 
understood to be a distinguished ornament: 
*' A man born into a world already possessed, 
if he cannot get subsistence from his parents, 
on whom he has a just demand, and if society 
does not want his labour, has no claim of 
right to the smallest portion of food ; and, in 
fact, has no business to be where he is. At 
Nature's mighty feast there is no cover for 
him : she bids him to be gone." Moreover, 
the assistant poor-law commissioners had 
their attention drawn to the probable results 
of the existing bastardy laws; to the moral 
contamination arising out of the absence of 
all classification and arrangement in parochial 
workhouses ; to the interest which the occu- 
piers probably had in keeping the whole of 
the labouring classes in a state of pauperism, 
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aoi to tke thomtitmd and oce evibt not leo of 
vliick, if biriy con*ukt«d« liad aiit oalanl or 
nfTfuary eoouexioD vith the inip ; but oolr 
vitb eiifttoB* vliicli katl lieeu penuitt«d to 
ovrrkr tbe Uv. 

A ^raat m/iveineot like thift U not made at 
tk*i kfcfed*f|Darlcrri of a nation without cauring 
it* IMueote to be felt in the remoleft extre- 
ittitJM. Krery vhere^ ainl to the Laod't £od: 
pe*ffAe knew that tijf governinent bad actually 
iMk^u up tlie poor-law c|Uf-fttion ; and the 
pf'jtpect of Ijeiug calle^l u|iob to dt'liver an 
opiriiofj, or to give evidence before an autho* 
rited tearcher after infonnation, flushed nianj 
a ftimple uiau's cheek with the eacitement of 
curioaily* And thtt filling wa* the stronger 
tliat, generally ftpeaking, none could as yet 
form a notion, eiilier aa to the tort of quet- 
tiobs which were likely to Ixr put to theru, or 
the objec'lf which their ariftweri might be made 
to serve. There were, to be sure, exceptions 
from this rule. The stewards or head tenants 
of such OMrrubers of parliament as gave to 
tlie government a steaily sup|K>rt, drew their 
inferences from the hints which their land- 
lords if< moments of familiar conversation, 
might drop; and, as persous of this class 
usually do, UKik care to give utterance to 
their own views, as if they liad lieen but the 
n;flex of the views of their suf>erioni. Now, 
Mr. Kigden belonged to the order of which 
we are s|>cakiug. He had won the 8r|uire's j 
favour by no unworthy meami, when he i!n»t 
came down to insfiect hix new purchase ; and 
the squire lieing of a disposition more com- 
municative than might seem to be consistent 
with the habits of stockbrokers in general, 
gave him early proof of his regard, by com- 
municating to him as nmeli as be himself 
knew concerning the ministerial plans for the 
future management of the iK>or. 

Giles Solley proceeded on his way, ponder- 
ing over tho concluding observations of his 
neighlN>ur, and guessing vaguely, but not 
without a consciousness of |)ain, at their pro- 
bable meaning. It was impossible that the 
government could have so wild a project in 
view as to prohibit, by act of parliament, the 
subletting of land to the peasantry. That 
was clearly out of the question; for a bill 
which should seek to determine either how 
men might, or how they might not, dispose of 
their lands, whether in their own occupation 
or otherwise, would bo such an interference 
with tlic rights of private pnipcrty as would 
not bo tolerated in this OA>untry. But, then, 
it was clear, from what his neighbour had 
sttid, that Mr. Smith disapproved of the plan 
of allotments ; and should he, becoming 
a retideut proprietor, set his face against 
it, (idea know very well that the tenantry 



woold be too apt to frH iato Ina views at 



'* Very well" ivd Gika ioldmmdt, m Umw 
thoughts paased ooeatily tlutmgli Ida sind ; 
" I can't help it. B j me tW ayates thaH not 
be caftt ande ; and if oikcia dMKMa, at the 
bidding of a stranger, to coBBmit ao egrtgioas 
ao act of folly, though I omj ayfler like tha 
rest I shall not be responsible for iu'* 

Giles went home, greeted hia motlier with 
his usual good humour, lead prayefs to hb 
little household, according t) the cnaloai 
which his father had eitablsahed, and slept 
soundly afterwarda. Neither was the avlyeet 
which had occupied his thoughts ere he lay 
down brought pruminently Into his notiee 
again for about a week : but, at the end of 
that period. Will Watt arrived at Craek- 
stakes, big with the intplligeoee ^ that a poor- 
law commissioner was come ; aed that he had 
expressed his desire to see the parish oflieer% 
or such of them as might be diaengagcd, at 
three o'clock in the afteinoon, at the Liion.** 

Now Giles iras a parish oflEicer. Appointed 
by the incumbent as his churchwarden during 
the times of the troubles, he had been kept in 
the same office ever since, and diaeharged the 
duties connected with it so quietly, yet so 
correctly, as to disarm all the jealousy of hb 
neighbours. He therefore desired Will to 
carry back his compliments to the gentleman, 
and to say, that he would not fail to be pre- 
sent at the Lion at the time appointed. 

Giles Solley was as good as hb word. At 
one o'clock he proceeded to tlie Lion, in the 
parlour, or best room, of which he found a 
small, active, and intelligent-looking person 
seated. A table was 1>efore him covered with 
writing materials, and he was scribbling at a 
[Uice which perfectly astonished the church- 
wanlen; whom, however, he greeted with a 
friendly no<l, and requested to take a chair. 
Giles did so, preserving, as became him, an 
unbroken silence till the writer stayed his hand. 
At last the latter turned round, and a con- 
versation, conducted somewhat after the fol- 
lowing fashion, Ix^gan : — 

** You are one of the parish oiKcers, I pre- 
sume ? " 

" Yes, sir ; I am churchwarden." 

'< Oh, then, you don*t profess to take any 
special management of the poor ? " 

*< I attend all vestry meetings, and assist 
the overseer, on committee-days, with my 
presence and advice, if he should require the 
latter. But the truth is that, in thb jmrish, 
there is very little to do." 

" Oh, I suppose you're like the rest of the 
parishes in the neighlK)urhood ; you pay your 
people pretty well out of the rates, and then 
flatter yourselves tluit you are in clover ! " 
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" Nothing of the sort, sir. We don't pay a 
farthiDg of wages out of the rates iu Walthani, 
nor have done for some years." 

'< Oh, then, you cram them into the house 
by the score, i presume, — men, women, and 
children huddled together ; and get some 
coarse sacking out of them in return. Is 

that it ? " 

'* No, sir, it is not. I don't believe there 
are twenty individuals in the workhouse alto- 
gether; and these are either the aged, who 
are past work, or the very young, who have 
not yet begun to work at all." 

" Why, what, in fate's name, do you do 
with your people, then? Walthani — Wal- 
tbam," — turning over all the while the leaves 
of what seemed to be a manuscript note-book, 
and running his finger down each page, — 
" Waltham! — ay, here it is. ' Seven miles 
from ■■, extensive acreage — a good deal 
of marsh-land — excellent soil — population, 
two thousand — rates, twelve shillings in the 
pound — miserably conducted — the very focus 

of the riots!' Why, Mr. What s your 

name, sir ? " 

" My name is Solley, sir, — at your service." 

^f Well, what is it that you do with your 
people, Mr. Solley ? I can assure you that 
the character of your parish doesn't stand very 
high ; and J am really anxious to be enlight- 
ened as to the causes of the ill report that 
attaches to you." 

** I am very sorry," replied Giles, not a 
little amused with the brusqueness of his in- 
terrogator's manner, — '^ I am extremely sorry 
that we should stand so low in public esti- 
mation ; but I really don't think that we quite 
deserve all that seems to be set down against 
us in the paper from which you have read. 
We were bad enough, I admit, in 1829 and 
1830 ; but we flatter ourselves that nobody 
can, with justice, say the same of us now." 

<' Don't your rates amount to twelve shil- 
lings in the pound ? " 

" No, nor to half the money." 

« Haven't you a third of your people, at 
the least, out of employ ? " 

^* No, nor one tenth of them." 

** Are not your accounts all in confusion ?" 

<* Quite the reverse, sir." 

'* This is most extraordinary I Why, I un- 
derstood that every thing in this place was at 
sixes and sevens I" 

<< And 60/it used to be," replied Giles. 

And then he went on to describe, in detail, 
events with which the reader is already fami- 
liar. The assistant-commissioner heard him 
patiently, till he got to his explanation of the 
allotment plan. He then interrupted Giles 
with a << Pish !" and " Pshaw !" adding, that 
be bad heard of this old woman's remedy 



elsewhere. He believed that its great advo- 
cates were Lord Stanhope and the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, and he was not disposed to 
place implicit trust in the judgment of cither. 
Giles could only bow, and i?ivite the func- 
tionary to try the system on its own merits ; 
which he is understood eventually to have 
done, and to have spoken of it, at the termi- 
nation of a long walk through the holdings of 
the men, in terms very different from those 
of which he made use ere the walk was under- 
taken. But it is a remarkable fact that, in 
his contributions to the General Report, 
which, by and by, passed into the hands of 
the public, all reference to this walk is omitted. 
He states, indeed, there, that the system had 
been introduced into the parish, and that it 
appeared, upon the whole, to have worked 
well ; but he neither recommends it for adop- 
tion elsewhere, nor enters into any particulars 
touching the effect which it was assumed to 
have had on the condition either of the rate- 
payers or the paupers. The truth, indeed, is 
that, be the cause what it may, the space 
allotted to the political description of Waltham 
is, in the document to which we are referring, 
marvellously small. A single page sufRces to 
tell that certain gross abuses, which formerly 
prevailed there, had diminished ; but not so 
much as an allusion is made, cither to the 
nature of these abuses or to the measures which 
were adopted on the spot to put an end to 
them. Whereas the same able functionary is 
eloquent in his denunciation of the state of a 
neighbouring parish, of which the popu- 
lation did not amount to one half, nor the 
surface extend to one quarter, of that of Wal- 
tham. 

I am not, of course, expected to describe 
in detail all that the assistant poor-law com- 
missioner said or did during the day and a 
half that he spent in the place. That he 
should inspect the workhouse, and condemn 
its still imperfect arrangements, was no more 
than the parishioners had a right to expect. 
Neither could they wonder that the same re- 
sults should follow his inquiry into the moral 
statistics of the place ; seeing that Keziah 
Sackett and Martha Fox stood as repre- 
sentatives of the order, and admitted on 
examination that they were living very 
comfortably, and adding not a little to 
the comforts of their husbands, out of the 
weekly allowances that were made to them 
respectively for three or four illegitimate 
children. At the same time it is fair to ac- 
knowledge that the impression made by the 
commissioner himself on the minds of the 
Walthamites in general was very favourable. 
They thought him odd, abrupt, a little pe- 
remptory or so, and very impatient of verbosity 
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in others ; but they saw that he was possessed 
of much quickness of observation, and they 
gave him credit for desiring, in all respects, to 
judge with candour. 

*< I must confess, Giles,*' said Mr. Jacobson, 
after the stranger had proceeded on his course, 
"that, whatever may be the case elsewhere, 
the government have sent a man of sense to 
investigate matters among us. Let us hope 
the best from counsels entered upon with so 
much care, and, as it would seem, founded on 
such an accurate inquiry into facts. I can't 
think that the foundations of the poor-law 
will be shaken ; but any measures which shall 
have a tendency to define more accurately the 
rights both of rich and poor, will be a great 
improvement. I own that I shall not be sorry 
to see the power of making indiscriminate 
orders taken out of the hands of the magis- 
tracy. They were too free by far in sending 
men to the parish, only because they happened 
to have large families." 

" And 1, sir," replied Giles, " hope that 
they will not go from one extreme to an- 
other. We never can get rid of the poor, 
that is certain ; and, if we want to keep 
them honest, we must deal with them in a 
spirit, not of harshness, but of equity. How- 
ever, time will shew what they mean to do." 



CHAPTER III. 

" I warn the Right Rev. Bench that they must put 
their house in order/' — Earl Grey*b Speech, 

Time did shew, but not immediately, what 
the government of that day was, in this re- 
spect, aiming at. Meanwhile, another move- 
ment, neither less important in itself, nor, at 
the moment, less enthusiastically greeted, was 
begun elsewhere. The Church, threatened, 
as some of her most devoted sons believed, by 
the king's government in parliament, and by 
the great body of the government supporters 
out of doors, awoke, as it were, from slumber. 
An expression, uttered, doubtless, without due 
consideration of what it meant, went through 
the land like a shock of electricity. It was 
heard amid the cloisters of Christ Church, and 
the quadrangle of Trinity gave back the 
sound, that the first minister of the crown had 
recommendedi from his place in the House of 
Lords, that *' the bishops should set their 
house in order." Now a phrase such as this, 
even if it be original, b startling enough. 
When all who hear it remember that it is a 
quotation from the Word of God, they listen 
to it with horror. There was scarce a hearth- 
stone in England, where he who sat beside it, 
if he could read at all, failed, as soon as the 
tidings reached him, to search for the passage. 



He found it, and, filling up the blank which 
the noble earl had left, discovered how the 
prophet went on to say to the king, ** Thou 
shalt die, and not live I" Men read, and, 
taking note of the spirit which was then 
abroad, received, whatever their own views 
or wishes might be, the statesman's recom- 
mendation for much more than it was worth. 
Some shouted as if the Church's downfal 
were at hand. Others knitted their brows, 
and took to the study of Clarendon, as if the 
learned historian had played the prophet too, 
and that the future were to be guessed at from 
a recurrence to things past. A third, though 
at that time an infinitesimally small party, 
looked beyond the mere political considera- 
tions which seemed to engross the attention 
of others, and turned their thoughts to higher 
things. 

" He may threaten, and accomplish his 
threats, so far as tlie temporalities of the 
clergy are concerned," said they ; " he may 
put an end to the connexion that now subsists 
between Church and State ; but the Church 
itself he cannot destroy, if any pains at all be 
taken to defend her. Be it our part to pre- 
pare the public mind for the crisis which ap- 
proaches. We will shew the people why 
they are Churchmen, and not Baptists, nor 
Presbyterians, nor yet Roman Catholics. We 
will explain to them how it comes to pass 
that they stand, as Christians, on a different 
footing altogether from the members of the 
various sects or churches which surround 
them. Let us put our shoulders to the wheel ; 
and out of this present evil, be it as extreme 
and enduring as it may, good will eventually 
arise. For a hundred and fifty years and 
more the English people have supported their 
Church, not because she is a pure Church, 
but because she is the Establishment. And 
their teachers reposing under the shadow ot 
the law, have forgotten to make the people 
aware that their position as an established 
clergy is to the Church altogether extrinsic, — 
an arrangement out of which the clergy be- 
come, as individuals, perhaps more useful to 
the state, more influential in their own neigh- 
bourhoods, and more independent in their 
worldly circumstances, than they might other- 
wise be ; but which neither adds to the strength 
of the Church's claims upon the obedience of 
good men, nor takes away from it* The 
Church existed and flourished in the same 
doctrine, and discipline, and polity, which 
appertain to her now, before it was possible 
for her to enter into alliance with any civil 
government upon earth ; and, if it be God's 
will to bring about in this land a severance of 
the tie, she shall so exist again." 

And well and faithfully did the little band 
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of self-denyiog and devoted men who under- 
took this great work, go forward, for a while, 
with their enterprise. From week to week the 
press put forth a tract, which spoke to the 
hearts and understandings of the multitude, 
in language as novel as it was earnest. You 
saw these closely printed pamphlets, these 
single sheets of coarse whity-brown paper, 
grasped at by the noble and the learned; 
spread cot upon the tables of the fair ; re- 
ceived into the Templar's study, the attor- 
ney's office, the tradesman's back-shop, the 
yeoman's parlour; conned over, reflected upon, 
discussed, in all circles ; while from time 
to time the hearty declaration came forth, — 
" Well, we never knew till now why it was 
our duty to attend the church, and not the 
meeting!" Perhaps the whole history of 
literary undertakings offers no parallel to the 
success which attended the first appearance of 
the " Tracts for the Times." And well would 
it have been for the cause of truth, as well as 
for the peace of the Church and the influence 
of her ministers, had the same spirit of mode- 
ration which distinguished them while yet the 
series was new, continued to r^ulate and 
restrain the zeal of their compilers to the end. 
But we are anticipating. 

It was a fine day in the early spring of the 
year, some months subsequently to the visit 
of the poor-law commissioner at Waltham. 
The incumbent of that celebrated parish sat 
in his study ; and his wife, now grown into a 
matronly, though still a good-looking person, 
sat near him. There was an open letter in 
his hand, the contents of which had evidently 
given much pleasure to both, for their eyes 
glistened as they looked at one another ; and 
she involuntarily drew her chair close to his, 
till her arm rested upon his shoulder, and 
they read together. 

*^ It is, indeed, a kind and noble act," said 
he ; '^ we had no right to expect any thing of 
the sort ; and to come in this way, too, un- 
applied for either by Charles or myself I In- 
deed, my love, I scarcely know whether I 
ought to take advantage of the generosity of 
one whom I have had no opportunity of serv- 
ing, and can hardly number among my per- 
sonal acquaintances." 

" He is very generous," replied the lady ; 
'' and I am sure that I feel as grateful as you 
do. But, at the same time, I cannot help 
saying (though you, of course, will not allow 
it), that this is no more than a just tribute to 
your own excellence, — to your long and 
faithful ministrations in this parish." 

** My dear, you must not become Mrs. 
Primrose in your old age," replied the vicar, 
with a smile. ** Sir Marmaduke may explain 
away the merit of his own act by some such 
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romance as that which now clouds your un- 
derstanding ; but it won't do for either you or 
me to insinuate any thing about deser^•ings. 
No man does his duty as he might do it, in 
any situation of life ; and I am sure that I am 
conscious of too many short-comiugs ever to 
think, far less speak, of merit. Besides, what 
possible claim could I have upon Sir Mar- 
maduke Littlebourne ?" 

«' Doesn't he tell you in his letter ? Is it 
not because he has seen and valued the great 
importance of your services in this parish for 
years back, that he offers the living of St. Bride 
to Charles? Thank him, my love, by all means, 
in your own earnest way ; but don't tell me 
that our boy's success is attributable to any 
other cause than the high character of his 
father.' 

** You are a great goose, Eliza, and that's 
the end of the matter," replied the vicar. 
"However, I must write by this post, — first, to 
offer my acknowledgments to Sir Marma- 
duke, and then to inform Charles of his good 
fortune. A living, even though it be worth no 
more than two hundred and fifty pounds a- 
year, is not what falls to the share of every 
young man, who is without family connexion, 
at the age of twenty-seven." 

From the preceding conversation it will be 
learned, — first, that one of Mr. Jacobson's 
sons was grown to man's estate, that he had 
taken holy orders, and was just presented to a 
benefice, — and, next, that he owed his pre- 
ferment to the unsolicited kindness of Sir 
Marmaduke Littlebourne; who, while dis- 
posing of his Kentish property, retained the 
advowson of the living of St. Bride's, and now 
offered it through his father to the son. The 
offer was made, likewise, In the handsomest 
manner possible ; for the patron's letter spoke 
mainly of the long and faithful services of Mr. 
Jacobson, senior; and expressed little more 
concerning the young presentee than a hope 
that he would follow the example which 
his father had set him. Yet we, who are able 
to look behind the curtain, happen to know 
that another, though certainly not an un- 
worthy motive, had some influence in the 
matter, k)0. The fact is, that between Charles 
Jacobson and Guy, the eldest and favourite 
son of Sir Marmaduke I^ittlebourne, a sincere 
friendship had sprung up. Members of the 
same college at Oxford, and daily attendants 
on the same lectures, the young men disco- 
vered, ere long, that they thought alike on 
almost all important subjects ; and the tem- 
peraments of both being earnest, poetical, 
perhaps enthusiastic, they mutually encou- 
raged and supported one another in their 
views. The mind of Charles was, however, 

of a firmer grasp than that of Guy, or else his 

c 
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principles were more deeply seated, or his 
prejudices more fully awakened; for the 
opinions which he formed never evaporated 
in empty abstractions, — they were reduced to 
practice in all the affairs of life, whatever 
the comparative importance of these might be. 
Guy, on the other hand, felt as keenly as his 
friend. His language, too, was often stronger, 
and his anticipations invariably more in the 
extreme; but it not unfrequently came to 
pass, that in the hour of trial his resolution 
failed him, and that he did something or an- 
other over which, when the morrow arrived, 
he would mourn in dust and ashes. Yet 
were the worst of this young man's back- 
slidings such as, by the generality of his class, 
would have been called not only venial, but 
harmless; and, for the rest, he would have 
rendered himself an object of ridicule in many 
circles had he so much as alluded to them. 

"What ails you to-day?" was often the 
first question put to Guy by his friend, when, 
arm-in-arm with Charles, he walked up the 
grove, that they might perform together their 
early devotions in the college chapel. " I 
am sure that something is wrong ; and I 
suspect that, as usual, you are dissatisfied 
with yourself. What is it, Guy ?" 

" Oh, Charles, I am the most unstable of 
Gotl's creatures I The spirit may be willing, 
but the flesh is weak : I cannot do the thing 
that I would. I am the slave of this body 
and its miserable cravings, and know not how 
to subdue and bring them under." 

" You must not talk so, dear Guy. Our 
warfare is no light one, and seldom, indeed, is 
it given to us to prevail in a day. Dut look 
above, my friend, for the strength which 
cometh not of its own accord ; and exercise 
yourself still more, if need be, in Christian 
discipline. The holy men of old won not 
their odour of sanctity without much battling, 
and many a repulse. Be not downhearted, 
but believe." 

" Oh that I were such as you, Charles, — 
seeing every thing in its proper light, and, 
what is more, a thousand times more, living 
by the righteous rule which you have been 
enabled to frame for yourself! But I am the 
reverse of all this ; I am not worthy to go 
into that house of prayer. I will return to my 
rooms, and weep there." 

" No, no, Guy ; come with me ; come on. 
You will derive from the exercise in which 
you are going to engage a marvellous increiise 
of strength ; and we will talk about your trials 
when matins are over, and take counsel to- 
gether as to the course which it becomes you 
to follow." 

Thus talked these youths, for youths they 
were ; the fiwt down being yet upon their 



cheeks when their intimacy began, and them- 
selves still undergraduates about the period 
when the spirit of which I have spoken else- 
where awoke in Oxford. And as all their 
leanings and impulses were noble — as they 
venerated times past, of which they could 
see but the shadow in repose, in exaet pro- 
])ortion to the abhorrence with which they 
contemplated the busy, bustling, turbulent, 
go-a-hrad ])rocecdings of the day, it is little 
to be wondered at if they drank freely of those 
waters which the rod of a second lawgiver 
seemed to have brought forth from the barren 
rock. For both Guy Littleboume and Charles 
Jacobson soon became attendants on the 
Sunday-evening service at St Mary's Church, 
and ended, as many others did, in avowing 
themselves followers of him who, with a pe- 
culiar but a very stirring elocpience, was then 
accustomed to teach there. And let it not be 
forgotten that, as yet, all was practical, clear, 
and without reserve, in the doctrine of the 
Church's volimtary regenerators. They spoke 
of the apostolical succession and the prero- 
gatives of the priesthood, not as things per- 
sonal, but as inseparable from the office ; they 
lauded the usages of earlier and better ages, 
when fastings and voluntary penance were 
practised by the faithful, as a means whereby 
the flesh might be brought in subjection to 
the spirit ; they eulogised the rubrics, too, and 
the requirements of a morning and evening 
prayer daily throughout the year, and the 
setting apart of timers and seasons in remem- 
brance of apostles and of martyrs, the first 
teachers of divine things, or the victims of 
the fury with which the Gospel was greeted in 
the world. They gave the honour that was 
due to rites not of man's invention ; but 
they went no further. And hence it arose 
that great multitudes followed them, esfiecially 
from among the young and the ardent ; who, 
believing that dark days were coming, braced 
and prepared themselves to meet them ; and 
were ready in a thousand instances, as, doubt- 
less, they are ready still, to lay down their 
lives for the truth, as it seemed at length to 
have broken in upon their minds. Of this 
number were the two friends. They with- 
drew not one moment from the train of 
study which the academic course demanded ; 
but many an hour was stolen fh>m sleep, that 
they might read the works of the fathers 
together; and more and more be encouraged 
to live, and, if need be, to die, for that 
Church, to promote the spread and influence 
of which they regarded as the noblest as well 
as the most righteous end of a Christian man's 
existence. 

Time ran his course, and the friends hav- 
ing kept the usual terms went into the 
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schools, both candidates for honours. They 
were alike successful, insomuch that the ex- 
amining masters proved unable to determine 
which had acquitted himself the more ere* 
ditably. But Providence had cast their lots 
in different spheres. Guy Littlebourne with- 
drew from the University, and, through an 
honest disinclination to lead an unprofitable 
life, entered at Lincoln's Inn as a student of 
law. Charles, when of age, took orders, 
stood for a fellowship, and won it; but re- 
ceived no encouragement to aspire after the 
office of college tutor. He, therefore, after a 
brief sojourn in his new apartments, accepted 
the offer of a curacy in the country, to the 
duties of which he applied himself with the 
zeal and earnestness which were to be ex- 
pected from one of his character. Moreover, 
as his curacy lay at no great distance from 
Oxford, he found opportunities from time to 
time to refresh himself by a vbit to the seat, 
not of learning alone, but, as he honestly be- 
lieved, of truth also. He corresponded, like- 
wise, with his father and his friend regularly. 
From the former he received much counsel, 
which, though it did not always produce a viisi- 
blc effect, cannot be said to have been wasted 
upon him. To the latter he continued to be 
a sort of guide and adviser in every little diffi- 
culty that occurred to him. And so grateful 
to the son of a poor country parson was the 
heir of landed estates of the estimated value 
of 15,000/. a- year, and the representative of a 
family second to none in the south of Eng- 
land in regard to the gentleness of its blood 
and its hereditary loyalty, that he never 
ceased to speak of Charles, to his father, as if 
the world contained not his equal. The con- 
sequence was that Sir Marmaduke, who loved 
and was proud of his son, took the earliest 
opportunity of placing the benefice of St. 
Bride's at his disposal ; and at Guy*s request 
wrote to our old friend, Mr. Jacobson, the 
letter which enabled him to offer that piece of 
preferment to his sou. 

CHAPTER IV. 

A YOUNG RECTOR. 

Thrbe years had elapsed since Charles Ja- 
cobson had been an inmate of the parsonage 
at Waltham. He was then just admitted to 
priest's orders, and, though pale and thin, his 
parents naturally attributed the circumstance 
to the close application to study, in which 
he represented himself as having indulged. 
A good deal of anxiety regarding him had, 
however, been kept alive, especially in the 
mind of his mother, in consequence of certain 
expressions, which seemed as if they crept 



unawares into his letters. There was a tone 
of melancholy often in his correspondence for 
which she, good soul I could guess at no 
cause. He delighted, especially when writing 
to his fatlier, to speculate about the con- 
nexion that might be supposed to subsist 
between the living and the dead. His views 
of the present life were all as of a mere state 
of preparation for another. There was no- 
thing of the romance of youth — of such ro- 
mance, at least, as youth usually surrenders 
itself to the guidance of — in his disposition. 
He had no worldly wishes, scarcely any 
worldly hopes about to-morrow. To live for 
the Church's service here, and to be received 
among the number of the faithful hereaflcr, 
seemed to be the subject of hb sleeping dreams 
and of his waking visions. And more than 
once he had gone so far as to express some- 
thing like a desire to ** go away early and be 
at rest." Still, as oflen as the question was 
put to him in direct terms, his answer was, 
that his health was excellent and his spirits 
without a cloud. Accordingly, his very quiet 
acceptance of the benefice that was offered, 
resting on a belief ** that, without doubt, the 
field of labour was adapted to his capacity, 
othemise it would not be assigned to him," if 
it caused a moment's surprise, especially in Mrs. 
Jacobson's woman's mind, was not productive 
of any serious uneasiness. On the contrary, 
the excellent couple, with their olive-branches 
round about the table, looked forward with 
delight to the day that was fixed for Charles's 
coming; and the latter especially rejoiced as 
they said one to another, " He will be papa's very 
nearest neighbour, and we'll see him just as 
often as we like, either here or at St. Bride's." 
The day so eagerly, if not very long looked 
forward to, came at last ; and at three o'clock 
in the afternoon of a fresh, dry, March day, 
the sound of wheels driving first rapidly, and 
then stopping all at once at the corner, told 
that the London coach was the bearer of some 
passenger, probably for the vicarage. Open 
ilew all the windows that looked into the lane. 
Forth from the front door ran a group of boys 
and girls — the eldest a graceful creature of 
eighteen, who no sooner felt the air blow 
fresh upon her bare head and neck, than, with 
an instinctive delicacy, she shrank back again 
into the hall. The rest, however, bounded 
forward ; and there was a shout of gladness 
as they threw themselves about a tall young 
man, ere he could well reach the ground, 
whose slendei form was enveloped from head 
to foot in a long black great-coat. In a mo- 
ment he had taken the youngest in his arms 
and in»i)rinted a kiss upon her plump and rosy 
lips. The rc»st, two line boys, one in his first 
suit of jacket and trousers, the other still the 
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wearor of a tunic, came in for their embrace 
in like manner; while the servant, having 
arrived, took possession of the portmanteau, 
and the whole set forward. On the step at 
the front door stood the mother of that band, 
her cheek flushed with eagerness and her eye 
dimmed with moisture, which, as her darling 
son drew near, melted into a tear and rolled — 
no emblem of sorrow, but the reverse — over her 
cheek. Charles shook himself free from the 
clinging hold of his little brothers and sister, 
and with a cry of " Mother I my dear, dear 
mother I " was instantly in her embrace. And 
then she led him in, and there, in the hall. 
Amy — the creature whom he had left just 
passing the border-line of childhood, and 
now met again just as she seemed to have 
advanced to womanhood's early spring — fell 
upon his neck. How the young man's large 
blue eye dilated as he gazed upon his sister I 

"Can this be Amy — my plaything of a 
year ago — my friend and sister now? How 
beautiful you are I God grant that you be 
more, my child I " 

There was a tone in this brief address so 
grave, yet so tender, that she to whom it was 
spoken involuntarily lifted up her head, gazed 
into her brother's face, and burst into tears. 
It was so unlike the sort of greeting which a 
young brother gives to a young sister after a 
three years' severance, that it went to the 
hearts of all who witnessed it. Not that Amy 
was saddened by it, far less chilled or repulsed. 
On the contrary, the flood-gates of all her holier 
afiections seemed at once to be broken down, 
and she felt that she loved the speaker as she 
had never loved him before ; albeit there was a 
touch of reverence mixed up with the feeling. 

" Amen, ray brother," was her reply, as she 
suffered her cheek to fall again upon his 
shoulder, and, winding her arm round his 
neck, embraced him weeping. But Charles 
either did not heed, or did not stop to remark 
upon the effect which his words had produced. 
His fathers voice was heard under the green 
swing-door; which, in that neat but somewhat 
primitive parsonage, divided the outer from 
the inner hall ; and Charles, who won^hipped 
the very earth on which his father trod, could 
not be restrained. He gently extricated him- 
self from his sisters embrace, and, pushing 
back the slight barrier that divided them, was 
at once in his father's arms. These two men — 
the one with the snow of sixty winters on his j 
brow, the other in the very prime and strength i 
of earlv manhood, kissed each otlier as if thev ! 
had been children. And then, what a happy i 
group it was that stood, and sat, and romped j 
about, and clambered up the stranger's knees, ; 
in the little drawing-room I Oh, season of. 
blessedness and peace I while as yet all the 



afiections are pure and unsullied — whereon 
sin has not intruded, nor strong temptation 
arisen to warp the dispositions and the wishes 
from objects round which they may inno- 
cently centre ; oh, days of holy joy I when 
young and old meet as in God's own pre- 
sence, and open out, after each brief seyerancey 
hearts that are already fit for heaven, because 
they have never felt the weight and the burden 
of anxiety upon them ; when will you come 
again and shed your sunshine over those 
whom the world has too much enslaved, or a 
sad experience of the hollowness of time's 
best promises throws back upon themselves, 
without teaching them to look higher ? Alas ! 
the down that tints the wing of the butterfly 
is not more delicate than the moral bloom 
which, once brushed aside from the human 
soul, never covers it again — no, not though, 
through very sufiering, the soul itself be 
elevated on the scale of spiritual essences. A 
happy group was that which the arrival of 
Charles Jacobson brought together in the 
drawing-room of Waltham Parsonage, none 
seeking more than the present moment af- 
forded, all contented with the past, and trustful 
in regard to the future : — ** bearing all things, 
believing all things, hoping all things, endur- 
ing all things." Yet, even within that circle, 
sunny and innocent though it seemed to be, 
the seeds of many sorrows were scattered. 
For not by a flowery path, nor yet over the vel- 
vet sward that borders it, may the sons of men 
hope, under any circumstances, to take their 
journey. It is in tribulation and difficulty, in 
disappointment and sore trials, that the sort of 
discipline is applied which teaches the great 
lesson, without having learned which all others 
avail not, namely, that there is no rest like the 
rest of the grave ; nor any hopes worth a wise 
man's steady encouragement, save those which 
shall find their accomplishment beyond it. 

A scene such as has tempted us to linger 
over this page needs, after all, no language to 
describe it. Probably it finds a reflex in every 
heart which retains even a touch of its natural 
freshness; but, however this may be, the 
greeting of Charles Jacob^^on and his family, 
though very tender, came to an end in due 
time; and the young priest was conducted, 
amid much merry chat, by his little brothers 
and his tiny sister to his apartment There 
all the materials for the adjustment of bis 
toilet having been spread out, the young fry 
left him ; Henry, the eldest, observing as he 
shut the door, '' Now make haste, Charles, 
there's a good fellow. We have roast lamb 
for dinner to-day, and as it is just upon six 
o'clock, and cook is very punctual, mamma 
will be in great stew if you keep us waiting." 

Charles Jacobson lingered over his toilet 
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the highest point of tbe Schneekoppe is only 
5000 feet 

The prospect from the Hampelbaude had 
still been bright and clear, although the wind 
was up, blowing strong and cold. As the 
suD descended, the wind got higher, driving 
before it a host of clouds, which at first 
jostled and scuffled with one another, but by 
degrees united and rolled themselves into one 
compact and dark grey mass, and settled like 
an opaque bell around the cone, enabling us to 
see neither plain nor mountain, heaven nor 
earth. And then the wind rose to a perfect 
hurricane, and we felt it sensibly as we began 
to mount the cone — a naked,' open spot, 
exposed to every blast, and precipitously 
steep. 

I found it difficult to keep my feet and to 
climb the rough ascent In half an hour we 
had achieved the summit ; and when the man 
who had acted as my guide said to me in a 
cheerful, friendly manner, <' You walk well, 
my lady," 1 felt flattered and well rewarded 
for my toil. And I must confess this was 
my sole reward ; for darkness so densely sur- 
rounded us, that the closest objects were un- 
distinguishable. It was only half-past eight 
o'clock. We were hospitably received into 
the ckapely as they call the inn which Count 
Schafigotsch, the proprietor of the whole of 
this district, has fitted up here for travellers. 
It is a small, round, tower-like building, with 
very strong walls, and the smallest windows, 
placed high up under the roof, the better to 
withstand the storm that rages during seven- 
eighths of the year. When I say, '' hospita- 
bly received," I mean, that the chapel gave 
us all that it had : shelter, and the frugal fare 
of ^gs and ham, bread and butter. Nothing 
thrives up there; and you can get nothing, 
not even water. Every thing must be car- 
ried up ; and hence the people limit them- 
selves to what is absolutely necessary. It is 
a very difierent afiair upon the Rigi, in Swit- 
zerland. There you shall dine as in any 
other Swiss inn. There you find a long 
range of sleeping-apartments, with comfort- 
able beds, a salon with a piano, and a pretty 
library ; and it is higher than the Schneekoppe, 
But then, on the other hand, you meet the 
whole world of travellers, whilst here you 
have the merest fraction. Fortunately, we 
met with a very small party: a father, with 
his three little boys, who had bravely come 
the whole way on foot, and one or two gen- 
tlemen besides. It was, indeed, fortunate, for 
the accommodation is very limited. The in- 
terior of the chapel consists of one chamber, 
heated by a good iron stove, which at the same 
time performs the necessary cooking. A part 
of the room is partitioned ofi*, and here the 



crockery, linen, and provisions, are kept 
Some tables and benches compose the furni- 
ture of the public room: a little staircase 
leads to a sort of balcony or box, in which 
some half-dozen resting-places or mattrasses 
are placed. Better accommodation is not to 
be had in these upper regions. I laid myself 
very quietly down upon one of the mat- 
trasses, and looked upon my position as a 
very good preparation for a journey into the 
East The space below was likewise occu- 
pied during the night by the people of the 
house, the chair-porters, and the guides. For 
a long time they amused themselves with 
card-playing ; th'is and the endless loquacity in 
which the vulgar so fondly indulge kept 
them up until near midnight About that 
time the common straw, sweetened by some 
feather-beds, was spread upon the ground, 
conversation was hushed, and very shortly 
afterwards the enviable sleepers were snor- 
ing with all their might and main. Would 
that I had been tired enough to go to sleep I 
A fearful storm raged through the night; and, 
yearning for day-break, I counted every hour 
as it struck upon the big house-clock. At tbe 
approach of dawn, loud voices were heard 
without, demanding admission. The people 
of the inn were up in an instant, but no ad- 
mittance was granted until the straw, &c., 
were cleared away, so that the good folks 
outside grew clamorous at the delay. A 
severe altercation took place, ending at 
length with the rushing into tbe room of a 
perfect stream of human beings, a portion of 
the dancing party at the Hampelbaude, who 
wished to enjoy a sunrise from the Koppe. 
Rejoiced to have got through the night, I 
was quickly on my feet — how quickly you 
may guess, when I tell you that I had not 
even taken the pins out of my hair, nor my 
shoes from my feet. But the precaution did not 
help me. The sun rose in an impenetrable mist, 
which occasionally fell in icy drops, driven 
about by the raging storm. The chapel was 
now thronged with people, and the atmo- 
sphere was heavy to suffocation, yet every 
one drew his cloak close about him, for there 
was no fire to be had, because tbe hurricane 
drove the smoke back into the chimney again. 
At broad day this uncomfortable state of 
things was the same ; and every body then 
discovered, for the first time, that he had 
come to the Koppe to very little purpose. A 
little canary-binl, whose cage hung at the 
window above, struck up a matin song, and 
trilled out a note or two. But he must have 
felt his little throat closed up by hostile ele- 
ments ; he was dumb again in an instant : he 
rolled himself into a ball under his wings, and 
sat dejected and mute upon his perch ; and so 
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sat every one of us. Now and then one would 
walk out to lake an account of the weather, 
and to bring bad news back. The very 
^mter-carrier of the house, armed, one would 
think, against weather of all kinds, had been 
stopped in his morning progress; the storm 
had demolished him, flinging his buckets in one 
direction, and his pipe in another. At length, 
about seven o'clock, it was announced that 
there was a slight cessation, and that a de- 
scent might be attempted. We all rushed 
out : but many rushed as quickly back again 
on coming face to face with the fury of the 
stonu. I braved it. Tlie worst that could 
happi'n to me was a fall; and, to avoid it, I 
hud only to duck skilfully ui)on the approach 
of a gust of wind more violent than usual. 
We started ; one of the porters laid fast hold 
of me under the arm, the other went fom'ard 
with the light chair upon his back. Every 
step was a battle. All of a sudden my con- 
ductor cri<»d out " Donneriotlter ! " I beg 
pardon for him, dejir mother ; but indeed he 
needed this expression. If an Italian boat- 
man l>egins to pray, be sure there's some- 
thing amiss : and it is the same M'hen a Ger- 
man guide or carrier begins to swear. Very 
much terrified, I asked what was the matter? 
He pointed towards his comrade with a chair. 
At a tuni of the path where you came right 
into the teeth of the tempest, stood the giant 
of a man stock still, for, when he tried to go 
one step forwards, he staggered six steps back- 
wards. My guide gave me to understand that 
he would not undertake, alone, to conduct me 
to the bottom ; and indeed, on account of mv 
wide garments, he should like first to help his 
companion with the chair as far as the base 
of the cone. This was accordingly done. 
Then they both came back and attached 
themselves, with all their strength, to my arms; 
and in this way, without any mishap, although 
staggering and reeling like intoxicated people, 
we reached the bottom. And do you not 
think I made a pretty figure with ballast, in 
the shape of a chair-porter hanging upon each 
arm, like a light craft carrying too much 
sail ? At the foot of the cone there was a 
decided improvement; for upon the broad 
mountain-ridge there is no longer any fear of 
being dashed into an abyss. Whether these 
abysses upon the cone are really so precipi- 
tous and close as the guides gave me to un- 
derstand, when all danger was passed, I can- 
not say ; for I ascended the cone in an im- 
penetrable mist, and I cf/'scended it in like 
manner. At mid-day we were again in Warm- 
brunuy and whilst the clouds lay still heavy 
upon the mountain, the weather here was 
beautiful. Such is the true and melancholy 
account of my journey to the Koppe* I have 



seldom had better fortune in lofty regions, 
and, therefore, the very favourable impres- 
sion left upon me by Warmbrunn is by no 
means obliterated by this expedition. Let 
not mountains, and waterfalls, consider them- 
selves prejudiced, when I confess that the most 
agreeable object of all here was the fair and 
amiable Lady of Warmbrunn herself. 

On the following morning we passed 
through Hir9chberg^ SchtceidmtZj Franken- 
steiUy into the county of GlaiZy a small terri- 
tory, snatched, as it were, from Bohemia, 
and united to Silesia by the Seven Years' War. 
It looks far more Bohemian than Silesian. 
There are no Silesian dales, broad and laugh- 
ing, bounded by the mountain chain — no rich, 
fresh fruit-trees bordering the roads — no 
beautiful village-like villages, where the 
houses, surrounded by their little gardens, 
peep out in every direction — no small clean 
towns remarkable for their happy appear- 
ance, their looks of comfort and well-doing. 
It is an undulating, hilly country, uniform 
in colour and shape; fields, and nothing bnt 
fields, up hill and down hill, with now and 
then, perhaps, a wood-covered height, dis- 
playing a pilgrim's shrine, as the Anna 
Chapel at GlatZy and the Maria of the Snatr 
at Ilabeischtoerfy and at times, also, the 
castle of a nobleman. The population is 
strictly Catholic. Fiintenbergy IVaUis^in, 
AifJiann, Herf/erstein, all Austrian nobles, are 
the chief owners of the soil, which is indeed 
excellent, and even more productive than that 
of Silesia. They possess castles, too, with 
magnificent grounds, o|>en to strangers; 
amongst such is Kunzendorf, at LandeAy 
and the re^^idencc of Count Herberstein, 
whose exquisite park, overshadowed with 
magnificent trees, and spread with the 
choicest flowers, struck me as the most 
charming spot in the whole county. The 
climate is considerably more severe than in 
Silesia. Whilst near Bresiau the harvest began 
in the middle of July, it was not to take place 
in tlio milder districts about Glatz until Augnst, 
and higher up the hills, atCudowa, not until the 
end of that month. The county seems by no 
means so well cai-ed for and attendnl to as Si- 
lesia, nor is it rendered so availAl>4e. It had a 
Sclavonian look, like Bohemia and Moravia. 
It would seem that the people of Sclavonic 
origin satisfy themselves with drawing from 
the earth the nH'n* essentials of life. The 
small cottages of the peasants are perfectly 
l>ald, with no garden surrounding them, no 
rose-bush adorning them; and yet, perad- 
venture, some creeper shall wind its green 
tendrils about the image of a Madonna, placed 
in a niche close to the house-door. The little 
luxury which the people do not crave for 
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themfldTW thaj cad afford to that which is 
holy. In spite of the advantages of Silesia, I 
find that the prosperity of her extensive and 
beautiful villages, eontaioing some thousands 
of inhabitants, has been considerably impaired 
ainee her linen manufieictures, the staple of the 
country, has ceased to be as profitable as it 
used to be. I heard accounts of the most 
bitter and abject misery-— of pitiable distress. 
The Silesian linen was never famous or sought 
after on account of its excellence, but for its 
cheapness. And to such an extent was the 
trade carried on* that the master manufac- 
tarers sent their goods even into Spain. 
Thence you have the foreign names for Si- 
leeiaa linen ; Creoiy for example. Since the 
mixture of cotton into the texture — since, in- 
deed, the superseding of linen altogether by 
cotton goods, and, especially, since England 
with her spinning-machines has crushed the 
weavers of Germany by furnishing their pro- 
duce at a much cheaper rate, Silesia has been 
unable to stand its ground against the enormous 
opposition. It is said, too, that many manufac- 
turers injured their trade by supplying articles 
which would not last, having ruined them by 
the injudicious use of chlorine in bleaching. 
Many of the linen-weavers have turned into cot- 
ton-weavers ; but this employment has become 
so very general, that it is absolutely profitless. 
A week's earnings do not amount to more 
than half a dollar, making an annual income 
of six-and-twenty dollars. And out of tiiis, 
a man, his wife, and children, are to exist! 
Other linen-weavers however, are obstinate, 
and will stick to the trade at which their fa- 
thers and grandfathers have worked before 
them, looking upon cotton-weaving as de- 
grading and di^raccful. In short, in the 
hills of Silesia, as in those of Saxony, and as 
in ever}' place where the cultivation of tlic 
soil is not the principal source of maintenance 
for the common people, there exist a wretch- 
edoeaa and a want that tear one's heart to 
witness, especially when, beholding the blos- 
soms of prosperity falling away one after ano- 
ther, you are further doomed to hear how far 
othcTwiie it has been in former times, how 
fair and flourishing I Still, as I liave already 
said, all this is not externally evident ; it is as 
with tradespeople who lead a fast and dashing 
life, and whose bankruptcy first discovers 
that they were ruined men ten years ago. 
There are no large manufacturing villages in 
the country, as there arc in Silesia, and hence 
it is neither so thickly peopled nor so ani- 
mated. This partial nakedness, and the eternal 
undulation of the land, dividei the county ri- 
goroufily from the country with which it is in- 
corporated. According to my taste, Silesia is 
much more beautiful ; the mountain charac- 



ter is more decidedly impressed upon it t ex- 
tensive valleys, encompassed by lofty hills. 
The highest hills of the county, the Heus^ 
eheuer and the Schneeherg^ lose their effect 
upon a soil that in itself is undulating, and do 
not sufficiently tower above it. Individual 
beauties and interesting points there cer- 
tainly are; this very Heuacheuer being one, 
which we ascended from Cudowa, The 
watering-places of the county are very re- 
markable ; yes, dear mother, but it is for their 
vileness. It is impossible for any one in these 
days to imagine places so utterly devoid of 
comfort It is perfectly ridiculous I The 
beds in these places are, for the sake of eco- 
nomy, I presume, made so short and narrow, 
that a creature larger than a pigmy can find 
no rest in them. The Uny bedstead is over- 
loaded with stufied feather-beds, which al- 
ways, and here especially, difiuse a certain 
damp efiiuvium. But pray, if you are over- 
come with loathing, do not think of having 
them removed ; for in their place you shall 
get nothing better than a hay mattrass, with 
an odour in every respect as disagreeable. Over 
such beds they spread you sheets about as 
large as a moderate-sized pocket-handkerchief, 
and clean only if particularly requested to be 
so. Will you believe it ? On all the doors 
of the hotel apartments there is affixed a list 
of prices, and upon this you read, to your 
indescribable astonislHuent — a bed, so much ; 
and a bed with clean sheets, so much more. 
The village-inns in Spain occurred to me, in 
the coffee-room of which there is always one 
wash hand basin and one towel, common to 
every boily. It is very possible that in the 
small towns of the county, in Glaiz and 
Ilabefsckwerty only such travellers arc ex- 
pected as are not nice in this particular of 
eoniuiunity of goods ; and to the watering- 
places which are visited chiefly by Sile- 
H&ns and a few Poles, folks journey with bag 
and baggage, and with a complete household 
economy. Once there, a residence is secured. 
Tiieir own goods become tlie furniture, and 
they themselves are as comfortable as possi- 
ble. At least, such is the manner of pro- 
ceeding in Landwky where many families 
spend the summer. Heuce it is that the 
hotels are so detestable. Shut your eyes to 
this misery, and Landeck is neat and pretty 
enough, especially when you accustom your- 
self a little to its exceedingly confined posi- 
tion. For the first day I f^ every where as 
if under the earth. Tlie valley is so small, 
and, at tlie same time, so irregular, that al- 
most before every house, and, in truth, close 
upon it, there stands a separate hill. You are 
always in a kind of hollow, not dug away 
from dark walls of rock, but lying at the foot 
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of green declivities, whose verdure gives it 
beauty. The fairest ornament of Landeck, 
her necklace, is the Biela, a charming stream- 
let, gliding between alders, so swiftly and 
nimbly, so silver-clear, with so deep a mur- 
muring and so sweet a babbling, that eye 
and ear never grow weary with gazing and 
listening. Arrayed like a delicately formed 
and magical serpent, — by day in spangles of 
gold, — at night, beneath the moon, in silvery 
scales, it brings life and motion into the nar- 
row valley, which we love for its sake. Yet 
the society of Landeck would have rendered 
the place pleasing to me had there been no 
Biela to recommend it. I had heard that 
none but a Silesian will find favour with 
Silcsians, and that you will meet witli no con- 
sideratibn if you are not one of themselves. 
I can only state the reverse. 

Some celebrated spots near Ixtmlecky the 
ruins of Karpenstcin, and the Drciecker, cer- 
tainly afford views over the crowd of hills, 
but these are more monotonous seen from 
above than when you are amongst them. 
Unquestionably the most remarkable thing at 
Karjyensteln was, that, when we reached the 
top of it, our guide looked industriously about 
for the ruins, and expressed himself highly 
dissatisfied when he discovered them ; he had 
never been up there before. There are at 
present merely the remains of the old castle 
walls, which it is diHicult to distinguish from 
the solid lumps of rock. To my joy and sur- 
prise, clambering up amongst the stones, I 
came upon an Alpine rose-tree. I was not 
aware that this plant is to be found on any 
mountains of Germany save those of the Alps. 

Tlie most interesting excursion in the neigh- 
bourhood of Landeck is to the WolfehfdU; it 
is really delightful ! The place had been de- 
scribed to me as imposing and grandiose; but 
such epithets are by no means applicable. 
Indeed, throughout the country there is a 
total absence of the sombre and wild. It may 
be deseribcHi generally as rude and lonely, a 
small northern idyl, with the single cherished 
spots, the watering-places, and castle parks, 
gleaming over arable and pasture-land like 
fleeting streaks of sunshine. You drive to 
Wolfelrfall in a plauwageuy which is a vehicle 
peculiarly Silesian ; a basket carriage upon 
four wheels, with a tight awning of gaily 
striped linen that effectually protects the tra- 
veller from rain and sunshine. Steps are an 
exception — a luxury in such conveyances. 
You mount with one daring stride. The 
seats are suspended by straps, and shake so 
abominably that the upper part of your body 
wabbles and flies from side to side, whilst 
your feet at the bottom of the basket, which 
rests on the axles, keep in one position, and 



are quite indifferent to the movement going 
on above them. This is dreadfully fatigaing 
work, for the by-ways are as bad as the 
turnpike roads, formed for the most part of 
basaltic stone, are excellent. It is on this 
account that light carriages are emfdoyed. 
Going to the fall, you descend, for it drops 
into a narrow glen ; it then forms a small 
basin, and afterwards streams through a 
grotto further out The entire scene, com- 
posed of rocks and trees, is very picturesque, 
and the very sight and sound of water, be it 
simply the unpretending Wolfely or be it the 
majestic Rhine, act upon me like a spelL 
Without being conscious of any other feeling 
than that of delight at beholding the potent 
and graceful, restless, but, oh, not unquiet 
motion, I can sit by the hour and watch the 
glassy fall ! Say, does not a Spirit dwdl 
there, speaking in enigmas to us, — a Spirit 
whom we might not only hear as now, but 
I understand and answer, could our souls once 
loosen the body's iron chain — once loosen it 
but a little, dear Father of Heaven I It were 
easy to resume it again, to resign one's self 
to it, as to the parachute, which brings the 
tiaveller in air back to his solid earth again. 
What is man in his finiteness but a being 
misplaced in such a fleshly parachute ? 

In Heinerzy I was only half a league from 
the little town of the same name, the suburb of 
which, Kohlhauy is the actual watering-place. 
It looked melancholy indeed I It was a lovely 
! day, but sadness was upon every thing, espe- 
j cially upon the grand promenade, the straight 
long avenue which divides the mead and 
affords the most convenient spot for exercise 
to the consumptive patients. A few visitors 
were there, some walking, others sitting down, 
and, oh, how pale, languid, and worn away I 
It narrows your chest to behold such. Dearest 
mother, I have four wishes — no, not wishes — 
prayers. Man may himself help in the fulfil- 
ment of a wish. I can do nothing towards the 
accomplishment of mine ; they are, therefore, 
prayers, and being such are the more ardent. 
Here they are: hkalth, a vigorous heart, 
THE LOVE OF MY FAMILY, and, whcu it oomes 
to dying, a rapid flight into eternity. 
W^ith the first three, life is worth living for ; 
with them you may endure much, combat 
nmch, obtain much. With the last, death is 
— ASCENSION I How intensely did this prayer 
rise from my soul in Reinerz ! 

A deluge drenched us between this place 
and C^idowa, which lies tolerably high in the 
mountains, and b close upon the Bohemian 
frontier. The name in Bohemian means /lo- 
veriy; and the poorest of watering-places it 
certainly is. In a wet summer the visitors 
must be very much put to it in the wretched 
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houses of woody which are looked after by 
dirty, bareiboted maid-servants. The inha- 
bitaots, however, are very friendly and oblig- 
ing, will gladly do any thing to serve you and 
render you happy, and have no idea that you 
can be accommodated any where in the world 
better than in CudMoa. You look at their 
honest fiices till at last you believe it yourself. 
Pretty walks and parterres extend to a chapel 
built OD a hill, which we ascended in the dew of 
the morning whilst the horses were harnessing 
to the piauwageny which was to convey us to 
MnueAeuer, It had rained heavily. The 
itMids were unfathomable ; the journey was 
uneasy ; now we got out, and now the driver 
jumped down and tried what he could do by 
literally ^* putting his shoulder to the wheel;" 
and besides the weather was so doubtrul, the 
sky was so buried in clouds, that it was ab- 
surd to hope for a view from the top of the 
Meusekeuer, The whole region was wrapped 
in mist ; nothing could be discerned but tlie 
road ; and this went close by the side of a 
stream, or through it, and, on quitting it, clam- 
bered in a break-neck fashion over the backs 
of untracked hills. An unsightly village with 
a few ragged inhabitants made a sorry figure, 
seen dindy at intervals through the fog that 
surrounded us. Thus for tliree hours did we 
drive, for the most part in one steep ascent, 
till at length we reached the village of Carls- 
berffy standing upon an elevated plain at the 
foot of the UeuscJieuery and where the au- 
thorities supply you with a guide. Just as 
our preparations for the march were com- 
pleted, there came a furious blast of wind, 
bearing before it a mass of cloud into the 
hollow, and suddenly unveiling the Heus- 
cheuer, whose far-stretched and roof-like po- 
lished summit for the moment presented to 
our view a rough colossal- looking building. 
But how wonderfully is this rock, shall we 
say split asunder, or heaped together? It 
resembles that ofAderdmch, and yet it is very 
different. There, as here, single bodies of 
rock; yet there all aspiring more or less to 
the pyramidical form, here rolled into lumps. 
Those of Adersbach are the more curious and 
rare, whibt we are not without extraordinary 
objects here, witness t/ie Grandfather^s Chaivy 
ike Moor' 9 Heady the PulpUy ^c. You may 
mount over the masses of rock which form 
the HeuseheueTy upon very convenient steps, 
to the height of 2600 feet above the level of 
the sea, at which point a magnificent prospect 
is obtained over the country into Bohemia, and 
as far as the most distant range of the Silesian 
mountains. Oh, it is glorious to be in this 
world of rocks, at once so fabulous and unac- 
countable I In one of the rocks there is a 
round cavity ; the guide struck into it with a 



hammer, and it yielded a clear, metallic sound 
like that of a bell ; but only in this one hollow. 
And wherefore in this alone ? In a perfectly 
straight, deep cleft, there is a piece of rock 
as smooth as a slate, which, when smartly 
knocked with the foot, is set into a wavering 
motion. Above, upon a kind of plinth, you 
discover the distinct impression of a finely 
ribbed shell, and near it impressions of others 
less marked. What a state of the world must 
that have been when these masses of sand- 
stone were so much pulp, and what unknown 
changes must have brought by degrees the fluid 
into rock ! How emphatically do these same 
small and pretty shells speak to us of the trans- 
itoriness of the earthly creation ! A las ! all that 
exists is doomed to decay — a dreary thought 
whilst gazing upon a world of loveliness I 
The contrasts in nature are very striking. 
Water is sublime, because no object leaves a 
trace upon its surface. The Rock has a hold 
upon our affections by treasuring up all traces. 
From the Heuscheuer you behold villages and 
towns ; the fortress of Silberhergy a Silesian 
GibraUary said to be impregnable; GlatZy 
the fortress of the county, with its white, 
gleaming walls ; JBraututUy in Bohemia. Na- 
chody the reported birthplace of WtdlensUitiy 
is concealed by a hill ; reportedy for the 
fact is not established. The enchantment in- 
separable from every great man sheds around 
the grand apparitions of the world a magical 
light, which to the contemporary eye is a 
light from heaven, or from below, and it in- 
quires not further into the whence and the 
whither. Of contemporaries, one shall relate 
the tale in this fashion to his children, an- 
other, in another fashion, as he has heard it, 
or as his ignorance suggests. Much later 
come the scribblers with their examinations, 
their comparisons, their contradictory facts 
and dates, and, last of all, steps forth the man 
with proofs as clear as day that your hero 
never lived at all — for how can he have lived 
when his birthplace is undetermined and dis- 
puted? It is astounding that people should 
esteem the consistent developement of a partial 
view as the triumph of erudition. 

I was not able to pay a visit to Grafenberg, 
now so celebrated throughout the world, and 
which lies in Austrian Silesia, on the Moravian 
frontier. I was desirous of reaching Vienna, 
in which city a fortnight would too quickly 
pass away in providing for my distant journey ; 
and for reaching an object quickly what help 
like that of a railway ? Where the roads are 
uninteresting and tedious, like that between 
Olmiitz and Viennoy I ask for nothing else. 
As long as the mountains of the county, how- 
beit gradually diminishing in height, undulate 
into MoraviOy the character of the country 
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oontinuet antltered. It is upon first arriving 
at the long Moravian villages, built in the 
form of streets, that the eye is offended by 
the sterility of a scene void of trees and water. 
As a set-off to this, you have for an extent of 
four or five miles an exhibition of most lovely 
women. Peculiar Ijcauties, too I The coun- 
tenance and nostrils somewhat broad, eyes 
black and brilliant, a soft and light brunette 
complexion, and about the black hair a flow- 
ered kerchief, winding turbanwise around 
the forehead, and dropping at the temples in 
two points ; this head-dress upon such fea- 
tures reminds one of the Egyptian statues. 
The day being Sunday, and the weather fine, 
I had the good fortune to behold them sitting 
before their housof>, or walking abroad. Wo- 
men's faces and landscape were soon lost in 
the broad country towards which we were 
advancing, and evening closed by degrees, 
hiding, I believe, but little beauty from me. 
it was eleven o'clock when we reached Olmiitz, 
and at two o'clock upon the afternoon of the 
following day, after steaming for eight hours 
upon the railroad, wc alighted in this city at 
the hotel of the Golden Iximb. 

Here is a journey without one adventure. 
Look for none when we sail upon the Danube ; 
but later, beloved mother, you shall have ad- 
ventures in plenty. I kiss my hand to you. 



LETTER H. 

FROM VIENNA TO MY MOTIIEB. 

Preparations for the Journey — Baron Uiigers Conntry 

Seat at Hietzing. 

Vienna^ August 22, 1843. 

JcjST two lines to-day, dear moUier, to tell 
you that my def>arture is definitively arranged 
for the day after to-morrow, at five o'clock in 
the morning. Marvel not that I say no more 
of the beautiful, the rich, tlie gay, the animated 
Vienna, than that I am in it, and that I am 
about to quit it For the last fortnight I have 
thought of nothing but my departure, and 
there has been no end to the trade which I 
have carried on with shopkeepers and work- 
people. How many needful articles, which one 
cannot hope to find upon Mount Lebanon, or 
amongst the Pyramids, roust one take for such 
a journey I I speak not of luxuries or com- 
forts, but of essentials. And, oh, tiie nuisance 
of continually thinking, and so long before- 
hand, whether you are adequately supplied 
witii boots, and shoes, and gloves ! Tiie chief 
object for which I came here, viz. to piy>vide 
myself with letters for my destination, is 
attained. In civilised Europe, where a traveller 
finds every thing he can want, nay, where 



almost every thing u obtruded and fcmsed opon 
him, letters of introduction become an annoy- 
ance, because they cramp him within pre- 
scribed limits, under circumstances where the 
most perfect freedom of choice is desirable. 
In travelling to the East it is a veiy different 
affair ; letters of recommendation become ab- 
solutely necessary, where you may stand in 
need, not simply of hospitality, but of protec- 
tion, counsel, and vital assistance. My wishes 
in this respect have been responded to in the 
kindest manner, and I go forth amply pro- 
vided. 

And yet do not suppose that I have lived in 
Vienna with a bandage before my eyes. I 
have been in Hadbn, and in Voslau. I have 
heard Strauss in the public gardens and in 
Dommeiers Casino, in the midst of illumina- 
tions, fireworks, and thousands of people. I 
have visited tlie theatre, and marvelled at Sl 
Step/tan. I have criticised the picture-gal- 
leries, and swallowed ice at Dehni's* In short, 
I have done all that is incumbent upon a 
stranger to do (not so perfectly, perhaps, as 
though Vienna had been my journey's end), 
and I have been well rewarded for my trouble. 
A year must pass before even such amuse- 
ments can be resumed, and it may be that 
from strange lauds I may look back upon them 
with a longing heart. To have partaken of 
them is something. I know them. That 
which I do not know I would fain learn. To 
know is to get kfiowUdt^^ and knowledge is a 
still better tiling than the delight of beholding 
St. Stephajij the joy of liatening to . the 
bacchanal waltzes of Sfraussy and Uic pleasure 
afforded by the Venetian masterpieces in the 
JBeivedere, Existence with me is a scries of 
aspirations, and thus knowledge already at- 
tained is continually overborne by the desire 
for knowledge yet to be acquired. I shall 
soon learn how the Orient is reflected in the 
eye of a (laughter of the West. " Tke free tf 
knowledge U not iluU of ^," exclaims Man- 
fred, in tliat spirit of d<!op despondency which 
assails every man, honestly and faithfully con- 
templating Uie result of a life that ))erhap6 
had no other object or aim than to render him 
good and ha{)py, and yet failed in both respects, 
it is not the iUreciion which his life has taken 
that must be blamed for this. The fault lies 
rather with man himself, who to the one direc- 
tion could not be restrained and tamed. 
Could he understand this, the tree of know- 
ledge and the tree of life equally would over- 
shadow him with peace, and tiie fruits of both 
would quicken and comfort him. Now those 
of the first shall not allay his thirst, and tliose 
of the second are insipid and ooarse ; the former 
allure, but not satisfy ; the latter satiate with- 
out enticing. What is life for, if not to em- 
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ploy its powen, and to Dourisii the loul with 
the body? We are told, in the charming 
AUile of the PfacBoix, that the bird builds for 
himself a funeral pile, from whose flames he 
rises again with renovated youth. Tlie moral 
applies to man, except that the case of the 
latter is the commoner one of the two. Tiiat 
segment of oor existence which passes away 
upon the earth is in truth no better than a 
funeral pile fed with body and soul, with 
heavenly and earthly gifts, involuntarily and 
unconsciously fed, for only when we stay to 
meditate upon the fact does it occur to us that, 
it is so. An existence that cannot exercise 
and spend itself in the employment of its facul- 
ties has no claim whatever to the name of 
Lifis. 

I was at ScHoNBRUNN, in the beautiful 
garden, which contains within itself every 
species of garden. With its interminable 
hedges and avenues, it is solemn and majestic 
as fttf as Gloribtte, where you are rewarded 
with a beautiful point de vue : here it assumes 
a less formal, and more free and park-like 
aspect; then follows a delightful botanical 
garden, in which the wooden labels on the 
trees and flowers are not the most striking 
objects of the scene, and a menagerie of wild 
and foreign beasts, which is placed quite 
oocially amongst the walks. For my own 
part, I have very litde sympathy with these 
beasts. I hear every body exclaiming, << What 
a sagacious animal the elephant is I " '< How 
majesUc the lion I *' And very likely — when 
they are at liberty I As prisoners, the best 
(hat can be said of them is, that they are re- 
markably disagreeable. As for the elephant, 
his want of symmetry renders him hideous. 
One animal, indeed, distresses mc more than 
I can say. It is the poor Eagle, who affords 
in his cage the painfullest representation of 
the unspeakable sorrow of imprisonment 
There he sits — immovable; not tJie smallest 
leather stirs. He seems to have hardened 
himself to his (ate. Nothing lives in him but 
his eye, and that is wonderfully beautiful and 
human-like ; not rounded as a ball, as you see 
it in other birds, but oval, in consequence of 
the upper eyelids being slightly pressed down. 
And with this melancholy, metal-bright eye, 
in which the expression of his whole life is 
concentrated, and which never rests, he looks 
— not upon man, his persecutor — but far 
away into space. Let as not flatter ourselves 
that he avoids our gaze. He is not so much 
as aware of it. I watch him until I am per- 
suaded the Doble creature feels that our 
gUinoea were never intended to meet And 
this eagle, alas f so sublime and poetic in his 
sadness, will, in his dungeon, reach a good old 
live longer than if he were at liberty. 



for the supplies of his captors are more boun- 
tiful than those of the eyrie. But what is this 
to the purpose ? Is this a life for an eagle ? 
For my part, give me freedoni, short com- 
mons, and a short life. 

Yesterday, in a magic mirror, I had a little 
vision of the East. It was not in a panorama, 
nor at the theatre, but reality \Ue\^. We were 
at Hietzinffy at the house of Baron Charles 
Hugely who undertook a journey to the East 
in first-rate style, and visited, not only 
the East — exclusive of Syria, Egypt, and 
Arabia — but likewise Chiua, New Zealand, 
and New Holland. During his six years' 
travels he made an unequalled collection, the 
greater portion of which was purchased by 
the eniperor, and seen by me when I formerly 
resided here. Nevertheless, the cream of all 
he has retained, and by its means rendered 
his enchanting country-seat incomparable and 
indescribable. You think of a botanical 
garden when you hear of the precious and 
exotic trees, shrubs, and flowers, which are 
here in rare abundance. It is, however, a 
pleasure-garden of the most charming and 
agreeable kind. You think of a museum when 
you are told of trophies, of Persian and Indian 
arms, of Chinese pagodas and Japanncse ves- 
sels, of caipets fanned of the skins of tigers 
and zebras, of Chinese furniture made of the 
plaited reed ; yet here is notliing more than 
a small country residence, very tastefully ar- 
ranged, and in which you are perfectly free 
from the pretcfnsions which a museum is ac- 
customed to make. Learning does not thrust 
itself in, whetlier invited or not; no chaotic 
disorder oppresses you. A refined taste has 
happily avoided such mistakes, and formed, 
out of many heterogeneous individualities, one 
perfect and graceful whole. It was already 
dark when we rose from dinner and stepped 
into tlie open hall, which extends along the 
garden side of the house. American creepers 
coiled about the pillars; large glowing tro- 
pical flowers slowly waved their beautiful 
heads in the soil evening air. Parrots of every 
size and colour sat dreamingly and trustfully 
amongst these flowers of another zone, ofi^- 
springs of their birthplace, and not strange 
to them, A fine but powerful aroma, born 
of southerly plants, filled the atmosphere, and 
the entire scene, teeming with fragrance and 
glittering with colour, was steeped in the 
magioal light of tall and exquisitely painted 
Chinese lamps, suspended from the arches of 
the hall, and gleaming amongst the tendrils 
like balls of fire. It was a passage from the 
^* Arabian Nights," looking doubly fairy-like 
by the side of so much European comfort and 
refinement The joyous and astonished eye 
gazed for a few hours upon a new and mar- 
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vellous world, as if beholding it in a delicious 
trance. With this pleasing impression upon 
the memory Vienna dismisses me. To-day is 
scribbling day ; to-morrow, packing day. A 
disconsolate time I For, although I do not 
immediately interfere with the packing-up, still 
how disagreeable does the proceeding force 
itself upon my notice as I sit alone in my 
vacant apartment, and behold, one afler ano- 
ther, disappearing before me the things which 
I have been accustomed to handle and to 
use I 

And now, beloved mother, fare thee well, a 
thousand and a thousand times, and fear not 
for me. One who has sailed without mis- 
chance through the Pillars of Hercules, shall 
not fail to pass happily through the Bos- 
phorus. The Black Sea is not more perilous 
than the Kattegat. I enter upon my journey 
vigorous in mind and body, and I ask only 
for strength sufficient to enable uie to pur- 
chase, with the few difficulties and labours of 
the Present, a treasure of Future remem- 
brances and joys. God be with us I 



LETTER IIL 

FROM PESTH TO MY BROTHER. 

The Sister-Towns — Liberals — Peculiar Impression of the 
People— The Fair — Exhibition of Manufactures uid 
Worlu of Industry — The Theatre— The Kaisorbad. 

Petth, August 26, 1843. 

Were you ever in Hungary, dear brother ? 
In your time no steain-boat, I should say, 
swam upon the Danube, at least not further 
than Pres^urg; and as on land there are no 
roads passable for a carriage, you will hardly 
have ventured by such a conveyance to this 
place. Nothing is easier at present. A large 
and lively steam-boat started from Presthurg 
the day before yesterday, at five o'clock in 
the morning, and arrived here at half-past 
seven o'clock on the same evening. You 
likewise know nothing of the bustle of the 
railroad from Vienna to GlognUz^ at the foot 
of the Sommering ; and, what is more, you 
cannot imagine it. To Baden alone, on Sun- 
days and holidays, this railway carries from 
20 to 30,000 individuals ; and although it is 
by no means agreeable to find one's self in a 
monster-train, in which you have struggled 
for a seat at the risk of your life, and although 
I acknowledge no advantages in railways, ex- 
cept for long distances, still it is ever with me 
as with the birds who, fascinated by the rattle- 
snake, stagger into his jaws. As surely as 
there is a railway in my course, so surely do 
I travel by it. It happened, that I went 
twice to Baden on a Sunday, and once to 



Voslau on the feast of the Ascension of the 
Virgin. On all occasions the weather was 
magnificent ; indeed summer only commenced 
on my arrival in Vienna. What a throng of 
human beings I And how dreadful to think 
that at one whistle every soul must be seated I 
It is a miracle that some fearful accident does 
not occur with every train, such squeexing, 
pushing, driving, and scrambling ! And the 
carriages are not, as in the north of Germany, 
divided into compartments, each for six per- 
sons, but a passage is cut through the entire 
length, on either side of which are the seats, 
each holding two persons, the carriage itsdf 
containing forty. Doors close up the passage, 
and a little step conducts to it. I am told 
that this is an American contrivance ; and 
the only satisfactory thing about it is, that the 
long rows of windows, which are necessary, 
enable you to steal a glance at scenery which, 
at intervals, is exquisite. 

The railway-station, with its various build- 
ings, and particularly the starting-point, placed 
upon a lofty and spacious terrace, is really 
majestic I This branch of architecture is wdl 
understood in the present age. Design and 
execution both are masterly. Railways have 
become one of the world's wants, and wants 
sharpen and improve the understanding. The 
railway-station style, my dear Dinand, will 
soon be as decided, and extend as widely to 
houses, churches, and palaces, as did formerly 
the styles known by the names of the Corin- 
thian, the Gothic, and the Renaissance. There 
is a light, unsubstantial, springing-up-in-a- 
night air about it, quite in accordance with 
the hasty, rushing times in which we live. 
This Giognitz railway is to be carried on to 
Trieste and stupendous schemes have been 
formed to carry it over the Sommering. Some 
talk of a tunnel. Whatever be the plan, it 
must be gigantic. 

The day before yesterday, in the grey dawn 
of the morning, we drove through the quiet 
streets of Vienna, and along the silent Prater^ 
on our way to the steamboat. The last 
quarter of the moon stood low in the horizon, 
and looked like a delicate and silver bark 
about to dip into the Danube, which I now 
for the first time saw of a dark blue colour. 
The Prater is noble in its unfettered and well- 
difiiised plan I It might, perhaps, be kept in 
better onier, for the beautiful trees are never 
purged of their withered boughs ; and at this 
time of the year, when all the good families 
have quitted Vienna, bearing their &ir car- 
riages and horses along with them, the place 
looks very dull, for pedestrians cannot fill it, 
and fiacres represent but a fraction of the 
world that congregates in masses here at other 
seasons of the year. It is very beautiful, 
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that day more than was his wont. Few men 
of his years were less fastidious in the matter 
of dress than he, yet he seemed to hesitate 
about what he should put on ; that is to say, he 
laid his garments on the chair and on the bed, 
and sat down before the window, lost as it 
would seem in thought. He gazed abroad 
upon the little lawn, and over it to the raised 
bank, and across the garden where, as a happy 
boy, he had gathered many a gooseberry and 
green-gage in lightness of heart. At last he 
rose, and, kneeling down beside the bed, 
prayed long and earnestly. It is known to 
God alone, and to a man's own heart, what 
passes through the mind of the petitioner on 
such occasions ; but when he rose the sort of 
cloud which had previously darkened his brow 
was gone. He .soon completed the little busi- 
ness of dressing, and, just as the dinner-bell 
began to ring, he laid his hand upon the lock 
of the chamber-door and pushed it open. A 
very happy party was that which gathered 
round the vicars table. Charles took his 
father's seat at the foot. His sister Amy, his 
Amy^ as he called her, sat next him, on one 
side ; and Alice, the pet of the whole family, 
planted herself beside him on the other. And 
he did his duty with infinite good will. He 
carved the early quarter of lamb which had 
been dressed in honour of his coming. He 
gave to each of the children the piece which 
he believed that each would like best; and 
was forward in his inquiries whether this or 
that member of the little company desired 
more. But he did not take a morsel upon his 
own plate. He had declined the soup, and it 
was not pressed upon him. But now his 
mother, with a countenance full of painful 
anxiety, entreated him to help himself. He 
laughed, and, handing his plate towards his 
brother Henry, begged that he would give 
him a potatoe. 

" Charles," exclainted his mother, " you 
are ill I I was sure that you were the moment I 
saw you I What is the matter ? do tell me." 

The young man smiled, while he assured 
the speaker that he was not ill at all. He 
did not care to eat ; but there was nothing in 
the world the matter with him. Indeed, he 
was Bui^ that the very best means of keeping 
us sound, both in mind and body, was to be 
very sparing in our diet. 

" Then do, my dear boy, eat a little — a 
very little lamb," replied she ; " if it be only 
to please me." 

•* Not now, mother," replied he. " I assure 
you that I know best what suits my own 
case ; and I should suffer were I in this in- 
stance to do as you desire me." 

Mr. Jacobson cast upon his son a glance, 
in which much of tenderness was mixed up 



with a somewhat sadder expression. But he 
did not utter a word. 

" Bid him eat, my love," cried Mrs. Ja- 
cobson, affected almost to tears. <' This horrid 
system of abstinence will kill him. Don't 
you see how wasted he is ? I declare that / 
cannot eat for looking at him." 

" Let him do as he pleases, my dear," re- 
plied the vicar; <' depend upon it he knows 
best what he is about. Charles, my boy, I 
am sure you do not require that I should tell 
you to do in this, and in every thing ebe, ex- 
actly what you like." 

Charles returned his father's gaze with a 
glance of such affectionate gratitude, that the 
old man felt the moisture rush into his eyes 
likewise, though it came not from the same 
source with that which dimmed his wife's 
vision. And hastily turning the conversa- 
tion, and encouraging his son to lead it onwards 
into a cheerful subject, the dinner passed 
over very happily, notwithstanding the slender 
share which the new-comer had in the more 
substantial portions of the feast. At last, 
Mrs. Jacobson and the young people with- 
drew, and the vicar and his son were left 
alone together. 

There was a brief silence, which Mr. Ja- 
cobson scarcely interrupted by helping him- 
self to wine, and passing the decanters to his 
son. The latter poured a little sherry into 
his glass, and sipped it. The two then fixed 
their eyes each on the other for a moment, 
with an earnestness which shewed that the 
thoughts of both were very busy ; and the 
father then spoke : 

'* Charles, this abstinence is not for the 
body's health. Another, and I cannot doubt 
a higher spring, is touched within you. Am I 
not right ? " 

" You are, indeed, my father. Why should 
I hesitate to open out ray heart to you ? We 
are in the season of Lent ; and I never eat 
meat till it come to an end." 

"My dear boy, I am sure that you will 
not suspect me of viewing any proceeding of 
yours except with an eye of fairness, perhaps 
of partiality. And God forbid that, even in 
thought, I should censure what you now tell 
me I But take care that you fall not into 
grave error, while desiring to follow up the 
truth. If you undermine a constitution not 
naturally robust, by trying it too much, re- 
member that you are postponing a positive 
duty to one which, at the best, can be only 
negative. You cannot bear this rigid disci- 
pline, Charles, neither is it required at your 
hands. I will not blame, but I entreat you to 
consider, that the mind as well as the body 
must give way if you persevere in a course 
which is evidently killing you." 
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time ; while amid the gaze of the entire popula- 
tion of the place, for the very women with 
infants in their arms turned out to watch the 
process, the vicar accepted the key which 
the clerk tendered, and conducted his son 
towards the south entrance. AH that followed 
was performed by Charles mechanically, 
though strictly according to rule. He let 
himself in, shut the door, gave two or three 
pulls at a bell-rope with adequate effect, and 
forthwith walked out again. 

" You're welcome among us, sir," was pro- 
nounced by some score of voices in all con- 
ceivable keys ; and then the bells began to 
jingle, confusedly at first, but by and by in 
a distinct and well-sustained bob-major. It is 
a music peculiar to our own favoured land, 
this jangling of peals on the church bells ; 
and being best performed cither when in- 
dividuals are to be honoured, or some im- 
portant public event commemorated, it sc^ldom 
fails of extracting money from somebody's 
pocket; — from that of the individual, should an 
individual's glory be proclaimed ; from that of 
the churchwarden or other parochial function- 
ary, should some public triumph require a dis- 
bursement from the public purse. On the 
present occasion it was the new rector, who 
paid his sovereign as a sort of tribute to the 
joy and the exertions of his new parishioners. 

The ceremony of induction, as it is called, 
being over, father and son returned to their 
carriage, which drove off, not in the direction 
of Wfdtham, but towards a large, red -brick 
mansion, that stood within a park or inclosure, 
at about a quarter of a mile's distance from the 
village. 

" It is sad to look upon that place," ob- 
served Mr. Jacobson, '* neglected and fallen to 
decay a^ it is. When first I came into this 
part of the country, there was not a seat in 
the neighbourhood in better order, or more 
liberal with its hospitality. But old Sir Nor- 
ton had no son of his own, and the heir he 
scarcely knew by sight, so distant was the 
relationship between them; so he left as 
much as he could away from the estate, and 
the consequence is that the present proprietor 
has never been able to reside. He tried it, as 
you know, for a while, but it would not do ; 
and during many years the house stood empty. 
All the good timber, too, was felled — ay, even 
to a toll of as magnificent ilexes as the south 
of England could produce. And now that 
the poor man has found a tenant at last, I 
doubt whether he gets more rent for the place 
than serves to keep the house from falling. 
However, I for one can scarcely lament the 
circumstance ; for I believe it was that, and 
nothing else, which brought such agreeable 
people into the neighbourhood. He is a very 



gentlemanlike man, Sir James ; and as to Lady 
Evelyn, she is positively enchanting." 

The vicar talked on, as they drove through 
the grounds, without pausing for an answer 
from his son, who appeared, indeed, to be so 
entirely occupied in looking about him, that 
he gave no intimation of having heard a word. 
And yet there was little in the aspect of Oak- 
lands to excite any other than a painfiil in- 
terest ; for the vicar's description was too true 
to the original. Not a tree of greater intrinsic 
value than a black thorn stooil in the whole park. 
You saw where groves of considerable extent 
had once waved, and the ill-kept sward was 
still skirted with the stumps of some magnifi- 
cent elms in d(^cay ; but, except that a thicket 
of worthless limes surrounded it, intermixed 
with acacias and a few young larches, there 
was nothing save the grouping of a few ancient 
thorns here and there to distinguish the domain 
from the downs from which it had originally 
been severed. Neither was the mansion out of 
keeping with the grounds. Its high gable ends 
and muilioned ^vindows, besides that they were 
dingy and dark, seemed yielding to the pres- 
sure of time with a rapidity which it was very 
apparent that palliative measures would never 
check. 

'* I must confess," continued Mr. Jacobson, 
'< that Sir James's choice of so melancholy a 
residence surprises me. But I suppose he has 
his own reasons for it ; and, indeed, he is too 
sensible a man to make any secret of one 
of them, which is, that he gets the place cheap, 
and finds the retirement and our country 
prices agree better than London with the 
state of his exchequer." 

The carriage stopped as the vicar concluded 
these words, and the man, getting down from the 
box, pulled the bell. It sent forth a loud and 
hollow sound, as if it were hung in some huge 
unfurnished chamber, and that its vibratlous 
passed from lobby to hall without encounter- 
ing any break in their progress. No one 
came, however — a tolerably sure proof that the 
mansion was by far too extensive for the 
establishment of its occupants ; nor was it till 
directions had been given to repeat the sum- 
mons that the fact of its not having been 
made in vain was vouched for. For ere the 
coachman could go further than to grasp the 
wooden handle, footsteps were heard advanc- 
ing, and by and by the door was opened by a 
servant in neat plain livery. Sir James and 
Lady Evelyn were at home. Sir James was 
somewhere about the grounds, her ladyship 
was in the drawing-room ; and the two gentle- 
men, following their leader across a noble, 
though neglected hall, and through a long 
wainscoted passage, were ushered into the 
lady's presence. 
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The apartment into which the visitors were 
shewn was such as may be met with in any 
one of a dozen country-houses that date back 
as far as the reign of Charles I. or James I. 
for their foundation. The walls were covered 
with wainscot panels, which had grown well- 
nigh black through age. The fire-place v^as 
large, the chimney-piece high and massive. 
There was a great deal of rich carved work 
in the ceiling, and two oriel windows looked 
out upon a lawn, on which the hand of taste 
had evidently lately been employed. Half-a- 
dozen fiunily portraits, in faded gilt frames, 
hung against the walls, while over the carved 
marble shelf was a Venus and Adonis picture, 
a work of some merit, by one of the ancient 
masters. The tables, chairs, sofas, carpets, 
and so forth, til belonged to a by-gone period, 
and were considerably the worse for the wear; 
and as to the curtains, though rich, doubt- 
less, in their day, because made of the thickest 
of the thick silks for which our grandmothers 
were fiimoos, they had kept their stations so 
long, and been so much exposed to the sun's 
rays, that it was no very easy matter to make 
out their original colour. It was, after all, 
a very gloomy apartment ;— filled, indeed, 
throughout with a decidedly aristocratic at- 
mosphere, though not, perhaps, of the sort 
which ladies and gentlemen educated in the 
amenities of modem fashionable life delight to 
breathe. Yet the little group of persons who 
sat beside a sofa-table at the farther end 
manifestly belonged to this class. There was 
a lady there in the very bloom and height of 
womanly loveliness, round and full of form, 
with a countenance in which the expression 
varied so continually, yet was continually so 
winning, that you found neither time nor in- 
clination to scrutinise the features which it 
lighted up. Three children were beside her, 
two graceful girls, of the ages, perhaps, of 
nine and ten, and a boy, whom Murillo would 
have selected as his original, had he seen him 
ere the exquisite <<Rape of Ganymede" was 
painted. It was Lady Evelyn and her little 
ones ; the latter released, as afterwards came 
out, for a hour from the school-room, the 
former happy, as she ever was, in the society 
of her childbren. They all desisted, of course, 
from the sort of idle occupation in which they 
seemed to have been busied when the names of 
the visitors were announced, and the fair mo- 
ther rose and advanced to bid them welcome. 
How beautiful she was I How full of grace in 
every movement! and yet the words which 
she spake were commonplace words enough, 
for they announced no more than her gladness 
that friends had come to see her. 

<'I am so glad, Mr. Charles Jacobson," 
said she, holding out her hand to the new 



rector, " that you are come to be our clergy- 
man. We shall have one near neighbour, at 
all events, who may perhaps take an interest in 
our welfare, and my poor music will not be so 
entirely wasted as it has hitherto been upon 
these stifi'old worthies there, — who stare at one 
with all their eyes, but never say whether they 
like the performance or not I hope you 
have not quite lost your taste for singing.'* 

'^ If I had lost it a thousand times over," 
replied Charles, while the blood rose into his 
pale cheek, *• one of Lady Evelyn's sweet 
ballads would recall it" 

" And are you still as fond of chants and 
all that sort of thing as you used to be ? But 
sit down, pray, both of you ; Sir James is not 
far off, and William will soon find him. Pray 
be seated I*' 

The three sat down, Mr. Jacobson and his 
son on a sofa by one side of the fire. Lady 
£vel)vi and her children on a sort of couch 
by the other. Then followed a string of 
queries from the lady, all of them as simple as 
could well be, yet all put forth with such ex- 
ceeding playfulness, that the parties addressed 
replied to them as if their interests had been 
deeply excited. 

" So you have actually taken possession of 
your living ? Well, and what did you do ? 
How was it managed? You went into the 
church, and pulled the bell. La, how funny ! 
And did you ring it with all your might? 
Was it you that I heard clang, clanging away 
for awhile before the pe^l began, which is 
still, I perceive, in progress ? And what sort 
of a parsonage is it? I always did admire 
parsonage-houses ; they are such odd, irregu- 
lar things — all gable-ends and corners with- 
out, all passages, and loopholes, and latticed 
chambers within. I*m sure I wish I were going 
to be an inmate of yours, Mr. Charles ; at 
least, I shouldn't lose myself there as I am con- 
stantly doing in this huge, uninhabited ruin." 

Charles smiled as he informed her that he 
had not yet seen the parsonage, that he did 
not so much as know where it was. 

" Only think," replied she, gaily. " Now 
that is your fault, Mr. Jacobson. How could 
you take your son into the village and not 
shew him the house in which he is to live ; 
for, of course, you don't mean to keep him at 
Waltham ? That will never do at all, you 
know. We must have a resident clergyman 
here." 

" I have no design of the sort," answered 
Mr. Jacobson, laughing; "and, if I had, 
Charles would never consent to the arrange- 
ment; especially when he finds out, as he 
shortly will, that the rectory is less than ten 
minutes' walk from Oaklands." 

" Oh, that is your maimer of flattering I" 

D 
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replied the lady. " Well, never miiid, you'll 
establish yourself in the rectory, as in duty 
bound ; — and, by the by, what if we all go 
and see it now? I will put on my bonnet and 
walk with you ; and luncheon and Sir James 
will both be ready when we return." 

She rose as she said this, and was pro- 
ceeding, unopposed by her guests, to carry 
the assigned purpose into effect, when Sir 
James Evelyn entered. He was a handsome 
man, with a soldier-like air and carriage, and 
a countenance heavy — perhaps severe, while 
in a state of repose — but over which a 
smile threw a great deal of animation. He 
moved stiffly, bowing with a good deal of 
formality as he approached ; yet was his greet* 
ing to both, and especially to the vicar of 
Waltham, extremely cordial, for he shook 
him by the hand, and wished him joy of his 
son's preferment. <* And I am sure," con- 
tinued he, **that the son of such a father 
cannot fail of making himself eminently useful 
in the parish. For you, my dear Mr. Jacob- 
sou, have that which many of your brethren 
unfortunately want — you know human nature; 
and your knowledge of human nature enables 
you to deal with men in every class, and to 
win them into your views without offending 
their prejudices. Now, where gentlemen of 
your cloth seem to me too often to err is, in 
their manner of setting about things much 
more than in the objects they are driving at. 
And I am confident that your son, if he take, 
as he doubtless will, his father for a model, 
will find his influence in this parish bound- 
less. But where are you going, Sophia?" 
continued he, turning towarck Lady Evelyn ; 
*^ is it your pleasure to leave our new clergy- 
man, before you have been well introduced to 
him r 

" Oh, no I" replied she, hesitating and turn- 
ing back. <<0n the contrary, I was going 
to walk down to the rectory with our friends, 
and give my opinion as to the best manner of 
fitting it up. For, of course, we shan't have 
a bachelor clergyman here very long; and 
it may be well to provide in time against the 
arrival of the clergyman's wife/' 

<'I dare say Mr. Jacobson would prefer 
trusting to his own taste in that matter," 
answered Sir James; *'and I think, besides, 
that you had better try and find out what his 
tastes are, before you press yours upon him." 

<< Mr. Charles Jacobison and I are not alto- 
gether strangers to each other," replied she, 
turning back with a sweet but somewhat sad- 
dened smile ; '* we have met before now." 

" Indeed I" replied Sir James, dryly, while 
a painful expression flashed from his eye; 
" where may that have been ?" 

"At Sir Marmaduke Littleboume*8," an- 



swered the lady. " He was on a visit there 
last season, and I had once or twice the plea- 
sure of meeting him at Sir Marmadake's 
table." 

" Oh," observed Sir Jaoiefly " it's very 
odd that I am always the last to be told of 
the new acquaintances which you foroir 

" La, Sir James," interpos^ Lady Evelyn, 
with a laugh, which sounded, however, as if 
it scarcely came from the heart, *'how can 
one remember all the people whom one meets 
in society ; and why should one speak of them 
again, unless there be some cause for it? 
However, Fm sure I don't want to go to the 
rectory, if you object to it. Mr. Jaoobson 
will, I dare say, excuse me now, especially 
when I engage that my advice shall be very 
much at his service whenever he may have 
occasion to call for it" 

Lady Evelyn resumed her seat upoo the 
couch, beside the children, as she uttered 
these words ; and Sir James, taking poasession 
of an easy-chair hard by, the ccmvemttion, 
which seemed for a brief space to be ehecked 
by this trifling bv-play, gradually reoovered 
its animation. Lady Evelyn's countenance 
became once more radiant and full of sun- 
shine. Sir James, after complaining for a- 
while, " that he was out of sorts, and that 
these cold March winds killed him," recovered 
his good humour, and shewed himself the 
well-bred gentleman. It might be, perhaps, 
that a close observer could have detected 
more of art than of nature in his politeness. 
Indeed, his manners generally seemed to be 
the results of a series of efforts to keep them 
within fixed bounds rather than the spon- 
taneous growth of a refined taste and a cul- 
tivated intellect. Nevertheless, it was easy 
to perceive that he could make himself ex- 
ceedingly agreeable, if he liked ; and, as his 
humour jun)))ed, on the present occasion, in 
that direction, his endeavour to please was 
not unsuccessful. Mr. Jacobson and hb 
son, however, declined to stay to luncheon. 
They had desired the servant not to takfiMie 
horse out of the carriage ; and their watches 
warned them that they had already made a 
most unreasonable demand upon the time and 
patience of their friends. 

" I shall hope to see you on Sunday, at all 
events, Mr. Chieurles Jacobson," said Sir James, 
shaking the young rector by the hand, as he 
wished him good by. " You will, of course, 
do all the duty yourself, and take part of our 
early dinner between the services ? " 

Charles was going to answer, when Lady 
Evelyn interrupted him by exclaiming, " Now, 
do come I It will be unkind of you not to be 
our guest the first Sunday that you are among 
us ; and / will take no refusal I " 
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"What can I say/' taid Charles, with a 
smile, ** eicept that you are both very hos- 
pitable, and that I shall gladly take advantage 
of TOur kindness ? " 

** I did not know you had ever met Lady 
Evelyn," observed Mr. Jacobson, to his son, 
as they drove home; ''yoo never said any 
thing about her in your letters." 

" I }>elieve not," replied Charles. *' I dare 
say that I had not much to say on such a 
subject." 

" Is she not a charming person ?^ 

« Veiy." 

" And Sir James By the by, I never 

observed till to-day that he had a temper of 
his own; but still don't you think him an 
extremely agreeable man ? " 

** Extremely," answered Charles. 

"You will find great pleasure in their 
society, I am convinced; and though Sir 
James, being a mere tenant of the house, is, 
of courae, without much influence in the 
parish, be may, and I dare say will, give you 
all the support that he can, should you happen 
to need it." 

** I dare say he will," replied Charles, " if 
I sAotrlflf happen to need it ; which I trust that 
I shall not«" 

They were arrived, by this time, at the 
vicarage of Waltham, where the reception 
awarded them was very cordial. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A GRAVE DISCUSSION ON GRAVE MATTERS. 

" To-MORROw you commence your career, 
Charles," said Mr. Jacobson to his son, as 
they sat alone together over the dining-table 
on the evening of Saturday ; ** and as you 
b^n so it is most desirable tiiat you 
should continue throughout your incumlntney. 
Have you quite chalked out for yourself the 
line which, with Go<rs blessing, you are de- 
termined to follow ? or do you still doubt 
in regard to any of the points which are so 
freely discussed, nowadays, in all circles ? " 

"In all essential things, I trust," replied 
the yonng rector, " that my mind is made up. 
But, I confess that there are matters, of 
secondary importance, with reference to which 
I do not quite see my way; and, had you 
Dot forestalled me, it was my intention to 
have consulted you concerning them." 

"You allude, probably, to questions of 
dress; to the reading or not reading of the 
prayer tcr the church militant after the ser- 
DQon; to the weekly offertory, and suchlike. 
Or, possibly, you hesitate about the observ- 
ance of saints' days and other holidays, and 



the opening of your Church for morning and 
evening service, daily, throughout the year." 

"Not as to these latter, my father," re- 
plied Charles. " I think that in the neglect 
of observances so distinctly enjoined, and in 
themselves, over and above, so conspicuously 
proper, the clergy of bygone generations did 
much wrong, and that we are bound, as far 
as we are able, to remedy the eviL I mean, 
therefore, with God's blessing, to observe, in 
St Bride's, every season which the Church 
has set apart to be kept holy; and I think 
that I shall flEdl short of my duty if I omit to 
give my people the opportunity of worship- 
ping daily, should they be so disposed, before 
the altar." 

" Of your intention to observe the Church's 
holy seasons," replied Mr. Jacobson, '< I en- 
tirely approve. It is much to be regretted 
that so wise as well as righteous a practice 
should have ever fallen into disuse among us ; 
and to consider the effort which is now mak- 
ing to restore it as a Popish superstition is 
to speak worse than unadvisedly. The Church 
requires us to observe these days — not as if 
the saints and martyrs commemorated were 
the objects of our worship in any sense of 
that term ; but because she believes that we 
are bound to return thanks to God for this, 
among the many other mercies which we re- 
ceive from Him, that He raised up holy men 
of old to be the instruments of communi- 
cating His light to the world, and of trans- 
mitting it, in their writings, or through the 
memory of their laboui's, to us and to ail ge- 
nerations. I confess, t > my shame, that by 
me the saints' days have never been observed. 
I used to be considered a sound Churchman 
in my day, and humbly hoi)e that the good 
report has not gone from me. But I spent 
the best part of my life under a colder atmo- 
sphere, than, happily for the people of Eng- 
land, encircles you ; and, receiving no encou- 
ragement to M'alk in these old paths from my 
diocesan or any body else, I never sought 
them out. Neither could I bring myself, at 
my time of life, and after a residence here of 
thirty years, to introduce customs, however 
just in themselves, which would seem strange 
and novel to my people. But with you the 
case is different. Ifour career is commencing 
— you may render it almost what you will ; 
and a very little pains taken to ini^tiuct your 
people re8i)ecting the causes and motives 
which lead to your practices, will smooth 
away every ditiiculty. It would not be so 
with me. If I begin at all, I must begin by 
explaining, that for more than a quarter of a 
century 1 have been leading them astray. 
And they would naturally turn round upon 
me and ask < What ground of assurance have 
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we that, by these innovations which you are 
now making, you are not leading us astray 
still farther?' You run no such risk. There 
is a clear stage before you ; you may enact 
upon it what part you will. And I heartily 
desire that you, and every young incumbent, 
when he enters upon the charge of his parish, 
may endeavour, as far as a regard to higher 
matters will allow, to bring back the service 
of the Church, in this and all other respects, 
to its original beauty and fitness." 

** Then you approve also pf opening the 
church morning and evening throughout the 
year ? *' 

" How can I disapprove of that which is 
undeniably enjoined in the canon ? The con- 
finement to yourself will be great ; but, so 
long as you are satisfied that a righteous end 
is accomplished, you will not regard this. 
Besides, the canon requires that the practice 
shall be adhered to, only in the event of no 
lawful impediment interfering to break in 
upon or prevent it I do not, therefore, con- 
ceive that you will be debarred from seeking 
refreshment both for body and mind by occa- 
sional absences from the sphere of your minis- 
trations. At the same time, as the practice 
has been long and universally abandoned, 
and indeed owed its rise to a state of society 
altogether different from that under which we 
now live, I think that the prudence of forcing 
on the revival of it, in particular districts, ad- 
mits of a question. In the first place, I 
doubt whether, in the rural districto, you will 
ever be able to get a congregation together ; 
and remember, Charles, that ours is not the 
service of the Mass, but Common Prayer. In 
the next place, unless you fix your hour of 
morning prayer very eariy indeed, you can- 
not expect that the labouring people can or 
will be present at it And, lastly, you will do 
well to consider whether the advantages re- 
sulting from the establishment of a neglected 
service — for neglected it will be, in your o\ni 
parish — may not 0])erate more of evil than of 
good, by reason of the invidious light in 
which it p!ac<»s your brethren who act differ- 
ently. I offer in this case, however, no ad- 
vice whatever. Be guided by your own con- 
science, wrought upon as a good man's con- 
science ever is, by influences of more compre- 
hensive power than a mere zeal after the letter 
of a written law. But take time to look about 
and to reflect well on the inevitable 
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consequences of such a step ere you take it." 
" But why offer cautions in regard to a 
daily service, which you do not think neces- 
sary when advising the observance of saints' 
and holy days ? " 

" For this reason, Charles, that saints* days 
and holidays furnish you with a legitimate 



occasion fordoing that which, in times of mis- 
taken zeal, has not unfrequently been done 
illegitimately. It is a good thing to gather 
men occasionally together, for the purposes 
of worship and to hear God's word, on other 
days than Sunday. And the Church, by 
marking the occasions on which she desires 
this to be done, removes all inducements to 
strife and vain -glory from before her minis- 
ters. Of course you will take care to as- 
semble your saints'-day congregations in the 
evening ; and I am sure that you will find a 
willing as well as a numerous attendance 
when you do so." 

** I see the force of your reasoning, my 
father," replied Charles, *< and will not fail to 
give to it my most respectful consideration. 
But what of the other points on which we have 
touched— dress, the prayer for the church mi- 
litant, and the weekly offertory ? " 

*' With respect to dress, I acknowledge my* 
self to be one of those who much regret that 
any difference of opinion should have ever 
arisen among us on the subject It is not 
easy to determine which party is in the right, 
even according to the strict letter of the law ; 
but, when we look farther, I am sure that 
they who begin a strife about a matter in it- 
self so very insignificant, are chargeable with 
all the ills that shall arise out of it, if any such * 
do arise. Had the clergy run into extrava- 
gances, or been guilty of irregularities in the 
habits which they put on, or worn green, or 
blue, or yellow gowns, according to their re- 
spective humours, or adopted the Geneva 
cloak here, and the pudding-sleeved gown 
there, then, indeed, it would have been be- 
coming in the heads of the Church to inter- 
fere. But, when the custom of delivering their . 
sermons in the strictly clerical habit, which 
was not borrowed from the Geneva school at 
all, but was in use before that school rose into 
eminence, and has been worn in all ages by 
some of the greatest luminaries of the Church, 
from the Reformation downwards — when 
such a custom had become universal, except 
in cathedral and collegiate churches, and the 
people were accustomed to it, and liked it ; — I 
must say that the move to set it aside, and to 
array every preacher throughout the land in 
a surplice seems to me to have been about as 
ill-advised a measure as could have been 
adopted* A very trifle I acknowledge it to 
be ; so minute a trifle, that the marvel is how 
any person possessed of the smallest portion of 
mind could have troubled himself to think 
about it at all. And, for my own part, as I 
am quite as ready to preach in a white sur- 
plice as in a black gown, so it surprises me to 
hear either practice gravely objected to by 
laymen of any class. But it was not well. 
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oevertheleasy with its verdant wilderness, in 
which the stag wanders at its own sweet will, 
and bright meads, upon which the hay is made, 
as on any other meadow land. What can be 
more refreshing, sweet, and delightful in the 
vicinity ofso large a city? As we passed along 
it seemed to slumber, and the few passengers 
on their way to the steam-boat moved through 
its shady places like dreams. The vessel by 
degrees was filled, the sun rose gorgeously, 
and we shortiy steamed away. I regret that 
i am unacquainted with the Danube at its 
6nest points, which are said to be between 
lAnz and Vtenmu I have seen her at her 
source, at Ratiabon^ where she flows by gentle 
hills; and at Linz, where she waters the 
richest, the most luxuriant plains. But I 
know her not in the moment of her glory, of 
her poetic beauty, and that moment is essen- 
tial to enthodasm. Haply it is to come. 
At first we had a mere expanse of water, but 
from Hmidmrg to Presburg the banks were 
visible. On either side of the stream appear 
the ruins of Castle Hainburg and those of 
Castle Thdten: the former, from its origin, 
reminding us of the Huns ; the latter, of the 
Romans. Less picturesque, but more com- 
manding, rise the extensive and well-preserved 
ruins oi Presburg Castle, overlooking the city. 
It is a large square building, flanked by four 
towers. Devastated by a conflagration, it is 
now nothing more than a ponderous empty 
carcass. Presburg is very lively at this period 
of the year. It is the time of the assembly of 
the States-general. We proceeded, however, 
up the island-covered stream, between unin- 
habited and even uncultivated shores. At 
times we caught sight of cattle looking cir- 
cumspectly about for food, and then of a vil- 
lage, not of the most pleasing kind, as stony, 
as sandy, and as treeless, as the soil itself. 
The harvest was over, and its produce was 
stacked in round heaps near the farm-houses, 
not well-guarded in secure bams : so indif- 
ferent do men become to the good earth and 
her precious gifts! At Grauy where the pri- 
mate of Hungary resides, there is an enor- 
mous catbedraL jRoadsy roads are needed here, 
not churches. A cathedral such as thb swal- 
lows up frightful sums of money, is out of 
all proportion with the neighbourhood, and 
grincb it to the dust, instead of protecting it. 
By degrees the country grows beautiful and 
well-cultivated. Amongst vineyards peep forth 
the ruins of Wissegrad^ the favourite residence 
of the Hungarian monarchs. The hills are 
broken into terraces, and the river takes so 
serpentine a course that you know not whence 
you come, or whither you go. Islands are like- 
wise strewn about, miles in length, and too 
high to be seen across. Evening overtook us 



before we reached Pesih. The numerous 
lights on either bank first made known to us 
the vicinity of the Si^er Towns. We reached 
Pesth during the celebration of one of the 
four great fairs held annually in the city. The 
inns, cofiee-houses, and restaurants of every 
grade, are thronged with people, and the 
streets are one great sea of traflic. On the 
other side, at Ofeny matters are as quiet. 
Cfen is the older and smaller town, lying on 
the hill-side. High up, on the right, is the 
castle, the residence of the palatine ; on the 
left, is the observatory; various government 
buildings and a few convents are seen in dif- 
ferent directions. From the heights you 
overlook not only the river and all Pesthy 
which, by the way, lies very low, and is on 
that account seriously exposed to inundations, 
but the country far and wide in its level uni- 
formity. Pesth, in other respects, is a hand- 
some, regularly built town, with large houses 
and straight streets; 60,000 inhabitants 
(whose trade and commerce are much facili- 
tated by low position and proximity of water), 
a pretty theatre, a museum now building, and 
a chain-bridge in embryo. The completion 
of the last is impeded, as I hear, by the de- 
termination of the Hungarian nobles not to 
pay the toll which is indispensable to the de- 
fraying of the expenses. They maintain that 
the people hitherto have paid it, and that they 
shall continue so to do. The Hungarian 
nobility boast themselves hibersi] par excellence. 
It is, therefore, difficult to believe this of 
them. At all events, for their honour's sake, 
I will not credit it. To the word LiberaL, people 
are coming by degrees to attach no meaning 
at all. The epithet always reminds me of 
the Green and the Blue of the times of the Ro- 
man emperors, originally the badges of the 
charioteers in the Circus, but afterwards em- 
ployed for political distinctions. To be liberal 
to one's own advantage, as the Hungarian no- 
bility are, if all be true that is told of their 
oppression of the peasantry ; or as the lawyers 
are with you in Holstein; or as the Poles 
are, who struggle against the Russians, whilst 
their own common people are held in slavery, 
is a very mongrel kind of iberality. He who 
aims at ameliorations in a liberal sense — 
namely, at eflecting a universal and equal 
division of rights and burthens amongst all, as 
far as these are possible, must have no interest 
in the division, but must guide the way to im- 
provement by personal sacrifices, exactly as 
Count Stephan Szecheny is here reported to 
have done. If a man is to profit by his libe- 
rality, then his liberality is bis trade, as much 
as if he were a baker or a carpenter ; with this 
distinction, that to trade in liberality is not so 
honourable as to trade in chairs or bread. In 
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conformity with this view, I firmly hold — and 
it is an opinion which I have expressed else- 
where — that to be liberal, as I understand it, 
without profit and with sacrifice, is the peca- 
iiar attribute of the nobility — the old nobility, 
sustained by their possessions, their wealth, 
and a long line of ancestry, as the nobility is 
even constituted here ; and it is grievous when 
such neglect their mission. For your court 
nobility, your bureau nobility — indeed it is 
no honour for them, a poor breadless nobility, 
to aifect liberality. The necessity of opposing 
princes, or real personal need, removes these 
at once to the well-understood and usual ca- 
tegory of Liberals. I understand very well 
that when a nobility renounces its liberties, and 
rights, and privileges, it ceases to bo what it 
has been. But we are now at the last chap- 
ter of its history, and it is much to be desired 
that it should at least meet with an honour- 
able end, scattering seed for the Future, and not 
submitting to be ground to i)erishable dust 
by the Present, Such are my sentiments, 
dear brother ; and yours, too, I trust At all 
events, you and I understand exactly what we 
mean when we talk of Liberals; and I can 
assure you it is something extraordinary for 
two people — I will not say in respect of their 
sentiments, but only of their words — to under- 
stand each other nowadays. You hear of 
no undertakings in these parts which are for 
the common good, or which tend to further 
common interests, whether they refer to steam 
navigation, or roads, or a national museum, or 
a chain-bridge, at the head of which you do 
not find the name of Count Szeckeny standing 
prominently forward; and it is a noble and 
glorious position for such a name. 

Ofen and Pe$th liave so arranged matters 
that they represent the capital of Hungary 
between them ; for the former is the seat of 
the palatine of the empire and of tlie high po- 
litical and military authorities, whilst the latter 
b the central point of Hungarian commerce. 
As for curiosities, grand buildings, antiquities, 
museums, and churches, Pestli knows of no 
such things ; nay, what is more astonishing, 
she is without a promenade, and that at Ofen 
is miserable in the extreme. Probably the 
folks prefer the Italian fashion of taking the 
air in a carriage, and if they do walk, to wan- 
der about the streets. And indeed the 
whole aspect of life here is very southeriy. 
The people do not merely walk in the 
•treets, but they actually sit, work, eat, drink, 
and sleep there. Every third house is a 
cafi§, surrounded by a broad verandah, and 
supplied with sofas and blooming oleander- 
trees; and an incredible quantity of fruit, 
grapes, plums, melons, and water-melons, 
— the latter in heaps — are exposed for sale. 



Lazzaroni-like, the unemployed kbouren lie 
upon the thresholds of the faouse-dooray or 
across their own barrows, enjoying the Inxniy 
of a mid-day slumber. Women sit goMping 
before the houses and suckling their yowig. 
The dark eye, the loud deep voioe» and here 
and tliere the piercing glance, all are aoathem. 
The costume of the women is peculiar only on 
account of the large and ungraceful cotton 
kerchief which they wear as a head-dressy and, 
as it ^eems, in order to hide every particle of 
hair. To make up for this, however, they ex- 
pose their feet, for they wear no stockings. The 
men have a garment which you mistake at first 
for a lady s night-gown ; trousers, jacket, and 
shirt look like one and the same piece of lineo 
clothing, reaching from the neck to the heels, 
and full of folds like a woman's dress. When 
they relieve themselves of their broad»briaimed 
hats and tie an apron about them, as they 
do in many occupations, I involuntarily ex- 
claim, *< Bless me, what tall women V* HeaiT-, 
awkward boots terminate this very primitive 
attire, which at times, but very rarely, is 
adorned and completed by a dark-blue jacket, 
without arms, and with very small light but" 
tons. Such are the lowest classes, possibly for 
the most part country people, who are heiv 
for the fair ; and they are too remarkable to 
be mistaken if ever encountered again. Their 
physiognomies are strikingly marked with the 
straiglitest noses and the sharpest frontal 
bones. The hair is black, oftentimes curiy ; 
with sandy or red hair the creatures look 
dread fuL The children are like little wild 
animals. Their dress is nothing more than a 
second and a wider skin. They are made up 
of naked feet, uncovered head, unprecedented 
rapid movements, and searching yet uncertain 
glances. At times, but very s^dom, you will 
see men in the garb which we are accustomed 
to regard as Hungarian, namely, in richly 
embroidered jackets with double arms. But 
the rarest thing of all is a man without a beard 
and a pipe. Now a beard, of which I cannot 
feel confident that it is every morning carefully 
attended to, is a serious business, and these are 
very much so. 1 must not deny that the peo- 
ple obtain from these beards a certain martial 
tincture much more pleasing than the military 
air which we see in northern Germany, t&r 
the one is innate and the other only acquired 
by habit. Since for the last two days I havedone 
nothing but roam from street to street, gazing 
right and left, I can. speak of nothing but what 
my eyes encountered there. Oh, would that J 
could draw I Is it not extraordinary that I can 
do nothing that I have been taught, at least 
for the teaching of which I have had masters, 
and that the only thing which I have not been 
taught, vie. to write a book, I can do ? I am 
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really sarprised tiMt painten of domeitic life do 
DOC come Iiere ; they might prooare the finest 
sntjects. Uoder tiie doorwaj of a spacious 
house a Ihiiterer had very carelessly spread 
his commodities, coositHDg of water-melons, 
upon the ground. He himself lay beside 
them ; a beautiful oleander was above him ; 
and in his nMMith was the darling pipe, whose 
spiral cloud he watched intently as it ascended 
into air. The broad hat gave an additional 
shade to his already dark visage, and the con- 
trast between his lAack, stem head, and the 
delicate Tose-c(rfoured blossoms which were 
waving above him, was splendid. The ex- 
tensive trade in soap, entirely carried on in 
the open streets^ is unpleasant to the eyes and 
nose, especially during the present melting 
weaidier. Hungary, with the Carpathian 
mountains lo the north, is much warmer than 
the neighbourhood of Vienna, which lies north 
of the movatiins of Styria. The exhibition 
of manufcctures and works of industry, now 
open, were full of interest. The best produc- 
tions are those of the cabinet-maker and leather- 
workers. The silks and minor articles of luxury 
look neither tasty nor ^^jinuhedy* as the Eng- 
lish say, and as we Germans know not how to 
say, sinply because the point itself is one we 
cannot reach. 

Yesterday evening we went to the theatre, 
where they perfonned ^< The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame," a play dramatised from the 
novel of Victor Hugo, with as much success 
as an ape would imitate a man . Claude FroUoy 
for instance, was converted — Heaven knows 
widi what object — ^into a criminal judge ! All 
interest in his welfare is at once extinguislied. 
His ascetic and ghostly life, passed in learning 
and holy contemplation, is necessary — must 
have gone before — ^in order to make felt the 
frenzy of that raging passion for Esmeralda 
which was terrible even to himself. Claude 
Frollo, a judge, and from his vocation inti- 
mately acquainted with the weaknesses and 
passions of mankind, could not possibly imagine 
himself bewitched by the little gipsy; but 
Claude Frollo the archdeacon of Notre Dame, 
who knew little of man in the external world, 
and nothing of woman, might imagine it, 
and act accordingly. And thus was all tunied 
topsy-turvy. The players performed in such 
a Huinner that the prompter had to represent 
the principal character; and Esmeralda, if 
she had learnt her part, was certainly unable 
to give it out again. Her thick, lisping tongue, 
manifested a determined resistance to every 
^UaUe. In addition to all, it is always dis- 
agreeable to see a young and innocent maiden 
represented by an actress. The greatest ar- 
tists cannot overcome this difficulty. 

Eariy this morning we drove to Kaiserbad, 






an extensive watering and bathing-plaoe, about 
half a league from Ofm. It belongs to the 
monastery of the Brothers of Charity, who, two 
years ago, erected over the richly impregnated 
sulphur springs a large and somewhat heavy 
building, in which are halls for drinking, 
bathing-rooms, and apartments for visitors. 
In the inner court there blooms a jucca^ 
parrots babble and scream, musicians play 
upon the harp, drum, and tambourine; in 
short, the bath is not a German bath. But 
the country is ^ too desolate I Now, dear 
brother, I must on board <<The Ludwig," 
where I sleep this night Farewell ! Good 
night ! 

LETTER IV. 

FROM THB STEAM-BOAT TO MY SISTER. 
THE DANUBE. 

On hoard ** The Ludwig," August 21, 1843. 

The roads along which we travel in this 
stage of life are various. It is half-past eight 
o'clock in the morning, the sky is radiant blue, 
the sun is blazing, and the heat intense ; and 
you, my dear Clara, are walking very plear 
santly through the cool shady avenues of Pyr- 
mont, to drink your waters as advised, and to 
hold sweet converse with the choicest society 
that Hanover conmiands. I sit in my low 
and narrow cabin, upon which the sun is re« 
fleeted, and whose door is closed. My only 
look-out is through a pair of air-holes, mis- 
called windows. I have great doubt whether 
I shall obtaiil my dinner ; I cannot step on 
deck without stumbling against a wall of lug- 
gage, which towers half-way up the chinmey ; 
I am tlie companion of four hundred indi- 
viduals, and three hundred hundred-weight of 
merchandise, all crowded in a steamer of forty- 
horse power, and, as it happens, the smallest 
of twenty- two which ply upon the Danube. 
But I am on the way to Constantinople, and 
on that account, dear Clara, as joyous as 
from my heart I pray that you may be. Be- 
sides, if it be true that the greater portion of 
human satisfaction proceeds from the compa- 
rison we make of our own position with our 
neighbour s less propitious one, then ought I 
to be well contented even here ; for the vessel 
is thronged to such an excess that one-half of 
the passengers have at most a place to sit upon, 
and the other half nothing more than room to 
stand in. The fair at PeUh has produced this 
overflow. To-night at Mohacz it will, thank 
Heaven, dispene. How comes it that such a 
state of things is rendered supportable to me ? 
Thus it is : — I have nine days and five nights 
to spend upon the Danube. Competent judges 
in Vienna recommended me to take a private 
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cabio, as being more commodious than the sa- 
loon appropriated to ladies. I have obeyed their 
instractions. I have paid an extra sum of 95 
florins for the superior accommodation as far 
as Gallacz, and I have every reason to be grate- 
ful. I have the use of a broad spring-stuffed 
sofa, a table sufRciently large for my port- 
folio, and over the toilet table even the luxury 
of a looking-glass. The cabin lies sideways 
on deck, is much more airy than the saloon 
below, and the engines have such an easy 
motion that I write without the smallest labour 
— a feat which I have never been able to per- 
fonu'on a steam-boat before, and which will 
tend considerably to mitigate the inevitable 
tedium of the voyage. The noise and bustle 
around do not in any way disturb me. 

I have j^t slipped out to reconnoitre a 
little. There is a miserable state of things 
in the ladies' saloon ; all is topsy-turvy ; for, 
in consequence of the early hour at which the 
vessel started, some arc fast asleep, whilst 
others arejust making their toilet. Troublesome, 
tired-out children, increase the discomfort 
In the gentlemen's saloon, which, as usual, is 
the eating-room, the people are breakfasting ; 
and the atmosphere created by so many indi- 
viduals, added to the emanations from coffee, 
chops, fried potatoes, wine, &c., the loud calls 
of the passengers, the answers of the flying 
waiters, the remonstrances and complaints of 
the impatient, all render the grand saloon one 
huge tumultuous furnace, in w^hich it is im- 
possible to stay. Upon the deck the people 
sit squeezed shoulder to shoulder, or stand as 
compact as a wall. The view ^hich you ob- 
tain of the distance is a mass of broad black 
hats. Luckily, these intercept nothing more 
than a broad long river, with flat, barren, yel- 
lowish-green shores. How tlie world gets on in 
the fore-part of the vessel I know not : worse, 
of course, since over that portion of the deck 
there is no awning or protection whatever. I 
take my seat once more in my floating cell. 

I have this moment made a grand discovery I 
If I dispose myself scientiflcally ujion tlie back 
of my sofa, I can make a frame out of my little 
oval window which will brii]g before me tiny 
views of the landscape — views of still life, as 
I think tliev would be called. I behold the 
little waves whirled up by the paddles : alas, 
the only waves which the Danube gives us ! 
The Danube runs a strange career, beginning 
life as a little Swabian girl, and ending it as a 
majestic queen, contested for by mighty mo- 
narchs, who are satisfied if they may but touch 
the draggling hem of her garment And yet, 
in spite of all the courtesy she receives, she 
never loses her self-possession, is always tem- 
perate, bearing herself queenly as she should, 
without passion, and with imposing calmness. 



She was born to rule. In her yoath she had 
a lover, a noble youth, proud, lively, and vigo- 
rous as children of the mountaina are wont to 
be ; his waves were sparkling gieen, rivalling 
the emerald, upon whose costly green golden- 
fire is glittering. The mountains of Tyrol are 
his cradle, and they have ever cradled stout 
hearts into greatness. His name is the Imu 
He threw himself impetuously upon her bosom, 
and she submitted to his fondness. Greater, 
more potent, rash, and ardent than hers^f, he 
nevertheless vanished in her cool embrace; 
and now, since she once knows her power, she 
becomes a tyranness. Is she not a second 
Libussaf She has had many suitors since, 
who strengthen her dominion; but such an 
impassioned lover — Never I Ah! I see an 
alder-tree on the marshy bank ; the branches 
hang almost into the water, whilst a thick- 
stemmed willow is actually there, with its head 
peeping out A few fawn-coloured cattle, with 
magnificent horns, have come to the river to 
allay their thirst Now they creep thought- 
fully back to the meadpw, and lay themselves 
meditatively down to chew the cud ! 

Now I see a water-mill, such as vou have 
never seen — a floating one ! The wheel 
which turns in the middle of the stream, and 
by its means, is in a large boat which supports 
the wooden hut of the miller, and lies like a 
ship at anchor. The miller and his man, 
black, long-haired men, stand in the door- 
way, flourish their broad hats, and salute our 
steamer with an unintelligible cry. In a small 
skifl', a third individual approaches the mill 
from the shore. There, in that narrow hole, 
they live, night and day, as long as there is 
work to do ; and there is no lack of it, I be- 
lieve, at any time. The flour that is obtained 
from these floating-mills is said to be very 
good. I hear that a great deal of com is 
raised in Hungary, but it does not pay. It 
cannot be transported, for there is no com- 
munication with the interior of the country. 
Kuhuruz (maize) is the principal food of the 
people. I am involuntarily reminded of Sicily 
— not by the character of the soil or country, 
which could hardly be more opposite, but by 
a national feature common in a striking degree 
to both : by the stamp offiegUgence imprinted 
on the soil, which gives to both countries the 
appearance of a desert. Even here, on the 
very banks of the river, what a deathlike still- 
ness ! what solitude ! What must be the con- 
dition of the country in the interior, where 
inmiense plains and vast morasses extend for 
miles without one single road passing through 
them. I have heard of great manors, and 
splendid castles with parks and gardens ; but 
they lie like an oasis in the desert, hardly to 
be reached by a toilsome journey. And, be- 
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sides, these rich nobles of the Austrian mo- 
narchy have such eztensiye, so many and such 
distant possessions, that it is almost impossible 
for Ihem to visit and to live in all. Morama 
is very different from SUetia in this respect. 
Here the castles and country-seats have an 
agreeable, well-ordered i^pearance, that tells 
you the owner has pleasure in his domain, and 
is solicitous about it, because it is his home. 
In Moravia, on the contrary, on the enormous 
estates of Prince Lichtenstein, for instance, 
there is no such thing as fostering care ; they 
are managed or farmed out for the benefit of 
the proprietor, but not for his enjoyment 
And so it is in Hungary : at least, so it ap- 
pears. The river is losing itself in immeasur- 
able woods, not, however, of giant old tiees, 
but of aldefi, aspens, willows, all occupying 
the banks umnterruptedly, and giving them the 
air of a wilderness rather than of a forest. 

August 28th. 

It is miraculous, but true I We did actually 
sit down to dinner yesterday. One table was 
served at one o'clock, and another at three. 
I have unbounded admiration for the waiting 
porUon of this establishment. When we rose 
from table at four o'clock, a few stragglers 
made their appearance, and begged for some- 
thing to eat. The head-waiter entreated them 
to have a little patience ; << For," he added, in 
good Viennese dialect, " the women in the 
kitchen are all but dead with heat !" To-day 
we have much more room, for yesterday at 
noon, and in the evening afterwards at Mohacz, 
the steamer relieved itself of its superabun- 
dance. I saw nothing of the market-town of 
Mohacz^ or of its site, for it was dark when we 
arrived there. It is a remarkable place in the 
history of Hungary, and indirectly in the his- 
tory of Europe. Upon these marshy plains 
were two of those battles fought in lyhich 
nation stands opposed to nation. That of 
1526, under Suliman the Great, was irreme- 
diable for the nations of the west ; for the 
Turks, in the full flush of triumph, here 
overpowered Ludwig the Second, who was 
slain on the field. Pouring hence, armed 
to the teeth, and menacing, destroying, bat- 
tling whithersoever they came, they burst 
into ServtOy Bosnia^ Dahnatia, and Transyl- 
vaniOf and for a century and a half threatened 
the existence of the house of Austria in 
Vienna. In the battle of 1687, Prince 
Eugene of Savoy, the great conqueror of 
the Turks, here as a boy obtained a complete 
victory, and so began his glorious career. Of 
furious and bloody battles, fought by every 
nation, and in every age, the Danube has 
more than enough to tell. Here were drawn 
up the Roman cohorts, here stood the Em- 



peror himself against the old indomitable 
German race I Here the Huns let loose their 
hordes like beasts of prey upon the people of 
the west, and AuHa^ the rudest of barbarians, 
was on the point of marrying Honoria 
Augusta^ the daughter of an emperor. Here 
sat the nobler Goths, and hence marched 
forth the great Theodortc, that to his Italian 
empire peace for a little while might be vouch- 
safed. His: for the lapse of 400 years had 
placed the despised barbarian upon the throne 
of the Caesars — a nobler, abler, mightier man, 
than their degenerate child. And again, after 
another revolution in the history of nations, 
here stood the Atari, greedy for conquest, 
and tormenting the German empire with their 
fierce invasions. But at that time the empire 
had a monarch, for whose sake people learned 
to love their rulers, the exterminator of the 
Avari at Merseberg, and at Lechfeid. How 
much more honourable to the illustrious 
Henry,** the boyish surname of the Bird 
CcUcIier, than the nickname Great, which at- 
taches to so many kings! To greatness 
which has never been disputed, he united the 
rarer virtues of simplicity and singleness of soul. 
Then came tranquillity. The hordes, the 
Nomads disappeared. Time went on and 
people settled : the great struggle to secure a 
footing in Europe is passed. Suddenly, after 
all this battling for the soil, for national man- 
ners, for material interests, there came like a 
torrent — this time eastwards from the west — 
streams of men, abandoning soil, manners, 
material interests, giving up all and over- 
flowing the East for a mere idea-r-to liberate 
the sepulchre of Christ from the hands of 
infidels ! Here, along the banks of this 
very Danube, hurried one band of this fanatic 
host, without order, without internal or ex- 
ternal support, without one cool and self-con- 
scious leader whose intellectual pre-eminence 
enabled him to order and guide a multitude's 
dull movements. As formerly a dove brought 
glad tidings from Ararat, and thither conducted 
the ark, so at this time did Peter the Hermit 
give for a leader to the stupid people a goose 
and a goat. To these would God point out 
the way, and those should follow them. And 
so they did, and miserable enough was the 
result. The eleventh century dismissed into the 
East grey-headed men, women, and children, 
under the influence of a pious but dreamy 
enthusiasm. In the fourteenth century the 
East returned the compliment, when the 
Osinanli, from Asia Minor, penetrated into 
Greece — hosts of warriors, headed by sultans 
thirsting for conquest and for empire. One of 
these, Bajesid JiLDERiM, ovjiash of lightning^ 

* Henry I. is said to have been catching birds when he 
was informed that he had been choeen emperor.—IVaiu. 
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pressed into Bulgaria and threatened Hun- 
gray. The French had been of old the most 
famous crusaders, and religious zeal ex- 
tinguished, had given birth to the desire 
for noble deeds. The flower of French 
chivalry, with Count John de Revert at its 
head, came to the assistance of the King of 
Hungary: but, alas! they brought ruin on 
themselves and him. Their bravery was pre- 
sumptuousness ; they disdained every pre- 
caution, warning, counsel. Had the heavens 
given away, the daring knights would have 
attempted to uphold it witli their lances. The 
upshot of their bragging was an unlimited 
defeat in the year 1396, at Nicopolis, << The 
Victorious City" of the Emperor Trajan, 
situated further down on the Danube. From 
that hour the l*uric proved himself the arch 
enemy of all Europe, by which he was only 
with pain and difficulty withstood, until, 
intoxicatcKl with triumph, he sunk into a 
lethargy, which lulled the very principle of 
life to sleep. From his opium trance he has 
roused himself in our times. Blushing, and 
dazzled by the progress of European civilisa- 
tion, he seeks to be enrolled in the ranks of 
the onward movement He asks it now. 
Who shall say that he will, or how he 
may succeed ? I am incredulous. The fruit 
proceeds from the kernel, not from the husk. 
The revolutions of a people rise out of its 
moral, its religious, its political exigencies, 
as did the Reformation in German v, tlie down- 
fal of the Stuarts in England, the expulsion 
of the Union Kings in Sweden. What national 
exigency lies at the bottom of that innovation 
which has removed from the army the becom- 
ing Eastern costume, and given in its stead the 
unbecoming European uniform? I pity the 
poor Mussulman, who is to be transformed 
into an European, witiiout possessing the 
necessary European nerve. 

It is now nine o'clock in the evening, and 
for the lost hour we have been lying at anchor 
before Semlin. We sailed to-day almost 
always near the right-hand bank of the 
Danube. This portion of Hungary is called 
Sclavonia, and appears to be a deep marshy 
country. We paissed by the ruins of Erdod^ 
which give to the Counts Palffff their sur- 
name; by ///sA, the property of* the Princes 
Odeecalelii; and by Ktunetiicz^ with its fine 
gardeii-|>lot reaching down to the river. Then 
we saw the wails of Peterwardexn^ a notable 
fortress that, daring tlie Turkish wars, cost 
much blood to Mahomedans and Christians 
both. At intervals tlie country is adorned 
with vine-covered hills, but generally, as far 
as the eye can reach* sand-banks, and the 
reedy coast immersed in water, succeed each 
other. The height of the water at the pre- 



sent moment is said to be eztraotdinanr; 
greater by two fathoms than ussaL It is very 
certain that we saw haystacks on the trees. 
The tops of the latter were just visible above 
the water ; and the hay was canrled in boats 
to them, that it might be kept dry on the 
branches. Men were likewise in boats, gouig 
to houses wiiich a little while ago were on diy 
land. The points of grass which appeared 
above the water, as in the Lagune islaiids of 
Venice, attested the fact The rich mofat 
meadows were enlivened by several herds of 
white cattle — the reeds by wild ducks. Now 
and then a solitary sea-eagle darted into the 
stream, and pounced upon its prey. It is easy 
to imagine yourself upon the sea, so wide, so 
still, so ample is this mighty river. Beautiful 
she is not; neither is she altogether unat- 
tractive. She is as lonely as vastness can 
render her. It was dark when we arrived 
here. Setnlin is the last Sclavonic town of 
Hungary. The Save (which empties itself 
into the Danube at this point) divides it from 
Belgrade, the first Servian-Turkish city : and 
thenceforth the right bank of the river, although 
not Mahomedan, is under the sovereign juris- 
diction of the Turks, who are the lords para- 
mount. I am not quite sure that this feudal 
designation is applicable to the relation 
which Servia holds with the Ottoman Porte : 
indeed, I believe it is not ; but I likewise 
believe that there is no other better, and, 
certainly, no exnd expression for that feeble 
and tottering relation, which is so much 
affected by Austrian and Russian influence. 
I wished much to see Belgrade; John Hunyady 
Pritice Eugene, Laudon, so bravely defended 
and conquered it! The last as late as the 
year 1789. But Austria, harassed in so 
many ways during the war of the French 
Revolution, was obliged to relinquish her con- 
quest two years after she had obtained it ; and 
now the city is Turkish, and likely to continue 
so— the mighty powers having so arranged it 
My little Clara, this is what they call Polities, 
and the Balanct^ of Power in Europe. 

A«gU8ta9th. 

We proceed further and further upon 
our peacefiil and watery course. The com- 
pany in the chief cabin has dwindled down 
to six individuals, and the deck having 
been cleared of the luggage, is free to walk 
on. The weather is magnificent, very hot 
during the day, as it ought to be in summer, 
and in the evening fresh and reviving, gor- 
geous sunsets, and a brilliant starry skyi 
Of earthly things, you gaze chiefly u]X>n the 
wood-grown hilly shores of Servia, because 
they are the more deserving of your notice. 
On those of Hungary are numerous small 
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military ahedi,— wooden barracks, in which 
Austrian soldiers watch that no one crosses from 
Servia, on account of the plague. Should 
a boat or a man attempt a passage, it or he 
would be shot at without further notice. 
This portion of Hungary is called the Banaiy or 
oitUtary frontier, and extends to Wallachia. 
Mindful of the Frenchman who wrote from 
Hindoslan, ** Je ne crcis pas awe Hgres^ carje 
nen ai pat vn,** I will say nothing against 
the existence of the notorious gnats of Goiu- 
6atZf whose pits we passed to-day unmo- 
lested. On fine summer-evenings and in the 
neighbouriiood of water, tlierc arc gnats in 
all directions. From Golubaez and the rock 
SabakaU which shoots up rugged and lonely 
from the river, both banks gradually assume 
a rocky character, and here, at Dz^nkowa (I 
accent the word as I hear it pronounced), 
where we hare been at anchor since four 
o'clock this afkerooon, the Danube resembles a 
small lake entirely inclosed by rocks. The 
dtchnlng evening sun illuminates these rooks 
with all her soft and glowing colours; the 
lowest, wood-surmounted, are gold and green 
by turns. The rocks above are brilliant red ; 
those that are bare and in the distance have 
the conplezion of the violet and the rose. 
A ileeting and transparent cloud has poured 
forth its fragrant rain, and a mighty rainbow 
spans the sky, not like the " iron gateway," 
which we must shortly enter with helm 
and oar, but like a heavenly one, through 
which we woukl so fain fly into heaven — 
oh, how often hare we wished it as a child ! 
— on wings of glittering silver! Yet the 
Art stands viihoui, A worid more beauti- 
fol, more peaceful, and more bright, than this 
of earth, is not assigned to her. A scorching 
sky blazes in the West, and a delicate rosy 
veil hangs upon the steadfast rainbow in the 
East, so that it seems illuminated with ruby 
light. Such a sight have I never before be- 
held ! How bold is Nature in her fancies I 
and how all things prosper with her, so incre- 
dibly, so inimitably t And how boundless her 
creations I — how always new I And man, too, 
in the dominion of Art, in the creation of the 
Beautiful, would grow richer in invention, if 
he were not bound in chains by custom, 
feshions, prejudice, all imperceptible yet as 
difficult to burst as the bonds with which 
the Lilliputians held down Gulliver. In times 
in which customs and manners were more 
simple, fashion less tyrannous, prejudice un- 
formed, and practice independent of tlic influ- 
ence of society. Art had wider scope, greater 
liberty. Such, forsooth, is deemed to be the 
case now, because the accumulation, of know- 
ledge and experience are at her command ; but 
it is not so. Knowledge and Experience have 



their weak points, their prejudices, their insur- 
mountable partialities, as well as the crea- 
tions of the untutored and unbiassed Fancv. 
If the want of principles be the rock upon 
which titege strike, it is the superabundance 
of them which destroy the former. Have we 
now such human miracles as MuriUo^ who, in 
gratitude for their daily bread, will paint upon 
a table-cloth a Madonna de la Serriiletaf 
who, unconstrained, touch what they may, 
produce a work of art ? Oh I I remember 
a picture of Murillo, which I saw in the BeU 
videre in Vienna ; certainly one of his flnest, 
Clara. It was " St. John in the Wilderness," 
but as a child. With what potent, prophetic, 
yet touchingly childish eyes, docs tlie little 
prophet gaze into futurity, whilst seraphic 
wonderment beams across his lovely face ! I 
believe that all men have a foreboding of their 
inevitable destiny, dim and overcast as it 
cannot but be, agreeably to our nature, for 
passion will blend with it, and reflection will 
follow, as the understanding must examine, 
and doubt must decompose,until at last it comes 
to this, — ^there is nothing in presentiment at 
all. Still I believe in it, not, as I wish you 
to understand, as touching this or that 
event, for it is impossible to say this 
thing will come to pass, and that will befall 
me. I simply assert that at times a Thought, 
an Aspiration, a Conviction, steals into your 
soul, which seems to have no connexion with 
your Present, with the life which you are carry- 
ing on. You suff*er it to steal, you yourself go 
for^vard, forgetting that such a thing has been, 
when lo ! possibly after the lapse of years, by 
slow degrees, you discover that the singular, 
and to yourself incomprehensible idea, has 
become the woof of your very life's texture. 
You saw it and you knew it of old, for the 
soul in its unhindered activity is conscious of 
the sensible fetters of time and space ; but it 
was not perspicuously evident to you becaust? 
the sensible worid lay between you and the 
Future. This I call Presentiment, and with us 
every -day people it may be weak, feeble, and un- 
frequent enough ; but in great and richly gifted 
natures, in such spirits as St. John, 1 can 
conceive the power to be as intense even as 
Murillo has impressed it on the countenance 
of this chikl. You behold at once in the in- 
nocent expression of an infant, dwelling in a 
desert, dressed in the skins of animals, a pro- 
phet, announcing the sublimer Prophet still, — 
in the prison-house and in death. There is 
the evidence so palpable and natural, that you 
are reminded of the little children whom you 
have yourself known, and of whom you have 
said, — "One day you will be angels, swt^ 
ones, with golden wings, and in heaven with 
your Father I " As often as I see one of the 
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masterpieces of Murillo, I am forced to re- 
peat^ — ''To none — to none, has the soul of 
man been so intimately revealed ! ** And 
what to us is really most remarkable, he is 
not an intellectual painter, but an inspired 
one. Modem painters, that is to say, some 
few of them, are very intellectual ; they are, 
besides, delicate, acute, familiar with inner 
life, and with its external operations; they 
are inspired with a love of art. This is a 
great deal in an age which finds nine-tenths 
of our painters, poets, and artists of every 
icind, converting into a miserable trade — an 
inadequate livelihood, that which should be 
the object of their adoration. For the in- 
spiration of Murillo, the soul must be attuned 
to a different note ; in truth, to one that has 
ceased to resound upon the earth. Genius 
slumbers ; Talent is awake. Who, at the pre- 
sent moment, has reached the age of twenty- 
five, without possessing, at the least, one im- 
portant talent? Talent luxuriates; it rages 
like a disease ; it attacks children in their 
nonage. It seems to be a kind of sickness, 
which men must have in their youth in order 
to be free from it in their age. And Talent 
itself is reduced to VirtuosoMp — to an ex- 
treme technical dexterity; and it is in tliis 
way that the spirit becomes lost, and virtuoso- 
ship is Talent's point of culmination. It will 
come to this ; — we shall acquire a loathing of 
talent, finding that it makes men rather stupid. 
I appear to myself like Hofiinairs *' Johannes 
Kreisier" — for sheer love of music he will 
listen to none, because it is not practised ac- 
cording to his ideas. And did not poor Kreisler 
go mad ? And quite right Whosoever has 
ideas at all, has certainly amongst them one 
firmer and more nimble than the rest ; and it 
may become so nimble and so fixed, that it 
will destroy the otliers ; and this is — madness. 
Occasionally, however, and with great injus- 
tice, we call those fixed ideas against which 
ours strike, without extirpating. I believe 
that every one has his own. This should 
render us forbearing and tolerant oftener tliaii 
we arc found to be. 

Onowa, AuguBt 30tfa. 
Yesterday I wandered far enough upon 
these pages. To-day, dear Clara, I will keep 
to the Danube. Thick fog enveloped her 
when we left " The Ludwig** at Dr^nkowa, 
to proceed on our voyage in a covered bark, 
with nine rowers. As soon as the sun rose, 
however, the mist gave way, and the illumi- 
nation became as brilliant as the splendid 
scenery deserves. I have, alas I not seen it 
as I wish to see it: and during the seven 
hours* voyage I have more than once regretted 
my decision to go by water. The magnifi- 



cent road, a chau$s6e^ blasted from a rock, t 
Via Mala in miniature, which is separated 
firom the shore only by a few meadows, must 
afford a much freer prospect than that which 
we obtain from our close and lieavilv roofed 
boat. But the desire to become acquainted 
with the falls of the Danube and her danger- 
ous whirlpools, as we sailed across them, un- 
fortunately allured us. I must say unfortu- 
nately, for the water was so high that we 
scarcely observed them. There appeared, 
certainly, at two spots over the whole extent 
of the river, little curly-headed waves, which 
might be dashing against invisible impedioientt; 
but nothing more : and as for the furions roar 
of the whirlpool, we literally heard nothing 
at all of it The Danube never steps out of her 
immovable tranquillity, never renounces her 
all-imposing majesty ; — she is like the great 
Jupiter, who simply knits his brow or shakes 
his locks to raise the wind and storm. And 
in this deep wilderness, these unmolested soli- 
tudes, she could not be moved into utter dis- 
quiet without disturbing the profound un- 
pressiveuess. Pressed on either side by roeks, 
she is here not more than 500 feet broad. 
Straitened in width, she is the more urgent m 
her onward course — swift, but not precipitate. 
The roeks are marvellously beautiful ; shaip 
as crystals in their forms, with steeps and 
hollows, as sudden and headlong as in the 
primitive mountains ; and with a noble foliage^ 
dense, massy, crisp, and heavy, dropping like 
green cataracts down their sides. The up- 
shooting points, the excavated clefts, the per- 
pendicular walls, are all woven and tapestried 
with a lavishness of leaves, such as I can 
imagine the aboriginal forests of America 
display, and such as I have never witnessed. 
It is Rudeness in her perfect beauty ; it is her 
triumph, for she suffers you to feel the ab- 
sence of nothing : neither the excelling love- 
liness of the Rhine, nor the sweet Moselle, 
nor the romantic Neckcr — nothing ! Amongst 
all the beauties, she is as the wood-maiden of 
the old fairy-tale, amongst all other women of 
Earth and Heaven. Deep blue was the sky, 
and troops of eagles slowly circled round the 
rocky summits. Silence prevailed in the wil- 
derness. The forests slumbered, magnetised 
by the glowing sunbeam. We entered a 
hollow, in which General Veterani, with 300 
men, once checked the advance of the Turks. 
We passed over the rocky fiat, associated with 
the name of Trajan and the great Ronuui 
deeds performed against tiie nations of the 
north. But I thought neither of Veterani nor 
of Trajan. I could think only of the wood- 
maiden, how she goes forth, tripping along 
with light and bounding steps, long fiowing 
locks, an eagle on her head I How she looks 
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neither was it necessary, to agitate the ques- 
tion at all. People who love the Church only 
because of the robes in which the clergy ar- 
ray themselves are not worth seeking to con- 
ciliate ; neither is it necessary to run the ri;sk 
of offending the prejudices of the weak by in- 
terfering with their robes. The gown, as we 
wear it, is just as much the distinguishing 
robe of a clergyman of the Anglican Church 
as the surplice ; and I am not sure but that 
the custom of exchanging for it the more dig- 
nified surplice ere he ascend the pulpit is a 
good custom. All the while we continue in 
the desk, or near the altar, we are addressing 
our Maker, as the mouth-pieces of our bre- 
thren; — or else we read God's word, or, as His 
arabanadoTS, we deliver a message of pardon 
and absolution to His people. It seems be- 
coming that, while so engaged, we should be 
arrayed in a garment different from that which 
n shall be worn on any inferior occasion ; and 
white, being the emblem of purity, appears to 
be the most appropriate colour for such robe. 
But when we go into the pulpit it is to deliver 
from thence commentaries upon God's Scrip- 
tures; in other words, to exercise our own 
ingenuity, to give our own views of the sense 
in whieh particular passages in the inspired 
volume ought to be understood; or else by 
reasoning, grounded on the truths which re- 
velation has made known, to guide, as far as 
we are able, public opinion, and to teach men 
of every station, the high and the low, the 
ruler and the subject, their duty. Far be it 
from me to underrate the position of the 
preacher. It is one of the most dignified that 
man can occupy ; and, if the pulpit have lost 
much of its influence over the public mind, 
the fiiult rests with those who make but an 
unworthy use of so great an instrument. But 
it is not the Priest who stands there. It is 
the Preacher; the clerk, who exercises his 
calling on the authority of a license virtually 
g^ranted to him by his diocesan, and who, were 
the Church's laws rigidly enforced, would, if 
he presumed to preach without actually pos- 
sessing such license, be put to silence to-mor- 
row. I confess, therefore, that, on every ac- 
count, I lament that any dispute between the 
surplice and the gown ever should have arisen. 
I believe the gown to be in itself the more 
appropriate habit of the two ; and I am very 
sorry that a zeal — which is too minute to be 
a wise one — should have meddled with the 
custom of wearing it in the pulpit, even sup- 
posing that the act of doing so were, what I 
don't believe that it is, an innovation." 

*' But the surplice, my father, whether orna- 
mented or not, is the only habit recognised 
by the universal Church of Christ. The clergy 
never preached in any other till the times of 



the confusions incident on the rise of Lu- 
ther. And the Reformed, though Protesting, 
Catholic Church, wisely adhered to this cus- 
tom, in its simplicity. It was only among 
the irregular communions — the spawn and fry 
of ultra Protestantism — that the black gown 
found favour; and that merely because the 
surplice was regarded as an emblem of the 
priestly character, which it was their unhappy 
pride to disavow. Has not the Church of 
£ngland let herself down by following, in this 
respect, the example of societies, which, how- 
ever Christian they may be in their abstract 
faith, are certainly not members of the Holy 
Catholic Church ? And are we not bound, at 
all hazards, to bring things back to what they 
once were, not because of any merit inherent 
in the robe itself, but because the understand- 
ing and the heart must both be appealed to 
through the senses? We speak to men's con- 
sciences through the ears by our words. Why 
not speak to them in like manner through 
the sense of vision ? " 

'< If the case were as you state it, Charles, 
I should go heartily along with you ; because 
the rites and ordinances of the Church do for 
its members what their standards and uniforms 
accomplish for the armies of different nations. 
They are our proper badges ; and very many, 
it is to be feared, who call themselves Church- 
men, follow where they lead, without being 
aware that by other and more, important differ- 
ences we are separated from the sects and com- 
munions around us. But you have not stated 
your case quite fairly. The English branch of 
the Reformed Church may have acted, at the 
outset, as you describe, though only for a brief 
season. The Scottish Reformed Church — the 
pure and venerable £piscopacy of North Bri- 
tain, never made use of the surplice at all till 
early in the present century. The dress of the 
clergy, whether bishops, priests, or deacons, 
was the black gown, and nothing else, from the 
date of the first establishment of a Protestant 
Episcopacy in the land, down to the period of ' 
which I have just spoken." 

" Oh, but the position of tlie Reformed 
Church in Scotland has always been a pecu- 
liar one t The Reformation was the parent 
there of confusions and anomalies. You had 
titular bishops at first, on whom no species of 
ordination was conferred, and superintend- 
auts, not one of whom had ever received 
consecration. And when, by and by, the 
Church came to be rightly constituted and 
established, the prejudices of a portion of the 
people ran so strongly against her, that it was 
found necessary to make many concessions, 
in order to preserve the show of peace. On 
this account she abandoned for awhile both 
the priestly robe and a liturgy; but you 
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cannot build upon her submission to a coni- 
pulsoiy defect any argument in favour of a 
wanton irregularity here in England.*' 

<* Perhaps not ; but thus far m j reasoning 
goes, tliat the question of the preach<*r*B 
dress cannot be so vital as some are desirous 
tliat we should consider it. The Reformed 
Church of Scotland is, and always was, to the 
full as pure in her doctrine and constitution 
as our own. Yet she did not hesitate to make 
a much greater sacriiice to the prejudices of 
the people than is implied in the custom 
against which such a mistaken move has been 
made ; and, had she not been persuaded to 
depart from her wise and moderate policy, she 
would have been, in all probability, the esta- 
blished Church of Scotland at this <lay, I am 
not afraid that the laying aside of the gown 
among ourselves, should it become universal, 
will lead to the repetition, in London, of such 
scenes as disgraced Edinburgh when Jcany 
Geddes was in the ascendant. But I know 
that many excellent persons are otiended at it, 
already ; and I don't think that we do w<>ll, 
far less wisely, in an age of real i>erils, on the 
right band and on the left, to dig pits for our- 
selves, by mooting such questions as these." 

*' Then you think that I shall do well to 
f)ut on my academic dress before 1 go into 
the pulpit?" 

'< 1 think thaty as the black gown is worn 
almost universally by preachers in this 
diocese, and that as our diocesan has re- 
frained from giving any instructions to his 
clergy on the subject, you will do well, in a 
matter so unimportant, to act in unifonnity 
with your brethren." 

*' Hut will not inconvenience arise, provided 
I go to the altar after the sermon, and carry 
out the ])lan of a weekly oifertory, and read, 
as the rubric requires me to do, the Prayer for 
the whole State of Christ's Church militant 
here on Earth ? " 

" Probably there will arise inc<mveni<'nce, 
' if you be rcisolved to fall into these practices." 

" How can I avoid them, yet keep the vow 
which I have taken, to obey in all things the 
laws and customs of the Church ? " 

" My dearest boy, if the oath, or rather the 
subscription, of which you speak, be binding 
to its letter, tlien there is not a clergyman 
among us, from the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury downwards, who stands not convicted of 
a violation of his pledge, a thousand times 
over. The rubric requires that the bishop, at 
the couHnnation of catechumens, shall lay his 
hands on the head of each separate candidate, 
and pronounce over him the touching sen- 
tence, whereby he becomes a full-grown man 
in Christ. Not one bishop on the bench does 
so, however; and they are all perfectly right 



in following a different course, because the 
inconvenience attendant on an obserrance of 
the letter of the law would be sncb as to 
inflict a serious wound on its spirit. I believe, 
also, that the practice of requiring women 
to return public thanks after childlriith, and 
to kneel down in some convenient place, as 
she will be accustomed — *^ that is to say, in 
some pew, or beside some bench especialljset 
apart for the purpose," is seldom or ever en- 
forced. I may say the same thing of bap- 
tisms, few of which are celebrated, as I ac- 
knowledge that all ought to be, after the 
second lesson at Evening Prayer. And the 
reason is, that the habits of societj are not 
now what thev once were; and tbat the 
Church, immovable as she ought to be on 
great points, is, like the body politic, both 
able and willing to adapt herself in tririal 
matt(*rs quietly to the spirit of each sae- 
cessive age. For example, this very usage of 
which you speak, the weekly offertory, is 
gone; and, though 1 reverence the motive 
which has urged good men to think of re- 
viving it, I am confident that they neither 
can nor will succeed. Not, mind you, that 1 
value the argument which turns upon its ia- 
compatibility with a compulsory collection for 
the poor one jot. Men pay their rates aa they 
])iiy their taxes, not for charity's sake, bil 
l>ecause the law requires it. And evety 
learner in history knows that, long after the 
4:3d of Queen Elizabeth had been passed, the 
w(>ekly offerings of the rich were accepted for 
the i)oor by the clergy, in all the parishes 
throughout the kingdom. But, l>csides that 
both rich and poor were much fewer ia 
number then than they arc now, the former 
were well pleased to devolve upon the cler- 
gyman the care of finding out where assist- 
aiure \\ as wanted, to supply it at his own dis- 
cretion. Whether it hit for better or for 
worse, the laity now claim the ]>rivilf^ of 
judging for thr'mselves in such cases. The 
right-minded among them are, indeed, ready 
— at least I have uniformly found them so — to 
accept the clergyman's recommendation of par- 
ticular objects, and not unfri^uently render 
him their almoner: but this is the result of 
private conferences; it were too much to 
expect that they should put themselves from 
week to week, blindfold, and without inquiry, 
into our hands. Y(m will say, perhaps, that 
they ought to do so ; and that these weekly 
offertories, being quiet and unostentatious, 
enable the really benevolent to do good by 
stealth. Be it so ; but, on the other hand, 
are not we, the clergy, in this age of universal 
illumination and suspicion, placing ourselves 
towards the laity, through their operation, in a 
somewhat delicate light ? May they not say, 
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will DOt the less generous among them be apt to 
say, ' We don't know what the ckrgjman means 
to do with our aims ? he may apply them to his 
own uses, for aught we can tell; and, therefore, 
if we do give» we give grudgingly.' And 
though it be tme that we must not shrink 
from our Master's service, whether the report 
be good or evil that greets us, it is equally 
certain that any practice, however praise- 
worthy in itself, which has a tendency to di- 
minish our moral influence in our sphere, is 
best avoided. Moreover, the claims upon in- 
dividual benevolence from day to day arc 
now so numerous, and the public necessities 
of the Charch so pressing, that, be the laity 
ever so well disposed, they cannot, in very 
many instaneesi keep pace with them. Are 
we acting jwUeiottsly when we call, over and 
above, for a weekly contribution from persons 
barely ablc^ if able they are, to give their 
alms where they themselves know that they 
are needed; and to contribute their mite 
towards the diffusion of the Church's sanc- 
tifying influence over places, both at home 
and abroad, where it is not yet felt ? *' 

" There is great truth in what you say, 
my father, and my own experience, limited 
though it be, has already taught me that, 
rather than be encountered, Sunday after Sun- 
dayi by a begging -box, many persons, not 
ill-disposed in other respects, absent them- 
selves altogether from church. Now, as I 
feel that we are not appointed to lord it over 
our Master s heritage, but in all things to be 
their servants for His sake, I am well disposed 
to abstain from introducing into St. Bride*s a 
custom which has scarcely answered its pro- 
posed purposes elsewhere. But the reading 
of the prayer for the whole state of Christ*s 
Church after the sermon seems to be indis- 
pensable* What say you ? " 

'* That this, also, is a practice insisted upon 
by such as follow it with an earnestness 
which seems to me sadly out of place. I 
admit that the rubric, by construction, di- 
rectly requires that the prayer shall bo 
read. But, on the other hand, I know that, 
when the rubric was completed, sermons 
were generally much less in vogue than they 
are now ; and I believe that wherever, at the 
morning service, a sermon used to be omitted, 
there the prayer for the whole state of Christ's 
Church has invariably been offered up. As 
matters are now conducted, however, with the 
morning service, and the Litany, and the Com- 
munion service, all thrown into one, it is im- 
passible to deny that, without this addition, 
the powers of a congregation are among us suf- 
ficiently tried. Bring back tlie Church arrange- 
ments to what they used to be — give us the 
Morning Prayer as a service distinct from the 



Litany — and the Litany as a service distinct 
from that of the altar — and I will not only go 
with you in pleading for the constant use 
of this admirable prayer, but I will go farther, 
and recommend that each of the three ser- 
vices be wound up by a sermon. Indeed, it 
is much to be lamented, amid the general de- 
mand for church accommodation by which we 
are overwhelmed, that some such judicious 
arrangement has not been made. You would 
thus have four complete services performed 
in every one of your places of worship on a 
Sunday. And it is not going too far to as- 
sume that at least twice as many persons as 
now attend would be present, in the course of 
the day, in the house of God. But I do not 
think that, in itself, the addition of even one 
long prayer, and another change of position 
or of dress in the officiating minister, is de- 
sirable. I myself have never adopted the 
custom. I believe that it is little followed in 
this diocese : and, no instructions having been 
given by authority on the subject, my advice 
to you is to abstain from it till such instruc- 
tions come. If the beautiful service of our 
Church have a fault, the fault lies in its great 
length. I do not recommend you to add to 
it unnecessarily." 

'< You have spoken so decidedly on tliyso 
heads, my father, that I need not, I suspect, 
consult you concerning the position of the 
clergyman's body when in prayer. I confess 
that in this matter I never saw the necessity 
of acting as many good men do. I have as 
yet read prayers, as I read the lessons, with 
my face towards the congregation." 

*< And you have done well, my son. East, 
west, north, and south, God is every where 
present ; and to stickle for the habit of facing 
the east, even when, in doing so, you may be 
compelled to turn your back upon the con- 
gregation, is to tread close upon the border- 
line of superstition, if not to pass over it. Of 
course, I need not caution you against other 
practices into which some have fallen; such 
as doing reverence as you approach the altar, 
using the sign of the cross except at baptism, 
and suchlike. If these things were not produc- 
tive of positive harm, they would be purely ridi- 
culous, almost as much so in this ourlleformed 
Catholic Church, as the adornment of the 
altar with flowers, or the fitting up of cruci- 
fixes in our churches. But they do great 
harm, inasmuch as they offend some and mis- 
lead others; they assimilate the Church of 
England, in a very unjustifiable manner, with 
the Church of Rome; or, if not so, they lead 
others to boast of an affinity between them 
which has no existence. W^e acknowledge the 
churchship of Rome; we admit that from 
Romish bishops our own orders are derived ; 
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and, \i'ei*c a Uonii:<L priest to reiiuiince the 

orrurs of his Church to-morrow, we are bound ^ 
to receive liini, and arc ready with heart and , 
hand to do so, as an ordained priest, into our ' 
own communion. But before we do this he ; 
must renounce these errors — the errors not of ' 
supi^rstitious faith alone, but of superstitious | 
observances also; and, among these latter, our 
Church has taught us to regard the very ; 
practices which some of our own clergy are 
seeking unwisely to bring back. I will not I 
say to you, beware how you suffer yourself to , 
be misled by their example, for you have too I 
much good sense not to perceive the mischief 
which it has caused, and is still causing." j 

** I thank you, a thousand times, my dear j 
father," replied Charles ; " you are still to me i 
what you ever were, my counsellor and best 
friend. God grant that I may never prove my- 
self unworthy of the love and care which you 
lavish on me ! " 



CHAPTER Vn. 

SHEWING HOW A PARSONAGE-HOUSB CAN 

BE BUILT. 

The first appearance of a new incumbent in 
his desk or pulpit is a matter of grave interest 
to many more individuals than himself. His 
own people are naturally anxious to learn how 
the public services of the Church are hence- 
forth to be conducted for them, whether the 
beautiful liturgy is to be read with the rever- 
ence and feeling which are fitting, or hurried 
over as men hurry over a tedious or irksome 
task. The sermon, too, is waited for with 
some solicitude. For we are still a sermon- 
loving people, and a sermon- criticising people 
too ; and now, not less than fonnerly, the voice, 
manner, and i>ersonal appoiirance of the 
preacher are all taken largely, by the niaos of 
his hearers, into account. Moreover, there 
are friends and relatives resi<ling in the neigh- 
bouring parishes, who, being aware of the 
change that has occurred among us, desire to 
judge for themselves- conceniing the probable 
character of that change. Hence it generally 
happens that the new incumbent fin<ls, on the 
Sunday immediately subsequent to his induc- 
tion, a numerous and a not unexcited congre- 
gation assembled to meet him. And, if he be 
a young man, or a nervous, or more thought- 
ful of himself than of the im|K)rtant business 
in M'hich he is engaged, the excitation of 
which others exhibit signs is apt to extend 
painfully to himself. 

Charles Jacobson was young, and might, 
under ordinary circumstances, be nervous; 
but he was too much in earnest in the great 
work to which he had been called to expe- 



rience or to exhibit the smallest sign of nerv- 
ousness on the present occasion. The service, 
on the contrar}', was performed throughoat 
with the calm solemnity that best agrees with 
the position of the pastor when leading the 
devotions of his people ; while the sermon, 
simple, yet without a touch of vulgarity about 
it, was delivered in the tone, and with the 
manner — which, however modified they may 
be by peculiarities of voice and accent — never 
fail to indicate that the preacher speaks not 
less from the heart than from the head. 

It was evident, too, afler the first little 
bustle was over, that their young ministei^s 
spirit communicated a portion of its fire to 
those of the congregation. For cariosity sab- 
sided by degrees into a more worthy feeling; 
and many an eye^ which, when he began to 
read, had been directed inquiringly towards 
the reader, either dropped upon ^e book, or 
was shrouded with the hand, in order that the 
devotions of the plac«, and of the individual, 
might be better cared for. And when he 
spoke to them of their relative duties, of the 
heavy responsibility that was laid upon him, 
and his hope that by their patience and e(h 
operation they would enable him to sustaia 
it, there was not a bosom in all that rude 
throng which failed to be moved. Criticiaa 
(for the most unlettered rustics are critics ii 
such cases, and not unfrei{uently arri%'e A 
sounder conclusions than their betters) meiged, 
as if t>y common consent, in admiration. The 
people rose, when the benediction was ended, 
and went silently away, better, at least for 
the moment, and wiser than they had been 
when they quitted their n»spective dwelling- 
places two hours })reviously. 

Charles Jacobson withdrew to tlie vestry in 
that frame of mind to which every honest 
preacher gives himself up when his discourse 
is over. He remembered not such points as 
might have told, or which seemed to tell 
while he was speaking; but words, and phrases, 
and expressions, concerning which his more 
sobered judgment whispered, that possibly 
they might have failed to convey a just or 
intelligible meaning to his hearers. He was 
humbled, not elated, by what he had done; 
for he knew how infinitely short of the im- 
portance and sublimity of Gospel truth the 
highest efforts of human eloquence (all, 
and was painfully conscious of the short- 
coming of his own |)ower5 of diction to make 
clear even his own ]>erception of it. He was 
not, therefore, in the humour for bandying 
compliments with any one, and felt slightly 
disconcerted when the door of the vestry 
opened, and Sir James Evelyn entered. Not 
so the knight There was an expression of 
great courtesy, and something akin to gladness 
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in his couutenaiicc. He smiled as he ap- 
proached the young rector, and, with an 
extremely well-bred bow, began to congrata- 
late him on the success which had attended 
his first appearance. 

'* I know that this is your busy day ; and, 
though I trust that we are to have the plea- 
sure of seeing you by and by at Oaklands, I 
cannot refuse myself the gratification of tell- 
ing you, at once, what an excellent impression 
your discourse of this morning produced. 
There is an effectiveness and power in your 
delivery, especially when you bring the sub- 
ject home to men's individual cases, which 
cannot iail to tell. I assure you that I 
watched the countenances of the people all 
the while yon were preaching, and I did not 
observe a soul asleep. Every eye was fixed 
upon you, and, when you opened your heavy 
battery, you seemed to carry the minds of the 
whole congregation along with you." 

Theyoong rector was, as men of good taste 
and right feeling usually are, somewhat im- 
patient of praise in regard to the commonest 
concerns of life. Praise applied to his manner 
of discharging the sacred duties of his calling 
jarred him exceedingly ; and, though he 
took it for granted that the speaker was sin- 
cere, it was not without an efl'urt that he con- 
trived to hide his annoyance. He answered, 
however, briefly and modestly, by expressing 
his satisfaction that anything which might have 
have fallen from him was, in Sir Jamcss 
opinion, calculated to do good. 

" It cannot fail of doing great good," replied 
the other. " You speak to your people as if 
you understood what was in them ; you bring 
your lessons home to their feelings. Now it 
is in this respect, as it seems to me, that 
clergymen in general are wanting. Not being 
sufficiently acquainted with human nature, 
they make choice of subjects for their sermons, 
which may be extremely proper in their way, 
but which do not carry the interests or the 
sympathies of the hearers along with them. 
You have gone to-day upon a different tack ; 
and I must repeat, that it has never been my 
good fortune to listen to a more effective 
discourse." 

Charles could only repeat, in general terms, 
his sense of Sir James's partial kindness, and 
then endeavoured to turn the conversation 
into a different channel. With this view he 
asked some commonplace questions respect- 
ing the state of the parish, and the manner in 
which, by his predecessor, its duties had been 
carried on. 

** Your predecessor," answered Sir James, 
« was an old man when I came to the place, 
and had seen the best of his days ; but he 
never could have been good for much. He 



was prosy in the pulpit, and shy and reserved 
out of it. He was considered, I believe, a 
good classical scholar, but he knew nothing of 
human nature. He visited the sick when they 
sent for him, and now and then looked in 
upon the village school. He had an irritable 
temper, however, which much diminished his 
influence in the parish ; and, as to his preaching, 
oh, it was enough to put the toothach to sleep!" 

" And his curate " 

" There was more in him than in the rector ; 
but neither was he a man of the world, and, 
in spite of a stentorian voice, he used to weary 
us to death with sermons which might bo very 
profound, but were always a good half-hour 
too long. Depend upon it, there is nothing like 
a short sermon, if it come home to the feel- 
ings of tha congregation. It was this, indeed, 
among other excellent qualities, which ren- 
dered your discourse to-day so very effective." 

There was something so equivocal in the 
latter compliment, that Charles Jacobson, in- 
disposed as he was to mix up lighter things 
with grave, could not help being amused by it. 
He smiled, therefore, as he took advantage 
of so convenient a loophole, and applied, 
with some degree of humour, the knight's 
praises to the brevity of the late discourse. 
But the knight was too well bred, according 
to his own ideas of good breeding in like 
cases, to suffer this. However the stream of 
his eloquence exhausted itself by degrees, and, 
reiterating his hope that Mr. Jacobson would 
not forget his promise of joining Lady Evelyn 
and himself at their early dinner, he withdrew. 

We are not required to describe, in detail, 
either the dishes that were served on that 
occasion, or the manner in which the simple 
yet abundant repast went off. Enough is 
done when we observe that there was no lack 
of conversation any where ; that the children 
ate as children generally do who, being in 
good health, are blessed with efficient appe- 
tites ; that the lady Mas, as usual, lively, 
cheerful, and full of grace ; and that her hus- 
band did not contradict her more than ten 
times before the cloth was withdrawn. Finally, 
the rector. Lady Evelyn, and the young people, 
returned to attend divine service in the after- 
noon, while Sir James, saying something about 
the inconvenience which he sustained from 
remaining too long in one position and 
breathing an overheated atmosphere, armed 
himself with a stout stick, and went forth to 
take his exercise. 

Having gone through the customary rites, 
and read himself in, and taken formal posses- 
sion of his benefice, the young incumbent will 
be found generally to turn his attention next 
to the state of the parsonage, and to the repairs 
and alterations which may be needed there. 
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The uew rector of St. Bride 8 did not, in tliis 
respect, go far out of the beaten track. Tlie 
rectory, having been examined, and found to be 
in a very dilapidated state, was put under the 
charge of a skilful builder, athr a suitable 
plan iiad been prepared for him. But Charles 
«lacobson was his own architect. It was a 
principle with him that the style of the par- 
sonnge-h(Mise should as much as possible 
accord with tin* date of the churcirs founda- 
tion ; and, the church of St. Hridci's b<Mng an ex- 
tremely chaste specimen of the earlier Gothic, 
a neat but simple resiiUmcc, in what may hv. 
called the Collegiati' ord(*r, was fixed upon. 
And here his sister Amy, with her light and 
skilful pencil, came in tastefully to his aid. 
She worked out to ]>erfection the rough drafts 
which he made, and day by day was his com- 
])anion in the walks or drives, which brought 
him over from Waltham to watch the progress 
of th(* workmen. And very, very pleasant, both 
to the brother and sister, were these walks 
and drives ; for, though the parsonage and 
the work-people employed u])ou it constituted 
the ostensible object of each, it rarely hap- 
jx'ned that other and more important business 
was not devised ami executed during the day. 
TIhtc wen; tin; sick to visit, the poor to 
relieve, the alHicted to comfort, and a dame's 
sch(»ol, well-nigh the last of its order, in all 
that neighbourliood, to inspect and examine. 
And if the rector and his sister generally 
found themselves sooner or later tseated in the 
drawing-room at Oaklands, or talking gaily 
with its beautiful mistrc^ss on the lawn beneath 
the windows, it cannot l>e said that the occur- 
rence diminished in aught the satisfaction that 
might have aris«>n from the consciousness of 
duties performe<l. 

So i)ass(>d the months of spring and summer 
away. T\w elegant little parsonage- house nmdc 
progress, slowly ])erhaps, but steadily, and at 
length was roofed in. Then foUowc^d the lay- 
ing out of the garden, the planting of shrubs, 
and distribution of grass-plot, and flower- 
bonier; to the whole of which Sir James 
ICvelyn paid the most lively attention. For 
Sir Janu's piqued himself upon the (ixcellence 
of his taste in all matters cfmnected witii the 
titting up of houses and the laying out of 
grounds, and, having absolutely no business of 
Ids own to attend to. was glad, as ollen us an 
opportunity ])n»sented itstilf, of looking after 
the small afi'airs of others. Moreover, Sir 
James wzis a living and breathing specimen of 
that n(»t inconsiderable order of his race, who, 
being seldom called upon to settle jjoints of 
real importance, treat every trifle whi(>h comes 
in their way as if the fate of a nation depended 
<m it. He would ponder and discourse by the 
hour about the legitimate position of a laurel- 



bush or a bindi-tree. He would deliver i 'i 
lecture c»n ])erspective, or the arrangement of 
light and shade, while explaining to you whi l 
it would be moni advisable to carry a narrov P 
gravel path in this direction tlian in that; and, <i 
if by chance the sun hapi)cned to set while be ! 
was sp(*aking, there was no end to the out- f 
])Ouring of his eloquence, for the flights of Im \ 
imagination becann? transcendant. However, 
Sir Janu's was exceedingly obliging and 
friemlly for all that. He not only pruned, } 
and h»pp(^I. aiul planted with h'w own hand, 'i 
securing for the inmates of the parsonage, ii i-, 
all time coming, the best and most picture»qie ' 
view that tiie lawn and windows could com- ' 
maml, but, when the pn>per season came for <■ 
painting and papering within doors, his advitt ■ 
and judgment were ever at tlieir nervice. To 
be sure, no measure was propoaed, far IcMi 
executed, till all the reasons of the suggfstion 
w<'re explained in detail. This colour wh k 
warmer or cooler than that : the one would '. 
make the room look larger, the other make it 
look smaller. There needed a painters eye . 
to perceive all this ; but it was precisely as lie 
stated. And then so much d<'pended opoo . 
little touches here and then*, if you desired Id ! 
givf* lightness ami a proper finish to the wkoib f' 
In like manner, when the furniture came tok ;; 
eh(»seiu Sir .lames was prom])t both to OH- // 
tion and advise. |l 

'* Whatever you do, lit up your hall andtte l' 
n)om in whicli you propose to receive vjsitaii '>< 
with its much elegance as you can. First » 
pressions are every thing, and, if people find 
you slovenly or destitute of ta>te in the apart- 
ments where they flrst nu^t you, they will pal 
you down as vulgar ))eople, and never cone 
again. Your bedrooms you can attend to ae 
suits vour own convenience. Hut the worid 
always judges fnun outward appearances; and 
thi*y who desire to stand well with society 
will bear this in mind on all occasions. Let 
me, tlu'n'fore, urge upon you the fitness of 
putting, not oidy good, but appropriate fur- 
nitun* into your hall and drawing-room." 

Sir Jam< s's advice, whatever may be thought 
of its fitness in the abstract, was sound, as ftr 
a^ the matter iinmediatelv under discussion 
stoo<l alfected by it ; and ChaHes Jacobson, 
whose taste, thougii different, was not jierhape 
less correct than his, felt this. Accoitlingly, 
tin* hall of the parsonage was supplied with 
table and chairs of carved oak ; the drawing- 
room carpeted and otherwise funiisbed, in a 
style appropriate; both to its shape* and size 
and to the worldlv condition of its owner ; aud 
dining-room, study, and sleeping apartments, 
and so forth, being sufficiently attended to 
in like maimer, there remained no other pro- 
cess in reference to tliat mansion than that it 
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should be occupied. Which eveut, not the 
least important that bears upon a dwelling- 
house, came io due time to pass. 

CHAPTER Vin. 

YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 

Chahles Jacobson and his sister took an 
affectionate leave of the beloved circle, within 
vrhich the latter at least had spent the whole 
of her brief existence. No tears were shed on 
the occasion ; but there were kindly embraces 
ere the hall-door opened, through which the 
emigrants seemed to feel that tlu^y should 
never pass again except as visitors ; and, when 
the carriage into which they stepped had 
driven oif, their mother withdrew to^ her own 
room and wept. Not that she was sad, very 
far from it. Her heart, on the contrary, 
swelled with gratitude for the many blessings 
that surrounded her, prominent among which 
was at that moment the belief that her first- 
born and favourite son was in a worldly point 
of view provided for ; and better still, that his 
lot had fallen in places which were at least as 
favourable to the soul's health as to the body's 
well-being. But we weep often when wi? are the 
revene of unha{)py, and our tears, if they arise 
from a grateful spirit, bring a fourfold blessing 
in their train ; so weeps the righteous father 
when his son, by some righteous or honourable 
course of conduct, has won for himself a good 
name among men. So weeps the mother when 
she gives away the daughter of her love to one 
not unworthy to receive the tre<isure : and 
though the looker-on, if such there be, may 
experience or express surprise at the occur- 
rence, the time is coming when he, in likti 
manner, if he live to fill the same social 
position, will, in the event of a similar cause 
arising, be subject to the selfsame effect. 

Meanwhile the brother and sist(a* have taken 
formal possession of the rectory. Their little 
establishment of servants is complete. Amy's 
room is in all its arrangements a veritable copy 
of the pure mind and exquisite taste which 
dictated them. Charles's study, with its well- 
filled book-shelves, and plain but appropriate 
furniture, denotes that it has been put in order 
for one who pays infinitely more of heed to the 
intellectual than to the animal part of him, if, 
indeed, he seek not too nmch to neglect the 
latter. Drawing-room, dining-room, passages, 
staircases, are all redolent of fresh paint and 
pa|)er newly applies!. Moreover, the young 
shrubs out of doors are in full leaf, the young 
grass green and tender, the flowers, such of 
them, at least, as had outlived the long hot days 
of July, blooming and fragrant. Eor it was 
the month of August ; and, though the pride 
of the garden be by that time passed away. 



some exquisite relics of its palmier days still 
continue. In like manner the m^jiagcy or house- 
hold arrangements, were, in all their details, 
excellently in keeping with the outward things 
that had reference to them. Early hours, simple 
meals, a very sparing use of wine and other 
exciting liquors, great regularity, and a neat- 
ness whicli took not less note of the most 
trifling than of the most apparently important 
object, kept the members of that little family 
in tune, and gave a zest to all their innocent 
enjoyments. Their day's occupation, be it 
what it might, was sanctified at the beginning, 
and hallowed at the close, by family worship. 
Breakfast over, Charles, if not called abroad 
by more urgent matters, withdrew to his study, 
while Amy betook herself, first to the adjust- 
ment of household afiairs, and then to her 
book, her music, her drawing, her garden, 
and her own thoughts. And when the 
customary hour came round, at which duty 
and exercise put in their common claim to 
attention, she was ever ready, with shawl and 
bonnet adjusted, to be her brother's com- 
panion. Finally, after the lamp had been 
carried in, and the curtains drawn for the 
night, how quickly and happily sped the hours 
along in hearing, reading, and discussing the 
merits of some of Wordsworth's most exquisite 
strains, or in seeking wisdom, or it might be 
anmsemeiit and little more, from one or other of 
the newest works which an indefatigable press 
is continually sending forth. A happy creature 
was Amy Jacobson, for her brother, who 
was more to her than all the world besides, 
was become the moulder of her tastes, and her 
director in all things. And if on his fine, but 
emaciated features, a cloud seemed occasionally 
to lour, one smile from her sunny countenance, 
one gentle remonstrance from her rosy lips, 
never failed to dispel it. 

The sort of routine life which we have 
here endeavoured to describe mav have little 
in it to attract the notice of the proud or the 
aspiring. It makes no way for ambition — 
except for that sort of ambition which is 
gratified by the accomplishment of moral good 
to our fellow-creatures. But it is the parent 
of present peace as well as of faith and liope 
towards hereafter, which they who have once 
tasted of its sweetness would not exchange 
lor the universe. It seems, however, — and we 
learn by degrees to appreciate the wisdom of 
the arrangement, — that Providence ha.< decided 
against the continuance for any lenglli of time 
of perfect peace any where upon earth. Few 
men, were the veil withdrawn which hides 
them from the scrutiny of the world, would be 
found entirely exempt from the influence of 
personal sorrows; and even these few have 
their share more or less of the common 
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legacy, by being made partakers, through 
some cause or another, in the griefs of their 
neighbours. There arose, for example, in the 
rectory of St. Bride, a disposition, from time 
to time, to lament that matters out of doors 
were not quite in such perfect harmony as the 
inmates had taught themselves to believe; 
and, the hearts of the parties so lamenting 
being in the freshness of an unselfish youth, 
the idea that others whom they loved were not 
happy interfered in a serious degree with their 
own happiness. 

" I am afraid you are right, Amy," said 
Charles to his sister, as they proceeded one 
day arm in arm through lanes, and across 
meadows, on their course of charity. " I fear 
that she is not so happy as the world believes 
her to be. 1 was very much struck with Sir 
James's manner the first time I ever saw her 
in his company ; and a thousand little circum- 
stances have occurred since, which, though 
they made no impression at the moment, come 
back painfully to the recollection, now that 
you have held up a mirror before it. I am 
afraid that you are right" 

" I am sure of it, Charles. No delicate- 
minded woman, such as she evidently is, can 
be otherwise than wretched with a man, who 
is not only afHicted with a naturally bad 
temper, but does not seem to feel the impro- 
priety of making a display of it, at his wife's 
expense, before comparative strangers. And 
yet who that sees them together, only as we 
used to do, till you came here, could have 
suspected any thing of the sort ?" 

" How sad, how very, very sad 1" rejoined he : 
" that creature ought to be the companion of 
one who would not let the winds of heaven 

visit her too roughly ; and now But 

you don't think he behaves positively ill to 
her, Amy?" 

" No, 1 don't think he beats her, if you 
mean that But I think that he is altogether 
wanting in the sort of attention which every 
woman, and especially such a woman as she, 
has a right to expect at her husband's hands. 
And you, yourself, dear Charles, must have 
seen that he is often positively rude to her." 

" I wonder if there can be any cause for 
such behaviour." 

** None, whatever, you may depend upon 
it, except a wayward and unhappy temper 
upon his part. I am sure I never saw one 
creature more attentive to the wishes of 
another than she is to his. And yet he 
suffers no opportunity to pass of snubbing and 
speaking harshly to her. I declare, that I am 
sometimes quite inclined to get angry with 
him, and scold him myself." 

" You scold. Amy I" replied Charles, turn- 
ing towards her a glance full of brotherly 



affection ; <* I should like to know how you 
would begin." 

" Oh, you may joke as much as you please !" 
answered she, returning his gaze, and smiling 
at the same time. " You have never given 
me occasion to scold, otherwise you would 
have found out long ago that I can lecture 
famously when I am in the humour. But, as 
for him, it has more than once cost me an 
effort to refrain from telling him what I 
thought of his conduct." 

" You must never be tempted to do that, 
dearest Amy, nor to make in any other way 
as if YOU observed in the manner of either the 
slighest peculiarity. The act of interference 
between near connexions of any sort is at the 
best an extremely delicate one. To interpose 
between man and wife is a thing not to be 
thought of till such interference is requested. 
And even then more of judgment than pos- 
sibly belongs as yet to you, my sweet sister, is 
needed." 

*^ Must I not then try to find out the cause 
of her sorrow? Am I to go in again, and find 
her weeping, and not throw myself on her neck, 
and entreat her to let me share her sorrows ?" 

" If you suspect, as it is clear that you do, 
that her tears are occasioned by domestic 
troubles, I advise and entreat you to avoid 
remarking upon them as long as you can. 
There are a thousand ways by which both you 
and I may make her feel that our hearts yearn 
towards her, and that we would gladly relieve 
her of her burthen if we could, without coming 
to any direct explanation on the subject 
But, indeed, there will be no occasion for you 
to institute any formal inquiries. The over- 
charged heart, and especially a woman's, is prone 
to seek relief by revealing the causes of its 
bitterness to such as appear to feel for it. 
She will, probably, give her confidence without 
your seeking it ; and then you may, perhaps, 
be able to serve her. Yet even in this case 
the greatest caution and discretion will be 
needed." 

" I will be guided in this as in every thing 
else, dearest Charles, by you. And then will 
you not allow me to be your guide in other 
things, which are of infinitely more value to 
me and to hundreds than all the domestic 
differences that may prevail either at Oak- 
lands or any where else ?" 

" What would you have me do, Amy ? " 

** Attend more to your own health. Go to 
bed earlier ; don't get up so soon ; try to 
eat and drink more than you do ; and oh, 
above all things, abandon that most unne- 
cessary practice of fasting on Wednesdays and 
Fridays I You will kill yourself, Charles, if 
you persevere in these habits, and then what 
is to become of me ? 
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around her with a great and potent eye ; and 
how, without a word, but in m3'steriou8 strains, 
she says, *'Come to my retirement, leave 
tlie crowd, the strife, the tumult of the world 
without — Peace and Liberty are here ! What 
wilt thou more, O man ? " Nothing — oh, 
nothing more, so long as the enchantment 
lasts which one glance has wrought I But the 
dream comes to an end ; and, once beyond the 
magical horizon, there comes the question, 
*^What dost thou here, Wood Maiden? 
Thou art nothing better than a heathenish 
apparition, and must give place to Civilisation, 
which tolerates no fairy tales ! '' As I have 
said, all this occurs to me now ; but it did not 
occur to me this morning. I sat— only think — 
upon the arched roof of the bark, quite a la 
Turque^ in the melting heat of the sun ; and 
not very comfortably. Still such things are 
seen once In the course of a life, and never 
again. One may endure something for the 
sight. The side of the Banat was somewhat 
disturbed by the numerous watchposts. All 
this looks so hostile! Can there be enemies 
il where there is scarcely a human being ? One, 
1 I confess, I saw on the wild shore of Servia. 
Alders were down to the water-side, wild vines 
surrounded them ; and beneath, in a very 
small and fragile boat, sat a Servian, in his 
picturesque, tluttering, dark blue garments, 
broad red girdle, and red Fez or cap. Was 
he fishing, or doing nothing ? One could not 
ascertain. But he formed a picture in which 
Life expressed itself far otherwise than in 
mighty and majestic Nature. 

At one o'clock, p.m. we arrived here, and 
found a very passable inn. This is the boundary 
of the BatuU; first a little river, then a piece 
of swampy meadow, which is neutral ground ; 
and then begins Wall ac hi a. Once overstep 
the borders, and you arc in quarantine as far 
as Europe is concerned. If you wish to re- 
turn on the Danube, you must first cleanse 
yourself from the suspicion of the plague, in 
tlie neighbouring village of Sziipaneh. We 
ought instantly to have taken the first con- 
veyance that could be had, and gone to 
the baths of Mehadia, which, as I hear, are 
to be reached in two hours and a half» over 
an admirable road, and are peculiarly in- 
teresting on account of the immense quantity 
of water in the medicinal springs. Neglecting 
to do this, we were obliged to confine ourselves 
to this immediate neighbourhood. The moun- 
tains are still very beautiful, although no 
longer so precipitous and rugged ; they at- 
tained a new charm in the brilliant blending 
of the evening colours. The place itself is 
very unattractive, without a garden or a field. 
In one spot grows a little maize ; in another 
stands a walnut-tree. Here, a complete thicket 



of elder; there, a hedge of thorns, which en- 
closes a species of kitchen-garden. The 
whole looks as if it had come here by 
chance, and is in great disorder. And yet 
people are here who not only are bom in 
and for Orsowa, but who have lived in the 

world and know the bad habits of societv ! 

___ * 

They are bound down by official position. 
Alas, this must be hard to bear t One place 
greatly offended us — the Skela, It consists of 
double closets constructed of laths, in which 
the Turks on the water-side, and the Hun- 
garians on the land -side, trade with one 
another, without daring to touch the com- 
modities. Quarantine -officers stand between 
the cupboards, and pass the money on either 
side. The little fortress of New Orsowa, 
upon an island, has a Turkish garrison, 
but does not look from a distance very 
alarming. 

On board the Zriny, August 31. 

Dearest Clara, this is a very clumsy letter. 
I put to paper just what I see and do. if I 
were to wait until my voyage upon the 
Danube were completed, and then comprise 
it in a whole, my letter might, perhaps, be more 
presentable. But I dare not venture it, lest, ere 
the time arrive, many particulars sliall have alto- 
gether escaped me. They do not abound, nor 
are they extremely varied, nor do I travel so 
fast that I cannot compass them; but every 
thing is so entirely, so fundamt^ntally new. 
How strangely, for instance, is our Zriny 
manned! The captain, an agreeable and 
obliging man, is a Dalmatian. The crew are 
from Wallachia. I'he chief steersman wears 
the Albanian garb, which yesterday I 
hastily caught sight of on the Servian in the 
boat, and which seems to be a common dress 
in these parts, viz. loose dark blue trousers, 
fastened below the knee, and a short jacket 
of the same colour, slit open at the wrist, and 
trimmed with small buttons, so that you get a 
pretty view of the white shirt-sleeves, and 
muslin rufHos. Dark blue leggings reach to 
the ankle, leaving the foot free, and looking 
by no means ill in a white stocking and black 
slipper. Girdle and Fez are bright red. 
Whether it be the dress, or the manner in 
which the men carry themselves — somewhat 
swaggering, and coquetting somewhat with 
their well-tunied moustache — I know not, 
but they look charming, and remind me of 
Andalusia. I cannot say as much for the 
common sailors ; for, although they are slim, 
well-grown, upright, and firm in their gait, 
yet they are dirty beyond all description. 
Their dress consist^ of a shii t, embroidered by 
their wives at the seams with stars of dark 
blue or red woollen ; trousers of white grey, 
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And thus the gipsy nation knows nothing of 
the condition of human society, except as a 
burthen upon itself. In the meanwhile they 
possess ont right: a gipsy horde must be 
tolerated for at least three days, wheresoever 
it may please them to erect their camp, how- 
ever unwelcome they may be, and as an out- 
cast lot they always are. Well, I have seen 
to-day a Turkish and a gipsy state face to 
face I The outlandish sights have come at 
lastl 

September 1st. 

It would be tedious to mention all the places 
which we have passed in our journey, amongst 
which to-day was the old Nicopolis, the scene 
of the great battle of which I lately wrote to 
you. The Danube itself is now becoming 
tedious, always broader and broader, and the 
Wallachian bank, to which we principally 
keep, sad and mehincholy. Huts old and low 
as mole-hills^ without a tree or shrub, such 
are the villages I And the town Giurgetvo^ 
before which we now lie at anchor, having 
already visited it with an unsatisfied curiosity, 
is far from looking like a village of Silesia. 
WaUaekiaf like Servia and Moldavia, stands 
in a certain subordinate relation to the Porte, 
which dates from the time of the great Turkish 
conquests, but which has undergone consider- 
able modification and change as the Turkish 
power has gradually given way to those of 
Austria and Russia. Tormcrly they had all 
to pay enormous tribute, which still did not 
secure them from predatory invasions ; hence, 
even now, the deserted aspect of the country. 
Who would cultivate it when the eneniv and 
pillage might be at any moment expected ? 
Since the independence of Greece, and the 
Russian war with Turkey, these countries 
have been placed in a safer and more free 
position ; as far as Turkey is concerned — but 
they arc not yet internally self-dependent. 
The Bojars have the right of choosing their 
Hoipodar^ and the Porte must confirm the 
choice; there is no end, in consequence, to 
the conflicts of difierent interests and parties, 
to cabals and intrigues. At the present mo- 
ment, the new Hospodar of JVallachia, Prince 
Bildsko, has started off to Constantinople. If 
the JBojars at some future time will suffer 
their Hospodar to evince a beneficial activity 
in the country ; if he himself will do it when 
he can ; if he must not always be labouring 
against internal and external eddies in order 
to keep himself uppermost ; if it will not be 

here, as it has been heretofore in Poland 

It is a fearful resemblance that occurs to 
me, but it must occur to everv one. Giur- 
getvo looks like a great heap of rubbish and 
sfveepings, with a roof here and there forcing 
its way above it. A multitude of fresh 



passengers are coming on board whom I 
must look to. Adieu, till to-morrow, little 
Clara I 

September 3, Gallacz,— On board the Zriny. 

The passage of the Danube is certainly a 
more tiresome affair tlian it need be. A line 
of steam-boats should be organised for pas- 
sengers alone, to proceed to Constantinople 
without any stoppage whatever, and another 
line should be appropriated to merchandise, 
and suffered to stop as often as occasion re- 
quired. Yesterday evening at six o*clock we 
reached this, and we shall not take our de- 
parture till to-morrow noon, — a clear waste of 
forty-two hours ! I broke off the day before 
yesterday. Our good captain procured for 
me some Turkish coffee, which did not taste 
amiss. The beans are bruised to the finest 
powder, and then boiled up like chocolate. 
Since here they do not as yet aspire to that 
branch of manufacture which consists in the 
substitution of one commodity for another, 
this coffee, which is taken in small cups, and 
perfectly black, is strong and invigorating. 
Sugar was added contrary to Turkish custom. 
Our new fellow-travellers are a few Wal- 
lachian ofheers, who in their blue and yellow 
uniforms look quite European, and some 
ladies, who may be described as hyper-^xX' 
ropean, so superlatively fashionable is their 
attire ; one wears, not only an exaggerated 
trailing dresSy but over it a heavy, wadded, 
woollen jnantiej draggling likewise ; anotlier, 
a little miserable being, cannot extricate 
herself from the massive folds of dress, 
shawl, and ribands. She does not look full- 
grown, and, nevertheless, she has been 
married eleven years, and is the mother 
of five children I A Turkish inspector of 
the customs, of high rank, with his nu- 
merous suite, so fills our little Zring, that 
I am grateful to Heaven for my own little 
sleeping-room. The Turkish gentlemen wear 
brown, braided coats cut in the European 
fashion, and the red F'ez with a blue tassel — 
a neither fish-nor-flesh kind of thing; it is 
not national Turkish nor modern European : 
but it is tasteless in the extreme. I have seen 
nothing of the far-famed Turkish dignity of 
carriage and deportment. When the inspector 
of the customs walked, he waddled ; when he 
stood still , he wabbled. Of his suite, only two — 
and these appeared to be the meanest servants 
— carried turbans of parti-coloured shawls ; 
the others were dressed like himself. At 
Braila and here, on his arrival, people came 
on board to salute him ; they kissed his hand. 
No gentleman walks the streets alone ; a ser- 
vant follows him ; and, if he be an exclusive, 
in Greek costume, with the white Ftt^taiielle. 
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And what does the Greek carry after the 
gentleman ? In the one hand a pipe, and in 
the other the pointed shoe. A Wallachian 
gentleman may be described as a Thing be- 
tween a Turk and a Cossack, French polished. 
Yesterday we landed at Braila ; — the 
Russians call it Brai/oic, and the Turks Jbra- 
hil. This is the stronghold, the taking of 
M'hich, togetiier with that of Barna in Bul- 
garia^ in the last Turkish war,' opened to the 
Russians the road to Cotistantinople. It is 
the universal o])inion here, that bribery rather 
than anus subdued the f(n*tress. I can easily 
believe it. Bribery is an ancient and inveter- 
ate vice in Turkey, and the very natural con- 
sequence of Oriental despotism. For the 
chance of being disgraced without actually 
losing his head or getting the bow-string, the 
Turk takes every opportunity to hoard up 
wealth, wiiich, in spite of favour or disfavour, 
is a very comfortable commodity in any place. 
But, setting the question of bribery aside, it 
seems to me marvellously self-denying on the 
part of the Emperor of Russia not to have 
entered Constantinople, and not to have as- 
sumed the air of a victorious Czar in the city 
of the Sultan. According to the tt^rms of the 
peace, the Porte was obliged to raze all the 
fortresses at the mouth of the Danube, and 
thus but a small portion of the wall of Braila 
is now visible. The town is placed u})on a 
high bank, and carries on a considerable 
trade. Great commercial houses of Trieste 
have their agencies here. It is by no means 
beautiful, being very partially paved, and very 
unconnectedly built, with naked barren spots 
around the houses. The shops, built of wood, 
and forming a few ])itiable streets, are the 
most connected of all the edifices. The wares 
seem of the simplest and commonest descrip- 
tion ; coarse stuffs, articles of leather, and 
provisions. Children and calves were running 
about among them, and some Jews hallooed 
to us. We made off at full speed. Gallncz 
is something better, but not much. During 
a two hours* ramble thi*ough the town we 
have discovered a few pretty houses with gar- 
dens. I say discovered^ for huts, timber-yards, 
and cattle-stalls, are all crowded together. I 
felt deeply for the neat houses and their nice 
polished windows, doomed to such confusion. 
The hot(jl is said to be very passable, and the 
exterior is by no means bad. As I preferred 
to continue on board the Zn'wy, I can myself 
form no judgment of a Wallachian inn. To- 
day is Sunday, .inrl flags are flying at the 
various consulates, which look very gay in 
consequence. Tlie greater part of the shops 
are closed, the Jews alone transacting busi- 
ness. One is conducting an auction in the 
public streets, and commends his wretched 



cloths with the gesticulations of a mounte- 
bank; vast numbers are sitting at their house- 
doors, with little money-changers' tables before 
them. Let them Ite as dirty as they will, the 
Jews always contrive to look still dirtier: so 
it is here I The people give you a sorrowful 
impression, and in their tatters appear hardly 
one degree removed from the beasts of the 
field. A group surrounded a dancing bear, 
exhibiting the utmost delight. In truth, the 
bear was the most civilised member of the 
whole company. lie had at any rate emerged 
from the original barbarity of his condition: 
he had learnt, at least, to dance, — these had 
learnt nothing'at all. And, gracious Heaven ! 
what is their food ? I do not believe that de- 
bauchery' is favourable to the developement of 
the mind, and that a Viiellius can accomplish 
any thing great, except in the way of gluttony ; 
nor, on the other hand, can I suppose that a 
tormenting and continual hunger is likely to 
unfold a genius. I watched a fisherman to*day. 
It was very easy, for he lay in his boat for 
five hours on the same spot. Look when I 
would, there he was. He was fishing with a 
line which he had twisted round his fingers: 
the draw-net Mas floating somewhere in the 
river. What was this man's breakfiist ? A 
rovgh stalk of maize ! W^hat was his dinner? 
GrapeSi so unripe that they looked Hit 
green ]>eas ! The nauseously sweet wato- 
lemon is here what potatoes are with us. Po- 
tatoes are unknown. They are extraordinaiy 
exotics. It would be very strange if the eat- 
ing of large quantities of unripe fruit, and the 
pernicious exhalations of the swampy shores, 
did not give rise to devastating fevers on the 
Lower Danube during the summer heat, and 
did not carry off these poor and much- 
neglected creatures. I grow more and more 
impatient to quit the Danube ; yet, I must 
confess, that I have had more comfort aud less 
annoyance during this voyage than on any 
other similar wrcasicm. The very lovely 
weather may have contributed towards my 
happiness. This \er\ day the weather changes^ 
and we ajiproacii the inhospitable Black Sea. 

: Well, rather than here, let me be with thee, in 

I Pfjrmofit^ dearest Clara ! 



LETTER V. 

FROM CONSTANTINOrLE TO MY MOTHER. 

Voyage through the Black Sea — Entrance into the 

liosphonis. 

Const antinopUt Sfpt, 7, 1843. 

Dearest Mother, I am here I — I am here! 
This morning we ciist anchor in the Golden 
Horn ! The entire loveliness of the Bos- 
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plu)ru8 surrounds me, and to her do I accord 
the golden apple. To' gaze into the tranquil 
moonlight is a dream vouchsafed me by 
a beneficent fairy. In a bluish vapour float 
the soft cupolas of the mosques, the elegant 
minarets, the silent cypress groves — all that 
rises above the valleys, and stands out upon 
the hilU — for in the city itself there is valley 
and mountain. Night hangs upon the deep ; 
bat she is gladdened by countless lights issuing 
from little wee habitations that, to my Euro- 
pean eyes, appear like Lilliputian houses con- 
utmcted of cards. From the harbour there 
ascend the hollow sounds of bustle, and the 
shrill baying of dogs. The last is to be con- 
sidered as belonging to ConstatUinople, and 
not to my magical dream. Well, I am here ! 
My object is obtained I But the coming here 
Was dreadful! The vessel was crowded with 
Turks, Jews, and bugs ; charming companions 
for a voyage — don't you think so? And 
yet — except, of course, the third class — very 
entertaining! For now, dear mother, not 
only are garments and physiognomies new, 
but customs and manners, and, consequently, 
ideas — from which the others spring. The 
deck of our very undean and badly conducted 
steam-boat, "The Ferdinand" (which started 
at noon on the fourth), was almost wholly 
occupied by the travellers mentioned ; a par- 
tition separated them from the contracted 
space allotted to the first-class passengers. 
These came on board with bag and baggage, 
secured their places, spread out a niat« over 
tliis a carpet or a mattrass, then a coverlet, 
and, at last, took off their shoes, and squatted 
down themselves. Water-melons, a water- tub, 
' bread and cheese, the darling tobacco-pipe — 
in short, their household economy surrounded 
them ; and since a Turkish pui*veyor of coffee 
constantly resided in the cabin of " The Ferdi- 
nand," there was .nothing wanting to the com- 
fort of a people who do not ask for physical 
activity. Their love of inaction stood them 
in good stead on this occasion ; for, truth to 
speak, although they niiglit stand u}), it was 
quite impossible for them to walk. Foi my 
own part, I regard this resistance to motion 
as unspeakably revolting, if it does not spring 
from the dominion of the Intellect over the 
Body. There are moments — moments of the 
profoundest mental labour, when the body is 
as it were paralysed. This I can understand. 
But people, to whom the world of Idea is her- 
metically sealed, instead of being dignified, as 
we hoar them called, are so n^any fools, sitting 
and smoking like porcelain figures on our 
chimneypieces. Thorc is a kind of spontaneous 
activity in smoking, too. He that smokes 
a cigar cleverly, looks like a man. He takes 
possession of it — he throws it away — in fact, he 



smokes it for his amusement, and he is not 
the slave of a cigar. But these are not cigars 
— these are pipes — pipes as tall as the man 
himself, with little bowls of red clay, and a 
thick amber mouthpiece, pressed awkwardly 
against the lips, like a bladder, — ^pipes, whose 
bowls rest in little plates upon the ground, so 
that the smoker is held a prisoner behind 
them, for whither shall he go with the whole 
contrivance? — pipes, in short, which turn a 
man into a steam-engine. I am convinced that 
this eternal smoking has vitiated the Turkish 
character. It may have been always disposed 
to stability ; tobacco has rendered it stagnant 
When smoking was first introduced into Con- 
stantinople, in the early part of the seven- 
teenth centur)', the sultans prohibited it under 
pain of the severest punishments. In vain ; 
the habit increased beyond all belief. At the 
present moment the Turk is the slave of his 
pipe, and smoking is the occupation, the en- 
joyment, the object of his existence. There 
sat one with a green shawl over his turban ; — 
not a muscle did he move for hours together. 
Formerly none might display the green colour 
who did not belong to the family of the Pro- 
phet ; now all wear it who have performed 
the pilgrimage to Mecca. I have seen but 
one Turk at his prayers, and that was the 
coffee-man. All of a sudden, he passed over 
the partition (where there was more room for 
the service), left his slippers behind him, 
placed himself with his face to the south-east, 
towards Mecca, and proceeded with his devo- 
tions, whilst I admired the incredible flexibi- 
lity of his limbs. For it was not the simple 
matter of falling down upon the knees ; but, 
at certain prescribed intervals, which were 
filled up by silent praj'cr, ho was obliged to 
sink upon both knees and both hands, and 
touch the ground with his forehead, and then 
nimbly and soflly raise himself up again. 
How difficult it must be to go quickly and 
cleverly through all these movements I He 
did them to perfection. At the end of the 
prayer, the Mahomedan must pass his hand 
over his countenance to clear away eyery trace 
of sanctimony ; is not that pretty ? and, lastly, 
he must make an obeisance to the two angels 
who invariably stand at the side of the wor- 
shipper. My coffee purveyor did it to the 
letter. Angels at the side of every soul that 
prays! Dearest mother, is it not a lovely 
symbol ? I noticed, likewise, the morning 
devotion of the Israelites, especially of an old 
man, who, in spite of his snow-white beard, 
looked shockingly nnvenerable. He fastened 
with a ledthem strap around his grey head, a 
little black box containing the ten command- 
ments ; the end of the strap was wound about 
a finffcr of the left hand, a black-and-white 
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striped woollen covering was thrown over the 
head, and spectacles were put on. The old man 
then began zealously to read from a book, all 
the while moving his lips vigorously but silently. 
The prayer over, he put away these things 
with the greatest care, kissing each with deep 
devotion. When such worship is looked at 
near, the question at once arises, How is it 
possible that we can either hate or despise our 
lellow-crciatures (m account o^ forms^ which, 
one and all, have their origin in the great and 
fundamental longing to attune the soul to 
holiness' and purity? Hut we ask ourselves 
a second ({uostion, too. Is one form better 
than anotiier? Let us see. Does not the 
Catholic kneel as well as ihc Mahomedan ? 
Does not the Protestant n^ail as well as the 
Jew? Is not tlie bending of the knee like 
Prayer-book or Psalm-book, the expression 
of the vcrv same devotion, directed to the 
very same God ? One form, indeed, more 
than another, may correspon<l with our pecu- 
liar feelings, and, therefore, to us that is the 
true form : but whether in tlie sight of God it 
be the onli/ true (me, is hardly quite so certain. 
Travelling, and sojourning amongst foreign 
nations, may not be very favourable to ortho- 
doxy; but this is not to be lamented so much 
as the melancholy fact that orthodoxy, which is 
merely soundness in opinion and doctrine ac- 
cording to human laws^ is becoming continually 
confounded with the Faith, which is a faculty 
not depending upon the statute, but upon the 
soaring and direction of the Soul itself. Ortho- 
doxy inoculates the inner man with certain 
laws ; Faith is a radiation of the inner man. 
The One is perfume poured upon an artificial 
flower that it may breathe f(u*th sweetness ; 
the Other is the fragrance of the natural flower 
itself. There was a Turk on board with his 
wife and two childrc n. Vvw Europeans would 
have evinced the (h)mestic int(M*est which this 
man displayed. I'Lvery mcmient, in spite of 
his pipe, he raised himself up and concerned 
himself about them. The wife was muffled 
up in a black mantle and white veil, for it 
would have been frightfully indecorous to ex- 
pose the face before strange men ; but as no 
stockings are worn, and the wide trousers 
scarcely reach half way down the legs, the 
latter presented themselves with a freedom 
which, on the other hand, would have been 
deemed frightfully imleconms by us. When 
they go about, the Turkish women wear y(;l- 
low slippers ; when they are seatcid they take 
them off. If they walk in the streets, they 
put on flrst yellow men's boots, and the sliji- 
pei-s over them : both of morocco leather. 
Vou may imagine the clumsy feet and awk- 
ward gait. 

At last, and at length, on the afternoon of 



the 4th, we set out with this motley party. , 
A league above Gallacz the discharging of tbe 
Seret/i into the Danube forms the boundary 
of Wallachia and Moldavia : a league below , 
Gallacz, the Pruth does the like for Moldavia 
and £essar(dfia, so that th<! left bank very 
shortly bt'came Hussian. The villages, and es- 
pecially the military posts, looked now at least 
human, but the banks continued marshy and 
sedgy, and inhabited chiefly by pelicans and 
herons. At Ave o'clock tlicre was an end to 
tlie pleasure of going forwards. We cast an- 
chor at l^ultsr/ia, that we might enter the 
i^laek Sea by day, in consequence of the nu- 
merous sand-banks. Tullseha is a small town 
of Bulgaria, upon the right bank ; and Hul- 
garia is absolutely subject to the Porte, not 
simply bound to her for the payment of tri- 
bute, like Servia, Wallachia j and Moidavia* 
Russia has mana'uvred to secure a small island 
n(uir the mouth of the Danube, and ou the 
right bank, so tiiat the river terminates its 
course with Russian military posts on either 
side. Cossacks peacefully escort the Swabian 
damsel into the Euxine Sea* 

I jump over tvvo days. We had four-and- 
twenty liours of stonu. Rain and billows 
washed so pitilessly over the deck, that the 
water, taking the poor Turks in its way, pene- 
trated into the lower space. It was dreadful; 
but last night uU was quiet again ; we were 
cheerful and well, and this morning, at 
nine o'clock, the inhospitable Black Sea 
was behind us, whilst we Mere running 
down the Hosphoius, full of expectation. 
The Bosphorus / Hehold another of the fa- 
vourite spots of the world's history — an- 
other scemr in which she loves to engrave^ 
on [)erishable matter, imperishable records. 
Hither came Jason with his Argonauts, to 
take by force the golden fl(^ece in Colchis; 
hitiier Godfret/ de JJouillon with his cru- 
saders, on his way to deliver the holy se- 
pulchre; Wither Mahomed (lie Cont/uvror^ with 
his (*ager hosts, in order to lay the Greek iui])e- 
rial throne prostrate before the crescent. An 
enchantress accou)})anied Jason, whom all arts 
and all powers obeyed, save the decisive one. 
Medea was not belovtid ! An angel escorted 
Godfreg, protecting his heart and preserving 
his soul in humility ; so that he was satLsfled 
to perform his mission, and to ask for no 
reward but the bliss of an approving con- 
science. A gUmmy gnmis conducted Ma- 
homed, — such as stand at the boundary-stones 
<»f Epochs, brandishing a bitter scourge over 
that which is passing away, and aflbrding to 
that which is advancing a solenni and a stern 
example — a lesson which hiis not bien un- 
derstood by the Osmanie epoch in Byzan- 
tium. And thus uiysterious powers entwine 
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around and dispose of the extraordinary ap- 
paritions of the worId*8 history ; and happy is 
he whom his angel never forsook ! The forms 
and times are well defined which meet me in 
these waters and amongst these liills. What 
a throng! Armies, FIcets,and Nations I Greeks 
and Persians, Genoese and Osmanli, all 
battling, all wrestling for the goods of life, 
for the dominion of the world — goods pol- 
luted by blood, dominion sullied by tyranny ; 
all striving for them ; all fleetingly enjoying 
them ; and all, at last, dragged into the irre- 
sifftible whirlpool of destruction, from which 
nothing emerges, save here and there the 
ruins of a name or a deed. But on tliiH spot 
such ruins are nobler than thof e of Pabnifra 
or Comae. The entire mythology of An- 
cient Greece lies overthrown here, where the 
grandest temples rose. Of all her gods, none 
lives but Prometheus, and he in another 
shape. Every Time has its Prometlieus ; and, 
it nnay be, that the old martyred Titan upon 
Monnt Caucasus closed for ever his weary 
and tormented eyes, as Moses opened \m. 
Kvery dispenser of light is a Prometheus. 
Where once shone temple, grove, and altar, 
now stands the desert moimtaini The en- 
trance into the Bospliorus is very imposing. 
Fortifications, lighthouses, and the ruins of 
old castles greet you. But East and West 
meet not like friends at peace They are 
scanning one another, each asserting that he 
alone is lorrl and master. " Thau hadst hcen 
dead mihovt me!'' savs the East. ^^ I am 
ihe Principle of Life — the Light — the Germ 
of Civilisation — Religions radiate from me 
Uke sunbeams/" And the West answers, 
'^Sui I hare ^er ought out the pritiriple ; / have 
nourished the germ until it has bloomed, lliott 
art as tiead as the fiotoer that icit/urs when it 
has shed her seed, I live^ for in me is — 
Activity!" Assuasive Natuie gently makes! 
up the enmity. " Oliy simple ones !" are hor I 
wonls, "^// not Ilion in the East 9 and fell 
not Byzantium in the West ? In the face of 
such witnesses do ye larangle for transitory \ 
sway f Oh, ye simple ones! God alone is the ' 
Lordf and into me He has breathed His ail- \ 
controlling power.'' And now she begins to ; 
unfold this power in marvellous beauty, and ' 
to developc a magnificence of follago rarely j 
seen on southern shon^s, and unparalleled in 
Italy, Sicily, and Spain. It is at Hujiikderc 
that this leafy splendour actually begins. 
Planes, ever-green oaks, pines, eyj)rosses, and 
even walnut and chestnut-trees, ascend in 
ponderous masses on the mountains and de- ' 
clivities, down to the blue waters; they mingh; 
in groups upon solitary towering heights ; 
they are in gardens with the fig and ]aui*ei- 
trees, with lemons and pomegnmates ; they \ 



roll in hollows like verdant billows, and be- 
stow a freshness, a depth of shade, a tran- 
quillity, upon the landscape; they create a 
delicious equipoise to the moving Hood, which, 
in the hot sunbeams, reverberates fire ; and to 
the countless multitude of villages, handets, 
and houses, becoming less interrupted, more 
important, more numerous and crowded, as 
Constantinople is approached. Here, is 
the point of culmination ; an Isola bella in 
first-rate style — in the style of the East ! 

LETTER VI. 

FROM CONSTANTINOPLE TO MY MOTHER. 

SSitiiation and Iinprc!«!«ion of the City— The Streets— The 
linrying Grounds — 'flic Sultan — The Caiques — The 
Heavenly Waters (Giiksu) — Turkish Women. 

Const antinopUf September 8, 1B43. 

Yksterday, beloved mother, I threw my 
pen aside, without presenting you with any 
precise or proper picture ; but the picture 
itself is too extensive, too rich, too varied, to 
be surveyed with the first glance. Never- 
theless, to-day I will make the attempt. Be- 
tween the lowest points of the Hdmus, or 
Balkan, on the right, and those of the Taurus 
on the left — therefore, between two mountain 
coasts, the Bosphorus makes seven windings 
from the Black Sea into the sea of Marmora. 
Before it mingles with tJie last, however, it 
stretches an arm far into the European sliore, 
and forms the harbt)ur of Constantinople, 
otherwise called the Golden Horn, and re- 
sembling an imi)ortant river. Upon a threr- 
comcTed j)iece of land, between the Golden 
Horn and the sea of Marmora or Prtrpontis, 
and upon different hills, the actual city of 
Constantinople stands ; the Serai seawards 
upon the extremest point. Upon the oth(;r 
side of the Goldt'n Horn are the suburbs of 
Galatea and Pera (the last the quarter of the 
Franks), also upon hills of a considerable 
height. Upon th(; Asiatic side, separated by 
the whole Bosphorus from that of Europe, is 
situated the suburb of Scutari. And all these 
towns, combined into one great city, are so 
conditioned that, as soon as you step ashore, 
you must begin to mount a very steep ascent. 
There are several mountains; these do not 
belie the character of the Bosphorus; they are 
green ! They are covered with groups of 
plane-trees and interminable groves of cyj)ress. 
Above them, like swans upon a gre(in lake, 
are seen the glittering cupolas of ])erhaps 300 
mosques. Next to every one, like a guar- 
dian angel, stands at least one white and 
elegant minaret; frequently, two and four. 
There are six at Sultan Aelnned's. Untler 
and amongst the trees, as it were in a thinned 
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wood, are the houses, those of the ambassa- 
dors and a few government offices excepted. 
All are of wood, — the barracks, the cannon- 
foundry, the residences of the pashas, and even 
the palace of the Grand Seignior himself. 
Many are paintecWin the brightest colours, — 
white, pale red, deep yellow, and variously 
ornamented ; others are browned by time, like 
the houses in the Bernese Oberland ; a few, 
namely, those of the Catholic Armenians, are 
painted dark grey and black. In narrow 
crooked streets they clamber up the hill-sides, 
each, wherever it is possible, with its own little 
ganlen ; or wanting this, its terrace adorned 
with Hower-pots and a pomegranate or fig- 
tree ; this failing, too, at least with a vine at 
the door that finds its way to the roof, drops 
down again in Huttcring tendrils, or forms 
across the streets an ornamental festive gar- 
land. Since schools, baths, kitchens for the 
poor, are associated with the mosques, a gar- 
den for recreation can hardly be omitted. 
Besides this, the finest trees invariably stand 
in the court-yards. The habitations of tlie 
dead, who here occupy almost as much room 
as the living — the burying -grounds — are 
placed around, next to, and between the 
streets, and form the actual groves of cypress ; 
for all Turkish cemeteries are richly planted, 
and never with anv tree but this. A more 
beautiful symbol could not stand by the grave- 
side than the motionless and upward-])ointing 
cypress. There are particular burial-places 
for celebrated men, for the learned, the holy, 
monks, and private individuals with their 
families. There likewise are small cypress- 
groves enclosed in a railed arcade, enabling 
you to espy the green through the bars and 
over the wall. It will be easy for you to 
understand how, in consequence of the rising 
position of the city, the whole appears like 
one great garden or pleasure palace. Mark 
me ! appears. Picture to yourself a grand 
theatrical display, painted by the hand of a 
master, and with inimitable taste. You are 
channed, carried away by the incomparable 
scene ; again and again you feast your eyes, 
and cannot admire it enou(;h. But now 
you are conducted behind the scenes. 
I leaven help you ! Laths, rafters, dirty paper, 
lumps of paint, oil-spots, and coarse canvass ! 
Such is Constantinople I Even more than 
the fearful uncleanness, did the fearful con- 
fusion offend me I That the stn^ets are very 
narrow, crooked, and stctep, is their least fault. 
The gutter, too, in the middle, by reason of 
the narrowness, is rather disagreeable ; but 
what a pavement I That of Seville, in com- 
parison, is an excellent parqueL At every 
thn^e steps your parasol is sticking amongst 
enormous vilely chequered stones, your foot 



at ever}' ten. The streets sloping very mud 
towards the middle, you never have, in fi^t, 
a secure footing; for, in consequence of their 
narrowm^S the decJivit}' commences immedi- 
ately by the houses ; your passage, therefore, 
is inconvenient enough. But whatever yon 
do, don't tread upon one of those frighd'al, 
mangy, savage dogs, who never think of get- 
ting out of your way, and who are, conse- 
quently, always being crashed and beaten, 
always setting up a hideous howl, and always 
sickening you by their very sight. Here a 
she-dog brings her brood into the world, there 
she suckles them, there lie a few dead, and 
now they are running under your feet, or 
growling at one another. Yet, if dogs were 
the sole inhabitants in Constantinople, yon 
Mould find sufficient impediment in the aureets, 
where heaps of sweepings, of rubbish, of muck, 
of melon-peelings, and all imaginable and un- 
imaginable filth fonn barricades at every turn. 
But get out of the way! here come hones 
laden on either side with skins of leather filled 
with oil, and freely oiled outside as well ; and 
look behind you I a file of donkeys with build- 
ing-materials, tiles, and planks. Make way, 
too, for these men on your right, who are 
carrying large charcoal-l>askets on their backs ; 
and at the same time avoid those on your left, 
who, four, six, and eight of them together, are 
bearing bales of goods and barrels, so heafy 
that the two poles as thick as your arm 1^ 
which they are supported, are bending be- 
neath their load. Don't l>e stunned, if yoa 
can help it, with the braying of the donkeys, 
the bawling of the dealers in sweetmeats and 
chestnuts, the shouts of the porters advertising 
themselves by their cries, the howling of the 
(logs, but follow your dragoman, who, with 
the flying speed of a business man, one liar^ 
dened to the calamity, gets before you, and 
now is round the corner, and now has vanished 
in the crowd. You arrive at a bur^'ing- 
graund. People in Europe are aware of the 
reverence with which the Turks regard their 
graves, how they visit them, and never allow 
them, as with us, to be turned up again atler 
a certain number of years. There is souu^ 
thing very beautiful in this idea of veneration, 
as the cypress-groves themselves, with their 
upright white grave -stones rising from the 
greensward, produce a noble and a solemn 
picture, when you call the vision to your 
mind. But look at the reality. The sward 
is trodden down, the grave-stone^i are over- 
turned, broken, crooked ; rujrgedly paved 
streets divide them; here sheep are grazing, 
there tarry donkeys; yonder are crowing cocks 
and cackling geese ; upon this spot clothes are 
drying ; upon that a joiner is at work, and, 
whilst a train of camels advances on one side. 
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"My dearest Amy!" replied the rector, 
stopping, and fixing upon her his large dark 
blue eye, in which there mingled with an ex- 
pression of the fondest love a shade of deep 
earnestness, **you know not what you ask. 
This sort of discipline is absolutely necessary, 
if I am ever so imperfectly to play the part 
that is assigned to me. The world and tlie 
world's snare are too much with me as it is. 
Were I to pamper the body one whit more 
than I do, the spirit would cease to maintain 
its ground, and I should fall lower than I am 
lUlen already in my own self-respect, and in 
my poor powers of usefulness to others. Never, 
if you love me, touch upon this subject again. 
1 require to be strengthened, not shaken, in 
t\ic esiabtishment of that self-control, with- 
out which there is neither peace of mind here, 
nor hope of honour, and glory, and immor- 
tality hereafter. I pray you do not throw 
the weight of your aiiection into the scale of 
my condemnation I " 

" Oh, Charles ! Charles I if there be any 
lack of self-respect in you, any distrust of 
your power of usefulness to others, what erring 
child of clay will dare to lift up his eyes to 
Heaven ? But don't look displeased, dearest 
brother, I will not plague you on this sub- 
ject any more. I will only pray night and 
day that you may be preserved to me, and 
tf> all those poor people who look to you as 
their best friend next to God." 

Amy's voice faltered as she spoke, for the 
subject on which she had ventured to touch 
was present to her thoughts continually, and 
filled her with intense anxiety. But she did 
not presume to argue with her brother on this 
matter, which evidently with him involved a 
point of conscience. On the contrary, she 
subdued, by a strong effort, the emotions that 
were stirred within her; and they continued 
their walk in the same blessed temper, one 
towards the other, which was habitual to 
them. 

CHAPTER IX. 

A NEW-COMER* 

Time ran his ceaseless course, and the im- 
portant constitutional change, of which, when 
the present narrative opened, men appeared to 
be in anticipation, came at length to pass. The 
Government of the day obtained leave to bring 
in a bill for the better management of the 
poor in that part of the United Kingdom 
called England; and the bill in question, 
after a very inconsiderable resistance, passed 
into law. It is worthy of remark, too, that 
in carrying their great measure, the cabinet 
owed no debt of peculiar gratitude to their 



ordinary supporters. The battle, on the con- 
trary, was fought upon what politicians call 
neutral ground; and the different divisions 
that occurred exhibited, in consequence, new, 
and rather extraordinary juxtapositions. Sir 
de Lacy, then Colonel Evans, Alderman 
Wood, Mr. Walter, and Sir James Scarlet, 
went out into the lobby together as declared 
enemies to the ministerial project ; whereas. 
Sir Robert Peel, Sir Henry Hardinge, Mr. 
Grote, and Mr. Hume, stood, both in the 
house and behind the door, manfully in Lord 
Althorp's defence. Neither were the spec- 
tackles exhibited in the House of Lords less 
curious. In support of the chancellor's 
motion spoke the Duke of Wellington, the 
Earl of Winchelsea, the Bishop of London ; 
the motion was resisted, among others, by the 
Bishop of Exeter, the Earl of Falmouth, and 
Lord Wynford. Who was right or who 
wrong upon this occasion it is not for us to 
decide; indeed we are interested in nothing 
more than the naked fact, that the new 
poor-law, with its prohibition of out-door relief, 
and its bastardy clauses, in all their uncom- 
promising severity, became, through the hearty 
co-operation of Tories, Whigs, and Radicals, 
binding on all classes of the king's subjects. 

It soon appeared that Government was not 
unprepared to turn to account the legislative 
triumph which they had gained. Strong in 
the commendation of the great leader of the 
then opposition, they proceeded, without delay, 
to arrange the machinery of their central board, 
and to take steps for the consolidation of all 
the parishes throughout the kingdom into 
unions, and the distribution of the unions into 
districts. Then followed the nomination of 
assistant-commissioners, the provincial heads 
of such districts, with salaries of a given num- 
ber of hundred pounds per annum apiece. 
Next came the drawing up, by the three kings 
of Somerset House (for so men profanely 
called the members of the central board), of a 
code of laws and regulations for the guidance 
of all that were put in authority under them. 
And by and by the election, by rate-payers 
(the total amount of control over their own 
funds which was henceforth to be left with 
them), of guardians, visitors, and suchlike 
functionaries, whose titles and duties seem 
scarcely to have fitted well into one another. 
Of course the people whom these arrange- 
ments were designed mainly to affect did not 
look upon all that was passing with perfect 
indifference. They had read or listened — 
many of them in the beer-shops — to the debates 
in parliament^ as newspapers reported them; 
and, when they heard of the sudden rise of a 
new order of men among them, they wondered 
at what issues such preliminary arrangements 
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would arrive. But h^wivi not (ill a bcgiiiniii^ [ whicli servants were cxpeetoil to pat^s to and ,• 
had been fairly made by the erection, in | fro, and oilcrtnl convenient means of ingreu ji 
various phiees, of- the now union workhouses, | to spoitsnien, shouhi they be too indolent or ,' 
that any disposition to rchist the law or its Um) tired to scrape their boots thoroughly 



administrators evliibited itself. How this be- 



ere emerging from the porch. And 80 it 



fell, and to what results it h'd, in that particu- i was througlKUit. I'lie long passage, or cor- 
lar union of which Wulthani f(»rnis a i)art, it . ridor, beyond the hall, because it was dark | 
■" * ' ' ■ 1 • 1 ^ j^jjjj j,jjri.<)^»^ aiij conducted to the back stair- ;! 



Mill be our business in dm; time to relate. 
Meanwhile it hiis Ix^conu; nt>e(*ssary to state. 



cast*, Mas \vi\ untouched. The inner hall, 



thut tilt; ohl Manor House, of M'hieh mentitm . M'hence <lining-room, draM'ing-room, library. 
has elsewhere been made, as having pass<-d, ■ and principal staircas(*, branched oif, was en- | 
witli the bulk of Sir Manuaduke Litth-bouine's i tirely modrrniscd. So Mere the public rooiu^ 
pnjperty, into stninge hands, hi;d b(>en care- ! Cfincerning M'hieh mc defy you to hay that 
fully sur\ev('d and repaired. Externally, at i they Mere ntherM'ise than comfortable, however 
h'a^t, its Klizabethnn character M-as not dis- < inciuigruous; for Samuel Smith, Esq., M.P. 



tnrbcd ; inde<^d, some ingenuity is re(piircd to 
disfigure, M'ithout absolutely pulling doM'n, the 
(juaint buttresses and gabh'-ends M'hieh distin- 
guish the mansions of M'hieh we generally speak 



for Tin borough, had a very considerable idea 
both of snugness and show, and, if he did fail 
in rL'ndering both subservient to the purposes 
of good ta^te, he gave his friends elegant 



as Klizab(*than. The oriel uindoMs, that gave couches to l(>an npcm, rich carpets for their 
light to the apartments in the loM'cr story, and feet, and gorgeous curtains to scrt^en tliem i 
the huge free-stone porches M'hieh sheltentd fn»ni tin; sun's rays by day, and the hazard of ' 
the principal doorways, remained pretty much a little night air after darkness should have 
as they must have been from the beginning. I closed in. And, as he himself M'oulil have |1 
Aceoidingly, the passer by Mould have ^eureely ! said, *M]e should really like to know which ■■ 
noticfMl that tin; hand of improvenuMit had : is best, a well-furnished apartment, supplied |l 
been then;; for, though iht; stone mullions I with all the ayremina of modern refinement, > 
Mere covered with ])aint, and tlu; en vices | or a half-enipry ehandjer, remarkable only for ' 
Mhieh time had ocexsioned iilled np with i the total ubsmct; of every thing Mithiii aud '; 
stucco, the artist had contrived to mix his , about it which can give ease to the btidv* or/' 



coloura and do his M'ork so skillully, that at a = eonvi'y the smallest idea of elegance to thfl i 
hundred yards' distance the unpractised eve mind?" ■' 

could not easily detect the ini]K)stnre. The 'i'o the (i range, thus furbished up and | 
case was difien^nt inanediately you ])ass(>d | cranuned with luxurious furniture, tho pro- '; 
beneath the portal. Instead of finding your- ' ])rii>tor and his family, in due time, proceeded. | 
self in a baronial hall, venerable, though some- Tin re e.une in live carriages, un that occasion, || 
what grim in the simplicity uf its original | Mr. and Mrs. Smith, tMo Misses Smith, both j 
nakedness, you enten'd an apartment, con- ; grown u)), and on the whole rather good- '1 
ecrnintr M'hieh it became a matter of doubt ! looking young winnen ; Mr. Adoljihus Smith, 



M'ith you, at once, to w hat jmrposcs the pro- 
prietor might (h^sign to turn it: for tin* MatU 



the hope of tin* family, tall and sallow, and 
twenty-live years of age ; two childn>n, as the 



and ceiling had alike been subjected to the younger Misxs Smith Mtre termed, though | 
revivifying touch of the improver. Oaken the one had eompleted her sixteenth, and the 
]janrls, Mhieh had |;n)Mn Mell-nigh black j otlur her .sevente<'ntli year ; and a very lady- jl 
with age, M'erc painted till they assumed a I like and modest young person, ^liss Mildred, | 
delicate and very light blue colour. An ' the governess. Other Smiths there Mere, for i 
oaken roof, likewise ))anelled, was made to I the breed is an extensive one. But these young 
represent the sky Mith clouds, and here and ' geiitlenn n being al>sent, one* at Eton and the 
then* an angel or a heathen god looking out ■ other with his regiment in the north of Ireland, 
from them. The bniss-hcaded dogs, which | wc are not, at present, at least, in a situa- 
thronghout many geniTations had sustained, > tion to give of them any particular description, 
till they fell asunder and erumbh'd into ashes. We say nothing of butler, house-steward, 
the blazing billets M'herewith the hall need to valet, footmen, <roachmcn, grooms helpers, | 
be wanned, were gone, and a polislnid stet 1 i and stable-boys. These, sis mcU as house- I 
grate stood in their room, under the arch of the < kee)>er, lady's-maids, and female drudges of 
huge chimney-piece. Neither Mas the floor of every rate and degree, abounded; indeed, 



tesscdated marble permitted to claim, through 
its oM'ii merits, the admiration of the visitor. 
A rich carpet C(mcealed its coldness, while 
btri])Crt of oiled cloth, carried in straight lines 
from door to door, indicated tlie direction in 



large as the Manor House Mas, and especially 
well ])ro\ided with domestic accommodations, 
the marvel among all who made the acquaint- 
ance of its lu'w owners seemed to be, how 
they managed to stow aMay so dense a mul- 
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titude under one roof. However, there arc 
people in the worhl who seem to imagine 
that their personal importance is increased in 
proportion to the numbers of their fellow- 
creatures whom they hire to minister to their 
caprices ; and, if it be fair to judge from appear- 
ances, the family of the Smiths, one and all, 
belonged to their order. 

It is rather a charge against East Kent 
and its squirearchy, that strangers coming to 
settle in that fair portion of merry England, 
are made to feel, fur some time, at all events 
that they are not of home growth. The gen- 
tlemen of Kent account for this circumstance, 
and perhaps fairly, by reminding you, that no- 
where has the practice of marr}'ing in and in, as 
sportsmen term it, been carried to so great an 
i) extent ; and that the consequence is, a widely 
I spread relatlonihip, which renders it next to 
I impossible, except where fortunes arc larger 
1/ than ID East Kent we usually find them, 
to extend one's hospitality beyond the circle 
of kindred and connexion. But, some how 
or another, there is a power in wealth which 
no obstacles, not even those of prejudice or 
clanishuess, can resist. (lenius, talent, 
high acquirements, polished manners, — all 
these, provided tlicy concentrate in a mode- 
rate-sized dwelling, and do not cat from plate, 
I will do little for the owner in the way of pro- 
curing for him free access to the Uibles of the 
county magnates. But let a millionaire, or 
one who is supposed to be such, only settle 
among them, and it is marvellous how forward 
the clans are to greet him as one of themselves. 
So, at least, the Smiths found it ; they had not 
been a week at the Grange ere the Jkall-tabic 
was covered with cards, each of which bore 
upon it some well-known name and address, 
well known, at least, in that part of the 
country ; and if the depositors of these cards 
did, on their return to their omu half-furnished 
and indifi'erently equipped mansions, indulge 
io a few sneers at the ostentation of the stock- 
broker and his family, why the stockbroker 
and his family, not being by to hear, were 
neitiier wounded nor irritated by the circum- 
stance. The next time they met, these utterei*s 
of slighting things seemed ready to take the 
parties sneered at into their embrace, and 
assured them, we dare say, with the usual 
amount of truth which accompanies such de- 
clarations, that they were delighted in having 
the Grange occupied once more, and charmed 
with its very agreeable inmates. 

** Have you called upon the Smiths yet ? " 
demanded Sir James Evelyn one morning, 
while he, and Charles, and Amy, were taking 
a sort of survey of all the improvements which 
had been either effected or propased in the 
grounds about the rectory. 



" No, we have not," replied Charles. 

" But you ought to do so," rejoined the knight. 

"Why so?" 

" Why so I Fii-st, because they are your 
near neighbours ; next, because they are your 
father s parishioners ; and last, though not 
least, because, being enormously rich, they 
are sure to have good society about them. 
I really would advise you to call forthwith. 
Yoti have been tardier in doing the deed 
than you ought to have bcc^n already ; if you 
delay much longer, it will be too late." 

"But 1 don't think that we shall call at 
all," rejoined Charles, smiling. 

" jMv good fellow," answered the knight, 
stopping in his walk, and looking Charles full 
in the face, " you are a young man, and have 
yet to make your way in society ; take my 
advice, and don^t neglect the opportunity, 
which the arrival of these people affords, of 
establishing yourself upon a footing of greater 
familiarity than now exists with the old county 
families. They may have many disagreeable 
points about them, and I dare say they have ; 
but a man of the world will always endeavour, 
wherever he may be, to get into the best so- 
ciety which the h)cality affords ; and you are 
not vhat I take you to be if you let the 
present opi)ortunity slip. Besides, the young 
ladies are n»ally passable enough, and they 
say that thc^y will have twenty thousand 
pounds ajjiece on the day of their marriage." 

" But 1 don't aspire to niarry either of 
them," re|)lied Charles, with a laugh ; " and, 
as to what you call society, i have really no 
taste for it." 

" That's all very well. Neither do 1 care 
for what is generally called society. But we 
owe something to others as well as to our- 
selves ; and for your sister's sake, if not for 
your own, I am of opinion you ought not to 
shut yourself up as you do in this out-of-the- 
way village. Young Smith seems to be not a 
bad fellow, and Amy would do the honours of 
the Grange a few years hence very gracefully." 

Charles laughed outright, while Amy, not 
knowing whether to Iw^ amused or ajigry, 
ended in assuring the speaker that she meant 
to pay ])articular attention to the young man 
the very first time she met him. 

" Well, you may make a joke of the matter 
if you will, but 1 hold that no man is ju^tif^ed 
in keeping either himself or those thai belong 
to him back from any chances of advance- 
ment in the world. We have no right to ex- 
pect that strangers will seek us out ; and, if 
we wish to make friends, we must go abroad 
to look for them. 1 presume you don't desire 
to spend your life in the rectory of St. 
Bride's, and 1 hear that Mr. Smith has more 
than one valuable living in his gift." 
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bjy after we have known them a little 
longer.*' 

** Well, and how do you like these Smiths? " 

''Not at all. Mr. Smith has nothing of 
what I call the gentleman about him. He is 
vain and pompons, and seems always as if he 
were going to say, * I'm Mr. Smith, the mem- 
ber for Tinborough, and worth forty thou- 
sand a-year. Don't talk to me, good people, 
for I must give the law to you ! ' And as to 
the rest of the party, I'll tell you, in one 
■entence, what they are. Mrs. Smith looks 
for all the world like a dressed-up house- 
keeper* The young ladies are just such crea- 
tores as one meets every day in a secondary 
■et in London. And young Mr. Smith, I 
declare I thiynk he's mad. There he sits, with 
hift hair dkberelled, and his cravat tied care- 
leaaly on parpoie, in a brown study, as if his 
thoughts were away gathering wool some- 
vliere io America or Van Dieman's laud. 
The J 're a nice set, I assure you." 

** And yet you're going to dine with them 
again on Thursday, I hear," observed Charles, 
with the slightest possible touch of mortifi- 
eiftion io the tone of his voice. 

"Yes, we are. So Evelyn has decided. 
Bat, for my part, I'd much rather not. I 
don't pretend to deny that I like agreeable 
aooiety extremely, particularly evening society, 
•och as you and I, Mr. Jacobson, have once 
or twice shared in London. But these tedious 
dinnen in the Country, and long drives home 
at nighty are very wearisome. I declare that 
rd rather never speak to a soul than play 
any part in them. But won't you call at the 
Grange, really?" 

« Why, no," replied Amy, with a smile ; 
•you don't give us any great encouragement 
to do so." 

"Oh, but if you did, we should meet, 
yon know, sometimes ; and even Mrs. Smith's 
drawing-room would become a much more 
endurable loung, if we were to meet agree- 
able people there. Now do call, Amy ; and 
■ake your brother call, too ! I should so like 
ttat you dined there on Wednesday. Won*t 
yon call, Mr. Jtfcobson ? Do — for my sake ! " 

^'I'm afraid we canV' replied Charles; 
''the horse is really lame, and I don't think 
there is a chance of his being able to travel 
ao far for some days." 

" Let's inquire, Charles," interposed Amy, 
observing that her brother's resolution was 
abaken, and heartily desirous, for his own 
•afce, that it should give way altogether. 
•* There's John at the bottom of the garden-r- 
nhall I call him ? John I John ! " 

•* Yes, miss." 

'^Is the horse so lame that it would hurt 
to go as far as the Grange ? " 
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" Not a bit, miss ; the journey would do 
him good." 

" Shall I desire him to be put into the 
phaeton, Charles? " 

Charles did not reply ; but Amy gave the 
necessary orders. Lady Evelyn walked about 
with them on the lawn, or sat in the drawins:- 
room till the carriage came round; and the 
brother and sister, after setting her doM-n at 
the lodge at Oaklands, proceeded, and made 
good their visit at the Grange. Sir James 
was not mistaken in his estimate of the hos- 
pitality of its owners. The following day 
brought Mr. and Mrs. Smith to the rectory 
of St. Bride, with a written invitation in 
their hands, lest the inmates should not be at 
home; and Charles Jacobson and his sister 
Amy consented to join their dinner-party on 
the following Thursday. 

CHAPTER X. 

A DINNER-PARTY IN THE COUNTRY. 

A DINNER-PARTY at the Grange differed but 
little in its details from the ordinary course of 
such reunions in that part of the country. 
There was a considerable gathering of both 
sexes : an old baronet, with one of his sons 
and two of his maiden daughters ; a country 
gentleman, and his wife, the latter a daughter 
of the baronet aforesaid ; a second squire, 
married to the first squire's sister ; and a 
young baronet, of whom it was understood 
that he was going to wed the daughter of the 
last-mentioned worthy. N.B. — The baronet 
in question proved to be either first or second- 
cousin to each individual lady and gentleman 
whom we have thus introduced to the reader's 
acquaintance. Besides these, there M-ere two 
officers, belonging to a dragoon regiment, 
which happened to be quartered in the ad- 
joining city; and when we add to our list Sir 
James and Lady Evelyn, Mr. and Mrs. Jacob- 
son, senior, Mr. Jacobson, junior, and his sister 
Amy, we shall have made up, with the family of 
the host, a tolerably numerous assemblage. 

It is the custom of clans in general, and of 
the clans of East Kent, in particular, to get, 
on all occasions, as much as possible toge- 
ther ; and, especially with the female members 
of these bodies, to act and speak in mixed 
companies as if the place of meeting, ex- 
cept on the spot where they happen to be 
grouped, were a void. Tradition slates that, 
on the evening of which we now make men- 
tion, the good old practice was not omitted, 
but that both before dinner and after, during 
the time which the gendemen spent bar- 
barously over their wine, Mrs. Smith's diaw- 

ing-room resembled an arena, within which 
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'< And, I (iare i>ay, a score at least of ex- 
ppctaut9, if not of applicants, for each. But 
what do ymi. say about these people ? You 
have visited them ; what impression did they 
make upon you ? " 

'* Why, not at all different from what I ex- ! 
pected. Mr. Smith \^ conceited and purse- ' 
proud, and his wife shockingly vulgar; hut, 
tlien, they are enormously rich, and give ca- 
pital dinners, and you meet p4>ople at their table 
whom it is desirable to know ; and the young 
ladies are, u])on the whole, rather nice girls. 
They live well, and seem amazingly hospit- 
able, for they have invited us to dine there 
again on Thursday next, and I am sure that, 
if you were to call at once, you would re- 
ceive an invitation alj'o." 

'< But I have no ])articular admiration of 
purseprcmd men and vulgar women," replied 
Charles, still highly diverted by the tenor of 
his neighbours observations ; '* and, if I had, 
tluTC would scarcely be time to call before 
the table should be filled ; — for my horse, you 
know, has strained himself, and won't be able 
to go in harness before Mimday next at the 
earliest.*' 

** ril drive you over mysi'lf," rejoined Sir 
James, with eagerness ; *' my brougham holds 
four comfortably, and you shall both go over 
with Lady Evelyn and myself at once." 

** Not to-dav, thank vou," answered Charles, 
whose disposition to regard the whole matter 
as a (juizz gave way befon? the fri(?ndly promj)- \ 
titude with which the; other seemed willing to 
obviate every difficulty towards the accom- 
plishment of an end, which he treated as im- 
])ortant ; *'I have other things to attend to to- 
day, and, being but a poor visitor at the best, 
I must take more* leisure to weigh the ste]) 
which you urge upon me befon^ I take it." 

** But you'll go, Amy, won't you?" said tlie 
knight. 

'* Not till Charles does," replic^l Amy. 
" However, I think you are quite right, Sir 
.James : he does w ithdniw himself a great 
deal too much from tht; companionshi]) of 
])eople in his o>\n station. I wish you could 
prevail upon him to relax a little more, and 
to refn'sh both mind and body by going oe- 
ciusionallv bevond the home'cin^le. It would 
do him all the good in the world — I'm sun* 
that it would." 

" Arc you tired of leading so quiet a life ?" 
askefl Charles, with one of his sweetest smiles. 

** Oh, no, no, no, <lear Charles I where vou 
an*, there 1 find all the companionship which 
1 could desire ; but for your own sake '' 

'* Never mind me, dear Amy ; so long as I 
am satisfied, nobody has the smallest right to 
complain — except, indeed, yourself; and who 
knows but that, by and by, even our own 



quietude will be broken in upon, for I beard 
from (iruy this morning, and he talks of paying 
us a visit." 

" Does he, indeed ? Oh, I shall be so glad 
to see him ! " 

" Guy I " interposed Sir James* " What 
Guy?" 

** Guy Littlebourne, my brother's deare»t 
and most intimate college friend." 

*' And Sir Mannaduke's eldest son, I be- 
lieve*," answered Sir James. " You will bring 
him to s(*e us, of course ? He is ain ady an 
acquaintance of Lady Evelyn's, aud I shall 
b(; glad to be introduced to him. However 
it is time that 1 were off. fori have an appoint- 
ment at one, and I sec that it is hanl upon the 
stroke of it." 

Sir James withdii^w as he said these words, 
and was scarcely gone five minutes, ere Lady 
Evelyn entered. She was slightly flushed 
with walking, and looked, if possible* more 
beautiful than ever ; and, had Amy in-atchcd 
her brother's countenance narrowly, she might 
have observed the blood mount to his cheek 
also, though only for a moment ; the next, be 
was as usucU, pale as a marble bust, though his 
ey<; beamed brightly as he welcomed the uew- 
conier. 

" So you\(; not arranged all about your 
grounds yet," exclaimed Lady Evelyn, v ■ 
she stepped out of the drawing-room win- , 
dow upon the lawn, and advanced to greet 
the brother and sister. ** Well, Tm very glad 
for my husband's sake ; because, not having 
any business of his own to attend to, he is 
never in such good humour as when other 
(H'ople make appeals to his taste and judg- 
ment. Did 1 not see him go out of your 
gate as I was coming up the lane ? " 

" Very probably you did," n'plied Charles, 
" for he has just h*ft us." 

'< Ah ! and what was he talking about? 

" Why, about these Smiths," said Amy. 
"lie has been urging Charles and mc to call 
upon th(*m, and saying all sorts of things 
alnmt their dinner-parties and their riches." 

" That's so like him," rej)lied Lady Evelyn. 
" If a man be but rich, Evelyn's sure to think 
his acquaintunc(* worth making. Not that 
he pays ccmrt to mere wealth — not at all. 
There's Alvc»s, the great bill-brokers nephew, 
who succeeded at his uncle's death to I don't 
know how many thousands a- year — he's 
Evelyn's intimate friend ; and though we are 
poor, and he so (enormously rich, I assure you 
that Mr. Alves gives way to him on all occa- 
sions, and takes all manner of rough usage 
at his hands. But Evelvn likes to associate 
with tlkese sort of people, and to appear to 
have an influence over them. 1 dare say it 
will be the same with these Smiths, by and 
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by, after we have known them a little 
longer." 

** Well, and how do you like these Smiths? " 

"Not at all. Mr. Smith has nothing of 
what I call the gentleman about him. He is 
vain and pompous, and seems always as if he 
were going to say, * Tm Mr. Smith, the mem- 
ber for Tinborough, and worth forty thou- 
sand a-year. Don't talk to me, good people, 
for I must give the law to you ! ' And as to 
the rest of the party, I'll tell you, in one 
sentence, what they are. Mrs. Smith looks 
for all the world like a dressed-up house- 
keeper. The young ladies are just such crea- 
tures as one meets every day in a secondary 
set in London. And young Mr. Smith, I 
declare I think he's mad. There he sits, with 
bis hair dishevelled, and his cravat tied care- 
lessly on purpose, in a brown study, as if his 
thoughts were away gathering wool some- 
where in America or Van Dieraan's land. 
They're a nice set, I assure you." 

" And yet you're going to dine with them 
again on Thursday, I hear," observed Charles, 
with the slightest possible touch of mortifi- 
csdon in the tone of his voice. 

"Yes, we are. So Evelyn has decided. 
But, for my part, I'd much rather not I 
don't pretend to deny that I like agreeable 
society extremely, particularly evening society, 
soch as you and I, Mr. Jacobson, have once 
or twice shared in London. But these tedious 
dinners in the country, and long drives home 
at night, are very wearisome. I declare that 
l*d rather never speak to a soul than play 
any part in them. But won't you call at the 
Grange, really?" 

" Why, no," replied Amy, with a smile ; 
" you don't give us any great encouragement 
to do so." 

" Oh, but if you did, we should meet, 
you know, sometimes ; and even Mrs. Smith's 
drawing-room would become a much more 
endurable loung, if we were to meet agree- 
able people there. Now do call. Amy ; and 
make your brother call, too ! I should so like 
that you dined there on Wednesday. Won*t 
you call, Mr. Jtfcobson ? Do — for my sake ! " 

"I'm afraid we can't," replied Charles; 
"the horse is really lame, and I don't think 
there is a chance of his being able to travel 
so far for some days." 

" Let's inquire, Charles," interposed Amy, 
observing that her brother's resolution was 
shaken, and heartily desirous, for his own 
sake, that it should give way altogether. 
" There's John at the bottom of the garden-r- 
shall I call him ? John I John ! " 

"Yes, miss." 

" Is the horse so lame that it would hurt 
him to go as far as the Grange ? " 
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" Not a bit, miss ; the journey would do 
him good." 

" Shall I desire him to be put into the 
phaeton, Charles? " 

Charles did not reply ; but Amy gave the 
necessary orders. Lady Evelyn walked about 
with them on the lawn, or sat in the drawing- 
room till the carriage came round; and the 
brother and sister, after setting her down at 
the lodge at Oaklands, proceeded, and made 
good their visit at the Grange. Sir James 
was not mistaken in his estimate of the hos- 
pitality of its owners. The following day 
brought Mr. and Mrs. Smith to the rectory 
of St. Bride, with a written invitation in 
their hands, lest the inmates should not be at 
home; and Charles Jacobson and his sister 
Amy consented to join their dinner-party on 
the following Thursday. 

CHAPTER X. 

A DINNER-PARTY IN THE COUNTRY. 

A DINNER-PARTY at the Grange differed but 
little in its details from the ordinary course of 
such reunions in that part of the country. 
There was a considerable gathering of both 
sexes : an old baronet, with one of his sons 
and two of his maiden daughters ; a country 
gentleman, and his wife, the latter a daughter 
of the baronet aforesaid ; a second squire, 
married to the first squire's sister ; and a 
young baronet, of whom it was understood 
that he was going to wed the daughter of the 
last-mentioned worthy. N.B. — The baronet 
in question proved to be either first or second- 
cousin to each individual lady and gentleman 
whom we have thus introduced to the reader's 
acquaintance. Besides these, there M-ere two 
oiRcers, belonging to a dragoon regiment, 
which happened to be quartered in the ad- 
joining city ; and when we add to our list Sir 
James and Lady Evelyn, Mr. and Mrs. Jacob- 
son, senior, Mr. Jacobson, junior, and his sister 
Amy, we shall have made up, with the family of 
the host, a tolerably numerous assemblage. 

It is the custom of clans in general, and of 
the clans of East Kent, in particular, to get, 
on all occasions, as much as possible toge- 
ther ; and, especially with the female members 
of these bodies, to act and speak in mixed 
companies as if the place of meeting, ex- 
cept on the spot where they happen to be 
grouped, were a void. Tradition slates that, 
on the evening of which we now make men- 
tion, the good old practice was not omitted, 
but that both before dinner and after, during 
the time which the gentlemen spent bar- 
barously over their wine, Mrs. Smith's diaw- 
ing-room resembled an arena, within which 
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two rival if not hostile factions were met. 
Here, upon one sofa, sat the fair aborigines, 
the soi'disant representatives of the wives 
and daughters of the men who brought Wil- 
liam the Norman to terms, and secured for 
themselves and their posterity, the blessings 
of a law of gavelkind. There, upon a 
couch, apart, were grouped Lady Evelyn, Mrs. 
Jacobson, and Amy, while the intervening 
space was somewhat inadequately occupied 
by the lady of the mansion and her two 
daughters. For the occupation was not a 
decided one. On the contrary, Mrs. Smith, 
whose care for the present seemed to be to 
conciliate her guests of the pure Kentish 
breed, clung rather to tlie exclusive side of 
the apartment, while Julia and Wilhelmina, 
after lounging for a few moments in easy- 
chairs over the fire-place, sat down to the piano, 
and played with taste and execution a duct 
for tlie general edification of the company. 

" Not over and above well-bred in these 
people to keep all the talk to themselves, I 
think I " whispered Lady Evelyn with an arch 
smile. "I dare say we don't suffer much 
from their exclusiveness. However, wait till 
the gentlemen come ; and then, Amy, you 
and I must pay them off." 

Amy laughed, and said something about 
the natural result of family connexion, which 
was pronounced by her fair companion to be 
altogether inadmissible, when adduced in ex- 
tenuation of ill-breeding ; and then the con- 
versation took another turn, into which we do 
not feel that we are called upon to follow it. 

Meanwhile, in the dining - room, matters 
held their course pretty much as they are ac- 
customed to do, under similar circumstances, 
in country houses generally. Corn-laws, mar- 
kets, game, parish politics, the old and the 
new poor-law, each claimed and received its 
own share of attention ; while the state of the 
Church, as it stood affected by the recent 
movements in Oxford, was not overlooked. 
For Church questions, or questions supposed 
to affect the Church, were, by this time, re- 
garded as legitimate subjects of discussion in 
all circles, young men and maidens, old men 
and little children, adventuring with equal 
boldness, and often with equal success, within 
the sanctuary. And here it was, not less than 
upon the proper method of managing the 
poor, that the lord of the Grange embraced 
every opportunity of making the weight of 
his judgment felt. For his part, he did not 
pretend to understand any thing at all about 
the matter ; but it struck him as marvellously 
strange that now, towards the middle of the 
nineteenth century, the Church should advance 
pretensions such as were scarcely admitted in 
the ver}' darkest of the dark ages. " Take, for 



example," continued he, '< the great doctrine of 
Puseyism, the apostolical succession. Can these 
gentlemen suppose, that we, the people of 
England, are going to subscribe to a notion 
so preposterous, when the fact is, that you 
cannot, in any diocese in the kingdom, trace 
back the succession of bishops, uninterruptedly) 
even to the period of the Reformation ? " 

" You have been studying Mn Macaulay 
and the Edinburgh Review^ I perceive," ob- 
served Mr. Jacobson, with a smile, *^and 
don*t quite do justice to either of them. Mr. 
Macaulay is more expansive in his coDceptions 
than you are. He gives us a considerable range 
back from the Reformation, though he won't 
allow that we can touch the Nonnan Conquest** 

" Well, 1 really don*t see much difference 
in regard to the two dates ; for, if the succes- 
sion be lost at all, there is an end to the 
Puseyite argument ; and, whether the breach 
occur in the sixteenth or the eleventh cen- 
tury, the results are clearly the same." 

" I quite agree with you," replied Mr. Ja- 
cobson, dryly. " Break the chain effectually, 
and it don't much matter, whether you ab- 
stract the tenth link or the sixteenth. And, 
as far as regards the Church of England, I 
am further of opinion that the breach is just 
as manifest in the one place as the other.*' 

<* I am not quite sure about that," inter- 
posed one of the gentlemen, whose right to ' 
wear the oak-bough in his yeomanry chakot ■ 
had never been questioned, probably be- 
cause nobody thought it worth while to moot 
the point; "a very little acquaintance with 
history may convince any one that, from our 
own time up to the reign of Henry VIII., the 
Episcopal succession has suffered no lapse in 
England ; and we need not look beyond the 
archdiocese of Canterbury to prove this.'* 

" Neither need you go farther," replied Mr. 
Jacobson, " if you desire to satisfy yourself 
that Mr. Macaulay 's doctrine, in regard to the 
impossibility of tracing back the apostolical 
succession to the Norman conquest, is as 
absurd as it is peremptory. The question at 
issue is a mere matter of fact, determinable 
by such evidence as history, and the docu- 
ments from which history is derived, can sup- 
ply. And these vouch as distinctly for an 
uninterrupted succession of archbishops in the 
see of Canterbury, from Dr. Stigand to Dr. 
Howly, as for an uninterrupted succession 
of kings and queens, from William the Nor- 
man down to our present most gracious sove- 
reign, whom, may God long preserve I During 
the brief usurpation of Cromwell and the 
Commonwealth, the arc hi episcopal seat was, 
doubtless, vacant ; and ko was the throne. 
But as the line of succession in our king was 
not broken, though the royal functions might 
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be in abeyance while Ciiarles II. continued 
in exile, so, not even by that convulsion, 
was the apostolical succession interfered with 
in Canterbury ; inasmuch as a canonically 
consecrated bishop took up, as soon as the 
constitution had righted itself, the exercise of 
the episcopal authority there, which Arch- 
bishop Laud had laid down with his life. 
One would really wonder how a scholar, 
and a man of talent — and Mr. Macaulay is 
both, in an eminent degree — could commit 
himself to so unfounded an assertion, were 
not the fact long ago established that, in 
party questions, and among party writers, bold- 
ness of language is often preferred to strength 
of argument ;— ay, and usually goes as far, 
too, among those to whom it is addressed." 

** Well, but supposing you to be right and 
Mr. Macaulay, and, permit me to add, myself 
wrong — ^what, then, Mr. Jacobson ? What is 
the value of this apostolical succession of 
yours, even supposing it to be established ? " 

^<Ah, that is quite another question," re- 
plied the vicar. 

<*Do you mean to say that we laymen 
cannot be as devout if the liturgy be read to 
us by a Dissenting minister as if it were read 
by one of yourselves, or that the discourses 
of the former may not prove, to the full, as 
edifying as those of the latter ? " 

^< By no means," answered Mr. Jacobson ; 
'' the devotional feeling may be as strong within 
you in the one case as in the other : and you 
may leani, perhaps, more from the dissenting 
teacher than from us. But why stop there ? 
Your groom or your butler may read the 
liturgy better than either of the two : and, if 
he be an abler man, he will both compose 
and deliver a better sermon. Why not sit, as 
the phrase is, under him ? " 

*^ No, not exactly. The dissenting teacher 
is an ordained minister; my groom or my 
butler is not. I can wait upon the ministra- 
tions of the one with propriety ; but I can- 
not acknowledge the right of the others to 
meddle in sacred things." 

*< Nay, then you are somewhat inconsist- 
ent; for you first of all deny that there is 
any virtue in what we call the apostolical 
succession, and then you refuse to accept 
your groom as a guide in spiritual things, be- 
cause he is not an ordained minister." 

** But is not the dissenting teacher an or- 
dained minister. ? " 

Which dissenting teacher ? " 
Why, any of them; or, if we must de- 
scend to particulars, Mr. Collins, the pastor of 
the Baptist congregation in your own village?" 

*' The Church says he is not ; and I, as 
a clergyman of the Church, am bound to hold 
the same opinion." 
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" How can this be ? Was he not ordained 
by his brethren of the same persuasion, ac- 
cording to a different form, indeed, from that 
in use in the Church of England, but quite 
as solemnly as yourself." 

** I do not deny that a certain number of 
persons may have laid their hands upon Mr. 
Collins's head, and commanded him to go 
forth and preach, and baptize, and perform 
the other functions of the ministry ; but, ad- 
mitting all this, we are precisely where we 
were, because it has not been proved that 
they had the smallest right to do any thing 
of the sort" 

" No right to do any thing of the sort I 
Why, what can you mean ? " 

*< Could you, Mr. Smith, and these two 
officers of dragoons, even if you were assisted 
by my neighbour, Mr. Osbourne, and his 
future son-in-law. Sir John Trott, confer, by 
the imposition of your hands, holy orders 
upon any man ? " 

" Of course we could not But Mr. Collins 
Mas ordained, not by laymen, but by clergy- 
men — by men who had themselves received 
ordination, and were, therefore, entitled to 
confer it upon others." 

<< Oh, tlien, we are coming to something 
like a succession after all. However, let 
that pass for the present. You admit that 
laymen cannot confer upon other laymen 
the priestly, or, if you prefer the term, the 
ministerial character ?" 

** I suppose that I must ; but I don't see 
how my admission is to benefit you: Mr. 
Collins was ordained, as has already been 
stated, not by laymen, but by ministers." 

** Well, and who ordained them ? " 

" Why, ministers also." 

« And them ? " 

^* Oh, now you are going to involve us in 
the obscurities of the middle ages! How- 
ever 1 don*t see why I should hesitate to 
answer you, as I have already done — minis- 
ters again." 

'* And, suppose in our researches we arrive 
at a period when there were no ministers of 
the Baptist persuasion at all, but mere lay- 
men, who, carried away by a mistaken zeal, 
chose to separate from the Church, on the 
plea that she recognised an unscriptural prac- 
tice in the administration of baptism to in- 
fants, do you think that they had any more 
right to ordain to the ministry than you or 
Mr. Osbourne, or Captain Martingale, or Sir 
John Trott?" 

" I don't know — I am not sure. Exigen- 
cies may arise, which not only sanction, but 
require great irregularities in matters of dis- 
cipline ; and if, under such circumstances, a 
new minbtry, so to speak, be created, I see no 
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i^eason to doubt that it will work out its end 
just as effectually as the old ono." 

*' Unquestionably so," replied Mr. Jacob- 
soii. " Lot the necessity of the case be proved, 
and all argument ceases. But the question 
is, whether any violence of the sort had, or 
ever could have had, operation any where 
within these realms. Were the first Baptists 
driven to create a ministry for themselves ; 
and are we, of the Church of England, in 
fault, because we refuse to recognise it ? " 

" Surely they were. They could not, with 
an eauy conscience, acknowledge the validity 
of infant baptism ; and, seeing that the Church 
adhered to the practice, they were compelled 
to abandon her. They had therefore no alter- 
native, except either to create a ministry for 
themselves or to do without one." 

" Pardon me ; though the Church holds 
that the baptism of infants is lawful, she 
nowhere expels from her communion those 
who prefer keeping back their children from 
the rite till they shall have arrived at years of 
discretion." 

" No ; but then you refuse to bury with the 
prayers of the Church unbaptized persons. 
And this amounts, you must perceive, to a 
virtual excommunication of all Baptists." 

" Indeed I cannot admit any thing of the 
sort. The burial service, though very beauti- 
fid and consolatory to the survivors, is not 
held by the Church to affect the departed in 
any way ; and we are forbidden to read it over 
others than baptized persons simply because, 
according to our interpretation of the Scriptures, 
baptised persons, and they alone, are members 
of that family, of which we can pronounce with 
confidence that we commit their bodies to the 
dust in sure and certain hope of the resurrection 
to eternal life. But, after all, it was not the 
Church which deprived the Baptists of this 
benefit; it was the Baptists who wantonly 
withdrew from it. For always remember, 
that we cannot read the service over the un- 
baptized members of that persuasion any 
more, now that they have separated from us, 
than we could have done bad they, retaining 
their conscientious scruples, continued in our 
communion." 

" But why may not any set of men who 
agree in opinion among themselves, and adhere 
to the Scriptures, set up a church of their 
own, and ordain their own ministers ?" 

" There is no more reason against it than 

there is against you, and these officers of the 

Carabineers ordaining the first respectable 
non-commissioned officer that you can lay your 
hands upon, and following him as your minister. 
I am inclined to think, however, that if you 
indeed adhere to the Scriptures, you will 
scarcely do this ; and it is very odd to me if 



you can sanction in others what you would 
condemn in yourself." 

However interesting this discussion might 
be to the parties immediately engaged in it, it 
soon became apparent, from the nodding of 
heads half way down the table, that the interest 
did not extend to the whole body of the 
listeners. The bottles, also, had begun to re- 
volve languidly, whereupon Mr. Smitli, after 
a light remark which was marvellously little to 
the purpose, proposed an adjournment to the | 
drawing-room. And very acceptable to the 
occupants of that noble apartment seemed to 
be the arrival of the gentlemen. The clan, 
without dispersing, made such a disposition of 
their circle as to offer to as many as might be 
inclined to approach, free means of ingreaii 
and Sir James Evelyn, followed by the young 
baronet and one of the bold dragoons, ad- 
vanced incontinently into the opening. More- 
over, Sir James's graceful manner and subdued 
tone of voice soon made themselves felt even 
there, and involved him ere long in a very 
animated and, judging from appearances* a 
very interesting flirtation with all around him. 
Neither was his beautiful wife forgetful of the 
half threat which she had uttered an hour pre- 
viously. She managed, through the operatiooof 
the sort of magnetism which agreeable womea . 
seem to have constantly at their comniaml li 
to draw towards herself, without the smallol li 
effort on her part, the whole body of unmarrid \ 
men, with whom she kept up a lively conver- 
sation, each taking his part in it, and all ad- 
dressing to her the remarks or smart sayings 
of which he might be delivered. Moreovefi 
there was not in all her bearing the slightest 
indication of a desire to engross the attenUons 
of her admirers. On the contrary, she brought 
Amy Jacobson out, so to speak, well-nigh io 
spite of herself, and when the mirth was at the 
highest, and even the ciders of the party 
moved across to witness, if not to join in it, 
she cast a quick but comical glance at her 
companion, and said, *' Look at the circle 
now ; don*t you think we have our revenge?** 
Amy could not restrain the laughter with 
which for some time back she had been sur- 
charged, and well was it for her that some 
witticism dashed off by the young cornet, and 
caught up and replied to on the moment by 
Lady Evelyn, afforded a legitimate excuse 
for its indulgence : for the clan was indeed 
sorely discomfited ; and the expressions of face 
visible from afar became, in spite of Sir James's 
untiring efforts to please, irresistible. 

There wore three persons present whom 
the progress of the scene of which we are 
speaking appeared to affect in different ways, 
but in each case deeply. Charles Jacobson, 
forming one of Lady £velyn*s circle, and 
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being constantly appealed to, and taking his 
share in the conversation, was animated 
throughout, and, for him, brilliant; yet he 
seemed to retire from time to time within 
himself, and not unfrequently gazed upon the 
beautiful creature who, as if with the wand of 
a magician, kept the whole machine in motion, 
with an intensity of expression which appeared 
to denote that feelings deeper, perhaps graver, 
than those of mere admiration were stirred 
within him. In like manner Mr. Adolphus 
Smith exhibited manifest tokens that a new 
world was opening upon him. He gave utter- 
ance to no pun ; he did not condescend to give 
or to take part in that skirmish of words, which, 
assuming the place of wit, serves, in niuc 
cases out often, all wit's purposes; but, stand- 
ing apart in an attitude which, whether studied 
or not, was endently meant to be graceful, 
kept his dark hazel eye fixed upon Lady 
Evelyn, ^aa poets worship at the shrine of 
Love." It was evident, too, that the nature 
of the impression which she had made upon 
the heir of the Grange and its honours did not 
escape the observation of the fair author of the 
wrong; for there y^as a quiet twinkle in her 
langhing eye as she somewhat abruptly ad- 
dreaied to him a half-playful, half-tender ob- 
servation ; and the blush which mantled over 
his sallow cheeks, and the sudden dropping of 
the crossed arms, shewed that, light as the 
arrow was, it had penetrated beyond the sur- 
face. It was just at this moment, whether 
moved by the last-mentioned occurrence or 
not we have no means of determining, that Sir 
James Evelyn suddenly crossed the room, 
leaving the clan absolutely to its own resources. 
He had for some time past relaxed in his efforts 
to amuse, throwing frequent glances towards 
the place where his wife was sitting, and now 
he came with an expression of undisguised 
displeasure in his contenance, to remind Lady 
Evelyn that the moments never stood still. 

" My dear Evelyn," replied she gaily, 
** you're always in such a hurry. It cau*t be 
ten o'clock yet, and the moon is scarcely 
risen. 

** It happens to be twenty minutes past 
ten," replied Sir James, in a peculiarly grave 
tone, ** and the carriage was ordered at ten 
precisely ; you had better wisli Mrs, Smith 
good night*' 

" Oh, very well I " answered Lady Evelyn, 
rising, <<you see my husband is mighty par- 
ticular as to hours, and we poor wives have 
nothing for it but to obey; so, though you 
are all extremely agreeable, and I am very 
sorry to leave you, the thing can't be helped." 
She then bade her adieux to all present 
with the same grace and ease which charac- 
terised the whole of her proceedings, and ac- 



cepting the arm of Mr. Adolphus Smith, 
which was eagerly offered, suffered herself to 
be led to the hall-door. Sir James following. 

" What a charming creature she is," said 
Amy to her brother as they drove home; 
"oh, how I wish you could have seen her 
before you came in, and heard her arrange 
the whole of the plot, which she carried out 
so successfully. And her manner of dealing 
with that stupid Mr. Adolphus Smith, too I 
I declare that I had the utmost difficulty in 
commanding myself, when she turned upon 
him the artillery of her humour. There was 
something so comical in the whole transaction 
that I can't think of it now without laughing." 

" My dearest Amy, you are wrong in all 
this. The traits in Lady Evelyn's character 
which excite your mirth are precisely those 
which arouse in me the most lively anxiety 
concerning her. It is impossible to observe 
that creature without being satisfied that a 
purer heart never beat in woman's bosom. 
Yet she is trifling with her own peace, and 
with that of others also — not wantonly, 
mind — far less designedly, but because she is 
thrown into a position where other qualities 
than those which nature has given to her are 
necessary to direct a beautiful woman in her 
progress through life. I wish that you were on 
terms sufficiently intimate with her to advise, 
and that she were sufficiently under your in- 
fluence to be advised. I assure you, that my 
heart bleeds for her now, and that I foresee 
many, many sorrows for her in the future." 

" Dearest Charles, what can you mean ? 

"We have not time to discuss the whole 
subject now, Amy, and we had better, per- 
haps, not begin upon it at all ; but sooner or 
later it will be forced upon us." 

The carriage stopped as the young rector 
said this ; and the family, after offering up 
to God their evening worship, separated and 
went to bed. 



CHAPTER XL 

GRAVE DISCUSSIONS. 

From this time forth the intimacy between 
the two families at Oaklands and the Grange 
became continually closer. Scarcely a week 
passed that Sir James and Lady Evelyn 
failed to dine, at least once, with the Smiths ; 
while the Smiths, and particularly Mr. Adol- 
phus and his favourite sister Wilhelmina, were 
almost constant morning visitors to the Eve- 
lyns. Both Mr. Adolphus Smith and his 
sister were fond of music, so was Lady Eve- 
lyn ; and in due time it came to pass that 
new songs, as well Italian as English, arrived 
as frequent gifts from the heir of the Grange 
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u» \\%H ('iilin|Mi (it* OttkUmi!*. Then followed 
aIiII mill 11 iiiir(|ui\oi'nl proofs of re^rd and 
.liliiiii 111 lull. Till* port nuKHl liis lyre, and 
|/i lliiiK niiiiicliodx or uiiotlirr, it never exactly 
ii|i|ii III! il ulunii, to rotiipose airs and aeconi- 
jiiuiimi lit-. Ill* liiniMoir intlitfd words to the 
l^liiiiliiuilKiii ot li«'r to whom they wei'e trans- 
liuHitl. \o\^ Nht* \iUH a white rose, and he a 
iMtllnil.N : iii»w Nh«' Ix'came a graceful aea- 
t-iii, iiiid ho II .'«tii('krn deer, which, in the 
miil'it of II luiirni dcMMt, had sought shelter 
iiiidn iin hougiis. Hut, whatever tlie cha- 
iitrlii'h nii);ht Ix* tlirougli which it was hiri 
tli'iuurr to bring into view her loveliness and 
itn own di'V(»tion, cnrc was always taken to 
ii^tMhr the fair ohjeet of th(> appeal aware that 
bIm- wan tin* party appealed to, and he the sup- 
plicant. 

.Mranwhih^ there was no relaxation in the 
fiinitlly intercourse of the inmates of the rec- 
tory with their nearest neighbours. On tlie 
iMHilrary, tht^ households saw more and more 
of one another ever}' day ; and each new day 
Heemed but to elucidate fresh grounds either 
for mutual esteem, or conuuon interest. That 
which had at first been mere predilection 
grew by quick degrees into fiiendship bc- 
iwetiu Lady Evelyn and Amy ; while Sir 
•lames, ever ready to oblige in a small way, 
and honestly liking both the young rector and 
his sister, made good for himself, in spite of 
Home obvious defects in his character, a high 
place in the cjsteem of both. 

** if he but knew what a treasure; he ha.s 
in that wife of his," observed Charles, one 
day, after he and his sister had been forced to 
witness a little scene, om^ out of the many 
which were constantly occurring ; " if he had 
but the art of retaining — as 1 am suie he 
must have one<* won — her aft'cctions, there is 
nothing in the world that he migiit not do 
with her. And yet 1 am far from justifying 
the whole of her jiroceedings ; I tliiuk that 
she is acting foolishly with respect to Adol- 
phus Smith, for example, a man whom she 
does not profess even to like, yet suffers to be 
about her at all hours, and to load her with 
presentij." 

" Perhaps, so," replied Amy, " though I am 
sure that she tliinks more of not giving pain 
to that very silly youth than of any pleasure 
which she herself can derive from the admira- 
tion of such as he. And as to Sir James, really, 
Charles, I sometimes lose all )>atience with 
him. If he be weak enough to harbour a 
touch of jealousy in regard to Mr. Adolphus 
Smitli, why is he so assiduous in keeping up 
an intimacy with the family ? I declare that 
it quite provokes me when I think how he 
mars both her happiness and his own, through 
the indulgence of a temper which every wise 



man, not to say every good mai^ would (tie 
sooner than fail to overcome." 

" Verv true — all very true, Amv ; DeTe^ 
theless, if it be a wife's duty to adapt her 
own tastes and habits, as far as may be, to 
those of her husband, our beautiful friend 
deserves censure so long as she persists, no 
matter by what impulse directed, in doing 
that of which she is aware that Sir Jama 
will not approve. She commands admiration 
wherever she goes, and loves it too, as, in- 
deed, all beautiful women, more or less, do. 
But she ought to sacrifice such love rather 
than give a moment's pain to one with whaie 
peace her own is irrevocably bound up." 

** It is i*asv to lav down rules for othen, 
Charles. And, wert^ Sir James different from 
what h(^ is, I make no doubt that his churn- 
ing wife would be found as much within tlie 
right line as she seems, under ))resent circum- 
stances, occasionally to go beyond it. Why 
is he not proud of her ? Why should he not 
delight to see her admired and courted as she 
is ? I am sure that nothing gives mc half lo 
nmch pleasure as when people seem to under- 
stand and appreciate your own character, 
dear Charles, and pay you the attention whkh 
vou merit." 

" The c^s<'s arc not exactly parallel, deir 
Amy," replied the rector, with a sinile* "and 
the time is coming when you, perhaps, «il 
understand this. However, don't let us fil 
out upon a (luestion concerning which I aa 
apt to believi! thaU at bottcmi, we think pretty 
much alike." 

It was a day or two subsequently to this con- 
versation, on a Monday, and about the hour of 
three in the afternoon, that Charles Jacobson, 
findhighimsc*lfin the immediate vicinity of Oak- 
lands, rang the hall-door bell. He was alone, 
Amy having gone over to visit her mother, 
and, on inquiring for the family, he found 
that Sir James was alone also, lie entered, 
and, being shewn into the study, found the 
knight sitting over the fire, with a coffee-pot 
placed, as it seemed, to be kept hot upon the 
hob, and a cup and saucer and a slice of 
bread and butter occupying a position on a 
small table near him. Sir James was in hii 
dressing-gown, and, having made that day but 
a careless toilette, looked considerably out of 
health. It soon became apparent, also, that 
he was out of humour, a sequence not unfre- 
<|uent to a state of half-sickness ; for, though 
too well-bred to say rude things, his style of con- 
versation became more and more captious as it 
proceeded. lie was particularly eloquent in 
his denunciations of women's follies, and ex* 
travagancies, and ca])rices. 

" They are all alike. Women never reason ; 
they don't seem to me to have the power of 
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reasoning. Whatever they take a fancy to 
mast be had, no matter how inconvenient 
may be the getting it to others. Balls, par- 
ties, pleasure in every form, are their gods. 
If they want a new dress, instead of inquiring 
irhere the means of paying for it are to come 
from, they order the article to be]| set 
lown to the bill, and desire the tradesman to 
lend it home immediately. Take my advice, 
Jaoobson, and never marry. A pretty wife 
irill torment your existence out through her 
love of admiration, and a plain one you pro- 
iMtbly would'nt fancy, or, if you did, she 
irould soon find out some method of hei own 
*or making you repent the connexion when it 
eras too late." 

** But you surely don't expect that a pretty 
woman shall be insensible to admiration any 
more than a brave soldier or a distinguished 
writer or orator. The feeling in each case is 
not odIj natural, but commendable, if not 
cttrried too far. For the desire to appear 
amiable oftens leads to the confirming of ami- 
able tempers and dispositions. In a woman, 
especially, a well-regulated love of praise 
never &ils to keep her worthy of such praise, 
and is, therefore, to be encouraged rather than 
repreMwd." 

" Certainly, provided the love of praise be 
well-regulated. But a married woman, in 
my opinion, has no business to desire either 
the praise or the admiration of any body ex- 
cept her husband. Youll be monstrous clever 
though if you can persuade any of the sex to 
adopt my opinion." 

** May not a woman then be devoted to her 
husband and agreeable to strangers at the 
same time ? " 

'^ Of course she may ; but there is all the 
difference in the world between making her- 
self agreeable and laying herself out to be 
praised and flattered by every impertinent 
puppy that comes near her." 

Charles was silent, for he saw that no good 
was likely to arise from pursuing this argu- 
ment farther. He made a move likewise to 
^f but was detained by Sir James observing, — 

« So you really mean to persevere in the 
observance of saints' days, as you call them. 
For my part, though I approve of the practice 
of going to church every Sunday, for example's 
sake, and am sensible of the importance of 
guiding the lower classes by religious motives, 
I confess, that these innovations are not to 
my mind. For, after all, who were these 
saints whom you affect to commemorate ? and 
what proof have we that any one of them 
ever existed ? " 

" The saints, whose career we in some de- 
gree commemorate, were the personal fol- 
lowers of the Lord our Redeemer; and I 



imagine that their existence is quite as capable 
of proof as that of any other man, or class of 
men, of whom history makes mention," replied 
Charles, gravely. 

'^ Well, supposing, for argument's sake, that 
the case were so — I mean that no reasonable 
doubt could exist as to the birth, life, and 
writings of St. Paul, or St. James, or St. 
Matthew, are you prepared to assert as much 
in regard to the rest of the fraternity — your 
Ambroses, and Lawrences, and Annes, and 
Swithins?" 

** Not with the same absence of all hesi- 
tation certainly ; but what then — to what does 
your question tend ? " 

** Why, to this, that you are playing upon 
the credulity of the people as often as you 
keep holy the days that are set apart or dedi- 
cated to this particular class of saints, at all 
events." 

*' But who keeps the days, of which you 
are now speaking, holy ? " 

*^ You do ; and so does the Church of Eng- 
land." 

" Pardon me," answered Charles ; " nei- 
ther I nor the Church of England do any 
thing of the sort." 

" Why, are not these saints' days marked 
in their calendar, as it is printed by way of 
preface to the Prayer-Book ? " 

" Admitted," replied Charles ; " but the 
notice taken of them there is not a religions, 
but a mere civil notice. We have no proper 
lessons marked for St. Anne's Day, for example, 
nor for St. Swithin's; to neither of whom, 
during the course of our Morning and Evening 
Prayer, is any reference made, however remote; 
whereas you will find that, on the recurrence 
of the anniversaries of the Apostles, particular 
passages of Scripture are appointed to be read, 
and particular collects or prayers directed to 
be offered, not to the saints themselves, but to 
God, in gratitude for the benefits which, 
through their instrumentality, he has conferred 
upon mankind." 

*< But you keep all the saints' days, don't 
you, in some way or another ? " 

" Certainly not ; they are to us, as far as 
our religious exercises stand affected, pre- 
cisely like other days." 

" Then why retain them in your calendar?" 

" Because, at the period of the Reformation, 
when the Church in England delivered her- 
self from the many corruptions which long 
ages of darkness and misrule had induced, the 
saints' days, which you find in our calendar, 
were all more or less connected with the ordi- 
nary communications of man with man ; ser- 
vants engaging to ser\'e, and masters being 
bound to keep them on till St. Augustin's Day 
next, or St. Catherine's, or Su Martin's, or any 
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re by the frankness of the rector's man* 

t of the splenetic mood which he had 

re indulged ; " I assure you, that in 

c: you do me no more than justice. 

at I could believe. But I cannot 

"If that such a direct interference 

tor in the affairs of man as the 

ever could have taken place ; 

doctrines of Christianity, they 

iidite and dark that they defy 

imprehension." 

ictly see why an honest be- 

tlis of what is called Natural 

find so much difRculty in 

imental doctrines of Chvist- 

rles. " There are mysteries 

h we cannot solve, nor will 

, probably, while we exist 

hat the one is, in this re- 

distrust as the other." 

c that out ? *' demanded 

iii^wered Charles. " The 
:< ..'i:.-ig tniih in natural religion, to which 
il you declare your assent, is this— is it not? 
That there exists some great First Cause, some 
beiog, infinite in power, in wisdom, and bene- 
Tolence, without beginning without ending, 
without parts, passions, or prejudices, who, 
having created all things, continues to sup- 
port them, and regulates the universe by laws, 
which are as perfect in their justice as in 
their immutability." 

" Certainly it is ; but what then ? " 

** Can you affix any definite meaning to 
any of the expressions of which, when you 
speak of thb great First Cause, you make use ? 
Is your mind capable of conceiving the idea 
of immensity, of eternity, or of the nature of 
a being who has neither parts nor passions, 
yet creates, and sustains, and regulates, all 
things ? What is creation ? what is time ? 
what is space ? — far more a state of existence 
which can have no connexion with either." 

'' I don't know — that is to say, I find no 
power in human language to express what I 
could desire to say ; yet 1 believe that such a 
Being exists, if, indeed, nature be not the only 
god after all." 

** And what is nature ?" 

<^ That power, to be sure, which causes the 
sun to shine, and the grass to grow, and the 
fruits to ripen, and the generations of men 
and animals to succeed one another.*' 

** I know that the sun shines, and tlie grass 
grows, and the fruit ripens, and the gene- 
rations of men and animab succeed one an- 
other ; but whence it comes to pass that all 
these effects are produced, you have not yet 
told me." 

" Surely we can trace them all to their 
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causes easily enough. The grass grows l>e- 
causc the seed has been sown in the earth, and 
the sun and the air and the rain sustain it. 
Have you not cause enough here ? " 

" By no means ; I have only a series of 
effects. The seed is cast into the ground, 
because either the hand of man or the winds 
of heaven scatter it. But whence come the 
winds and the man ; and what gives them the 
power of scattering seed." 

'' The winds couie and go because of the 
variations of temperature that occur in the 
atmosphere ; and the man sows the seed be- 
cause he wills to sow it." 

** Are you nearer the fountain-head now ? 
Surely not; because we must still look for 
the causes of the variations of temperature in 
the atmosphere, as well as for the origin of 
the man, not of you or of me, observe, but 
of the race wherewith we are connected. You 
spoke of generations a moment ago; gene- 
rations constitute only a progression of units, 
and at whatever amount you take that, into 
which you and I happen to have been born, 
the simplest exercise of thought must lead 
you back to number one. Whence came that 
generation ?" 

" Well, then, I acknowledge that botli the 
nature of the Supreme Being, and his manner 
of acting, as well as of existing, are, and must 
ever remain, mysteries to us. But I can't see 
how my admission is to serve you in the place 
of an argument." 

" Consider for a moment You object to 
the religion of the Gospel, among other causes, 
because it presses upon you for acceptance 
doctrines which you feel yourself unable to 
understand. Why should this trouble you ? 
Your own religion, the religion of nature, 
begins by making the same demand upon 
your faith. You believe that the world is 
governed by an infinitely wise First Cause, 
though you acknowledge that he is, both in his 
nature and mode of acting, a mystery to you." 

" Yes ; but we have here only one mystery, 
and that connected, not with man's nature, 
but with God's ; whereas the religion of the 
Gospel is full of mysteries, some of them ma- 
nifestly involving self-contradictions.*' 

** You do the religion of the Gospel some 
wrong, and create for yourself difficulties 
thereby which have no existence in the nature 
of tilings. Christianity, I mean the faith that 
is essential to salvation, is beset with mys- 
teries neither so numerous nor so formidable 
as you seem to imagine." 

" Will you explain what you mean, for, I 
confess, I don't understand you." 

" I will endeavour to do so ; and, perhaps, 
the best method of effecting my purpose will 
be to remind you in a very few words of the 
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substance of what we learn in regard botli to 
ourselves and our Creator, from a wise perusal 
of the pages of Holy Writ. We are told that 
at some period, not indefinitely remote, God 
called into existence a new race of creatures ; 
that he assigned to them a specific place in his { 
universe, to enable them rightly to fill which, 
he endowed them with certain faculties, both 
of body and of mind ; that they were from the 
outset capable of progression, and liable, as 
progressive creatures always are, to deterio- 
rate ; that they were incited to press onwards 
to a higher state by the prospect of immor- 
tality ; that they preferred following the im- 
pulses of their bodily parts, and forfeited the 
prize that was before them ; that their fall 
having marred the harmony of God's universe, 
a scheme of redemption was devised ; that by 
a long course of moral training, so dispensed as 
to leave untouched the freedom of will, which 
is man's birthright, the world was prepared for 
the coming of the Redeemer; that he, who 
came at length as Jesus of Nazareth, by his 
death and resurrection, replaced the whole hu- 
man race in the position from which they had 
descended. Various points beyond these may 
be true and just, but they are nothing more 
than so many means towards the attainment 
of one end. For the moral code itself, which 
the Saviour has given, demands our obser- 
vance, only inasmuch as it fits us, in the obedi- 
ence which we pay to it, for the happy immor- 
tality to which we look forward ; while the va- 
rious articles of faith that arise out of, and are 
intermixed with, the fundamental truths just 
enunciated, accomplish good, so far that they 
teach the great lesson of humility, tlian which, 
when speaking or thinking of the Author of 
our being, there is no more exalted wisdom. It 
is not pretended that the religion of the Gospel 
is free from mysteries, far from it ; and, per- 
haps, among them all there is not one more 
dark than the truth to which we hold as the 
sheet-anchor of our hope, — the great doc- 
trine of the resurrection ; but remember that 
these things are dark to us, only because we 
are unable to form any definite conception, 
not merely of the nature of that God whom 
you profess to worship, but also of the manner 
of his operations." 

" You have done your best to simplify the 
subject, I admit, and possibly, did the tale 
run as smoothly elsewhere as in your telling, 
I might accept it ; but that to which I object, 
is, the notion of direct revelation at all, — the 
statement that Go<l and man ever conversed 
together, and that the latter learned from the 
former by word of mouth, so to speak, either 
what he was to credit, or what to do ; and, if 
this be inadmissible, all your theory of a fall 
and a recovery goes, of course, to the wall.'* 



'< Of course it does ; but a moment's regard 
to the position in which we stand towards the 
Author of our being will, I think, convince 
every impartial inquirer that, without a reve- 
lation, somehow or another communicated, 
man must have lived and died from generation 
to generation in ignorance of the power which 
sustained him, and, as a necessary result, de- 
stitute of the means of rightly developing his 
own faculties." 

" I don't see that." 

" Let me, then, endeavour to assist you in 
effecting the discovery. You admit that the 
Supreme Being, both in his nature and the 
mode of his operations, is to us an impene- 
trable mystery. We know him not, except so 
far as his works, or his word, may reveal him, 
and even these direct themselves much more 
to the principle of faith that is within us, than 
to our understandings. The very phrases, in- 
deed, which are of most frequent use among 
such as seek to do him honour, all mislead 
and perplex us ; for tenderness, mercy, anger, 
jealousy, and so forth, are the results of emo- 
tions from which the Creator and Governor of 
the universe must be free. On the other 
hand, though there may be many circum- 
stances connected with our own nature which 
we cannot unravel, the mode by which alone 
we are capable of receiving information on 
moral and religious subjects is certainly not 
one of them. Through the eve, or through 
the ear, or through both, all knowledge must 
pass ere it reach the understanding, that is to 
say, all such knowledge as can be rendered 
available towards our moral culture, and our 
consequent elevation in the scale of rational 
creatures. A child brought into the world, 
destitute of the senses of sight and hearing, 
must of necessity grow up in regard to these 
matters perfectly imbecile ; for there being 
no avenues open through which to convey 
to his mind any intelligence of things with- 
out, he will live and die the mere creature 
of a few very imperfect instincts. It ap- 
pears, then, that a being who is confessedly 
not an object of sense to man, must be made 
known to man, if known at all, through 
the medium of man's senses. Moreover, 
the sort of knowledge of which we speak, 
as necessary to the right developement of 
man's faculties, is not limited to the conviction 
of the general truth, that a supreme First 
Cause exists. Experience has long ago settled 
the fact, that in proportion to the soundness 
of men's views concerning the relation in 
which they stand to the Author of their being, 
so is the progress which the race makes towards 
moral perfection. For herein consists the 
excellency of the religious principle, concern- 
ing which we are justified in asserting that it 
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is the great regenerator of human society ; 
that it establishes a settled conviction in each 
man*s mind of his personal responsibility to 
a higlier power; and, suggesting motives of 
deeper and more lasting influence, than the 
prospect of immedii^te gratification, or the 
dread of immediate inconvenience, induces 
him to look forward to a future state of ex- 
istence, so far different from the present that 
virtue shall in it be permanently rewarded, 
and vice permanently punished. Now, how 
is all this to be brought about? By what 
processes are men to be shewn, not only that 
God exists, but that he is the rewarder of 
them that diligently seek him ? You ac- 
knowledge that between the Supreme and his 
human creature, there cannot, in the nature 
of things, be any communication except 
through the instrumentality of sensible ob- 
jects;— in other words, that God, in order to 
reach man's understanding, must make use of 
some machinery which shall speak to man*s 
senses of hearing and seeing. What is this 
but revelation ? And, if machinery of some 
sort be required to render these revelations 
adequate, why should we hesitate to believe 
that the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment describe correctly, not alone the nature 
of the machinery that was actually employed, 
but its exact manner of operation ? " 

" There is no reason, certainly, so long as 
we assume that machiner}% in the sense which 
you apply to the term, is necessary to create 
the knowledge of which you speak. But I 
am not prepared to admit that any such neces- 
sit}' exists ; and till you shall have satisfied my 
mind on this head, I am scarcely in a position 
to discuss with you the fitness of the Bible 
machinery. Remember, that mine is the re- 
ligion of nature, which excludes all belief in 
revelation, however conveyed." 

" Yet you allow, nevertheless, that the 
whole course and order of human society de- 
monstrates that man M'as intended from the 
outset to be a religious being ? " 

** Let us understand what is meant by the 
expression, and then I shall know how to an- 
swer you." 

" I have already defined the religious crea- 
ture, as a rational being who is convinced of 
his personal responsibility to a higher power ; 
who is influenced in his proceedings by mo- 
tives of more enduring interest than the 
prospect of immediate gratification, or the 
dread of immediate sufl^ering ; who looks for- 
ward to a future state of existence so far dif- 
ferent from the present, that in it virtue will 
be permanently rewarded and vice perma- 
nently punished ; and who is strengthened 
by the anticipation of this futurity to resist 
temptation to moral evil, whatever form it 



may assume, and to bear with patience the 
ills of life, when the means of innocently re* 
moving them are not afforded. Deprive man 
of this principle of action, in some shape or 
another, and it is not more certain that two 
and two make four, than that he will cease to 
fulfil the one great purpose for which he seems 
to have been created. For an abstract sense 
of right and wrong is not very operative, even 
among the enlightened : by the masses, com- 
paratively ignorant, yet constituting the incal- 
culable majority of the race, its very existence 
is not recognised. History, moreover, shews 
that, in exact proportion to the degree of in- 
fluence which tnie religion exercises over the 
minds of men, men themselves, in all ages 
and in all countries, have served better or 
worse the moral end of their being. For 
true religion leaves the active mind free to 
exercise itself in science, in letters, in the 
arts, and imposes upon the tastes of indivi- 
duals only this much of restraint, that they shall 
never be indulged to the hurt of their fellow- 
creatures. And this we predicate, not of the 
religion of the Gospel alone, but of true reli- 
gion, in whatever shape it may be presented 
to us ; because the principles of true religion 
must, under every possible variety of dispen- 
sation, be the same." 

" I don't object to your definition. I think 
that it is a just one ; and upon it I am willing 
to found my argument." 

" Before you answer, let me remind you of 
another indisputable truth, that the religious 
principle is the only influencing motive which 
seems essential to the right developement of 
man's nature, at all stages of his existence as 
a social being. The wild hunter of the woods 
docs not recognise the need of a commodious 
habitation, or costly apparel ; but the moral 
duties of the hunter are the very same with 
those of the inhabitant in a great city; and 
in proportion a?» he pays to them a rigid ob- 
servance, his own happiness and that of all 
around him is advanccKJ. Men did extremely 
well before the application of the steam power 
to locomotion, and were not conscious of any 
painful deficiency while as yet geology took 
no rank among the sciences ; but there has 
never been a period in the world's history 
when it could be said of men that they did 
very well without religion ; indeed, men have 
uniformly done best where the principle of 
religion has been at once the most sound and 
the most actively operative; they have uni- 
formly done worst where the principle in 
question has been the least sound or the least 
active." 

" All this I freely allow ; but not one word 
that you have uttered seems to bring us 
nearer to the conclusion at which you are 
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riviUsation and refinement, his religion ad- 
vances, becoming continually more simple 
ind more true." 

" Though myself a firm believer in the 
jospel of Christ," replied Charles, " 1 do not 
eel that I have any right to be offended with 
'our theory, as it is thus explained, on the 
Tound that its adoption, were it universally 
dopied to-morrow, would inflict a blow upon 
\ie well-being of society. For they who are 
onvinced of its soundness, and act in all re- 
pects agreeably to its spirit, will never in- 
ringe on one of the least important of the 
loral precepts Uiat adorn the pages of the 
lew Testament But, unfortunately, the 
beory itself will not bear a moment's exarai- 
lation. It is not true that, in proportion as 
nen become more civilised and enlightened, 
;h^r religion becomes continually more simple 
ind more jost The religion of the patriarchs, 
IS ii is described in the Book of Genesis, 
eems to have been the simplest, and, as the 
Deist would say, the most rational, of which 
>ur annals make mention. Isaac, and Abra- 
taniy and Noah, and Enoch, wor^jhipped one 
jrod, the Father of the universe, and found on 
^▼ery spot of earth whither their flocks and 
lerds were driven, a fitting temple whence 
hey might direct to Him the offering of their 
^nuse. The religion of the Israelites, when 
hey departed out of Egypt, was not less 
imple, and almost equally pure. By and 
fj, when the people shewed themselves too 
ude to be restrained from idolatry with- 
out the application of other means, a bond 
»f ordinances was added. But its abstract 
ruths were few, simple, and sublime to the 
iud ; and its morality, as compared with 
hat inculcated by the religions that flou- 
-ished round it, perfect On the other 
land the Egyptians, from among whom the 
ribes escaped, were, in comparison with the 
'Ogitive descendants of Jacob, a highly civilised 
people. What was their religion ; and what 
;he religion of Greece when iEschylus and 
Fhucydides adorned it ; or of Rome, in the 
Augustan age ? It is not, therefore, the fact, 
that men's religion becomes more simple and 
more pure in proportion as they themselves 
make advances in civilisation and refinement. 
The rudest people of antiquity professed the 
sablimest religion of all that were then in ex- 
istence ; and I am not able to discover that, 
in modem times, this arrangement has been 
very materially broken in upon. We are apt 
to assume, that because the progress of sound 
learning enables us to detect and expose cer- 
tain erroneous opinions with which, centuries 
ago, the public mind was abused, that we are 
therefore improving upon the religion of our 
forefathers, and rendering it more nimplc. We 



deceive ourselves in this. The single end at 
which we are aiming is to bring back our 
religion to the purity that distinguished it in 
the days when St. Paul wrote and St. John 
preached. And the more complete the mea- 
sure of our success in this praiseworthy object, 
the more simple, and just, and sublime our 
religion is seen to be. 

*' Again, this theory of yours, that religion 
is elaborated by man for himself; that it 
begins in error and goes on improving as other 
arts and sciences advance; is quite at variance 
with our best and worthiest notions of the 
Great Being in whom we live and move. 
You admit that, not till he is embued with the 
principles of true religion, is man capable of. 
fulfilling the great purpose — the moral pur- 
pose, for which he was created ; and you 
yet assume that a Creator, infinitely wise as 
well as good, launched him into existence 
without communicating one ray of intelligence 
to him on this important subject I Is this pro- 
bable? Besides, when do you suppose that 
men first began to elaborate for themselves a 
religious system? Did they spring to it at 
once, or were ages and generations permitted 
to pass over ere there arose among them an 
individual acute enough to inquire whence he 
came and whither he was going?" 

^' You press me too hard ; nor am I bound 
to answer hypothetical questions. But if I 
must, I will tell you that man is naturally, 
or, if you prefer it, instinctively a religious 
animal." 

" Before I advance a step in the examina- 
tion of this new theory, for a new theory it 
is, let me quite understand what is meant by 
the expression ' naturally religious.' If you 
mean no more than that man is born with an 
aptitude for religion, I entirely agree with 
you. Man is, undoubtedly, born with an ap- 
titude for religion, and with many other apti- 
tudes in which the inferior animals do not 
partake. He brings with him into the world 
an aptitude for astronomy, for navigation, for 
sculpture — for the exercise, in short, of all his 
faculties, so soon as they shall have been di- 
rected to their legitimate ends; but I don*t 
think that we should express ourselves accu- 
rately were we to say that man is naturally, 
or instinctively, an astronomer, a navigator, 
or a sculptor. We should hardly say that the 
man at the helm was obeying an instinct 
while he steered the ship. In like manner 
it b admitted, not only that man brings with 
him into the world an aptitude for religion, 
but that till the chord be struck, and the apti- 
tude turned to i(s legitimate uses, man cannot 
fulfil the great end of his creation. But who 
strikes the chord? What power is it that 
directs the faculty to its legitimate objects? 
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Not each individual man for himself, surely ; 
otherwise it would be as rare to meet with 
erroneous viewv of religion, as with obliquity 
of vision ; — with one whose notions of the 
Supreme Being were unsound, as with one 
destitute of the power of speech and hearing. 
And if you concede that men must be taught 
their religion, you concede all for which, at 
the present stage of our argument, it is neces- 
sary to contend ; for instincts require no train- 
ing from without, to direct them towards their 
legitimate objects. On the other hand, the 
assumption that man is born with the same 
innate disposition to seek out his Maker as to 
seek his food, Ls that from which 1 must en- 
tirely dissent. Instincts are never at fault; 
they never prompt animals to eat when they 
are thirsty, or to drink when they are hungry; 
nor yet to persist in devouring a sort of food 
which is at once injurious to their health, 
and distasteful to their palates. And there 
is another truth worth observing in this case, 
that instincts among men are perfect in an 
inverse ratio to the progress which they have 
made in the arts which liumanizc and im- 
prove. Can this be said of the instinct of 
religion ? Is it, as other instincts are, stronger 
and more perfect in the Esquimaux and Red 
Indians, than in us." 

" Well, then, how do you account for the 
fact, that man, wherever you find him, is a re- 
ligious animal? Imperfect and mistaken his 
religious opinions may be ; but go where you 
will, he is still religious." 

" In the first place, let me observe, that the 
fact which you claim as such has never been 
fully proved.. I rather think that the weight 
of evidence is against it ; but if I be mistaken 
in this, the fact goes only to prove, that of 
the original revelation of all, — that which God 
made to the ])arents of the human race, the 
memory has never, no, not even among the 
most degraded of their descendants, altogether 
passed away. Corrupted it has become in the 
course of ages, by the operation of causes 
which are too obvious to require explanation. 
But there it still abides, disguised under a 
thousand different forms, an enduring testi- 
mony to the benevolence of that Great Being, 
who at no season since the universe began, 
has left any portion of his work incomplete.*' 

*' I declare, Jacobson, that you have some- 
what staggered me in my belief; you have 
argued the question fairly, and, I am bound 
(o add, dispassionately; however, I am not 
able to pursue the subject to-day. My poor 
back torments me grievously, and I think I 
hear a carriage at the door." 

Sir James was right. A carriage stopped 
as he uttered these words, the bell was rung, 
and I-ady Evelyn's light stop sounded in the 



hall. Charles rose, wished the knight good 
morning, and after a brief but cordial saluta- 
tion with the lady of the mansion as he passed, 
returned home. 

CHAPTER XII. 

A PARISH MEETING. 

Time ran his ceaseless course: and the 
provisions of the new poor law, as Whig, Radi- 
cal, and Tory had combined to confirm them, 
began to be carried piece by piece into eflTcct. 
The parishes of Waltham, St. Bride, and about 
one-and-thirty others, embracing a diameter 
of five-and- twenty miles, or thereabouts, and 
a circumference of sixty, were consolidated, 
so far as the general management of the 
poor might be concerned, into one union. 
Vestry-meetings, except for church mattersand 
the discussion of points of less moment, ceased 
in consequence to be held. The power of 
taxing themselves, and of determining the 
amount which should be paid by one class and 
received by another, was taken away from the 
parishioners. The prerogatives of the over- 
seer were much curtailed, and his staff cut 
down to nothing. Will Watts' occupation 
was gone, and the successor of Mr. Treddlet, 
after witnessing the gradual decline of his dig- 
nity, received notice to quit Never in the 
memory of man, nor as far as the existing 
generation could guess, from a date long an- 
terior, had so striking a revolution appeared to 
hang over the social condition of a district 
For the notices to ((uit were extended to others 
than the master of the workhouse and the 
assistant-overseer. William Sparks, James 
White, Joseph Adley, George Maxt€»d, all 
of them industrious men, and the fathers of 
large families, were warned, that after the 
ensuing term of Michaclm&s their respective 
allotments of land would be resumed, and that 
tlipy must of necessity depend, as they used 
to do ere the foolish system began, for sub- 
sistence, both in winter and summer, on their 
own exertions. 

This master-stroke of policy, out of which 
was expected to arise increased gain to the 
tenantry, with the compelling of more frugal 
habits among the labourers, was not deter- 
mined upon all at once, nor without a good 
deal of deliberation. On the contrary, much 
discussion took place, both in private dwellings 
and at the market-places near ; and more than 
one meeting of the rate-payers was held, for 
the express purpose of considering its fitness. 
Over these, of which indeed he was the prime 
mover, Mr. Smith, of the Grange, presided. 
This WBS dujp, not more to his rank as the 
sole landed proprietor resident in the parish, 
than to the zeal which he manifested to keep 
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the pecuniary affairs of the district straight, 
and to put his neighbours on the proper me- 
thod of acting fairly by one another. Neither, 
perhaps, did it tend with the majority of the 
occupiers to lessen his claim to the place of 
honour, that he was an uncompromising enemy 
to all schemes whereby the labour-market 
might be interfered with. He was against all 
artificial contrivances, all bolstering up of men's 
conditions, by usages that could not in the 
nature of things continue. The land-allot- 
ment system, in particular, was a positive 
abomination in his eyes. It might answer, or 
seem to answer, its proposed purposes, here 
and there, for a while ; but if persevered in it 
must lead to universal pauperism, and he was 
perfectly astonished how any reasonable man 
couVd fall to perceive this. Not that he ob- 
jected to the labourer having a garden, pro- 
vided the garden could be got adjacent to his 
cottagef and was not too large ; but the idea 
of portioning off a dozen acres or two of the 
best land in the parish among a class of per- 
rons so unfit to deal fairly by it, was prepos- 
terous. Could they not see in what the scheme 
must end ? Was not the state of Ireland a 
standing proof of the enormous evils that arise 
outof the practice which certain benevolent, but 
irery mistaken individuals were trying to intro- 
duce into this country? He implored the meet- 
ing to go along with him in putting an end to 
the absurdity at once. There would be grum- 
bling, of course, perhaps some inconvenience, 
in the first instance, and possibly an attempt 
bere and there at sedition; but they were 
Englishmen, and would not, therefore, submit 
to be bullied out of any measure which they 
conscientiously believed to be for their own 
advantage and for the good of the country. 
He was positively ashamed to speak of the state 
of the parish to his friends of the House of 
Commons, for he could not hide from himself 
the fact, that the appearance of content and 
good feeling of which men boasted, was the 
mere result of a successful outbreak by the 
lower classes, and of extreme timidity, and want 
of forethought among the higher." 

Mr. Smith's speech, for he never spoke 
but one, seeing that, however varied the illus- 
trations might be, the argument was on all 
occasions the same, elicited murmurs of ap- 
plause from the great majority of the listeners, 
foremost among whom to testify their admira- 
tion of the philosophy expressed in it, were 
of course his own tenants, witli Mr. Rigsden 
at their head. 

" For my part," continued the new steward, 
" 1 have never changed my opinions, in re- 
gard to this matter, though I permitted my 
judgment some years ago to be overruled by 
that of others; — for, independently of the dead 



loss which we farmers sustain fVom the actual 
operations of the system, there is a moral 
evil attending it which seems entirely to have 
escaped the notice of its advocates. It renders 
the people a great deal too independent, if, 
indeed, insolent be not the proper word to use 
on the occasion." 

" But there is another grave objection to 
the keeping up of this deiice here," continued 
Mr. Smith, without noticing the argument of 
his seconder, or waiting till some one should 
speak on the other side of the question, " which 
is this : we are not going to live any longer 
under the parochial system. It is not for the 
labourers of Waltham exclusively, that we, 
the owners and occupiers of land in this pa- 
rish, must henceforth provide. Our parish is 
but one of thirty-three, from each of which 
we are liable to get an influx of hands, if it 
shall appear that we are less burdened with 
men out of employ than they. And, unless 
we are able to persuade the rest of the union 
to adopt our plan, which, to say the least, is 
extremely improbable, the result will be, that, 
in addition to the loss of profits, of which Mr. 
lligden justly complains, we shall have a still 
heavier loss to endure in the shape of money 
paid to the paupers of other parishes." 

" I don't quite read the new poor law thus, 
sir," interposed Giles Solley. " That we are 
liable for our share of the expenses incurred 
in building and fitting up the union work- 
house, I am aware ; and it is probable enough 
that, when the accounts come to be fairly 
balanced, our rates, of which at present wc 
have no right to complain, will be raised, in 
order to put us on a level, in this respect, 
with Grove, and Sheerbourne, and other ill- 
regulated places. But I don't see that we are 
bound to find the unemployed labourers from 
Grove or Sheerbourne with work." 

" That will depend altogether upon circum- 
stances, and the dctennination at which the 
board of guardians may arrive," replied Mr. 
Smith ; *< and as I have already made up my 
mind as to the course which it seems judicious 
to adopt, in reference to the union at large, 
so I shall not fail to propose a plan at the 
very first meeting which may be held, after the 
union house shall be declared fit to receive its 
inmates. However, the question now before 
us is not what the board of guardians may do, 
but shall the land-allotment system be main- 
tained in the parish of Waltham, or shall it 
not ? And as there is no use in sitting here, 
where we all seem to be of one mind, I think 
that, as chairman of the meeting, I had better 
put it to the vote, either to confirm or reject 
the resolution which I now hold in my hand." 

^^ Before you do so, sir," interposed Giles, 

I may perhaps claim the privilege of being 
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heard in defence of a scheme, for which I am 
not ashamed to confess my partiality, which 
has been in operation here several years, and 
out of which, I am sincerely of opinion, that 
great benefits have accrued to all parties. For 
my friend Mr. lligden knows that, before the 
people were accomodated with the glebes, 
which many of them now cultivate, we paid 
as much as twelve, and sometimes fifteen shil- 
lings in the pound to the poor rates ; whereas, 
the most that we have been called upon to pay 
since has been six shillings; and now, unless 
the overseer's book be in error, we are not 
paying more than four and sixpence. On the 
other hand, we have never had half a dozen 
able-bodied men out of work at a time, and 
that only in the dead of winter. Most of us, 
also, pay in direct wages considerably less 
than we used to do. For our married people, 
having the choice of four days' steady work 
and an allotment, or else six days' labour and 
no allotment, have, in almost every instance, 
preferred the former; while the single men 
are content with the four days* work in like 
manner, because the amount of their money 
wages is precisely the same as if they were 
the fathers of families. We arc all, therefore, 
in a better plight than formerly. The loss of 
profit, of which Mr. Rigden complains, is 
more than made up to us by the diminution 
in our outgoings, and our labourers are, to a 
man, busy, cheerful, and contented. In the 
name of fortune, why should we interfere with a 
plan which has so well answered its purpose ? 
'' You say, sir, that it must end in uni- 
versal pauperism ; and you quote the state of 
Ireland as verifying the prediction. With 
great submission, I must remind you, that 
there is no resemblance whatever between the 
state of Ireland, as it now subsists, and the 
condition to which this country might be 
brought, were the land-allotment scheme in 
universal operation. In Ireland, the land has 
for ages been underlet half a dozen times over, 
at least : it comes to the last occupant, too, in 
patches, so small, that no good use can be made 
out of it ; and as the miserable holding is paid 
for by the labour of the tenant, at some rate 
fixed by bis immediate superior, who alone 
keeps the account, the cotter finds himself 
without any market at all, to which he may 
carry the hours that are to spare, after his 
potato gat den has been cultivated. The 
cotter tenant, in Ireland, is, therefore, de- 
pendent altogether on the produce of his 
small field ; for the very rags with which he 
and his children are covered he purchases 
out of the money which he may earn in Eng- 
land or Scotland by harvest work. Now the 
land-allotment system, as it has been acted 
upon hero, can never bring matters to this. 



We allow of no subletting by our labourers ; 
and indeed I, for one, should greatly rejoice 
were the landlords of England to take the 
matter up, so as to avert the necessity of hav- 
ing even one middle-man between them and 
their peasant tenantry. And we further ar- 
range that the allotments shall never be occu- 
pied except by men who are assured, by our- 
selves, of four days* steady work, at fair wages, 
in every week throughout the year. What 
possible resemblance do you find between 
our plan and that of which you entertain a 
just horror — the subletting system in Ireland ? 
Besides, there is another point for us to con- 
sider. We have no Popish priesthood here 
in England, sweeping away from our labour- 
ing classes a large share of their earnings, and 
promoting among them imprudent marriages, 
with a view to enhance their own incomes out 
of the fees. We have no Stations here — ^no 
compulsory confessions — no Easter dues — " 

** Order, order, Mr. Solly I" interposed the 
Chairman ; " we are here to consider the 
propriety of either adhering to a particular 
plan in the management of the poor of this 
parish, or of abandoning it ; and not to dis- 
cuss points of theology, or the comparatire 
merits of the Protestant and Catholic Churches. 
I must not permit you to run riot in a field 
of controversy, which, besides being objection- 
able in other respects, is quite beside the 
matter in hand.** 

" I beg pardon of the chair," replied Giles ; 
*^ 1 was not aware that in any thing spoken 
by me the order of the meeting was dis- 
turbed. Into the comparative merits of the 
two churches 1 never dreamed of entering. I 
was merely particularising one of many points 
in which the social state of Ireland differed 
from that of this country ; and seeking to 
prove, that arguments derived from the one 
will hardly apply to the other." 

'< I understood you as condemning certain 
practices of the Catholic priests in regard to 
the fees which they are permitted, by the rules 
of the Church, to levy from the laity." 

" I must have expressed myself very in- 
accurately, then," resumed Giles. ** My ar- 
gument referred, not to the ordinances of the 
Roman Catholic Church, but to the practices 
of a particular class of the community in 
Ireland, which have nothing to rest upon, as 
far as I know, except the will and pleasure of 
the few ; and the marvellous influence which 
they have ftianaged to establish over the minds 
of the many. However, independently of the 
effect which the exactions of the Romish 
priesthood in Ireland may produce, there are 
too many diversities of habits, and tastes, and 
usages between the Irish peasant and the 
English labourer, to permit our reasoning 
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from the actual state of the former to the 
future and contingeDt state of the latter ; and 
vrerc the caj^e otherwise, cannot we, having 
the example of Ireland before us, steer wide 
>f the rock on which she may have split, 
^hile we use every effort to turn to good 
iccount a plan which is confessedly working 
veil in the raeanwliile ?" 

*^ It is not to be wondered at,*' replied the 
4|uire, '* that you should continue partial, 
Vf n Solley, to a plan which owes its accept- 
uice in the parish mainly to your recom- 
nendations : but the general voice is against 
{Tou, and, with the consent of the meeting, I 
nrill read the first of the resolutions which 
bave been put into my hands ; and which you, 
Mr. Higden, move, 1 believe, and Mr. Saukey 
undertidLea to second. 

** * Resolved, That the laud-allotnient sys- 
tem IB founded on an erroneous principle, in- 
asmuch as it at once interferes with the right 
of the capitalist to make the most of his capital, 
and throws obstructions in the way of a fair 
competition for labour among the working 
classes.'" 

The above resolution, having been moved 
and seconded, was formally put from the 
chair, and carried by a large majority. In- 
deed, no other hands than those of Giles 
Solley, and Mr. Holtum the apothecary, who, 
contrary to his usual practice, had that day 
attended the meeting, were held up against 
it. 

Having thus disposed of the general merits 
of the plan, the meeting proceeded to deal 
witli its application in the particular case of 
Waltham, wherein, though not exactly in the 
same triumphant manner, the lord of the 
Grange likewise carried all before him. Facts 
are stubborn things for the most astute of 
political economists to deal with ; and a 
saving of more than one half in the amount 
of poor-rate having been proved to be coin- 
cident with the adoption of the device in 
Waltham parish, the parishioners seemed re- 
luctant to denounce, in detail, a system 
which, in the abstract, they had condemned 
and repudiated. However, when prejudice 
falls into one scale, considerations even of 
peraonal interest are not always able to out- 
weigh it in the other; and on the present 
occasion the enemies of the system had a 
capital weapon wherewith to assail it. 

*^ By all means, continue your allotments 
if you please. The labouring people will 
certainly gain by it, at least for the present ; 
and you will have no poor of your own, or 
next to none, to maintain out of the rates. 
But will you be the better for that ? Not a bit. 
The other thirty-two parishes make no use of 
your pet plan. Their poor, if they cannot 
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find work, will all be sent into the house, and 
you will have the satisfaction of contributing 
a large amount towards their maintenance, 
without having so much as a solitary pauper 
of your own provided for out of the common 
fund." 

There was no resisting such an argument 
as this. Even they, who doubted the wisdom 
of overthrowing at home a scheme of which 
the practical benefits were familiar to them, 
could not endure the thought of being thus 
nmde a convenience of. 

" I always distrusted this union policy !** 
exclaimed one. " I never had a good opinion 
of giving up to strangers the management 
of a matter which surely interests us much 
more than it can do any body else, and now 
I am convinced of it. What's the use of 
managing our own parish well, if we are to be 
brought in for a share of the inconveniences 
occasioned by the mismanagement of our 
neighbours?" 

** There's no use at all," cried a second ; 
" it quite disheartens one. And, therefore, 
though by no means sure that we are about 
to do a wise thing, I will hold up both 
hands for putting an end, in this parish, to the 
allotment system." 

" Couldn't we, before we do this," in- 
terposed a third, '< try, through our gaardian, 
to get some plan of the sort adopted in the 
other parishes of the union?" 

" Gentlemen," said the chairman, " you 
may wish and lament as much as you please ; 
but the simple truth is, that we can*t help 
ourselves. You may, if you like, give over 
one half of the land of Waltham to the poor, 
and then it will be seen whether you are able 
to make a living out of the remaining half; 
but take this always along with you, that so 
absurd a plan is not likely to be adopted 
elsewhere, and your burdens, instead of being 
diminished, will only be increased, through 
your benevolence. The union-house must be 
kept up, and you must pay for its mainten- 
ance, not according to the number of the 
paupers whom you send there, but according 
to the estimated amount of your rentals." 

The chairman's reasoning proved unan- 
swerable. Nobody had a word to say against 
it ; and hence, with the solitary exception of 
that of Giles Solley, every hand in the room 
was held up in favour of the next resolution. 
It ran thus : — 

'< That, in the opinion of this meeting, it is 
desirable to put an end to the working of the 
allotment system in this parish ; and that the 
labouring men at present in the occupation 
of allotments, detached from their dwelling- 
houses, and measuring more than six rods 

in surface extent, shall receive notice that, 
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after the term of Michaelmas next, their 
right of occupancy shall cease." 

The meeting after this broke up. The 
whole of the peasant-tenantry, who, for several 
years past, had been accustomed to look to 
their fields for no inconsiderable proportion 
of their subsistence, were, in the course of the 
current week, made aware of the change of 
policy that threatened them. One and all, with 
the exception of Tom Col lard and Zachary 
Joyner, Giles Solley*s trustworthy dependants, 
received formal notice, that, after the standing 
crop was gathered in, their lands would be 
required of them ; and the sensation produced 
in all parts of the parish was great. 

CHAPTER Xni. 

PREPARATIONS FOR CHANGE. 

There was a great sensation for a week or 
more, throughout Waltham, after the rumour 
had fairly gone abroad that another change 
in the mode of managing the poor was con- 
templated. Men suspended their labour in 
the fields, that they might talk about the 
probable issues of the movement, and, on their 
return to their homes, continued the conver- 
sation with their wives and little ones. It 
was discussed in the smith's forge as often as 
wagoner or groom brought a horse to be 
shod; it was spoken of over the counter, 
when the women came to lay in their little 
stock of candles, cheese, and pork for the 
week ; the public-houses, which had of late 
been much forsaken, shewed a considerable 
increase of customers for awhile; and little 
else supplied the parties there assembled with 
a subject of conversation. But the English 
agricultural labourer is a creature upon 
whose mind it is difficult to make a new im- 
pression sink deep. He seldom looks beyond 
the day that is passing. He feels that he is 
in a particular position, and cannot conceive 
how he is ever to be put out of it His am- 
bition \in questionably is to occupy land, and 
make a living from its produce. For he looks 
upon the fanner that employs him as the 
happiest of living men ; and visions of pork, 
greens, strong beer, and pipes and tobacco, 
pass in rapid succession across his mind as 
often as they meet. But there is no power 
of judgment in him to mature a plan whereby 
he may by possibility attain to the farmer's 
station ; nor does he ever lose himself, like 
the potter in the Eastern story, amid dreams 
of events that are to follow. In like manner, 
threats of evil, and the signs of the times, 
pass him by, for the most part, harmlessly. 
He catches up a rumour, talks about it for a 
day or two, believes or discredits it, as the 



case may be, and soon returns to his usual 
habits, just as if the rumour in question had 
never reached him. 

The truth of these statementR was never 
more clearly demonstrated than in the bearing 
of the labouring classes in Waltham, who, 
after complaining one to another for a brief 
season, appeared to forget altogether that 
notices to quit had been served upon theiiL 
There sr?emed, indeed, to pervade them a 
quiet conviction that their employers would 
not, when the time came, carry their designs 
into execution ; and hence, after the first fit 
of indignation had passed away, their good 
humour returned. Two alone, namely, Tom 
Collard and Zachary Joyner, continued dull, 
perhaps sulky. Their master had not yet 
spoken to them. Mr. Rigdeu's people, and 
Mr. Sankey's, and Mr. Dadds*, and many 
more, had been forewarned of what was coming; 
but they seemed still in suspense, for Mr. 
Solley was silent on the subject. At last, 
when the deepening colour of the grain de* 
noted that harvest was near at hand, and men 
began already to look al)out for the portions 
of the earth's treasure which, with the aid of 
their wives and children, they should respect- 
ively gather in and house, our two old ac- 
quaintances lost all patience, and determined, 
at every hazard, to get rid of the suspense 
that oppressed them. 

" There he is, Tom !" said Joyner, to his 
friend. "There's master coming this way; 
and now*s our time to learn the best or the 
worst of it Won't you speak to him ? " 

" Why not speak to him yourself, Za- 
chary ? *' was the answer. 

" Because it was to you, Tom, that he fint 
opened his mind ; and though I*m sure he 
would n't take it amiss if I were to be spokes- 
man, somehow or another it seems more na- 
tural-like that the question should come from 
you. Won't you speak?" 

" I don't see why I shouldn't. He's a 
good man, if there be e'er a good one here oi 
(»lsewhere. And we've done him justice too, 
Zachary ; and he has often said how happy it 
made him to see how well we were getting on, 
and what capital workmen the boys were 
growing. I'm not ashamed to ask him any 
thing. I will speak." 

Tom was as good as his word, for no sooner 
had Giles finished the few directions which he 
came to give, and was making as if he would 
pass on to another part of the farm, than Tom 
Collard touched his hat and " l>egged par- 
don." 

" Well, Tom, what's wrong now ? " 

" Nothing, sir ; only Zachary and I are in 
some trouble about our farms, and we want 
you just to set our minds at ease." 
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'< To be sure I will, Tom, as soon as I 
know what your trouble is." 

" They say, sir, that weVe all to be turned 
oat. Sparks, and White, and Adley, and 
Maxted, and I don't know how many others 
besides, hare all been told that they are to go 
immediately after harvest, and Zachary and I 
have been very uncomfortable ever since we 
heard it, not knowing what is to become 
of us." 

<<Has any body told you that ^u are to 
quit, Tom ? " 

** Why no, sir, I can't say as any body has ; 
but there's some new plan in the wind, I hear, 
and we have no right to expect that we shall 
escape being included in it more than the rest." 

** My good fellow," answered Giles, *' it 
wUl be time enough for you to torment your- 
telf about that matter when I give you warn- 
ing to quit. It is very true that the rest of 
the gentlemen have made up their minds to 
take away fh>m their work-people the allot- 
ments which were made to them in the year 
of the riots ; but, as I did not borrow the idea 
of letting you and Zachary have your land 
from them, so I have no intention of taking 
the land away merely because others set me 
the example. At the same time, Tom, re- 
member this, that I shall have a heavier load 
to carry now than heretofore. You and 
Zachary keeping off the parish will lessen the 
amount of my rate much less for the future 
than it did in times past, and I shall, there- 
fore, expect that, let come what will, you will 
both continue to maintain the character that 
now confessedly belongs to you for honesty, 
sobriety, and peaceable behaviour." 

" And you don't intend to take our laud 
from us, sir?" 

" Indeed, Tom, I do not. You have con- 
ducted yourselves up to the present moment as 
I anticipated from the first that you would, 
and unless I see a change in you for the 
worse I shall certainly not disturb you in 
your occupations. So if this be all that you 
are troubled about you may go to your work 
again with easy minds." 

Giles passed on without staying to refresh 
himself with a sight of the joyful countenances 
of those whom he had thus made glad ; but 
he was not the less followed by their love and 
gratitude. 

" Now may God bless him," said Collard, 
as he resumed his hoe and with redoubled 
vigour set himself to gather up the earth 
about the roots of the young turnips. '< If 
ever there lived a good master to serve, we've 
got him, Zachary, and great will be the 
shame and the sin, too, if we don't serve him 
faithfully." 

Ay, and keep ourselves to ourselves 
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likewise," added Zachary, who was not less 
intent than his companion in doing a good 
day's work. " There's quiet enough now in 
the parish, but after the harvest's got in I am 
veiy much deceived if we don't see another 
shindy. However, you and I, Tom, won't have 
nothing to say to it. Master hopes that we'll 
behave ourselves peaceably, as well as honestly 
and soberly, and we'll try to please him." 

" As it's well our part to do," added Tom. 

While the parties whom the new poor- 
law was enacted mainly to control and to 
effect thus speculated about the probable 
events of the coming winter, the architects 
and workmen employed by the commissioners 
did their duty, and, at intervals more or less 
wide, the face of the country became dotted 
with large, roomy, and very conspicuous 
mansions, concerning the probable uses of 
which a stranger to the arrangements which 
the legislature had recently made, would have 
been at some loss to form an opinion. They 
could not be barracks for troops, because, 
besides that in a msyority of instances they 
were far removed from populous towns — 
places of exercise, parade-grounds, riding- 
schools, and suchlike, were universally want- 
ing. Private residences they clearly were 
not, for in England gentlemen who build 
country-houses for themselves choose situa- 
tions possessing some natural advantages, and 
do their best to improve them. Neither was 
it easy to mistake them, in the absence of tali 
chimneys and multitudinous windows, for 
manufactories. What, then, could they be ? 
Prisons, perhaps. Yet the plot of garden- 
ground which adjoined to each, as well as the 
comparatively defenceless state of the ap- 
proaches, somewhat contradicted the theory. 
Let us describe one which has just sprung 
up in the paiish of Sheerbourne, the central 
parish of the union of which Walthani con- 
stituted a limb, and with which it is possi- 
ble that in the course of our narrative both 
we and our readers may have more to do. 
Probably the stranger may be able, after he 
shall have read what is written, to deliver 
himself from the perplexity under which he 
is manifestly labouring. 

The Sheerbourne union-house stands upon 
a little eminence, and is distant from the vil- 
lage after which it has been called perhaps 
three quarters of a mile. It is built of bright 
red brick, quadrilateral in figure, of a mode- 
rate altitude, and roofed in with the best blue 
Welsh slates. The view from it would be ex- 
tremely beautiful; for the eye would range over 
hill and dale, wood and corn-fields, and rest in 
one direction on the sea, were it not that, ex- 
cept just about the principal entrance, there is 
neither window nor loophole in all its external 
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faces. On the contrary, you may wander And now let us penetrate into the interior, 
round and round, and gaze here, and there, We advance toward the gate, and ring the 
and every where, but you will discover no- bell ; whereupon a wicket in the door is 
thing to break the monotony of the four dead opened, and the porter, after reconnoitering 
walls, which might, as far as the enjoyment us for a brief space, demands our business, 
of the inmates is concerned, have been run We inform him that we have come to see the 
up to just as much advantage in the lowest house, and, being provided with a guardian's 
depths of a chalk or sand-pit, as where they order, are forthwith admitted. We stand 
now stand. However, the inmates are not con- under an arched passage; on one side of 
dcmned to pass their days in total darkness ; which is the entrance to the governor's dwell- 
far from it. The house is a hollow square; ing; on the other a large room, where the 
and there are windows enough facing this in- Board of Guardians meet, and a book is kept 
closed space to admit into the chambers as in which we are requested to enter our names, 
much light as union paupers can under any We do so, and pass on, discovering, to our 
circumstance l)e supposed to stand in need of. extreme surprise, that the square within the 
Moreover, there is a brick wall carried to building is divided into two compartments, 
.s(mie distance from one of the flanks of the one of which is allotted for the exercise and 
l)ile, which must inclose, as far as we can recreation of women and very young children ; 
guess from api)earanccs, a good acre or two of while the other belongs, in like manner, to 
land. It is strong and lofty, so as to cut off the men and growing lads. We pass through 
all chance conmiunication between persons ' st^veral rooms. They are scrupulously clean, 
who may be within and persons who may be as well hall and kitchen as dormitory of every 
without ; for you cannot see over it, except kind ; but there is about them all an air of 
from the top of a hill so far removed that, to chilling discomfort, which makes us i^hudder. 
carry on a conversation, even if you spoke in It is useless to hide the truth. The people 
shouts, would be impos^ble. The space in- brought hither come, not to a home, but to a 
closed by the wall in question is the union gaol. This may be necessary, perhaps right, 
garden. There esculents of every kind are ' but it is exceedingly painful when contem- 
cultivated — peas, beans, cabbages, potatoes, , plated for the first time ; and, in the infiincT 
carrots : every thing, in short, which can be i of the system, operated very unfavourably 
turned to account in the setting forth of a plen- I upon the moral and intellectual nature of the 
tiful table and the arrangement of a luxurious , inmates. To be sure, tliere is order, and clasn- 
dietary. With one peculiarity, however, the fication, and decency throughout You hear 
stranger who visits the garden will be struck : no bad language — you witness no obscene 
the peas, beans, cabbages, carrots, lettuces, I behaviour — you listen to no brawls, or noises, 
and suchlike, are all grown in one very di- j or fightings, such as used to assail you, more 
minutive corner, and make their way only , or less, in the best- regulated of tlie parish 
into that portion of the pile, of which the workhouses. But you cannot miss, if yon 
architectural appearance is lightened by thf look into the countenances of the people, to 
presence of sash-windows that look outwards, read there a tale of absolute depression and 
All the rest of the area is laid out in potatoes, J despondency. There sits a young wife, with 
which day by day pass through a side-door i an infant on her knee — she has a husband in 
into the body of the place, and are rendered, ' the house, but she never sees him. Here is 
with a careful hand, available for the supply | the mother of six sons, a whiow, who is not 
of the general necessities of the inmates ; And • permitted, except at stated times, to hold any 
here a description of the exterior ends. There comnmnication with her children. Both the 
is no lawn — no pleasure-ground of any de- young wife and the middle-aged widow seem 
scription, amid which the aged might find ! broken-hearted. Improvident we doubt not 
peace, and the convalescent health. These | that they were ; otherwise neither would the 
things abound at the Hanwell Lunatic Asy- one have committed the offence of matrimony, 
lum, and, by the liberality of the nation, have , without a settled income to live upon ; nor 
been supplied to worn-out soldiers and sailors - would the other talk, as she sometimes docs, 
at the Royal Hospitals of Greenwich, Chelsea, ' of a good living absolutely swept away, by 
and Kilmainham. But village paupers, how- | the first severe illness that fell upon herself 
ever aged or sick, are not supposed to have and her little ones. But it is painful to watch 
any taste for the pleasures that come of thought their listless and desponding manner; and, 
indulged in quiet spots, and in the eye of Hea- , therefore, we willingly follow our guide along 
ven ; and therefore, the architects of union- the corridor, looking into each cell and cham- 
workhouses have not thought it necessary to > her, as he draws our attention to it, and find- 
provide for them, on ever so limited a scale, ing ourselves at last amid sick-wards, for the 
the means of indulging such taste. ' indisposed of all ages. And see how happy 
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these children are I lliey are clean and fresh 
of colour, and, though clad in coarse russet, 
are at least thoroughly sheltered from the in- 
fluence of the weather, for there are no holes 
in their garments. The mistress says they 
are well fed. We have not had time to ex- 
amine the dietary, so we presume that the 
case is so, due allowance being made for the 
peculiar notions which ladies of her class are 
supposed to entertain as to what is, and what 
is not, sufficient to satisfy the healthy appetite 
of a child. But, however this may be, we 
have the evidence of our senses to the fact, 
that there are no symptoms of care or anxiety 
about them. Is this the result of that blessed 
elasticity of spirit which God gives to the 
young of all animals, and of man among the 
rest? or must we conclude that, if you wish 
\\ your children to enjoy themselves, you can- 
not do better than leave them, from three 
years old to twelve, in a union-workhouse ? 
It were hard to say : for the play-grouud of 
the urchins comprises no wider space than 
lies between the wall of severance and the 
women's chambers ; yet there they are, chas- 
ing one another, and laughing as merrily as 
if the whole of Hyde Park or Wiudsor Forest 
were thrown open to them. 

The men's wing of this edifice corresponds 
in its general character with the women's. It 
is clean, and cold, and cheerless, having 
workshops wherein persons acquainted with 
the mysteries of trade may employ them- 
selves, and a well-classified and arranged 
suite of sleeping-apartments. The aged need 
not suffer annoyance here from the boister- 
ous manner of the young, unless they desire 
it. They may dream their existence away on 
a bench in the yard during summer, and over 
a tolerable fire in the sitting-room that is 
especially set apart for them in the winter. 
But they are cut off from all the solace which 
arises out of the intercourse of husbands with 
wives, of parents with children. They are 
cared for after a fatuhion — and substantially a 
good fashion too — but they are the hands of 
strangers and hirelings which, tend them. 
Let it not be forgotten that our description 
applies to a particular union- workhouse, as it 
was when first built, and not yet fully ten- 
anted. Changes have occurred since then in 
many union-houses for the better ; but at the 
period of which we now speak the system was 
based upon a complete severance of the ties 
of kindred and connexion ; and the practice 
was defended on this ground, that sailors and 
soldiers, of every rank, submit to the same 
privation, as often as the exigencies of service 
demand that they shall quit their native 
country. Certainly there is some analogy 
between the cases. But they who detected 



it forgot to notice one remarkable point of 
difference : the pauper in the union-house is 
virtually a prisoner, being confined to one 
spot, and having sunk as low in the social 
scale as man can fall, except through crime. 
The soldier and the sailor wander from clime 
to clime, and, being all the while busied about 
the duties of the profession which they have 
embraced, are advancing, or striving to ad- 
vance, to distinction in the world. 

The union-house at Sheerbourne can boast 
of two schoolrooms, one for the use of the 
male, the other for that of the female children 
of the inmates. There is, however, no chapel ; 
yet, strange to say, one of the rules by which 
the institution is managed provides, that not 
even on the Lonl's Day, nor in order to wor- 
ship God, side by side with their fellow -worms, 
shall the paupers be permitted to pass, except 
on business, beyond the walls*. Ilowever, we 
have no wish to speak evil even of union- 
workhouses. It is grievous to think that 
they should be needed at all ; but since they 
are, and the collective wisdom of the nation 
has arranged them, we are bound to believe 
that the arrangements are all excellent of their 
kind : or, if not, one thing is certain, that time 
and experience will force on improvement, of 
which the beginning is made at the present 
period of our writing. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

A VILLAGE SCHOOLMISTRESS. 

Bessy Brown was the prettiest girl in all 
the parish of Waltham. She was, moreover, 
the nicest-mannered and the best ; for she 
was come of a good stock, and received a 
sound, moral, and religious education, and 
was blessed with that happy sort of tempera- 
ment which, as it renders its possessor disin- 
clined to do any thing mean, or base, or rude, 
or forward, goes a great way towards shield- 
ing either man or woman from the approach 
of temptation. Bessy was the eldest child of 
Timothy Brown, an honest, sober, and hard- 
working labourer, who had managed to bring 
up a family, of three daughters and five sons, 
without ever coming for relief to the com- 
mittee, except at times of sickness. Moreover, 
Timothy coukl say that he had worked for 
one master well-nigh forty years; for he had 
served as wagoner's mate when he was fifteen 
years of age under Mr. Dadd's father, and 
now, at the age of fifty-five, continued to 
hedge and ditch, and make himself generally 
useful, to the present Mr. Dadds, with whom 
he was pretty nearly contemporary. Timothy 
was a decided favourite with his master, so 
was his wife, and so, indeed, were his children ; 
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and Mr. Dadds proved hw regard for the 
man, not only by finding many odd jobs for 
the young people, such as crow-keeping in 
seed-time, and shepherding when the flock 
were let into the first stubble-field af\er har- 
vest, but b}' assigning to their father the 
very best of the allotnients, which, when the 
allotment system was in vogue, he distributed 
among his people. Thus cared for, and reso- 
lute to 8h(»w bv his conduct that he was 
neither unworthy nor ungrateful, Timothy 
Brown did his duty, to the degree of his ability, 
both to (iod and man. Hv \vas no idler at 
his work ; he owed no man a penny ; he 
sent his children to the national school, where 
they learned as much as in the days of which 
we are speaking national schools were accus- 
tomed to t(»Ach ; and he exerted himself, as 
soon as one by one they attained sufficient age, 
to find places for them, as helpers, grooms, 
errand-boys, nurserymaids, or any thing else, 
whereby they seemed to have a prospect of 
earning a shilling or two by the week honestly. 

Timothy's eldest child, Hessy, was not 
blessed with a robust constitution. Quick 
she was, and intelligent, full of feeling too, 
and of very winning manners ; but her frame 
was fragile, and a clear and delicate com- 
plexion, with a full, bright, and sparkling blue 
eye, furnished evidence enough that for a 
life of hanlship or privation she was not fitted. 
Like her brothers and sisters she attended 
the national school, where she socm became 
a monitor, and, of course, a favourite with 
Mr. Jacobson, who could not but experience 
regret when the maiden, now in her fifteenth 
year, announced one day that shr was going 
at the term of Martiimias to begin a new 
life, as it were, in the family of Mr. Dadds, 
her fathers ma^ster. However, i\w. poor hav(? 
no alternative between labour and want ; they 
must work for their bread in the sweat of the 
brow, or by the far more oppressive toil of ] 
the mind ; and fortunate are they, in these 
days of over-population, if the opportunity be 
afforded of doing so effectually. 

Bessy went to her place, carrying with her 
the be^t wishes of all to whom she was known ; 
and though it was not an easy one, as indeed 
a nurse-maid*s place in a farm-house very sel- 
dom is, she kept it "without a cross word" 
between her and mistress for three years. 
Towards the end of this period, howciver, the 
faded bloom upon her cheek, and the increas- 
ing attenuation of her figure, indicated that 
the broken rest which a sickly charge entailed 
upon her was more than she could bear ; and 
Mrs. Jacobson, whose kind heart bled for her, 
took the first opportunity that presented itself 
of speaking to her on the subject. Poor 
Bessy burst into tears. " She had nothing to 



complain of. Master and mistrp9s were both 
very kind to her, and the children were as 
good as sickly children generally are ; but 
somehow or another her strength seemed to 
be leaving her, and she was afraid that she 
would be oblige<i to give it up." 

"Indeed, my dear," was the answer of the 
vicar s wife, *' the sooner you give it up the 
better. You are killing yourseliF, Bessy ; and 
that's to be seen plain enough." 

" But what am I to do, ma*am ? I don*t 
like to go home and be a burthen upon 
father ; and I can't hear of any lighter place, 
such as might suit me." 

Mrs. Jacobson was herself in want of a 
housemaid. She didn't think the place was a 
very hard one; for, at all events, the girl's 
rest at night would not be broken, and the 
hours ke])t at the vicarage were regular and 
early. She therefore proposed that Bessy 
should come to her, — an arrangement to which 
Bessy consented gratefully. And the result 
was, that having given her month *s warning 
and stayed out the proper time, she removed 
her box from Touting Hill to the vicarage, 
not, however, without having lost all fovour 
with Mrs. Dadds, who could not conceive 
why she should have been so ungrateful as to 
abandon a service in which she had been 
treated with uniform kindness. 

Change of scene, and still more of occupa- 
tion, told favourably for awhile upon Bessy. 
She recovered her looks and her strength, 
and went about her business with the air of 
one who is at peace with herself and all around 
her; and, being cheerful and good-humoured, 
she became at once a favourite with all the 
members, high and low, of the household. 
But there came a severe winter, during which 
her mother suffered much from illness ; aoA 
Bessy, not being hindered from paying to a 
sick parent the attention which a dutiful child 
is ever anxious to pay, the exposure to cold, 
in ])assing to and fro, proved too much for 
her. So, at least, the doctor said, and so her 
mistress and fellow-servants concluded ; for, 
though she had no cough, her check grew 
pal(T from day to day, and her spirits sank, 
without any apparent cause, in pro))ortion as 
bodily strength failed her. Bessy pined and 
faded, till by and by Mrs. Jacobson, consider- 
ate and patient as she \s as, became convinced 
that to keep her long in her present situation 
would be impossible. Yet she could not 
think of throwing so estimable a creature 
loos(» upon the world. '* What would she 
think of trying to get a national school ? She 
was clever, fond of reading, and had appeared 
always to take* particular delight in teaching 
the class that was entrusted to her. Did she 
think that she would be able to stand the 
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wear and tear of the life if a school could be 
got for her ? " 

Bessy was sure that if any thing would 
suit her that would. But, then, she did not 
feel herself quite competent to so grave a 
charge ; and, if she were, where was the open- 
ing ? Mr. and Mrs. Jacobson were not slow 
in removing the former of these obstacles out 
of the way. She had a half-year s wages due 
to her. To this they added a handsome dona- 
tion ; and she proceeded, under tlicir auspices, 
to London, where, as a pupil at the National 
Societies' Central Training Scliool, in the pre- 
cincts at Westminster, she obtained the utmost 
insight which, a few years ago, was afforded 
to any person so circumstanced, into the 
mysteries — whatever these may be — of the 
art of teaching. And, finally, to make a long 
tale shoft, she completed her course just in 
time to be at the disposal of the young 
rector of St. Bride's, one of whose first 
cares it was to set a day-school a-going in 
his parish, and to whom it was an object of 
very grave importance to be able to lay his 
hand at once upon a person both able and 
willing to conduct the female branch of it. 

The establishment, for the first time, of a 
day-school in a country parish is an affair of 
which no one, till he shall have fairly bent his 
powers to its accomplishment, can form a 
notion of the difficulty. People either cannot 
afford to subscribe towards its maintenance, 
or, if they can, they will not see what benefit 
is to arise from their doing so. 

*' The parish got on extremely well without 
a school up to the present day, why may it 
not continue to do just as well in time coming ? 
For their parts, they are exceedingly doubtful 
as to the utility of every institution of the 
kind ; their own experience is far from 
assuring them that women make better ser- 
vants because they can read and write, or 
men better labourers. On the contrary, their 
impressions all tend in a different direction ; 
and, therefore, they must beg to be excused 
from subscribing." So reason the farmers 
and yeomanry, that portion of them at least 
who profess to hold the ways of their fathers 
in such reverence, that, except where they sec 
a prospect of advancing their own interests 
by the move, they avoid as much as possible 
getting out of them. And even the gentry, 
though they seldom refuse, give, for the most 
part, so grudgingly, and in a measure so dis- 
proportionate to the amount of their expen- 
diture for ofher purposes, that in nine cases 
at least out of every ten the weight of the 
burden falls upon the resident clergyman. 
The clergyman will not, however, if a right 
spirit be in him, lose heait on this account, 
or go forward diffidently in the path that is 



before him. He has a great end to serve, a 
mighty moral revolution to forr^-ard, and he 
must not permit rebuffs, or disappointments, 
or present inconvenience, serious though it 
often be, to restrain him in his endeavours to 
hurry it forward. 

So felt Charles Jacobson, as soon as he had 
become thoroughly aware of the state of 
lamentable ignorance in which the youth of 
St. Bride's had heretofore been reared. A 
Sunday-school he certainly found in the 
place, and his predecessor, it appeared, had 
acquired considerable honour as the founder 
of it, but for all the purposes of intellectual 
and even of religious culture it might almost 
as well have had no existence. A fuw of the 
children attending it, and only a few, could 
read. The remainder learned to repeat, by 
rote, " the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and 
the Ten Commandments," as somebody or 
another pronounced them, sentence by sen- 
tence, in their hearing. And the attendance, 
both of pupils and of voluntary teachers (the 
latter consisting of two elderly maiden ladies, 
the daughters of a retired hop-grower in the 
parish), was highly commendable. But the 
moment you inquired farther disappointment 
overtook you. The meaning of the com- 
monest words seemed never to have been in- 
quired into. Lads of fifteen and sixteen 
years of age hammered away at chaf)ters in 
the New Testament, without being able to 
tell you, when questioned, what it was they 
were reading about. Indeed, so heart-rend- 
ing was the spectacle, that even Amy, patient 
and full of zeal as she was, shrank from a 
continued contemplation of it. The conse- 
quence was a determination, come to over 
night, to beat up for subscriptions such as 
might enable the rector to open a good day- 
school in the village, and the sallying forth 
of the rector and his sister, at an early hour 
next morning, on a mission which they felt to 
be holy, and hoped, and indeed expected, to 
be successful. 

It is not worth while to follow them in their 
visits, or to recount, one by one, the excuses 
that were offered, in lieu of the coins of 
which they were in search. One man would 
think about it ; another had no money in the 
house, but, if the thing were set a-going, he 
might be induced to give it his support ; a 
third wished to know, whether Mr. Jacobson 
had been to So-and-so, because he wouldn't 
like to put his own name down till that of his 
neighbour was on the list; a fourth didn't 
see that the occupier of the great house !md 
subscribed, and couldn't think of going before 
him any how. At the same time, let justice 
be done : all the farmers did not refuse. 
One promised his annual guinea ; another. 



half that amount ; and here and tliere a poor 
market-gardener gave five shillings, with the 
promise of as niucli at the end of the year. 
And the good woman at tlio shop was par- 
ticularly liberal, as, indeed, in such cases, 
the tradespeople of our villages and hamlets 
invariably are. But the result of a long day*s 
exertions was to establish a fund upon paper, 
of not more than fifteen pounds a-year, being 
exactly one quarter of the sum with which, 
after going minutely into the question, they had 
concluded that a school might be set a-going. 
They had not, however, tried Oaklands as 
yet, and thither they accordingly bent their 
steps. Sir James was at home ; so was Lady 
Evelyn. This was fortunate, for, while Amy 
sat with her friend in the drawing-room, 
Charles repaired to the study, and the case 
was at once opened in due form. 

" I want your assistance. Sir James," said 
Charles; ^* I am anxious to make a move in 
the parish, and look to you for support." 

Sir James pricked up his cars. There was 
nothing in the world which he liked so 
much as being consulted, and, whatever the 
project might be, he invariably looked, at the 
outset, as if he took a livelv interest in it. 

" What is your design ?" answered he. " I 
have no doubt it is a praiseworthy one ; and, 
if it be, you shall have all the support that I 
can give you." 

^* I am anxious to establish a day-school 
in the village : the ignorance of the labouring 
classes is most distressing, and though we can 
scarcely hope to do much M'ith the adults, 
at least directly, great blame will attach to us 
if we permit the rising generation to grow up 
as their fathers have done." 

" Your project is most praiseworthy," re- 
plied Sir James, " and I entirely approve of 
it. There is nothing like expanding the 
human intellect ; and it is in childhood that 
the best chances of acconqilishing this pur- 
pose are afforded. For human nature is like 
a tree, you may bend it, when it is green, into 
almost any form you prefer; but, if you per- 
mit it to stiffen through age, it will defy your 
best efforts to interfere with it." 

Charles could not sup])re8s a smile, as he 
listened to this inflated mixture of common- 
places and broken metaphors. However, the 
general effect of the explosion was good. He 
augured well of the amount of money-contri- 
bution, which so benevolent a philosopher 
was likely to make to his funds ; and he, there- 
fore, came somewhat abruptly and uncere- 
moniously to the point. 

" I wish every body in the parish felt as you 
do on the subject," observed he ; " in which 
case my subscription-paper would not present 
the melancholy void that it does. But we 



can*t help the backwardoera of others. We 
must do our duty though they neglect thein. 
What sum shall I place against your uame, 
as the annual payment which you intend to 
make towards tlie fund ? " 

*' Are you looking for subscriptions ? Do 
you intend to maintain your school out of the 
voluntary contributions of your neighboun?" 

^^ There are no other means of provldii^ 
for it within my reach." 

** My dear fellow, I never subscribe to any 
thing. Charity is an admirable virtue in its 
way ; but we must be just, you know, before 
we are generous. If I were a rich man, it 
would be my pride to see all classes of people 
that depended on me comfortable. I should 
have every village on my estate put in apple- 
pie-order, and build schools and school- 
houses in all the parishes with which I wis 
connected ; for I delight in the agricultural 
))oor : there is a bluntness and an honesty 
about them which is quite charming ; and J 
am sure that they are capable of strong 
attachment whercvtT they are well treatedi 
Ah, Jacobson ! I wish I were rich ; wouldn't 
I do good then, and put many a squire, whom 
you and I could name, to the blush ! *' 

" Well, but though you are not rich," re- 
joined Charles, observing that his friend 
seemed disposed to postpone the considenip 
tion of a particular subject, and to launch 
forth more siio into generalities, " surely you 
can spare a guinea or two for a purpose so 
manifestly righteous, and so much wanted?*' 

" 1 can't, indeed, my good fellow. My cha- 
rities begin and end at home. I find that 
M'hen the butcher, and baker, and mercer, are 
paid, and the outlay which is indispensable 
to one*s position in society has been pro- 
vided for, there is absolutely nothing left at 
the years end to bestow in charity. You 
don*t know what an expensive family mine 
is : M'hy, the music and singing lessons to the 
girls cost m^ ever so nmch : and Sophia has 
no notion that gowns, and gloves, and shoes, 
arc not got for nothing. Ask me for any 
thing, Jacobson, except money. But money 
I have not to give; and, therefore, though 
I entirely approve of your idea that there 
ought to be a school in this parish, you really 
must excuse me from becoming a subscriber 
to it." 

Charles was much disappointed, and his 
manner, in spite of a strenuous endeavour to 
control it, bore evidence to the fact. The 
conversation accordingly flagged, for Sir 
James seemed disinclined to revert to the 
topic of the school, and his guest's thoughts 
were too full of tliat to give admission to anv 
other. It was manifestly disagreeable to botn 
parties that the conference should^ under such 
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cii'finnstaiicTs, be jjrfiloiiged. For Charles, 

uli(.'ii lie rose to wish bis neighbour good 

morning, received no invitation to sit still. 

Neither did Sir James attend him to the 

drawing-room, whither, as a matter of course, 

lie proceeded. It would not be easy to say, 

either that the circumstance pleased him or 

that it did not ; but one thing is very certain, 

j that when Lady Evelyn greeted him with 

her bright, sunny glance, and most musical 

voice, the cloud that sat upon his brow ere 

he crossed the threshold of her chamber 

melted away. 

•* I know what you've been talking about 
to my husband," observed she. " Well, what 
have you done? — have you got what you 
wanted?" 

** 1 am sorry to say that I have not" 
** Didn't I say so. Amy ?" observed Lady 
TLvelynytaming with peculiar animation towards 
i her friend. "I was sure that he wouldn't 
succeed. You don't know my husband yet, 
AJr. Jacobson. He's the oddest ptn-son in 
the worid. He's not over-fond of giving 
^ money for charitable purposes under any 
* circumstances; but, certainly, if you had de- 
sired to seal up his purse on the present occa- 
sion, you couldn't have gone more effectually 
to work about it. My husband never takes 
up any idea cordially unless it originate with 
himself. If you had come to him, in the 
first instance, and consulted him, < imprimis, 
whether there ought to be a school at all, 
and then as to the readiest means of procuring 
the funds for Its support, he would have gone 
along with you. For he is not bad-hearted, 
and really does see, and has often complained 
of the want of a school in this very parish. 
But by forming your plan at home, and then 
coming to ask him for a subscription, you 
I touched him in the tenderest part. However, 
j don't despair ; if you will follow my advice, 
I you may be able to render him useful still. 
Come again in a day or two, and say, that 
the difficulties of the undertaking are too 
^rcat, and that you must abandon it. You'll 
Knd him quite another man. I dare say he 
wont give you a shilling himself, but you must 
not mind tliat. He'll get subscriptions for 
you from many quarters that you don't dream 
of; for, you see, he likes to be thought busy 
I ' about charitable institutions, and will give up 
I his time cheerfully. Make him a trustee, or 
{• a secretary, or a treasurer, or any thing else 
. that seems to place him in a situation of trust 
I or dignity. Depend upon it that he's as easily 
managed as other people, provided you set 
j the right way about it. But then you must 
I get at him through — through — what shall I 
I call it? — his vanity? No, that's not the word 
i — through his self-love, or self-respect, or 
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desire to stand well in t!i'; rsliiintion i.f 
others, particularly of lords and intluential 
people, and suchlike. Do you under:»tand 
me t 

Lady Evelyn spoke with an expression of 
archness and eager animation in her counte- 
nance which was quite irresistible. She seemed 
to Charles more beautiful at that moment tlian 
he had ever seen her before ; and though he 
smiled, as indeed it was impossible not to do, 
the thought rose into his mind, " Oh, that you 
did but practise a little of what you prrach I 
how much happier you would be." However, 
he answered only in general terms, and in a 
quarter of an hour departed with his sister 
towards the vicarage. 

" What say you, Amy," observed he, Jis 
they walked along ; " shall we act upon the 
advice wliich Liuly Evelyn has given us?" 

" I really think that we ought," replied 
Amy; "perhaps the sort of manauvring which 
she suggests may not be quite to your taste, 
Charles, or to mine. But let us remember 
the great end that is at stake. I really think 
that her ])lan is a good one." 

Lady Evelyn's plan was acted upon, and 
the results were precisely guch as she had 
j)rcdicted. Charles repaired to Oakhuuls at 
the end of three days, announced the i'ailure 
of his scheme, indulged in many lamentations 
over it, and was about to drop the subject ; 
but he was not permitted to do so. Sir James 
took it up. He explained, with extreme for- 
mality, and at great length, whence it came 
about that the rector's good intentions could 
not be carried into effect. The fault was his 
own entirely. He had forgotten to use soft 
sawder enough in dealing with his neighbours — 
he had acted as if human nature were different 
from what it is. The project was, however, 
a good one, and must not be abandoned ; 
public opinion was all in favour of education. 
They must look beyond the j^arish and its 
narrow-minded inhabitants for supj)ort. He, 
Sir James, would try to get at the royal family ; 
he would write to Earl Willonghby and Sir 
Geoffrey Schneider ; the former of whom had 
great influence with the queen, the latter 
with the king. And then there Wiis Alves, 
rolling in wealth, and never indisposed, at 
least, when he, Sir James, applied to him, to 
I)art with it. Charles must not despair. They 
should have a school yet, ay, and a school- 
house too. 

And they had both in good time. Sir 
James's applications were met in the most 
liberal manner. The king and the queen 
both became subscribers to the school. Mr. 
Alves sent a handsome donation, and put his 
name down for Ave guineas annually. Other 
noble and generous pereons, though altogether 
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j' uiicojiiiocted willk tlic (U>trict, followed the 
example ; and in due time the rector of St. 
Bride's felt himself in a condition to begin 

, building. Rut why go on with tlicse dctaiU? 
The school was founded ; master and mistress 

I appointed ; books, wherein to keep the ac- 
e«)unts and insert minutes of the proceeilings of 
the managing-committee, provided. And Sir 

I James l^velyn became secretary and treasurer, 
without himself subscribing one sixpence to 
the funds of the institution. Hut what of that ? 
The verv fiist entrv in the minute-book ex- 
plained that " the schoolhouse was built out 
of a fund i)rovided through the exertions of 

' .Ma'pu'-Cieneral Sir James Evelyn, K.C'.R., 
aii(l thut he had furthcT procured annual sub- 

I seriptions towards defraying the expenses of 

! the establishment to tiu> amount of iive-and- 
fuitv i)ounds." Had not Sir James Evelvn 

I a j)erfect right to all the honours that wen? 

I &howtT( (1 on him ? Surely he had ; and surely 

' we cannot hv. surjirised to find that he was 

I sjmken of in the circles from which he had 

I contrived to draw these monies its "one of 
the best-h(*arted, most generous, and obliging 

■ 1 creatures on the face of the earth." 



CHAPTER XV. 

EVANGELICAL. 

liVERY man, be his calling or profession 
what it may, carries moiv or less of a i*eputa- 
tion about with him. Wherever he may 
chance to establish himself, it will accord- 
ingly be found that his chai-acter has pre- 
ceded him; not always a just character, even 
in its broad outline, and seldom, indeed, a 
eoneet one, in regard to the filling up of 
such outline ; but suflicient, in every instance, 
to fix upon him, whether he be at rest or in 
motion, the regards, more or less attentively 
given, of the rest of the community. 

It wa** not out of the common course of 
events that there should have prevailed, con- 
cerning the new rector of St. Hridcs while as 
\et his personal appearance wits unknown, an 
opinion, in the neighbourhood of the j)arish 
to which he had been appointed, that a tho- 
roughly sincei-e and (!onscientious mini>ter 
was coming among them. To be sure, men 
gave to the phrase interpretations Mhich 
varied according to their own preconceived 
notions of what a sincere and conseientious 
miniit(*r ought to be. The poor expected 
one vho would enter into their viewa and 
feelings, ])reach in language such as they 
could understand, visit them in their dwell- 
ings, pray beside their sick-lx^ds, r'clieve their 
wants with a free hand, and advise and direct 



them in their difficulties. The class above 
the poor, namely, the village tradesmeD, and 
tenantry, looked, the former, for one who io 
addition to his other estimable qualities, would 
make all his juirchases, and 8pend all his 
money in their shops ; the latter, for an easy, 
good-natured, liberal-minded person, who 
would tak(» whatever thev chose to offer as 
compensation for his tithes, and let them do 
in every other respect precisely what thej- 
chose. M(>an while, the clergy, and those 
among the* laity who felt that religion wa< a 
matter which concerned thein as much as it 
did their ordained brethren, 1ooke<l at the 
object of which we have been speaking 
through (|uite a diflerent medium. The Evan- 
gelical ])arty counted upon an able coadjutor 
in thi^ work of establishing Hiblo, and Mis- 
sionary, and Tract Societies, and a^sanked 
that the sincere minister would promote 
nmong his parishioners the same sort of 
prayer-UM-etiugs in which they theinwlvca 
delighted. They hoped to find his drawing- 
room (»pened as a place of assembly for 
such pious persons as prefer extemporan 
pray(n* to the ritual of the English Church, 
and seek for recreation, fki\er they have had 
wine and coffee enough, in hearing St. PanFi 
Epistles read and expounded. They expected 
that the conscientious minister would be lifted 
in his idea of things far above vulgar preju- 
dice. Whosoever undertook to preach the 
word of ti-uth would, by him, }>e accounted 
as a brother, and acknowledged as such both 
in public and private. Rites, ceremonies, drew* 
ordinances, sacraments themselves, considered 
tis instrunienbi or means of grace, he would, of 
courses undei'vaUic and make light of. But, 
above all, they trusted that the new-comer 
would prove eloquent uj)Oii the ])lutform, be- 
cause liiblo meetings had been less iinnieroaslr 
attended of late than thev used to be ; and the 
falling away was accounteil for by the fiwt, 
that the advocates of the good cause had lo«t 
their bcwt speakers, and were become, in con- 
sequence, but moderately attractive both in 
their sayings and in their doings. On the 
other hand, there were some, both curates 
and incumlients, who, being aware of what 

used to be said of young Jacobson at 

College, reckoned confidently on a better re- 
sult. He would unite with them, they felt 
assured, in s<'eking to revive the true church 
feeling in the neighbourhood. St. Bride's 
would have, like St. Clement's and St. Jude's, 
its morning and livening sacrifice of prayer 
and praise, going on continually. Not n 
saint's day would pass un honoured. Tfaf 
odious (ieneva cloak would be worn in the 
pulpit by one priest less of the Catliolif 
Church. Pews would be swept away fVoin 
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use of God, aud open benches, at least, 
8 stools or chairs, substituted iii their 

Aud then all things would be done 
er. The communion-table would be- 
be altar — a credence-table would stand 
; ; the font would be kept filled at all 
writli holy water, and the priest, either 
^ his finger into it or not, as the case 
be, would cross himself as often as he 
1 beneath the consecrated roof, and 
verently when he approached the altar, 
would be no more confusion in men's 
p ; but, with faces turned towards the 
be whole congregation would kneel 
he earth, and pray as became them, 
eui it is to see, that even in the things 
ncem their souls, men give themselves 
the guidance, rather of the spirit of 
than of love I Both the Evangelical 
Dglo^atliolic champions thought a great 
none, on the present occasion, of the 
ble points of difl'ereuce that were be- 
them than of the high and holy ground 
IS theirs in common. An undue jealousy 
!hurch's directing power on the one hand, 
I excess of zeal for the Church's intlu- 
nd authority on the other, caused men, 
' in earnest in the desire of bringing 
3 Christ, to fall, in their own persons, 
ror. They lost sight of the great end, 
sousidering the means of its attainment 

forgot what was due to the religion of 
ospel, in their anxiety to propagate 
an opinions and sectarian practices, 
ing awakened these expectations among 
rrounding clergy, by what proceeding 
own it would be hard to say, Charles 
on had not long taken possession of 
ctor)' ere evidence was afforded that 
ghbours did not intend to leave him in 
joyment of an absolute seclusion. One 
AOther paid their respects to him, and 
vere all received with the same grave 
lity which appertained to his disposi- 
Neither was any direct attempt made 
hile to draw him into the announce- 
)f his views, respecting any of the ques- 
rhich then occupied the religious mind 
Inland, well-nigh to the exclusion of all 
But when the heart is full the mouth 
oner or later speak ; and the silence on 
les, which had not been maintained 
It an effort, was broken at last, 
lappeued one day, soon after the esta- 
tent of the school, when the house had 
furnished, and Bessy Brown, Ix'ing in- 
into her office, was applying the undi- 
energies of her mind to the important 
i which had been connnitted to her, 
here drove up to the rectory-door an 
carriage, from which a gentleman in 



black, and a lady somewhat passed the middle 
of life, and with a staid and matronly de- 
meanour, alighted. They were shewn into 
the drawing-room, where, as it chanced, Mr. 
Jacobson, senior, was seated with his son and 
daughter, and were instantly greeted as the 
Rev. Mr. Doldrums and his wife, the present 
occupants, as the reverend gentleman was 
the incumbent of the neighbouring vicarage 
of Swains. Mr. Doldrums gave a slight start 
when he observed that Charles's father was 
with his son. But there was clearly no ill- 
will between them, for they shook hands 
with great cordiality ; and the visitoi's sat 
down. As was to be expected, the new 
school, the extreme beauty of the school- 
house, and the promise of good which it held 
out to the parish in time coming, afforded a 
ready theme of conversation ; and very warm, 
as well as unreserved, was the praise that was 
passed upon the founder. 

'* You have wrought a good work in this, 
Mr. Charles, and 1 pray that you may live to 
witness the ripening of some of the seed which 
you are sowing. But we nmst never think 
or say we have done enough : * The harvest 
truly is great, and tlie labourers are few;' 
and there is the more need that they toil early 
and late, at home and abroad, in moist ground 
and in stony places." 

Both gentlemen to whom this aphorism was 
addressed gave a ready assent to it ; where- 
upon Mr. Doldrums resumed : — 

" The times are momentous, Mr. Charles, 
aud require that all that love tlie Gospel 
should bestir themselves. There is a fatal 
endeavour in progress to tie down the Church 
once more with the chain of ordinances of 
man's invention ; and unless we, who are p(-r- 
mitted to distinguish between things formal 
and things essential, express ourselves against 
it more openly than we have as yet done, 
the true Protestant and evangelical spirit will 
be stifled in the land. I think that your 
views, in regard to this matter, correspond 
with my own ; and I am, therefore, induced 
to press upon you the propriety — may 1 not 
say, the solemn duty ? — of being present, and 
taking a i)art at the great district meeting of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, which 
is to take place on Tuesday next in the Town 
Hall, at Maidstone. For we purpose on that 
occasion to speak boldly out. The Bibh* 
Society is the main bulwark of Protes^tantisni. 
Supported as it is by Christians of all denomi- 
nations, it is diametrically opposed to the re- 
strictive system upon which the Church of 
Rome is built up, and which too many among 
ourselves appear desirous of amalgamating 
with the constitution of our own Church. 
And you will doubly serve the purpose for 
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Mi:iiii yn lavf cDtond tlio iniiiistiy, if, in 
jiiviij;! your coiinU'iiuiicc to a Kocietv Avhich 
ilesirrs to ])laco the ])iirc word of God into 
all liands, you embrace the opportunity which 
will hv afforded you, at the meeting, of advo- 
cating tlic riglit of private ju^lgmcnt in mat- 
tci-s of faith, for whicli Knox suffered per- 
secution, and Ridley diet!." 

** I am gratified by the pood opinion which 
you enferlain of me," replied Charles, '*and 
assure you that 1 am as much opposed as you 
can be to the practices of such as desire to 
keep the written word of (Jod from the 
people ; but I cannot go with you to any 
meeting of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, far less take a prominent part in its 
proceedings." 

Mv. Doldrums looked what he was — both 
ntortified and disa])pointed. Pie seemed like- 
wise? to feel the ])resence of Mr. Jaeobsoii, 
senior, a** a restraint : nevertheless, he returned 
to the charge by asking, in a subdued tone, 
what Charles's grounds of objection might b(? 
to the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

*' There are defects in the constitution of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society," re- 
plied Charles, " which, according to my view 
of the subject, mar its usefulness as an instru- 
ment for the i)ropagation of truth, and nmst 
for ever hinder me from becoming one of 
its supi)orters. I do not mean to charge the 
ladies and gentlemen who think diflerently 
with any evil design — far from it; but I be- 
lieve that they follow an object, in itself 
most praiseworthy, by a course which leads 
to positive harm rather than good ; and there- 
fore 1 cannot go ahmg with them." 

** I don't understand how that may be. We 
circulate no volume except the Bible, and that 
we give without not<; or comment. You surely 
do not mean to say that the Bible is an unsafe 
book to put into th(? liands of any one ? " 

** By no means : I believe that the appre- 
hensions which some good men have enter- 
tained on that head are groundless. There 
may, indeed, be passages in the Old Testa- 
ment whicrh, if thfy stood alone, nu'ght, and 
probably would, opemte as stund)Iing-blocks 
in the way of the unlearned; but the whole 
volume contains such a vast preponderancy 
of excellence, and the New Testament is, in 
all its details, so perfect, that to shrink from 
placing it unreservedly in the hands of the 
most siinj»le-minded believer is to mistrust, not 
ours;lves, but Ood. Of course, I should never 
dream of <»ffering the whole Bible to an un- 
converted heathen, under th(» persua^on that 
the bare perusal of it would lead to his 
adoption of Christianity." 

** Then why should vou sav that the con- 
stitution of our society, which seeks no other 



end than the j^eneral d»Husi«)u of the ls.»lv 
Scriptures over the world, is a faulty oner 
Observe tliat 1 don't admit the justice of ywr 
last observation, though I refrain from seeking 
to controvert it, b(*eau80 it will save time if 
we confine our attention for the present to a 
single point. But why do you tell me that 
there are defects in the constitution of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, which mar 
its usefulness, and hinder you from giving 
your countenance to its mode of acting?" 

'< I will tell you. The British and Foreign 
Bible Society sets out with a declaration, to 
whicli I find it impossible to subscribe — 
namely, that the distribution of the word of 
God, without note or comment, is an act of 
pure charity, in forwarding which Chrisdau 
of all creeds and denominations may unite, 
without bating an inch of the peculiarities of 
o[)inion which they respectively entertara. 
This view of the subject is maiutained by 
analogy, inasmuch as the act of circulating 
the Scriptures is compared to that of building 
or supporting a lunatic-asylum ; towanb 
which we are asked what good reasons there 
are why Christians, by whatever differences 
of faith or worship marked, may not sob* 
scribe? Now they who argue thus are^ 
though they know it not, bringing things to- 
gether between which there is no similitude. 
We admit the propriety of enlisting the be- 
nevolence of Christians of all denominations 
in behalf of your hospital ; indeed, we recom- 
mend you not to stop there; for the money 
of the Jew, or of the Turk, or of the infidel, 
will come excellently into iday, provided yon 
can persua(h> its present owner to give it to 
you in the form of a subscription. But yon 
would not think of applying to Jew, Turk, or 
infidel, for a sul^scription to the Bible Society. 
You see then that the cases of building a 
hospital for lunatics, and the circulation of 
the Bible through the world, without note or 
comment, are not exactly parallel : and the 
reason is, that the one has to do with bodily 
ailments, which arc multiform, and open to 
physical treatment of various kinds; the other 
with trtit/ty which is single, and ceases to be 
truth the moment you sliake men's perception 
of its unity. I can perfectly understaiid why 
the sincere Socinian, equally with the honest 
Churchman, should wish to obtain for the 
Bible as wide a circulation as he can. The 
sincere Socinian believes that, in the Bible, 
the mere manhood of ,Tesus Christ is taught* 
But how the sincere Socinian can meet the 
honest Churchman on a platform, and call him 
his brother Christian, and say that they have 
one conmion object in view, is more than I 
am able to eon)prehend. I, at least, should 
speak an untruth wei*c I to say that, in circu- 
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Idt in:; I liL* Scriptures, I am aiming at the «ame . escaping, %viih avowiMl drliirht, fVoiii tli(* rv- 
ciiU with the minister of any one of the many ; straiiits of their respective comiiiuiiioiis, and 



telling us that we want no more tlian the 
Bible to nialic us wise unto salvation/ You 
may be right in this, or you may be wrong ; 
but, if you are right, why continue to call 



sects which have gone off from our communion. 
I never give a copy of the Bible to man, 
womany or child, without secretly praying that 
the perusal of it may be blessed to the strength- 
ening of the faith of the receiver and his con- yourself a minister of the Church of England, 
tinned maintenance in the unity of the Church, in which Church your Baptist and Wesleyan 
And I am led to believe that every Dissenter, brethren have discovered so many and su(;h 
who is in earnest, gives his copies of the same : vital errors, that they are coTistraincd by the 
book, not without offering up a prayer diamc- ' voice of conscience to abandon and denounce 
trically opposed to mine. Are wc not con- ; her? For remember, that all this ostentatious 
tinually deceiving both ourselves and one under-valuing of distinctions, all this excessive 
another? Is not our case that of belligerent , liberalism, of which the obvious tendency is so 
powers, who draw their swonls from the same i to enlarge the views of men that they shall 
armory, or, rather, help each other to pur- i overleap the line that separates eomnumion 
chase the same description of weapons, and from communion, strikes, not at Dissent, but 
then boast that they arc generous enemies ? : at the Church principle. The Church is one : 

il Now ly for one, will not give my money to Dissent is multitudinous. It is the obvious 

'' enable the Soeinian to purchase even a Bible, 
in order that, when giving it away, he may 



policy only of the latter to create a persuasion 
that truth is as much on the one side as on 



gain even the car of some ignorant fellow- ' the other. I don't blame Dissenters for 
creature. Neither will I ask the Soeinian : taking up this argument ; but why it should 
A>r his money in order that I may purchase a be appealed to by one who is satisfied that his 
Bible therewith, and go with it in my hand ; own Church is the true Church it beggars 



to reclaim, if I can, a professor of Socinianism 
to the Church. The Bible is so far conmion 
propert}', that each is justified in doing his 
endeavour to obtain for it a wider circulation. 



my power to comprehend." 

" Do you mean to argue, then, that there 
is no truth exeej>t in the Church of England ? 
For, if you do, you had better go a step 



But let us stand apart even in this, lest we farther, and proclaim, with the Papist, that 
mutually counteract the objects which we are i there is no salvation beyond her pale.' 



seeking, through the incongruity of the means 
which we use for their accomplishment'' 

**But are not your views eminently un- 
charitable ? Is it not better, wherever Christ- 
ians can, to sink those minor differences which 



" I shouhl be extremely sorry to entertain 
or profess either proposition. There is truth 
in every religion under heaven. The wildest 
heathen has some little germ of truth, and 
of Divine truth, too, on which to rest And 



prevail among them, and to aim at that which hoping, as I sincerely do, that millions who 
all equally desire — the salvation of souls? have never heard of a Redeemer will, through 
Then why cut from beneath us the only por- the merits of the atonement, be saved, I 
tion of ground on which we have as yet been should go far apart from my own convictions 
able to meet and act in unison ? " were I not to beli(>ve that the hope of salva- 

" I trust there is no uncharitablencss in my tion is with every sect, ay, even with the 

' ■ views, unless, indeed, charity require the aban- Soeinian.'* 

}| donment of all principle and the confound- "And yet you refuse to co-operate with 

I jDg of truth witir falsehood. For either the , Dissenters in disseminating the word of God?" 
; poinU of difference between the Church and : "I do, indeed, for the reasons I have already 

• j the sects which have gone out from her are assigned, namely, because I cannot bring myself 
) important, or they arc not. If they be, then to seek even a righteous end by means of which 
ij this seeking of a common object, concerning I disapprove. But there are other reasons 

I I which you speak, is impossible. If they be why I hold aloof from you. I don't see the 
'' not, why should not a move be made on the use or necessity for the existence of your 
i one side or the other to accommodate our society at all ; and, if it be not required, its 

differences ? Now observe the necessary existence only operates to the nourishment of 

effect upon the public mind of the existence feelings that partake more of earth than of 

of such a society as that to which you invite heaven." 

me to become a subsciiber. People look , " No need for our society I Have you 

towards the Town Hall of Maidstone and say, ; forgotten the amount of good which wc 

< Oh, after all, it don't much matter whether have done? Do you put out of view the 

we go to church or to chapel. There they enormous r|uantity of Bibles which we have 

are! pious and good men all: the rector and his ^ circulated ?" 

cuiatc, the Baptist minister and the Wesleyan, ' " Far from it You have done great 
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Lliiiig.s in ihi^ way. Yuur funds are eiiur- . are very ditfereiit from wbat 1 supposed ihtni 
iuous, and 1 quite believe that they are faith- to be iu Church matters, I hope that the cir^ 
fdliy expended. But I still rejieat, that the cumstance will not create any feeling of 
British and Foreign Bible Society, as it is, coldness or estrangement between us.'* 
composed of (Miurchnien and Dissenters, is ' <* I earnestly liope and believe the same 
not nciHlcd. The Church is botli willing and thing," n'plied Charles, accepting bis friends 
a1)le to circulate the Scriptures to the utmost ' outstretched hand, and grasping it cor- 
< xti-nt that her sons and daugl»ters will su])j)ly . dially. 

I lie means. I cannot see why they siumid ; *' You have ai^ued your point well, Charles,** 
cany tlieir sub^criptions to a society which obKcrve<l INIr. .facobson, senior, as soon as the 
:nukos a boiv^t of liaving no connexion with , door was shut. ^* 'J^he reasons which you 
i\w Church. Let Dissenters associate for t lie jjave for not joining the British aud Foreign 
righteous purpose of circulating the word of Bible Society are unanswerable, and you have 
(lod, if they plea:*e. We will nut only not op- not, so far as my judgment goes, broken the 
\}o<v tluin, but, as far as their great purpose is bond of charity by your manner of urgiug 
concerned, we will wish tliem God speed. But them.** 
why become ])artakers in tlieir work ?'* | *< And yet I could have said much more,"' 

*' For many reasons, and, luuong others, for ' ivplied Charles. " The whole system of 
rlicsc;: First, because there are many Church- , as^sociations and societies is to me distasteful 
men who will give their money fur the eir- in the extreme. You cannot work the very 
I'ulation of the Bilde, though they would with- , best of them without a sort of display, which 
Iiold it if vou made them aware that it myst is as far ii'inoved from Christian meekness 
uo hand in hand with the Prnver Book ; and , and humilitv as east fiom west. What ao 
next, because, believing, as we do, that the ■ arena for ])arty squabbling is, for example, 
Church is right and Dissent wrong, we are i the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
causing Dissent to undermine itself. AVc are i Knowledge ! I And then your local associa- 
using the money of Dissenters to promote i tiuns, your districts, classes, and 1 know not 
Church jjurposes." i all what, how these minister to the pride and 

*' Pardon me, if I say, that I do not com- | vanity, which needs no semblance of religious 



prcliend tln^ ChurcIlman^Ilip of any one, who 



motive to nouri>h them in the human hrtast! 



i-\]M!)ienees the snudlest reluctance to send Oh, for a n^t urn of those blessed times, when 
forlli the Bible and the Book of Common ! the sole society for all righteous purposes 
Praytr, side by side, together. The latter j was the Church ! — when the faithful con- 
eon tains all that is peculiar, in doctrine and tributed from their abundance, yea, and from 
in worship, to the English Church ; and he ; their penury, too ; and the Church took their 
must have little iwerencc; for the body of alms, and ]>romoted therewith glory to God 
which he ))roie^MS to be a member who does ! in the highest, and peace upon earth among 
nut desire to open* as far as mav be, a wav men !" 

1-) its progress over the woild. But it is i " My dear Charles, you are right in all 
not the fact that by the Chuieh Bibles and , this; and yet you ai*e wrong too. We can- 
Pi aver Books are evmstantly (hspersetl to- not help ourselves. We have fallen upon 
j^etlier. The (!Iiurch's society will Mipply to ; times when, to do good at all, something of 
it> members as nuiny Bibb s, w itlnmt note or ; evil nuist be connived at. Let us endeavour 
eonnnejit, as they may desire; and the mem- i to i-etider the amount of the alio}' as diminutive 
bers may afterwards turn them to what uses ' as we may. And may God give a blessing to 



they please. And then, as to your last n'ason, 
ponder it a little more deiiberatelv, and vou 
will perceive, that it is of the earth, earthy ; 
yea, t»f hrss than the earth. You desire to 
undermine Dissent ; and you employ the 
Dissenter's money to aceoniplish your object, 
telling him all the while that he is your 



the rest!" 

CHAPTER XVI. 

A VISITOR. 

It was the time of harvest, the happiest sea- 



brother, and that your pur})oses are the : son of all the four to the dwellers in the agri- 
same I!" I cultural districts. The yellow corn, full ui 
*' I see that you either cannot or will not ' the, ear, and straight and stuniy in the stalk, 
undei'stand me, Mr. Charles," observe<l Mr. bowed its head, and fell beneath the stroke of 



Dolilrums, rising to take his U'ave. " How- 
ever, let us juirt good friends. W(; are 
cifually, I tru>t, aiming at the same high 
murk ; and though 1 cannot hide my disap- 
pointment at discovering that your opinions 



the reaper. Turn whither you nught, in the 
deep rich letjs, or over the graceful downs, 
the whole face of the country seemed alive 
with busy people, and the warm breezes, as 
they passed you by, came and went laden 
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with liuiiiau voices. Not a cottage far or 
near but was emptied of its inmates. Closed 
windows and barred doors gave notice that 
to seek admission there would be useless ; tor 
the youngest child who could wield a sickle, 
or gather up a handful of barley, was work- 
ing side by side with its parents ; and the in- 
fants, wrap|>od up in cloaks and shawls, lay 
sleeping amid the sheaves. England seemed 
to have become "merry England" once more. 
There wa't no idleness, compulsory or other- 
wise, in any quarter : there was no murmur- 
ing among the poor — no air of suj^pieions 
anxiety among the rich ; but employers and 
employed greeted one another kindly, as the 
former passed to and fro to observe what the 
latter might be doing. Yea, nor did there 
lack those tokens of more substantial good- 
will, which confer, where they befall, a double 
blessing, both upon the giver and the receiver. 
Forth from the farm-house gates there issued, 
from time to time, servants laden with hunches 
of bread and cheese, and kegs of beer, where- 
with to moisten the throats of the zealous and 
hard-working reapers ; for harvesting is no 
day-job any where. The fathers of families 
have their Kants or portions marked out for 
tiiem in each field, whereupon, if they be so 
disposed, they may bring the whole strength 
of their households to bear ; and the sooner 
the spaces are cleared the better it is for 
them, inasmuch as they are ready to under- 
take a second, if such there be disposable, or 
to apply their powers to any other occupation 
which the farmer may put out to them. And, 
finally, the farmer is then, what liis fore- 
fathers used to be at all seasons, kind and 
conciliating. It is his policy to keep the peo- 
ple in good-humour ; for men work not only 
faster, but better, when they are pleased with 
their employers; and to get the com down 
quickly is not more to the interest of the 
occupier tlmn to get it down well, that is, 
without waste or trampling. 

It was at this joyous season, when care 
and anxiety seemed to have died out in the 
dii^trict, that Charles Jucobson put on his hat 
one bright, sunny afternoon, and proceeded 
to take his seat in the phaeton which had just 
drawn up to the door. 

"And so you won't go with me. Amy?" 
said he to his sister, who stood in the porch 
without shawl or bonnet, and watched him 
asct^nd the steps. 

" I think not," was the answer. " I think 
I'd rather remain at home to receive you on 
vour return. It would look so forward if I 
were to accompany you to the eoach-offiee ; 
and your first meeting had best take place, 
perhaps, without any witnesses." 

" You can never be in the way, Amy," re- 



plied Charles; "and lea^t of all where Guy 
Littlebourne is present. For Guy knows you 
as intimately, from my descriptions, as if you 
hud been his companion these two years." 

There was a slight confusion in Amy's 
manner, and a passing flush in her cheek, and 
some token of nervousness in the laugh with 
which she received this declumtion. But her 
resolve was not shaken by it. She j>ersisted 
in holding to the opinion that her brother 
had b(?st go and meet his fri(Hul by himself; 
and, as brother and sister never disputed on 
any subject, Charles gave way. The carriage 
drove off, and Amy returned to her cm- 
broidery. 

The coming of an entire stranger to be a 
guest in the house over the domestic arrange- 
ments of which she ])resides is always a 
serious anticipation to a young woman. She 
distrusts her own powers of pleasing. She is 
fearful lest, in her mode of managing the 
household, gaucheries, or at least blunders 
may occur. She is anxious that the tastes of 
! the visitor should be met and gratified in all 
particulars ; and this very excess of the desire 
to do right creates a painful apprehension 
lest slie should do wrong. This is the case, 
to a greater or less extent, under the com- 
monest circumstances ; but when, as in the 
instance before us, the expected guest is one 
whose character she has leanied to ad- 
mire, and even to love; — of whom she has 
heard nothing but the praises, spoken, too, 
by lips whose minutest announcements are 
as gospel-truth to her, then the young house- 
keej>er becomes doubly anxious, — her adinira- 
I tion of the stranger s good qualities lendering 
her nervously alive to the feeling, that not to 
render his visit more than agreeable to him- 
self would be to commit a grave moral of- 
fence. Besides — why shut our eyes to the 
truth ? — young women whose imaginations are 
vivid, and their intellect of a high order, do 
not, indeed, fall in love with young men, be 
their characters what they may, till they 
have seen them ; but where they have learned 
to associate a ])articular name only with 
: ideas of worth, and genius, and honour, and 
! religious principle, the way has been paved 
I for the growth of some such tender feeling, 
, though they themselves be absolutely uncon- 
i scions of the circumstance. The reader must 
not, therefore, l)e surprised when we tell him. 
in strict confidence, that Amy's embroidery 
, failed that day to engross her attention. She 
executed a few stitches, she pushed aside the 
I frame, ran up stairs to ascertain once inort; 
that Guy's room was in every resptict com- 
fortable, strolled into the garden, gathered a 
nosegay or two, placed one upon the table 
of the drawing-room, the other on the man- 
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tt^I-slicir in tlij^ ( xjMct<(l fiiHvt's apartment, 
iiiid Lisit of all sat down to the piano, and 
played and sang with more than ordinary 
terling. I^Iorcover, she listened for the sound 
of wheels long, and often, before it was pos- 
sible for the carriage to have returned ; and 
her heart beat occasionally so fast, and so 
loud, a--i seriously to di*coni])ose her. In fact, 
Amy was by no means at her ease, however 
agreeable, in the main, her anticipations might 
be, and more than once wished heartilv, if 
not aloud, that the introductor}' interview 
were over. 

At last the soun<l of wheels was heard on 
the gravel road out«ide; and the bell rang 
violently. There was a slight bustle as of 
jiersons entering, and the n;moval of baggage 
into the house ; and bv and bv voices were 
heard, and steps passed along the hall. The 
next moment the drawing-room door was 
opened, and Charles, and liis friend Guy Lit- 
tlebourne, stood before her. The traveller 
was by no means the sort of man wlicmi Amy 
exj^ectcd to seel lie was vol strikingly hand- 
some. His stature scarcely, if at all, exceeded 
the middle height ; his complexion was fair ; 
his features were ordinarv, rather than (ither- 
wise, and there was a gravity about his man- 
ner, as he made his first bow, which daunted 
her. He was not the sort of man which she 
had expected to meet at all I And yet one 
moment afterwards, when he advanced to- 
wards her, and took \\i\x hand in his, and 
gnn^ted her as a friend of long standing, 
what an instantaneous revolution was created ' 
in Jier sentiments I He was the verv man of 
whom her brother had so often lohl her. How , 
his countenance lighted up by that smile ! ; 
What a noble forehead was his — how much 
of expression in the whole of his countenance! ! 
Oh, she was so glad. It would have grieved 
!ier had she found in Guv Littlebourne one 
bhade less of perfecti(m than manifestly ap- 
])ertained to him. He was sure to become to 
Iter as a second brother ; indeed, she felt that ' 
he was such already. i)o much for the im- ' 
pressions, contradictor}', yet in both phases 
strong, which the first appearance of her bro- ■ 
ther's friend made upon Amy Jacobson ; con- \ 
eerning which we need not, at this stage in 
our narrative, stop to say more than that 
they were, both in their origin and progress, ' 
equally just; and in her case, and in the 
cases of other maidens true of heart and 
warmed with the fire of genius, equally na- 
tural. 

The title of happiness runs with such a 
quiet motion, that the looker-on soon ceases 
to aim at tracing its progress. Each new day 
and hour is but the reflex of that which 
went before it ; and the sayings and tloings of 



such as live them through, however accejitahiu 
to the parties more immediately cuncenml, 
will not bear to be repeated. Moreover, the 
truth of these obser^'ations Lx just as easily 
discovered in the arena of public life as amid 
the obscurity of the domestic circle. AVhat 
is history if it be not required to deal with 
the crimes and sufferings of mankind? A 
single sentence tells the tale of years ; whereas 
a week of warfare, or a day of treason, de- 
mands a whole volume to describe it faith- 
fully. Wherefore, we do not moan to en- 
tangle ourselves amid difliculties which might 
prove insurmountable, by entering at all upen 
a description of the onler in which the first 
portion of (luy's visit to the rectory of his 
friend |yassed away. There was peace withia 
doors — there was the purest and holiest en- 
joyment without; for (iuy became tlio com- 
l)anion of Charles and his sister in all their 
domiciliary visits, and shared their gladness 
by witnessing the ha])])iness of which they 
were in some sort the authors. And with 
music, reading, and, above all, with that sort 
of conversation to sustain them which brings 
both the A'etings of the heart and the powen 
of the intellect and th(! imagination into play, 
liow could their hours of dusk and lamp- 
light pass otherwise than profitably? They 
were a very happy little group, and they de- 
served to be so; for the most indifferent of 
their acts, not less than the gravest, had its 
root in a deep religious principle. 

The arrival of a visitor at a parsonage- 
house in the countrv is an event which soon 
becomes known in the neighbourhood; and, if 
the new-comer be connected any way with 
th(» county, the report spreads wider and 
wider, till all the families round about be- 
come acquainte<l with it That our friends 
at Oaklands should have leanied, within a few 
hours of his coming, that Guy Littlebourne 
was actually come need not surprise us. 
His purpose of spending a week or two at 
the rectory had long been known to them; 
and almost as soon as he himself fixed the 
day for his journey, either Charles or his sister, 
or possibly both, conveyed the intelligence 
to their neighbours. There was a result 
arising out of all this, as a matter of course. 
Sir James, to whom the vi.sitor was person- 
ally unknown, desire<l to put himself^ in this 
respect, on a better footing with the son and 
heir of one of the oldest and wealthiest ba- 
ronets in the empire, and, on the morning 
succeeding the day which brought Guy to 
St. Bride's, hastened to pay his respects to 
him. The gallant knight came early. The 
little family in the rectory had just finished 
breakfast, and were seated, in an idle and 
happy mood, in garden-chairs, upon the lawn, 
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^vlieu Sir James pa^ed through the house, 
and, stepping over the window-sill from the 
drawing-room, joined the group. He was 
warmly received by Charles and Amy, and 
introduced in due form to the guest, between 
whom and him there passed the sort of salu- 
tations which are usual on such occasions. 

" We have looked for the pleasure of this 
visit some time, Mr. Littlebourne," observed 
Sir James, with one of his blandest smiles, 
after be had taken a seat in the circle, *^ and 
I assure you that the anticipation of your 
coming has excited pleasurable feelings in 
other quarters than this. Your name has 
lost notliing of the honour which used to be 
attached to it in this part of the country." 

^* It is extremely kind in the gentlemen of 
Bast Kent to think of mc at all,*' replied Guy ; 
" and it strikei me as being rather odd, too, 
seeing that oone of the name have resided in 
this county for these last two hundred years 
at least." 

" That don't signify,'* answered Sir James : 
" joii had, till of Tate, large possessions here ; 
and property, especially when it is in good 
bands, always commands respect and influ- 
ence. You will find over)' house in the dis- 
trict opened to welcome you." 

'* 1 am ver}' much obliged to your neigh- 
bours, Jacobson," said Guy, turning to his 
friend ; " but I hope you don't mean to 
plunge into a sea of gaieties on my account.*' 

" Don't alarm yourself," replied Charles, 
laughing ; " Sir James judges of all men's 
hospitable propensities from his own. There's 
no telling what marvels the name of Little- 
bourne may accomplish, but, without some 
such influence coming into play, our quiet 
runs small hazard of disturbance." 

" Our friend Jacobson is a little hard upon 
the neighbouring gentry," interposed Sir 
James ; ** he persists in leading the life of a 
recluse, and then blames others because they 
don't drag him out of his retirement against 
his will. I have often lectured him on the 
subject, and shall be glad if your advice prove 
more efficacious in regard to this matter, Mr. 
Littlebourne, than mine." 

" If you mean that 1 am to urge our friend 
to sacrifice his time, which is of some value, 
to the demands of society, which are of none, 
I am afraid that you will find me but a bad 
ally in the war that is between you. But tell 
me how Lady Evelyn does; it is some time 
since I had the pleasure of meeting her : I 
hope she is as well — she cannot avoid being 
both as beautiful and agreeable — as she 
was." 

Sir James's countenance fell, — but very j 
slightly. He did not like to hear his wife i 
praised, particularly by gentlemen, and met j 
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such praises as often as thoy were uttered 
by some slighting observation or another. 
" Lady Evelyn was quite well in health ; as to 
: herbeautVjthatwasa matter of taste; and there 
I were plenty of people in the world who could 
' make themselves very agreeable every where 
except at home. However, he hoped thai 
Mr. Littlebourne would take the earliest op- 
I portunity of judging, in reference to the mat- 
■ ter in question, for himself. Lady Evelyn 
! would be delighted to renew her acquaintance 
with him, and it would give him (Sir James) 
much pleasure to see him at Oaklands." 

The knight did not sit long after giving 
utterance to these sentiments. He seemed 
to have become strangely embarrassed all 
of a sudden, and having tried once or twice, 
though unsuccessfully, to rally, he rose and 
wished the trio good morning. 

" He seems an odd person that neighbour 
of yours, Charles," observed Guy, as soon as 
Sir James had left them. "I thought that 
we were going to be crushed with compli- 
ments when he first opened, but he shut him- 
self up so abruptly that I don't know what to 
make of him." 

Charles and Amy both laughed. 

" He's very easily understood, too," replied 
the former ; " he pij^es himself on being 
what he calls a man of the world. The great 
aim of his existence is to make himself agree- 
able wherever he conceives that it is worth 
while to please. There is not much in him, 
yet he usually contrives to make the most of 
his little, and is admitted to be a great aocjui- 
sition to all the parties in the neighbourhood. 
He will gladly do a kind thing to you or to 
any body else, provided there be no hazard of 
its interfering with any end at which he may 
be aiming for himself. His speech is full 
of plausibilities and commonplaces, which 
he expects shall pass current in the world for 
rarer coins. But if you desire to keep him in 
good humour, never praise his wife. 1 be- 
lieve that he is devotedly attached to her, but 
he certainly has the oddest way of making 
both her and other ])eople understand this 
that ever man fell into." 

" If he be not devoted to his wife," replied 
Guy Littlebourne, ** all that 1 can say is, that 
he don't deserve to have her. She is the most 
charming person in all the list of my acquaint- 
ances. Something of a fiirt, using that term 
in its least offensive sense, I admit her to be ; 
but there is such an air of innocence and 
purity about her, that I defy you not to feel 
that she is seeking nothing more than her own 
gratification and yours for the moment, by all 
the attractive things which she says or does. 
She used to be a great i)et of nnno. when I 
met her in society ; and of yours, too, Charles, 
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unless my memory deceive me. I hope she is 
equally in favour with you, Miss Amy?" 

" You cannot praise her too highly for 
me," replied Amy ; **she is all that you have 
described, and much more : for 1 believe 
her to be as good as she is beautiful. I only 
wish that her husband knew better how to 
deal with her.'* 

CHAPTER XVH. 

A DISCOVERY. 

Young persons, thrown together as Guy 
Littlebourne and Amy Jacol^on now were, 
soon lay a**ide in the manner of their address 
to each other the little formalities which mark 
the commencement of their acquaintance. 
Before he had been three days under her bro- 
ther's roof, Guy saluted his friend's sister as 
Amy; before the week expired. Amy repaid 
the frankness of his bearing by speaking to 
him on all occasions as Guy. They nvjituaily 
discovered, also, that their ta«t^ and habits of 
thinking, their view- of men and of things, their 
feelinjffs. ^^ntiments, opinions, and principles, 
Vvere all so completely in unison, that it 
seemed as if there were but one soul between 
I hem. The authors whomGuy admired the most 
were, as far as her reaaing extended, Amy's 
especial favourites. Others with w hom she had 
lieretofore been unacquainted, took at once a 
prominent place in her regards after he had in- 
troduced them to her ; for he read so beauti- 
fully — there was such melody in his voice — 
such a manifest perception of all that is sub- 
lime and touching in poetry, indicated by his 
tones, that Amj' would lay aside her needle 
and gaze upon him till her ciieck grew pale 
through sheer excitement. Her brother read 
with no common taste and feeling. There was 
a time when she conceived that, in these re- 
spects, it was impossible to go beyond him ; 
but she was now satisfied, albeit not very 
willing to admit the fact even to herself, that, so 
far as this particular accomplishment went, 
Guy Littlebourne was his superior. 

Happy as they were within themselves, the 
little circle at the rectory did not close up the 
avenues of approach against any who desired 
to share their happiness with them. The 
good old couple from Waltham, as well as the 
young fry, were often j^harers in their quiet joy ; 
and Sir James and Lady Evelyn went and 
came with the freedom which a settled 
intimacy every where induces. Indeed, a 
day scarc(!ly ever passed without bringing 
Lady Evelyn, at least, to the parsonage. Her 
friendship for Amy seemed to grow stronger 
continually, and if she did appear gratified by 
the attentions which the two young men were 
forward to pay, it would be uncharitable to 






insinuate that these had more than their proper 
weight in bringing her back agiun. More- 
over, she was continually arranging little 
pleasurable schemes — drives which they might 
all four take together, or music at Oaklands 
or the rectory of an evening, in which they 
might all participate. And they were invariably 
managed with such skill on her part that they 
seemed to be the result, not of design, but of 
accident, and to occur of their own accord. 

It did not escape the observation of either 
Charles or his sister, that in proportion as the 
intimacy between themselves and their neigh- 
bours at Oaklands grew closer, Lady Eve- 
lyn seemed to withdraw herself more than she 
formerly did from the Smiths of the Grange. 
Mr. Augustus continued, to be sure, hi^ 
morning visits, and did not intermit the laud- 
able practice of traiisr.;itting, from time to 
time, a new song, or a piece of music, or a 
pCCi'ii of his own. But the Evelyns dined 
less frequently than they used to do at the 
Grange ; and Sir James seemed less anx- 
ious to establish an influence over the miod 
of its proprietor. Charles and Amy were 
alike at a loss how to account for this circum- 
stance, till accident one dav revealed to the lat- 
ter what might have othenvise been hidden 
throughout from both. 

It chanced upon a certain occasion, when 
Charles and his friend had gone, for some 
purpose or another, to the neighbouring town, 
that Amy bent her steps towards Oaklands; 
and became, in the narrow lane which con- 
ducted to the park gate, an involuntary wit- 
ness of a scene which distressed hor. Lady 
Ev(»lyn and Mr. Augustus Smith were stand- 
ing, face to face, in the middle of the road. 
The foru)cr appeared to be annoy i^, and 
made a movement as if she would pass on ; 
the latter withstood it, using at the same 
time a gesticulation, of which Amy felt that 
it was unbecoming. She immediately quick- 
ened her pace, and th(» sound of her advan- 
cing footsteps seeming to catch Mr. Augustus' 
ear, he looked round, and at once, and with a 
rapid step, departed. Amy was much shocked; 
nor was the painful feeling removed when 
she observed, as she and Lady Evelyn neared 
one another, that the latter was very much 
agitated. 

" What is the matter, dear Lady Evelyn s 
cried Amy, as her friend threw her arms 
round her neck, and sobbed aloud. "What 

lias happened to move you thus? Do tell 

»» 
me. 

" Nothing, except that odious boy ; I de- 
clare that 1 think he's insane. I am sure he 
will drive me insane if he continue to torment 
me, as he has done of late, with his horrid 
attentions." 
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*' No, no ; I don't mean any thing of the 
sort. He doesn't make love to me, I assure you, 
as any other body in the whole world would. 
But he watches me, and follows me wherever 
I go ; and the more I tell him that his con- 
duct is disagreeable, the more he persists in 
going on with it. I'm confident that he'll do 
ine an injury some day or anotlier — the wretch 
tJiat he is I " 

Amy found it impossible to retain her 

gravity, notwithstanding the conviction with 

which she was impressed that her friend 

really did suffer extreme pain ; and was, for 

the moment at least, very unhappy. For 

there was something so comical in the terms 

iu which her indignation found vent, that a 

graver personage than the rector's sister 

might have been puzzled to resist it. She, 

therefore, laughed heartily, while she asked 

in what way Lady Evelyn would desire that 

men should make love to her. 

Lady Evelyn held Amy at arm's length, 
stared for a moment into her face, and then 
burst into a fit of laughter also. " What do 
you mean, Amy ? W^hy do you ask such an 
absurd question ? " 

"Nay, my dear," answered Amy, "the 
absuidity, if there be one, does not belong 
to me. You have just complained tliat Mr. 
Augustus Smith doesn't make love to you as 
any other person in the world would ; and 
now you wonder why I wish to know what 
your particular tastes in this matter of love- 
making may be." 

" Why, what a creature you are, Amy ! 
Who would think there was so much mischief 
in that little prudes head of your's? How- 
ever, don't try to make a joke of this affair ; 
for I assure you that to me, at least, it is 
very serious." 

" But I don't know what it is yet," replied 
Amy. " All that I have learned about the 
matter, I leanied from the use of my own 
senses. I saw Mr. Smith waving his hand 
about, while talking to you just now, in a very 
unbecoming manner; and you tell me that 
the affair is a serious one I What is the 
affair?" 

" Why, thisk That stupid boy has taken it 
into his wise head to fall in love with me, or 
something as like to it as he is capable of 
doing. He told me so once, and when I 
rebuked him, and said that if he ever pre- 
sumed to speak to me in such terms again I 
would have nothing more to say to him, he 
flew into a violent passion and threatened to 
shoot himself, and I don't know what all. 
Well, one doesn't want even a fool like Mr. 
Augustus Smith to shoot himself on one*s 
own account; and so I told him that, if he 



would only behave like a man of sense, I 
should continue to be civil to him, and treat 
him as if no such outbreak had occurred. 
Very well, he promised that he would hv 
what I wished, and I did not forbid his com- 
ing to the house as usual; and things went on 
pretty smoothly, with now and then an admo- 
nition from me, till yesterday, happening to 
be in Canterbury, I drove past him without 
acknowledging his salute ; and as he had been 
rather ill-behaved the day before, I presume 
my gentleman supposed that I had cut him. 
Now, I assure you that I meant nothing of 
the sort. He's not worth cutting. I didn't 
see him, and simply on that account, and for 
no other reason, I didn't return his bow. 
And the consequence is, that he has waylaid 
me here in this lane, having waited for me, as 
he says himself, ever since nine o'clock in the 
morning ; and had you not come up in time 
to succour me, there's no telling what might 
not have happened. Did you ever hear of 
such a provoking booby ? Upon my honour, 
Amy, I am quite unhappy about it. I posi- 
tively dislike the man, and would do any 
thing to get rid of his persecution ; but I can 
do nothing with him, for the more I try to 
keep him at a distance, the more ridiculous, 
and even violent, he .becomes. W^hat shall I 
do. Amy ? Pray, pray advise me." 

" Tell the whole story to Sir James, dearest 
Lady Evelyn. It is too ridiculous to excite 
in him any other feeling than mirth. He will 
soon put a stop to the persecutions of Mr. 
Augustus Smith, and you will have nothing 
to reproach yourself with afterwards." 

" I am not surprised that you should recom- 
mend this course, Amy ; but I no more dan.' 
to take it than I dare attempt to fly." 

" Why so, dear ? " 

" Because my husband is not like any other 
husband in the world. If I were to tell him 
that even Mr. Augustus Smith made love to 
me, he would say that iti was all my own fault. 
He has the worst opinion of our sex in general, 
x\my ; and, I am afraid, considers his own wife 
as a very bad specimen of the evil ones. Oh, 
it often breaks my heart to hear "liim speak ! 
No matter who it is, whether an old man or 
a young, a wise man or a fool — every living 
thing in male attire that approaches poor m(; 
is suspected of having some wicked design in 
view, which I am doing all that I can to pro- 
mote. How can I speak to such a man on 
such a subject ? He would behave to me im- 
mediately in such a way as would make me 
wish myself dead, or any where, rather than 
under his roof or in his company." 

Amy was greatly touched by this appeal, 
which was spoken in a tone of bitter mortifi- 
cation, and not without filling the eyes of tin 
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unless my memory deceive me. I hope she if* 
i-(jiially ill favour wilH you, Miai Amy?" 

** You cannot praise her too ^' 
ini'," replied Amy ; " she is al' ' 
(losoribml, and much mo* 
iior to be as good as f^^ 
wish that her husbp 
(leal with her." 
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of admirers, but mv friends havu 
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' ., ^/i-w through life to permit my (Joinii 

' '"'fii»r **^^*ch may threaten to t\hn'ii\\A\ 

-'.y^ numbers," 

, .' ^'Zyly dearest Sophy — for I can't, after this. 

\.i:'f'-'''' fy*nntiiiG to call you Lady Evelyn — \vt no 

v./ •''^' fl^iprehension!* on tliis seore troubh* you ; my 

-".'•"'( J brother and I love vou too dearly not to 

. '^;';i'''yj/,i. .' ri»ta in our friendship for you under wliatcvcr 

J .' /• '^■'! the chance of eireumstanees mav oceur. Hull 



Young 
I^ittlebou' 
so(m lav 
to eac* 
the 
Ilef 
til 



/ ■■;■, -m'*'' ;,jrcver i d<m*t want to add to your unliappine^s. 

„.i- ^j] ///.''• jjjjnlayed I will tell my brother all that you have toli 

"'ill. '*■'"" "1^< of the : me, and leave him to deci<le upon the cours 



■■■'"•,/;;■ r" 



.,.;-^"'ti;'.''''''''::rV«nd'.vrn 
:'-'^, ;-.""''"'she (lid not 



■ r'-'" r £*"■'- ri.r >*hi' «■»" convinced 
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d 

course 

which it may be judicious to follow.* 

" Do, do, dearest Amy, if you please-. 
But, as you h)vo me, and eare that I should 
sonu'times fiiul myself free and happy in the 
midst of j'our happy circle, warn him not to 
open his lips upon the subject to Sir Janicf- 
I know b<'tter than any of you can what tht 
<*onse<pu'nces would be ; and I woidd rathi-r 




.\iiir**'^"r ,, jj( oni*' to Sir .Jinncs." ' niaMiT of their beautiful frimd's nM»>t tlisrnss- 

t*t'''.*\. "j if it w«re to sa\i' my life. Sir . inj^ siriet. lie was shocked and grirvrd. uf 
* Y;|, niauv rxerlK-nt ipialities, and I liHik course, and tt»ok at first the same vii w of tht 
Ja"'*'"" j^^j jj, uiiiiy respects ; but ht- has never ■ ease which had snj;gest<Hl itsrlf to his sister. 
**l* ^ j|,jj jMiins to win my eontidenci*, and I i But, on well considering the matter, he be- 
'^ 1(1 not give it to him suddenly on a sub- canu' satisiird that, whatever steps were taken, 
f . |il;p this. I would rather submit to Mr. it would be judicious, at least in the first in- 
tinith's pei-seeution, odious as it is than ft^l , stance, to keep Sir James in the dark, 
nivsrlf standing, as I hhould be sure to <lo, j ** And we have an excellent reason for act- 
like u cul])rit in my husband's presence, ' ing thus." continued he, ** in the ])rofessional 
although perfectly bhnneles^.'* i prejudices undi*r which it is to be assumed 

•*\Vhat shall we thi, then? Shall I tell mv ' that our friend laboui*s. How can 1 tell vhe- 
brother? He is your eh'rgyman, and your tlier, if I inform him of the impertinence of 
friend, and your husband's. Perhaps he may j this puppy. lu> may not consider himself 
be able to *ri*t vou out of your dittieulties , bound to vindicate his own and hi^ wife's 
liy spenking to Sir Janu's, ov — " , honour at the point «»f the i)istol? I grant 

*• Oh. nn, no, Amy ; if your brother speak ■ that, in the case befiu'c u**, a <luel would hv 
to Sir Janu'<. it ^voul<l be a thousand times pr«'-eniiuently ridiculous. For though I 
worse for lue than if I <poke myself. Vou daresay Sir Janu-s is ils ready, as gentlemen 
don't kin»w what a strange and wayward ' of his calling ollen aie, iu postpone the re- 
tem])er that of my hu>band is. He wiudd (|uireuient< both of religion and law to a niis- 
never think of C'harh's a^ a eliTgyiUitn ; he | taken dn ad of the world's censure, it sceius 
would only rej;ard him a^ a man ; and the ' ditlicult to believe that he would so far forget 
fact that I had ^iven to C iuirli< a ilegree of what is due to himself iu< to call out a stupid 
cindidenec whieli I A^itlilulil from him, even on and nameless blockhead like that. Still I 
such a subject us this, wouM create a fei lini: cannot be sure of all this, i>artieularlv after 
of jealousy towanls your brother which wouhi ! vhat you havi- told me concerning his temper. 
]>ut a >top to all familiar and intimate associa- I think, theiefore. that my best plan will Ite 
tion anninp: us; and I cannot atl'oid to Um- ;o speak to the young man himself. If then* 
friends whom I love so dearly as 1 do you be any spark of generosity or right feeling 
and your brother. They siiy that I us<m1 to in iiim, he will comply with a request, urged a« 
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1 shall urge mine ; and if he do not — why, then 
we must try some other method. At all events, 
don't let us run the risk of a public exposure. 
It is bad for a woman, however innocent she 
may be, when the world is able to point at 
her, and say, ' There is she whom So-and-So 
fell out about and fought.* I don't know the 
bribe that would induce me to place so admir- 
able a person in so false a position." 

The determination at whicli Charles thus 
arrived, agreed well with his sister's previous 
inclinations. To be sure, had the case been 
otherwise, she would have surrcnd(Tod up her 
own judgment to his without hesitation. Hut 
she was the better pleased to find that they 
thought alike upon the subject ; and the satis- 
fiaction that dwelt within shewed itself in her 
calm but happy manner, when she, and 
Charles, and Guy, met over their simple din- 
ner at six o'clock the same evening. 

CHAPTER XVni. 

OCCUPATION AND EJECTMENT. 

The harvest weeks were ended. An abun- 
dant crop had every where rewarded the 
fiumers* anxieties ; and a tract of dry weather 
enabling the reapers to pursue their tasks 
steadily, the whole was got in and stacked in 
the best possible order. Leasing followed ; 
then hop-picking, where gardens were ; and, 
by and by, the mowing of stubbles, and the 
fallow-ploughing of fields ; the whole of them 
measures preparatory to the grand operation 
of all —namely, the getting into the ground of 
the seed which was to die there, and to bring 
forth, against another year, corn sufRcient for 
the use of man and beast. Nor was it alone 
among the occupies of three, four, six hundred 
acres, or more, that preparations of this sort 
were begun. Tom Collard and Zachary Joy ner, 
having well done their duty to a kind master, 
went forth, attended by tlieir stripling sons, 
to dig in and manure, and crop their respective 
glebes. They were in excellent spirits, for the 
rent was paid; their cows and their pigs throve 
and were healthy ; a good stock of vegetables 
was stored against the winter, and they had all 
the earnings of the harvest and hopping laid 
by. 

*• I often think, Zachary," said Tom, as 
they plodded across the now bairen fields, 
" how good God has been to us ; and how 
much we have reason to be thankful to mas- 
ter, too, for the kindness he has shewn to 
Hs ever since we began to work for him. 
What a different life is ours from what it used 
to be, ten or twelve years ago I We have 
enough and to spare now ; and things at home 
are so comfortable, that neither public-house 



nor beer-shop offers any temptations to us. 
Oh, if other gentlemen would but follow the 
example which our master sets them, how 
much better it would be for themselves, as 
well as for their poor neighbours!" 

" That's true, indeed, Tom," replied his 
companion ; " but I doubt there is no great 
chance of bringing things to this : for all the 
allotments in the parish are to be given up, I 
hear, this very day ; and what's to become of 
the poor men afterwards is more than I can 
tell." 

" Now; Zachary, if it weren't that I know 
it to be a sin, I could stand still upon this 
bank here and pray God to curse the hard- 
hearted men who are doing this black deed. 
They'll live to repent it ; mark my words. 
And, though neither you nor I will ever 
make so bad a return to the Solleys as to 
take part in the conspiracy that will be against 
them, conspired against they will be, and 
we'll all both hear and see how it ends." 

The men had bv this time arrived at their 
little field. They went apart, each to his own 
province. They assigned to their boys the 
tasks which they were to get through, and, 
striking their spades into the earth, dug 
stoutly. They did a great deal of work 
that day in a few hours ; but they performed 
it in silence, and, as it seemed, doggedly and 
abstractedly throughout. 

Meanwhile Timothy Brown, attended, in 
like manner, by his sons Geoi*ge and Jem, 
proceeded towards the plot of ground which 
Mr. Dadds had marked out for him ; and of 
which he had now been in the occupation long 
enough to become acquainted with its value, 
and to look to it as one principal means of pro- 
viding fuel, clothing, and a house to live in, for 
his family. Timothy's step was, however, less 
firm than that either of Collard or of Joyner. 
He moved slowly, and paused from time to 
time, as if distrustful of the issue of the ad- 
venture in which he had embarked : and his 
conversation with his companions, well-grown 
lads of seventeen and sixteen years of age, 
flagged considerably. However, it was a 
clear, bracing morning, very early, for the sun 
had just risen, and the birds were singing to 
it their first matin song; and the effect of 
silence, particularly the silence of the young 
day, is to strengthen as well as to sober the 
minds of such as give heed to it. Accordingly 
Brown took heart, and, as they approached the 
wonted scene of their happiest exertions, he 
observed to his eldest boy that "they must 
really do something to keep the squire's hares 
from eating up the green corn as they did 
last year." 

** You'll find that rather a difficult job, fa- 
ther," replied the youth ; " the squire's mighty 
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btiict ill preserving, and the hares are got so 
numerous that the gentlemen themselves are 
beginning to complain of them. And what 
can we do to keep them off our land, with 
Ruxley Wood close aside us there?" 

" We must ax Mr. Dadds to lend us some 
wattles, and twist in a lot of gorsc, and fence 
the field quite round ; and even then, I'm 
afrard, we sha*n't do much. Only look at them 
pheasants !'* 

And well might Timothy Brown call the 
attention of his sons to ihe display of game 
that was before tiiem. Their allotment had 
been cast about a couple of hundred yards 
from the skirt of a wood, which, previously to 
the purchase of the Grange by Mr. Smith, 
had given shelter to little else than singing- 
birds, a few snipes, and woodcocks in the sea- 
son. It was one of the first acts of the new 
proprietor ofthe estate to convert this wood into 
his principal breeding preserve, and the con- 
sequence was that it now swarmed with every 
sort of bird and beast which gentlemen are in 
the habit, from the month of September in one 
year to the month of February in the year ensu- 
ing, to persecute with dog and gun, and beaters, 
and great apparent joy among themselves, to 
the death. Now, though the partridges were 
already aware, from experience, that the winter 
campaign was opened, the pheasants still 
strutted and crowed in a happy unconscious- 
ness of danger ; and therefore did not hesitate, 
particularly just before the sun was risen, and 
after he had set, to make a somewhat ostenta- 
tious display of their numbers. On the par- 
ticular morning to which the coui-se of our 
history has brought us, they had come forth 
from their roosting- places by scores. The 
whole surface of the field was alive with them ; 
while gliding to and fro through the stubble, 
careering among the turnips, jumping across 
the ditch, or sknnming through gaps in the 
hedge of their own making, hares and rabbits 
enough to set forth the tables of all London 
took part in the pastime. 

** ril tell you what it is, father," observed 
George; " 1 don't think it's quite right in 
gentlemen to feed all them vermin at other 
people's expense. I'm sure they can't won- 
der if a poor fellow do set a snare, now and 
then ; and if it weren't " 

** Look ye, George," interrupted Brown, 
sternly ; " don't let me hear such a word pass 
your lips again. The gentlemen may be 
right, or they may be wrong ; but they've 
got the law on their side anyhow ; and I should 
like to know what good ever came to a poor 
fellow from breaking the law ? " 

"Well, father, I didn't say that 1 would 
break it ; I only said, and say again, that if 
poaching grow apace, and poachers plague 



them, the game-preservers have only them- 
selves to thank for it However, it's no con- 
sequence of mine. You use the land, not I ; 
and if you get only half a crop from it, through 
them vennin, that's your look-out, you 
know." 

Now, George Brown, though a steady la": 
in the main, was thoroughly pertinacious in 
holding to his own opinions, and apt to grov. 
sulky if blamed for them. His father ua(! 
done his best to conquer this temper. But. 
as fathers in his station of life are apt to do. 
the sole means of correction which he applied 
was violence ; and the consequence was, that 
the young man grew up with an increaseu 
degree of stubbornness in his disposition. Af 
the ^ame time, it is but just to obser\*e that 
George never wrangled or fought with hi 
father. In nine cases out of ten he vrouV 
take his own way, provided the matter at 
issue between them admitted of a practical 
solution. But he never disturbed the peaa* 
of the family by any show of cross-graincd- 
ness ; and as for work, there never lived a 
youth more indefatigable. On the present 
occasion there was an outburst of honest 
wrath from Timothy Brown, which Geoi^ 
took as he was accustomed to take such 
explosions. And the father and sons applied 
themselves to the cultivation of the plot of 
ground, on which they made way with their 
usual rapidity. 

Timothy and his boys were thus occupied 
when Mr. Dadds, an early riser like them- 
selves, became conspicuous to them in a 
meadow hard by. He looked round, and his eye 
falling, as it appeared, on the little group, he 
changed of a sudden the direction of hb 
walk, and advanced towards them. Timothy 
observed, as he drew near, that Mr. Dadds 
looked excited. lie used a quick short step; 
and there was a stern expression in his eye, 
when he approached near enough to permit 
the labourer to judge of it. He spoke, and 
the tone of his voice was harsh and loud. 

" Hilloa, you Brown ! What are you doufig 
there ? Who told you to dig that ground, 
eh ? " 

Brown struck his spade into the soil, "and. 
lifting himself up, answered respectfully, that 
" nobody gave him any directions on the sub- 
ject ; that he thought it best to put the land 
in order; and, having nothing else to do, had 
set about the job at once." 

" The land in order I " cried Mr. Dadds* 
speaking shaq)ly, as if to cover some little 
embarrassment on his own side. " What have 
you to say to the land, that you should take 
it upon you to deal with it one way or an- 
other?" 

" I beg your pardon, sir," replied Timothy, 
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•*it's my own land; the allotment you were 
so good as make to me." 

" None of your nonsense, Mr. Brown I " 
answered Mr. Dadds; "your memory can't 
be so very short as that you should forget the 
notice you received six months ago.'* 

** But you didn't mean it for a notice, sir — 
I'm sure you didn't. You wouldn't think of 
taking away the bit o* ground that's of more 
use to me and my family than all our earn- 
ings in harvest and hopping, j)ut together ? " 

" You know very well that I do mean to 
take back this land into my own hands ; and 
it's the height of impertinence in you to pre- 
tend ignorance in the matter, and to come 
here with your sons as if you had never 
heard a word upon the subject. So don't 
stand humbugging there; gather up your 
tools and be off at once. I'll find a job for 
you in the course of the day, but it won't be 
iiere." 

Timothy Brown looked hard at his master, 
but saw in that stern countenance no mani- 
festations of feeling. All, on the contrary, 
was determined — perhaps hostile, there : so, 
without speaking a word in reply, he with- 
drew his spade from the soil, flung it over his 
shoulder, and, followed by his two sons, marched 
off in the direction of his cottage. It was not 
in the village or street, but at the bottom of 
a meadow, which stretched away, perhaps a 
space of two or three hundred yards, from tlio 
churchyard wall. It stood quite apart from 
all other cottages, near a stile that communi- 
cated between the meadow just alluded to and 
a corn-field of enormous extent, and had a 
small garden, perhaps a perch or a couple of 
perches of ground, attached to it. Timothy 
stepped across the stile, and instead of enter- 
ing the house walked round, the boys still 
attending him, to the back promises; and 
without having uttered a word began to dig 
there with all his might. The lads gazed at 
him, but did not follow his example. They 
saw a tear or two fall upon his spade-handle ; 
but the next movement which he made gave 
proof that they were not drawn from the 
fouotain of subdued or softened feelings. He 
suddenly looked up, and in a fierce tone de- 
manded " why they stood idling there ?" 

"What shall we do, father?" asked Jem. 

" Do I — why, do what you see me doing. 
They've left us our garden anyhow. Am I 
to work it all by myself, and two lazy bulky 
fellows, like you, to eat the bread of idleness ?" 

" I'll dig it all myself, father, in half-a-day," 
interposed George. " Don't you trouble your- 
self about it; leave it to me, father, and I'll 
dress it for you." 

Brown flung his spade upon the ground. 
He did not swear, for he was a good man, 



and had never, as he often told his sons, taken 
the name of his Maker in vain since he began 
to think seriously ; but he burst forth into a 
torrent of complaint, which shewed that the 
occurrence of the morning had wounded him 
sorely. 

" 1 couldn't have believed it, had he not said 
it and done it himself. Forty years and 
more I've worked for him and his father, and 
now he treats me as he does e'en a young scamp 
in the parish, whom he picks up for an odd 
job and then sends adrift again ! What an 
ass I was to say that Parson Collins was a- 
deceiving of us ! W^hat a fool to suppose that, 
having once said the thing, he would draw 
back from it, even in favour of Timothy 
Brown I Well — well ; they're all on 'em alike. 
They don't know, nor don't care, what becomes 
of us poor men. And my master, whom I've 
served since we were striplings together — no, 
no ; he's not a bit better nor the worst of 
them. It's all over with us now !" 

Timothy Brown was hasty in coming to 
these conclusions ; and, as hasty men almost 
always do, he permitted himself to be hurried 
into giving utterance to sentiments which 
wrought far more of evil than he designed. 
He had no right to denounce his master, 
who had certainly never perpetrated towards 
him any moral wrong ; much less to include, 
in one sweeping sentence of condemnation, 
the entire order of the counnunity to which 
Mr. Dadds belonged. But let some allow- 
ances be made for him. The poor alone can 
tell how ovcrwliolming is the blow which 
deprives, or seems to deprive them, of their 
little extra good, by means of which they 
may have contrived for a year or two to keep 
themselves just above the level of a bare sub- 
sistence. Had they never tasted of this good 
at all, they might, perhaps, have struggled on 
to th(; last: filling their bellies imj)erfectly, 
and imperfectly providing themselves against 
cold within doors and wet without. No taste 
for better things wouhl have matured itself; 
and, however fallen and degraded their con- 
dition, they themselves would have remained 
comparatively unconscious of it. But just as 
they have begun to experience the comforts 
of looking higher than to the husks where- 
with the swine are fed, to bring them back 
again to their original state, extinguishing not 
only enjoyment for the pitesent, but hope for 
the future, — to do this is to be guilty of a 
complication of cruelty, of which we verily 
believe that they who commit the error are 
not aware of the depth or the extent. Now, 
it is his little bit of land, his allotment — 
whatever its intrinsic worth may be, which 
constitutes to the agricultural labourer the 
extra good of which we are speaking. It 
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is of far more value in his eyes than a newly 
discovered coal - mine to the owner of the 
estate whereon he has been born and bred. 
He had longed for it, prayed for it, yearned 
for it, till it came; and when it did come, 
albeit the actual profits might be small, it 
was as precious in his sight as Naboth's gar- 
den was to the Jezreelite of old. Take it 
away from him again and you bring him, not 
back to what he was, but to some state infi- 
nitely more melancholy. While, therefore, 
we join in the censure which the reader is 
already casting upon Timothy Brown, and 
lament that he should have expressed himself 
so unguardedly in the hearing of his sons, a 
regard to truth, as we learn it from experience, 
constrains us to soflen our denunciation of 
his offence, by speaking of the bitteniess of 
heart in which it originated. Poor Timothy 
was unable to turn up another spit of soil 
that day. He withdrew into his cottage, 
seated himself on a low chair by the fire-side, 
leaned his elbows on his knees and his chin 
on his two hard hands, and stared straight at 
the wall before him. It was to no purpose 
that his wife endeavoured to rouse him, or 
that his sons, after thoroughly trenching the 
gaiden-patch, came to ask instructions as to 
the uses to which they should turn the portion 
of the day that was yet before them. Their 
father either did not hear, or treated their 
appeals as if he heard them not; and the sun 
went down, and the night closed in, upon as 
wretched and hopeless a domestic group as 
any which escapes the miserable aggravation 
of suffering which arises from the conscious- 
ness that their own misdeeds have brought 
it on. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

PHILOSOPHICAL BENEVOLENCE. 

It was not, however, exclusively on the 
inmates of the cottage at the bottom of the 
meadow that the sun went down that day, 
and the night set in, uncomfortably. Mr. 
Dadds was far from feeling satisfied with 
himself. True, he had given in his adhesion 
to the general plan, and was induced, upon 
the whole, to approve of it in the abstract ; 
but then Brown was such an excellent man, 
he had worked so long for him, and was so 
entirely trustworthy, that he could not but 
feel that it might have been as well to make; 
his case an exception to the rule. He wished 
that he had done so. And then his manner of 
displacing the poor fellow had been harsh and 
unkind I Mr. Dadds was exceedingly out of 
humour with himself. Nevertheless, it seems 
to be an ingredient in the moral nature of the 



thoroughbred English yeoman, that, let him 
take what step he may, he never repents, or, 
which is the same thing, he never retrieves it 
The thing was done — Brown was ejected. 
If the manner of the ejectment wounded the 
poor fellow's feelings, he had brought it od 
himself. What business had he, a(^r all that 
passed between them, to resume the occu- 
pation of the land without orders ? It served 
him right that he should be sent about his 
business unceremoniously. For the worst of 
keeping persons of his class long about us is, 
that they forget themselves, and take undue 
liberties with their employers. He didn't 
mean to turn poor Brown adrift — far from it 
Both he and his sons should have as much 
woke about Touting Hill as the land could 
supply. But these vile allotments were con- 
demned both by the squire and by all his 
own neighbours ; and Mr. Dadds could not 
think of keeping so much as one of them up 
in the face of a whole parish. 

Mr. Dadds repaired to the Grange on the 
following day to pay his rent He met 
there the residue of Squire Smith's tenants, 
and a very sociable aflernoon they spent to- 
gether in the steward's hall; for the squire 
himself presided at the board, and made 
himself extremely agreeable. Of course, the 
state of the parish was discussed, as well 
as the prospects of all classes of its inhabit- 
ants, against the winter; and this naturally 
led to the recounting of the events which 
here and there and every where attended on 
the carrying out of the resolution that the 
vestry had come to in the course of the sum- 
mer last past. And it is fair to state, that of 
the tenantry not a few expressed regret, or 
something like it, at the necessity under 
which they had been laid of turning all the 
labouring men out of their holdings. 

" But the worst case of all," observed Mr. 
Dadds, after several of his neighbours had 
said their little say, " is mine. I declare, 
that I have not yet recovered the pain that it 
gave me to send poor old Brown about his 
business. Poor fellow ! poor fellow ! Tve 
not had the heart to put him to work ever 
since. I can't bear to meet him." 

" He's a good man, that Brown," observed 
the squire ; " but why should his case be 
more grievous than that of anybody else?" 

** I don't know, sir; only he was so pleased 
with his bit of land ; and he's been with me 
and my father for forty years, and has not 
had five pounds of parish relief — no, I don't 
think all his life long. It broke my heart to 
see him should(»r his spade, and walk away, 
looking for all the woild as if there was nothing 
more in life worth living for." 

<* Nevertheless, Mr. Dadds, you did per* 



fectly right in taking away from him his allot- 
ment. If you leave a holding of this sort 
with one, another and another will expect it ; 
and I am fully convinced that the poor 
themselves, whatever they may imagine to 
the contrary, are as much sufferers by the 
system as oureelves. However, we must not 
allow these people to suppose that we bear 
them any ill-will. The only plausible reason 
which I have ever heard advanced in defence 
of arrangements that stand opposed to all the 
principles of social economy is this, that 
the hope of getting a bit of land by and by 
operates as an inducement to good conduct 
in the meanwhile ; and that the habits of in- 
dustry which were acquired while striving for 
a prize, of small intrinsic value, don't leave 
men when they have accomplished their wish. 
I confess that I, for one, put very little faith 
even in this argument. For I have invariably 
found, that where you let labouring men have 
more than the merest patch, wlieroon to grow 
a few potherbs and vegetables for domestic 
purposes, their thoughts run a great deal 
oftener to their worthless allotments than to 
their daily tasks, and they neglect tlio in- 
terests of their employers in looking after what 
they conceive to be their own. Still, admit- 
ting that the argument may have soinothing in 
it — and there is no denying either that hope 
often leads to habits of industry, or that 
habits of industry are excellent in themselves, 
I conceive that there are better, as well as 
surer methods, of establishing these habits 
among the lower classes, than by a general 
adoption of the allotment system. 1 am all 
for agricultural associations; by means of 
which the owners and occupiei^s of land are 
enabled to meet, and to discuss points that 
affect their common interests. And if we ex- 
tend the care of such to the agricultural la- 
bourers, I really do not see how the plan is 
to be 8urpa.<sed. We used to have an asso- 
ciation of the sort in the part of the country 
where I lived a few years ago ; and I assure 
you that it wrought wonders." 

Associations for the protection of what 
they believe to be their own peculiar in- 
terests, have charms in the eyes of all men ; 
but, perhaps, by no description of persons are 
they more approved of and sought after than 
by agriculturalists. For the owners and occu- 
piers of the soil allege, we doubt not con- 
scientiously, that they are, and from time 
immemorial have been, the worst-used class in 
the community. To be sure, they cannot 
well deny that one whole estate of the realm, 
we mean the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
belongs, at least in its aggregate strength, to 
their order. Neither will they dispute the 
fact, that, up to the date of the passing of the 
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Reform-bill, an overwhelming majority of the 
members in the House of Commons went 
thither through their suffrages. And the 
long continuance of the Corn-laws, from 1814 
up to 1845, seems to indicate that, amid the 
care that was taken of other men and things, 
they and their concerns have not been over- 
looked. Still, landlords and farmers equally 
complain that their business does not pay 
them, and charge the government and the 
legislature with a neglect of the most import- 
ant interest of the country ; — because acts of 
parliament are not framed so as to counteract 
tiie operation of natural causes, and to effect 
impossibilities. Are they singular in this 
re>pect? By no means. Time was when 
the owners of ships complained, because the 
British parliament did not insure to them a 
monopoly of the carrying- trade of the world. 
Time still is, we believe, when the owners of 
mills which do their work by some particular 
descriptions of machinery, gravely argue that 
the exportation of such machinery to other 
countries ought to be rcndeiCGd a statutable 
offence. What is the whole of your law of 
patent, but an endeavour on the part of in- 
dividuals to array legislation against nature? 
as if the same extent of ingenuity which en- 
ables one man to effect a discover}' in me- 
chanics will not suffice to instruct another 
how to improve upon or modify it, so as to 
suit his own purposes ! And, then, your 
workers in silks, in wool, in potters' clay, and 
in iron ; your lacemakers, your shoemakers, 
your jewellers, your watchmakers; do not all 
these, equally with your growers of wheat, 
and oxen, and other agricultural produce, 
claim to be protected, by import duties, 
against foreign competition ; ay, and carry 
their point too, as the Customs* returns, 
from quai ter to quarter, demonstrate ? Let 
it not be supposed, therefore, that we are 
arguing against the continuance of corn-laws 
in a country like this, where, for twenty years 
and more, they have existed. Whether it 
were either wise or just in the houses of par- 
liament to pass these laws at the close of the 
great French war, is quite another question. 
But having passed them, and continued them 
in force till they became a sort of nucleus 
round which most of the arrangements of social 
life in this country were gathered, it would 
have been absolute madness to repeal them in 
a lump at any period anterior to the present ; 
it would be little short of madness so to re- 
peal them now. Nevertheless, corn-laws, 
like all other laws which impose restrictions 
on the free interchange of commodities among 
the dwellers in the several portions of the 
globe, are doomed. Their fate may not be 
sealed in our day, that is, during the natural 
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life of the parliament which now is, or of that 
which shall succeed it. But go they will, as 
soon as experience shall have taught the ma- 
jority of the thinking classes among us that 
each man*s best protection against rivalry in 
his own particular calling is to be found in 
the skill and industry with which ho pursues 
it. And when they do go, this nmcii wr will 
venture to foretell : that both the clamourers 
for their repeal, and the sp( akeiN an<l vot(»rs for 
their continuance, will be alike astonished to 
find how entirely their expectations have been 
disappointed. 

At the period of which we are now MTiting, 
opinions such as these found few to stand up 
for them in the agricultural counties of Eng- 
land. The original sliding-scale was then in 
use; and not only was a modification of it never 
dreamed of, but at every market in the king- 
dom farmers and their landlords complained 
that nmch injustice had been done to them 
by its introduction. Mr. Smith of the (irange, 
however, took a difierent viiw of the subject. 
A comparatively small portion of his capital 
was vested in land ; and therefore, perhaps, 
not less than because he Iiad studied Mill, 
and Bentham, and Senior, witii the attention 
which they merit, he was as great an advo- 
cate for free trade in corn as for free trade in 
money. At the same time, Mr. Smith was a 
prodigious admiier of improved systems of 
agriculture. No machine wils ever invented 
for ploughing, reaping, threshing, and sifting, 
of which he did not j)roeure a sj)eeiinen. 
His namesake of Deanston, in Scotland, 
was his frerpient correspondent: and had, as 
it was understood, visit<{l his estate in Lin- 
colnshire fi)r the j)urpose of initiating his 
bailiff into the mysteries of the subsoil-plough. 
And no sooner was the discovery ma<le that 
guano operates like a charm upon certain 
soils, than lie became as large a purchaser of 
the commoditv as his own necessities and the 
state of the market would allow. As to Pro- 
fessor Liebig, his opinions were on the tip of 
the squirc*s tongue continually. He proved to 
you, by the force of demonstration, that the 
best manure for every tree and plant in the 
world is its own leaves, fallen into a state 
of decomposition ; while the giant in the 
story, which we have all read in our child- 
hood, was a fool to him : for, if he did not 
grind Jack's bones, lie ground the bones of 
every otlier man and beast that he couhl lay 
hold of " to make his bread." Probably it was 
liis zeal and activity in regard to these mat- 
ters, not less than his prudence in keeping 
back as much as possible his anti-cornlaw 
opinions from general observation, which won 
for him, ere many months passed, a good deal 
of influence in East Kent, For Mr. Smith 



never seemed to take into account the costs 
of a great experiment. He had always money 
at his command ; and it is marvellous how 
the unlimited command of money draws into 
view the more amiable points of men's cha- 
racters, and throws their frailties, whether 
moral or economical, into the shade. 

When Mr. Smith first came into Kent, he 
found that a great stir was making for "the 
protection,'* as it was called, "of the agricul- 
tural interests." I'here were innumerable as- 
sociations, which held their meetings in all 
the great, and in many of the small towns 
of the eastern division of the county ; with 
presidents, vice-presidents, secretaries, and so 
forth, in abundance. There was a general 
society, over which a noble lord, who stood 
deservedly high in public estimation, presided. 
To the secretary of the latter society the se- 
cretaries of all the subordinate associations 
sent in their rt^ports, while he in his turn re- 
ported to the secretary of the National Agri- 
cultural Society, of which a noble duke, not 
more eminent in station than in worth, was at 
the head. Mr. Smith examined those bodies, 
and satisfiijd himself, whether correctlv or 
not is beside the question, that the one great 
object at which they were driving was to 
keej) up the price of corn. It was ever to 
the Houses of Lords and Connnons that they 
UKuh* their appeal. They did not care, or 
aj)iK'ar(»d not to care, about effecting improve- 
uu'uts in the established system of cultivating 
the land. Thev seemed to undervalue the 
sort of maiiagemeiit which might cause the 
earth to |)n)duce two blades of grass, or two 
stalks of corn, for every oik* which had here- 
tofore been nourished by it. The labouring 
people, the stiite of their cottages, the amount 
of their earnings, the cultivation of their 
minds, the general improvement of their con- 
dition, never, as Mr. Smith alleged, formed a 
subject of discussion at these meetings. It 
was ever " petition, ])ctition, for some change 
in the law by which the ports may be better 
closed against the inpouring of foreign grain ; 
or if you cannot do this, modify some of the 
enactments of the law as it exists, so as to pie- 
vent the evasions to which it is liable.*' Ac- 
cordingly, there went forth from one meeting 
a protest against the existing system of ave* 
rages, which was pronounced to be iniquitous 
in the extreme. At the next a proposition 
was introduced for the better securing of 
the bonded-warehouses, if not for their en- 
tire abolition. And at all, the favourite 
speakers were those who assured the "gen- 
tlemen** that they wtTc all going to the dogs 
as fast as they could ; and that the government 
of the day was alone in fault; — though it never 
exactly appeared how the said government 
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tiad stirred to uudo the deeds of their prede- 
cessors in office. 

Mr. Smith attended one or two of these meet- 
ings, but declined to take a prominent part in 
them. He conversed, however, in the commit- 
tee-room with his neighbours concerning many 
matters, and among others suggested that it 
would be a good thing, now that the poor-laws 
were reformed, and that tliere was some hazard 
of the people being both thrown out of work and 
kept from the chance of living at alt, except in 
the workhouse, to awaken, if possible, a spirit of 
bonourable rivalry among them. With this 
view be recommended the formation of societies 
such as he had praised at his own rent-dinner ; 
and found that here and there he was listened to 
with attention. However, the movement was 
neither so rapid in itself, nor so universally 
cheered on, as he had anticipated. He deter- 
mined, therefore, to shew the pig-headed men 
of Kent how far behind they came to the spirit 
of the age; and having prevailed upon some of 
the gentlemen who lived nearest the Grange 
to join him, he did found " The Labourers' 
Friend and Good Servants' Encouragement 
Society," into the chair of which he was by ac- 
clamation voted. ' The chairman subscribed 
not less than twenty pounds annually to its 
funds. The members became such, on pay- 
ments varying from two guineas to ten shil- 
lings. For it is a curious fact that, as in the 
statistics of religious movement one guinea 
per annum proves the dead level at which 
subscriptions almost universally arrive, so in 
movements which seem to bear more upon 
the circumstances of time and place amid 
which they are thrown, the utmost extent of 
zeal seldom carries the gentry of this country 
beyond the payment of two guineas per an- 
num into the common fund. 

" The machinery being now arranged, and 
our finances in a flourishing conditibn," observed 
Mr. Smith one day to his young friend and 
neighbour. Sir John Trott, " the sooner we begin 
to enlist the sympatliies of the lower classes in 
our favour the better. I suggest that we hold 
a meeting of the society with as little delay as 
possible, and that we look out, each among 
his own people, for individuals who may de- 
serve to taste of our bounty." 

" But we have not quite determined — have 
we?— either the amount of prizes to be given, 
or the description of persons on whom it shall 
be right to bestow them." 

" That's very true," replied Mr. Smith. 
" Well, then, let you and I sit down and draw 
up a code of regulations, for which, by the by, 
1 ought to have somewhere an excellent mo- 
del, in the rules of the Puddledike Association 
in Lancashire ; and here, by good fortune, is 
the document." 



Mr. Smith drew a paper from one of the 
drawers of his library-table as he said this, and 
read aloud in the hearing of his visitor, among 
other memorable sentences, these: — '* An- 
other great object of the Puddledike Agricul- 
tural Association shall be to encourage among 
the lower classes habits of forethought, tem- 
perance, industry, and fidelity to their em- 
ployers : and as Hope is the great stimulus to 
all human exertion, it is proposed that, at 
every meeting of the subscribers, one of which 
shall be held in every year, prizes shall be 
awarded out of the funds of the society to the 
following descriptions of persons, and at the 
following rates: — 

" To the j)loughman who shall turn up in 
the shortest space of time, and in a workman- 
like manner, a given quantity of ground, 
5/. 5s. 

" To the second best, 3/. 3s. 

" To the third best, \L Is. 

" To the farm-servant who shall have re- 
sided, either with his master or in the house 
of his master's bailiff, for the longest period 
of time, and borne a good character and con- 
tinued single, 3/. 3*. 

" To the second best, 21. 2s. 

" To the labourer who shall have worked 
throughout the greatest number of years for 
the same employer, and brought up a family 
upon his wages without relief from the parish, 
except in cases of severe sickness, 51. 5s. 

** To the second best, 3/. Ss. 

" To the third best, 1/. I*." 

There were other enactments in this pro- 
found code not less sage than these, but it 
is not worth while to notice them. Enough is 
done when we state that the " Waltham As- 
sociation for the Improvement of Agriculture, 
and the Labourers' Friend and Good Servants' 
Encouragement Society," took notice of al- 
most every important matter which is in any 
degree connected with the moral and social 
well-being of the community. Its great day 
was on all occasions to open with a ploughing- 
match. There was to be an exhibition of prize 
oxen, of prize slieep, prize horses, prize fruit, 
and flowers, for the rich ; — as well as of newly 
invented machines of every description that 
were likely to reduce the expenses of farming, 
even though this might be brought about by 
throwing the thews and sinews of living men 
out of employ. But what then ? If the la- 
bourer's daily task ran some risk of diminu- 
tion, his honest pride and better feeling were 
all to be fostered and brought into play. 
There were to be exhibitions of prize pigs. 
Where the poor man was to get his money 
wherewith to purchase his pig, in the first 
instance, and then to provide grains on which 
to fatten it, nobody stopped to inquire. But 
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the owner of the fattest pig was to get his 
guinea ; and if that, accompanied by a lauda- 
tory oration from the president, did not please 
him, then all that could be said was, that he 
deserved to have the guinea taken away again. 
But it is best to let events tell their own tale. 
When we come to describe the order of this 
popular society's first proceedings, the reader 
will be able to judge for himself in regard to 
its capabilities of eftecting good. We have 
no desire whatever to prejudice him either 
for or against it; and so we change the 
subj ect. 



CHAPTER XX. 

NEW LIGHTS. 

" Well, Amy," said Charles Jacobson to 
his sister one day, when the temporary absence 
of Guy gave him the opportunity, ** I have 
seen Mr. Augustus Smith, and spoken to 
him." 

" Oh, have you, Charles ! And how did 
he take it ? " 

" Exceedingly well, upon the whole ; but 
oddly, as you may guess, from your general 
knowledge of his character. In fact, I am 
quite of our beautiful friend's opinion, that, if 
he be not mad, he is something not far re- 
moved from it." 

" Do tell me, Charles; what pa'^sed?" 

" Why, this. I was on my way to Wal- 
tham, when I met Mr. Augustus Smith 
coming in the direction of Oaklands. He 
held out his hand to me, as usual, but I de- 
clined to receive it, telling him at the same 
time that, before I could do so, there was a 
grave matter which I felt it my duty to dis- 
cuss with him. He looked confused ; and, 
when I entered at once upon the subject, tried 
to assume an air of offended dignity. But it 
could not be sustained ; indeed, I don't think 
that I ever encountered so strange a creature 
in my life. For he started off into the heroics 
forthwith, — assured me that his feelings were 
those of the deepest respect towards our 
friend; that he thought of nothing, desired 
nothing, except to deserve and win her friend- 
ship ; and that life was valuable to him only 
in so far as he might see her, and converse 
with her, even on the most ordinary topics, 
from day to day. 1 declaie that, in spite of 
myself, the poor youth's manner quite softened 
me. So I spoke kindly to him. Amy ; pointed 
out to him the wickedness, as well as folly, 
of persecuting one for whom he professed to 
cherish so true a regard ; and entreated him 
for her sake, as well as for his own, to master 
the excess of a feeling which, as he described 



it, ought to be the cause of good, not of evil, 
to both parties. I insisted, however, on Lis 
returning home, and abstaining from visits 
the frequency of which annoyed our friend, 
and served only to aggravate the malady 
under which he was labouring." 

**Well, and what then?" 

" I must do him the justice to say that he 
took it all in the best part. I did not spare him, 
Amy — far from it : indeed, I told him that his 
conduct, however he might hide the truth from 
himself, was both ungenerous and sinful. For 
how could he tell whether he might not be en- 
dangering, in many ways, the peace of a woman 
who deserved better treatment at his hands, and 
who had never concealed from him that such 
attentions as his were distasteful to her? Still, 
in spite of all this — and it was said in terms 
more distinct than I can use in repeating it to 
you — he stood before me as mute as a child. 
Poor fellow ! I could not refuse to shake hands 
with him, when, after all this, he wept; and 
the conference ended by his promising never 
to act towards Lady Evelyn, in future, othc^ 
wise than to any other ordinary acquaintancci 
and to abstain from calling, except at wide 
intervals. We parted good friends, and I am 
not without hopes that our object has been 
gained, without causing needless pain in anj 
quarter." 

" Oh, Charles, how good you are, and how 
wise I" exclaimed Amy, throwing herself upon 
liis neck and kissing him. ** With what 
gentleness and skill you have managed this 
delicate business! Til go and tell our friend 
immediately all that has happened ; and I am 
sure that she will be happier than she has 
been for many a long day." 

Charles returned his sister's embrace, and 
gazed at her with an expression of pure de- 
light, such as comes only from the remem- 
brance of a righteous act, performed not justly 
alone, but gently. For they much err who 
imagine that it is either necessary or judicious 
to seek the correction even of moral wrpng 
by striking at the foundation of all self- 
respect in the erring. Reproof never tells so 
forcibly as when the parties n^proved feel that, 
while blaming their faults, you desire as much 
as possible to spare themselves. And when 
there accompanies your words of censure a 
tone of kindness and compassion, and encou- 
ragement to better things, the heart of the 
party censured must be hardened indeed if 
you fail to reach it. So thought and acted 
they whom we profess to keep before us as 
our great examples in the intercourse which 
we maintain with (lod and with one another. 
And the success which attended their endea- 
vours to turn " the hearts of the disobedient 
to the wisdom of the just," bears ample lesti- 
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niouy, were testimoDy wanting, to the sound- 
ness of the theory. 

" There is only one thing, dearest Amy,'' 
said Charles, stopping his sister just as her 
hand was upon the lock, ''which I could 
wish you to impress upon our beautiful friend. 
Tell her that much will now depend upon her 
own discretion. Matters are, as far as we can 
judge, in the very best train ; but it is to her 
that we are to look for keeping them so : 
there must be no more acceptance of little 
presents from that quarter. Not, on any ac- 
count whatever, must she, by manner or word, 
seem to invite the renewal of an intimacy 
which for the present is broken through. Tell 
her all this, dear Amy, in your own gentle 
way. Don't hurt her feelings, for the world ; 
but point out that, however painful it may be 
to a kind heart like hers to be the cause of 
pain to any living creature, there are circum- 
stances under which no choice is submitted to 
us, except of evils. It will be better even for 
that poor youth himself that he suffer for a 
time, on account of her reserve, than that he 
be kept, through a mistaken generosity on 
her part, in his present unhappy state of 
mind." 

^* I understand, dear Charles. And, indeed, 
you have only anticipated, by your instruc- 
tions, the line that I meant to follow. Good 
by for a while." 

" And so your brother spoke to him, Amy I" 
said Lady Evelyn, after the friends had em- 
braced in the drawing-room at Oaklands. 
" Well, do sit down, and tell me all about it." 

Amy did tell her all about it ; and she went 
on, in the spirit of her brother's parting re- 
commendation, to advise : but her advice was 
not quite so eagerly listened to as her narra- 
tive. 

" I wish with all my heart that boy would 
go abroad, or at all events remove from this 
place," replied Lady Evelyn ; " for as to be- 
having with reserve towards him, the thing is 
impossible. I have tried it over and over 
again, and the invariable result has been some 
such outburst as that to which you were a wit- 
ness in the lane. And his presents — what am 
I to do with them ? They are not very valu- 
able, othenvise I should decline to accept 
them on the ground of not wishing to take 
money out of his pocket. But how is one to 
scad back a new song, or a piece of music, or 
any other trifle of that sort, without coming to 
an open rupture ? — and then we should have 
a scene." 

** But surely you may find an opportunity 
of letting him know that, after all that is past, 
you feel bound to desire that he will not send 
you any more presents of any kind ? " 

" La, Amy ! He would get into a passion 



immediately, and charge me with behaving 
worse to him than to any other of my ordinary 
acquaintances." 

" How can you say so ? and how can you 
permit him or any body to take so great a 
liberty as to get into a passion about any thing 
which you do or say ? " 

" My dearest Amy, you don't know either 
the man or the extreme difficulty of my posi- 
tion. If he would only learn to behave like a 
rational being, I should not object at all to 
his coming about the place ; for he is a good- 
natured creature upon the whole, and, I really 
believe, means no harm. But it is useless for 
me to think of treating him with reserve. He 
would be just as likely to break out in Sir 
James's presence as any where else." 

" Well, dear Sophy, I must acknowledge 
that if I don't understand himy I understand 
you much less. You don't like the man ?" 

" Like him ! — No ; I neither like nor dislike 
him. He is a thing of the most perfect indif- 
ference to me." 

*^ But you dislike the attentions which he 
pays you ?" 

" Certainly, I dislike extremely the absurd 
violence into which he runs. If he would only 
conduct himself like other people, I shouldn't 
mind : but I declare that he often frightens 
me." 

" My dearest Sophy, you mistake what 
I am aiming at. You surely dislike and con- 
demn his impertinence in speaking to you 
in a way which offers as much of insult to 
yourself as of wrong to another?" 

" What do you mean, Amy ? " 

" Nay, what do you mean ? and what is it 
that my brother has interfered to guard you 
from, or that this young man has been doing 
to cause so much pain and annoyance to 
us all?" 

" Doing I — why, nothing — nothing at all 
that I know of, except making a fool of him- 
self." 

" But didn't I undei-stand that he haraijsed 
you by — by — what shall I say? — by making 
love to you ? " 

Lady Evelyn burst into a loud laugh. 
" Making love to me. Amy ! Nothing of the 
sort. He never made love to me in his life. 
He will come and sit here for half an hour 
together, and nothing ever passes between us 
except the discussion of the merits of a new 
son^, perhaps, or the account of some poem 
which he has written or proposes to write. 
Love ! — My dearest Amy, I don't think he 
ever did such a thing in his life." 

" Well, you are the oddest creature I ever 
encountered," replied Amy, laughing in her 
turn. " If this be all the mighty plot that's 
forward, what possible need was there for my 
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brother's int'fruM'i'iicc ? a?id why did you ex- 
press yourself so bitterly the day that I met 
you in the lane ? " 

** Why, you see, one does not like to be 
caught iu a position of which the real naturo 
might be mistaken ; and I am always so much 
afraid le^t others should attribute to me in- 
tentions which I never entertain. And then, 
that boy is so silly at times ; and was particu- 
larly so the morning that you allude to. And, 
altogether, it was such a provoking case that, 
I dare sav, I made more of it, uuintention- 
ally, than I ought to have done. However, 
I am very much obliged to you. Amy, and 
to your brother, also : and 1 beg you will 
tell him so, with my love. How is he, by the 
by? I thought that he looked paler than 
usual when I saw him last. And your friend 
Guy? Ah, Amy, Amy ! you're very sly in your 
way ; but other people can see what's going 
on in that quarter, 1 assure you." 

Amy blushed, laughed, and assured her 
beautiful friend that, if other people saw any 
thing in progress there, they had effected dis- 
coveries which were still kept back from her. 
"In fact, Guy," continued she, "is one of 
your own admirers — as, indeed, all who come 
near you are." 

Lady Evelyn's line eyes brightened as she 
exclaimed, " Oh, is he ? That's ver}' good 
from you, at any rate. However, he is a 
remarkably nice young man ; and when you 
become Mrs. Littlebourne, you must not 
grow jealous, like some folks wiiom 1 could 
name, if 1 still carry on a little innocent flirta- 
tion with him. We shall see you all, the 
day after to-morrow, of course? Sir James 
has consented to my giving a little musical 
party in thee\^ning^ and I have invited one or 
two admirable gingejg, professional and other- 
wise, all of whom are to be here. You won't 
fail us ?" 

" Of course not," replied Amy. " But don't 
you find it very expensive to hire professional 
singers ? " 

"No; — we don't hire them. Sir James 
manages, somehow or another, to get them 
here as guests ; and they come, because we 
have told them that a good many of the county 
])eople are to be with us ; and that, by making 
their talents known, they may increase the 
number of their pupils. I have no doubt 
we shall have a very good concert, on a small 
scale, and for tlie country." 

Amy departed soon after this, marvelling 
within herself at the whole tone of her friend's 
deportment. New lights appeared to be break- 
ing in upon a character which, up to this 
moment, she had persuaded h(^r.self that she 
understood. How inexplicable to Amy was 
the manner of Lady Evelyn's dealing with 



Augustus Smith ! She saw, indeed, that the 
young man was to that fair creature exactly 
what she represented him to be, — " a thing ot 
indifference, or less than indifference." She 
felt that, somehow or another, this " tiling of 
indifference " had wounded her friend ; yet 
the effect of the conference just ended was to 
impress her with a painful assurance that there 
lacked in the party wounded either the will, or 
the moral firmfiess that wiu« necessary, to shake 
herself free from what ought to be felt as a dis- 
agreeable incumbrance. She did not, how- 
ever, connnunicate to her brother either the 
details of the conversation or the feelings to 
which, in her own bosom, they had given 
rise. And as no allusion to the subject had 
ever been made in Guy's presence, both she 
and Charles were a good deal surprised when 
their guest after dinner observed, — 

" I wish Lady Evelyn were a little — a very 
little — less fond of admiration. She ii a 
charming creature ; but it seems to me that 
she could not live were there not a dozen of 
admirers, at least, at her feet. Even that 
poorest of all poor creatures, Augustus Smith, 
wins a portion of Iut favour ; for she rewartb 
his homage from time to time with a smile, 
and keeps him in her chains.** 

" Do you think that this love of admira- 
tion on her part is very indiscriminating?*' 
asked Amy. 

" Very," replied Guy. " I doift mean to 
say that she has not her favourites — her fe- 
vourites, mind, Amy, not her Javouriie ; for 
I flatter myself that I am one of them, and I 
am sure that your brother is another. But 
my Arm belief is, that, rather than go without 
the homage of our sex, she would seek it 
among the freshmen at Christ Church, or 
oven the fifth-form boys at Eton. And yet 
she is the kindest and best of living women." 

" I think you are too severe upon her," re- 
plied Charles. " That silly lad torments her, 
I know, or did torment her, with his atten- 
tions. But she never liked it ; and I deceive 
myself if you will see any more of it in time 
coming." 

** We'll sec," answered Guy, gaily ; after 
which the conversation took a different turn. 

The dav afler the morrow came. It ^^as 
Lady Evelyn's birthday, and there poured in 
upon her from all quarters little gifls, of small 
intrinsic worth, but inestimable in this, — that 
they convey to the receiver, in the most deli- 
cate way possible, an impression that she is 
kindly thought of by her friends. Amy, 
C'harles, and Guy, sent their respective of- 
ferings, which were graciously received, 
and arranged beside the rest upon the table. 
And when tiie dinner-hour came, the rec- 
tory phaeton conveyed the trio to Oak- 
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lands. It was a pleasant reunion. Dinner- 
parties at Oaklands always were, for Sir 
Jaoies was an attentive and well-bred host ; 
Lady Evelyn charmed every body; and the 
guests, catching the tone of the time and 
place, exerted themselves to make the meal 
pass merrily. The ladies, however, retired 
early ; for frequent pulls at the bell gave 
notice that the evening company was assem- 
bling; and, by and by, the tones of music 
were heard issuing from the apaitment to 
which they had withdrawn. There was no 
sitting long over their wine with such a chal- 
lenge sounding in the ears of the gentlemen. 
In spite of Sir James's request that they would 
take one more bottle of claret, they rose to a 
man, and were soon on the outskirts of a 
biigUleT circle. How beautiful Lady Evelyn 
was! How gracefully she moved from point 
to point, saying some well-bred thing to each 
individual as she passed, and striving, and not 
unsuccessfully, to thaw the ice of conventional 
fastidiousness. At last, all were seated ; and 
then concerto, fantasia, song, duet and trio, 
succeeded one another with exquisite skill, and, 
upon the whole, with most satisfactory harmony. 
And now*, having set the machine in motion, 
Lady Evelyn gradually disentangled herself 
from various knots of dragoon officers and other 
well-dressed young men, and approached the 
party from the rectory. Her greeting with 
Amy was that of a sister; her manner to 
Charles a very little subdued, yet exquisitely 
winning; and, last of all, she turned to Guy. 
It remains to this day a mystery liuw the thing 
was managed, but it is nevertheles.<> true, that 
Guy and she imperceptibly fell off from the 
sides of their companions. It seemed as if Lady 
Evelyn were slightly pushed upon on the left; 
for she took ground slowly, and, inch by inch, 
to the right, keeping up all the while a very 
animated conversation with her tite'd-*^te, and, 
as if by the power of magnetic attraction, 
drawing him after her. At last they found 
themselves in a remote corner of the room ; 
and still their talk abated nothing, either of 
its matter or of the manner indicative of warm 
interest which distinguished it. Were they 
unnoticed ? No. Amy saw them go ; fol- 
lowed them with her eyes ; observed how 
earnest was the manner of both, and felt — she 
could not tell why — a pang at her heart. 
Was this jealousy ? Oh, no, no. Amy Jacob- 
son s nature was too noble by far to sustain 
the growth of so noxious a weed. She was 
not jealous : first, because her friendship for 
Lady Evelyn was sincere ; and next, because 
her knowledge of Guy*s character and prin- 
ciples was too perfect to permit the shadow of 
an unworthy thought in regard to him to 
darken her mind. Nevertheless, there was a 






weight within which it pained her to carry ; 
and when she looked round in search of com- 
fort in her brother's face, that too was over- 
clouded. How was this? What could it 
matter to him whether Lady Evelyn should 
seem to surrender herself up to the fascination 
of Guy's manner or not ? Was not Guy his 
friend ? And Lady Evelyn, too — did he not 
desire, above all earthly things, that she should 
be happy, and good, and fit for heaven? 
Why should he look and feel dejected ? 

" I'm afraid Guy is right," observed Amy, 
in a half-whisper. " She is, indeed, too fond of 
admiration. And see, only observe what she 
is doing now I Oh, Charles I I wish that in 
some important particulars she were different 
from what she seems to be." 

Alas I there was too much ground for this 
remark on the part of Amy Jacobson. Other 
e3'es than hers and those of Charles had fol- 
lowed that graceful form into the corner ; for, 
a little apart from them, leaning against the 
wall, and bearing, more than his wont, the 
visage of the knight of the rueful countenance, 
stood Augustus Smith. He spoke to no one. 
He never cast a glance in any direction, ex- 
cept where Lady Evelyn was. And his neck- 
cloth, loosely tied a^ usual, lefl throat and 
chin as bare, and therefore as interesting, as 
the throats and chins of poets ought always to 
be. He had stood thus a good quarter of All 
hour, when Lady Evelyn and Guy falling off 
from one another as if by mutual consent, the 
former approached Mr. Smith. His counte- 
nance brightened in a moment. She looked 
at him with an expresssion well-nigh of tender- 
ness. What passed between them nobody 
knew ; neither did their conference last two 
minutes. Nevertheless, it sufficed to put Mr. 
Augustus Smith in good humour, and, for him, 
in good spirits, throughout the remainder of 
the evening. 

Lady Evelyn had never, since she came to 
reside in East Kent, appeared to greater ad- 
vantage in society than that evening. All her 
guests were charmed with her, and went home 
full of her praises. Three persons, and only 
three, passed out of Oaklands with more of 
disappointment in their bosoms than they 
might have been willing to acknowledge, even 
to themselves. Amy, Charles, and Guy, were 
all out of sorts ; and not one of them, if ques- 
tioned, would have been able to say why the 
case was so. 



CHAPTER XXL ! 

VERY HIGH CHURCH. 

" We really must return the visit of the ' 
Clairfait^," observed Charles to his sister, as | 
they sat at breakfast on the following day. 
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^* 1 am ashamed to tliink that wc should have 
been so long in this neighbourhood without 
cultivating the acquaintance which they were 
so good as to press upon us when we first 
came. Is there any thing to prevent our 
calling at Hurst to-day ? " 

" Nothing in the world, as far as I am 
aware," replied Amy. " At what hour do you 
propose to set out? I shall be quite ready to 
attend you." 

The hour was fixed ; the carriage came to 
the door punctually, and Charles and Amy 
proceeded in it to the rectory of Hurst, the 
place of residence of the Rev. Mr. and of Mrs. 
Clairfait, whom Charles had proposed to visit 
They were admitted — for the rector and his 
wife proved to be at home — and the greetings 
usual on such occasions were interchanged 
pretty much after the accustomed fashion. 
Mrs. Clairfait did not, however, greatly win 
the fancy of her visitors. She was thin and 
short ; appeared rather more indliforent about 
her dress than was becoming ; was not blessed 
with a musical tone of voice ; and seemed to 
be thoroughly mistress in her own house. In- 
deed, her husband, a tall, spare, bald man, 
with a countenance considerably wanting in 
expression, stood, without disguise, in great 
awe of her : he was well-nigh mute in her 
presence. She had all the conversation to 
herself; and it embraced only two topics — 
her nursery and her titled relations, particu- 
larly some Lady Alicia, whose Christian name 
she contrived to bring in about half-a-dozen 
times in the course of the visit, Uiough nei- 
ther of her visitors ever found out what her 
ladyship's surname might be. " Was Miss 
Jacobson fond of nmsic ? " " Yes." " Oh, 
then it was such a pity that their acquaint- 
ance sliould not have begun a month or two 
earlier ; for my cousin, Lady Alicia, had spent 
a fortnight at Hurst, and both her touch and 
her voice were exquisite." Amy delighted in 
her garden. " Well ; so did my cousin, Lady 
Alicia. In fact, her taste in flowers, as in every 
thing else, was perfect." And then came a 
dissertation on the proper manner of rearing 
children. 

"Miss Jacobson might not appear to be much 
interested in the matter as yet, but the time 
was coming, and she would then be convinced 
that if you desire to keep children in good 
health, you must watch tliem all day long, and, 
before all other things, provide that they live 
in a hot-house. For her part, she gave up the 
whole of her time to her family. She rose 
('very morning at five, breakfasted in the 
nursery — often dined there, too — and never 
saw Mr. Clairfait till the evening." 

Amy was considerably amused with the 
description which this amiable woman gave 



of the charms of domestic life; and her smile, 
though softened, still came, when she learned, 
as she soon did, that Mrs. Clairfait*s children, 
though born as other children are, stout and 
healthy for a time, became, through their 
mother's admirable management, the sicklied 
little creatures in the neighbourhood : for 
among the rest of that lady's peculiarities there 
was one, that no nurse ever pleased her or 
stayed with her above six months ; and that 
she was continually changing her medical 
man, as far, at least, as the means of doing so 
were afibrded by the numerical strength of 
the profession within a circle of eight or ten 
miles round the rectory. 

Mr. Clairfait listened to the whole of his 
wife's eloquence with praiseworthy patience. 
He rarely ventured, indeed, so much as to 
remark upon her sayings ; or, if he did, he 
sufiered for it by bringing down upon himf«lf 
the rebukes, professedly jocular, but not on 
that account the less effective, of his better 
half. But at length he did contrive to get io 
a word, and it was upon his sole subject, tbe 
Church. Not, good reader, the mystical body 
of Christ — the Saints — here, and in a better 
world, between whom we doubt not that there 
su1)sists now, and will continue to subsist, till 
time shall be no more, a mysterious commu- 
nion ; not the whole body of believers, wher- 
ever dwelling among men, whom the same spirit 
of faith, and hope, and high assurance pervadeth 
continually ; nor even that Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church, in which, each time tbtt 
he repeats the Creed, the very schoolboy io 
his Sunday's class professes to be a believer;— 
but something or another which, according to 
Mr. Clairfaifs view of things, consisted in tbe 
right distribution of houses made with hands 
into naves, aisles, chancels, and so forth ; in the 
establishment, precisely where they ought to 
be, of fonts, or baptisteries ; in the substi- 
tution of the word "altar" for " communion 
table;" in the habitual prefixing of the epi- 
thet " Holy " before the words " Baptism'* 
and "Communion;" in a familiar acquaint- 
ance with all the technical phrases that abound 
in treatises on church architecture ; in the ac- 
quaintance with the proper uses of credence- 
tables, and an ardent desire to see tliem every- . 
where set up ; in an abhorrence of pews, how- 
ever modified and cut down ; in a hatred of 
the black gown, and a devotion to the sur- 
plice ; in that sort of admiration of the letter 
of the rubric which causes its admirers to 
forget the spirit in which it originated ; in all 
those remote points, in short, which engross 
small minds, probably because small points 
alone can find room to enter there, but which 
invariably lead to the inflammation of a zeal 
which is not only without knowledge, but 
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agaitibt knowledge, yea, aiid charity too. More- 
over, Mr. Clairfait hmted Dissenters. His 
was uot a Christian feeling of regret, that 
the body of Christ should be torn and rent 
asunder, oflten for causes which will not bear 
examiuation, but a positive abhorrence of 
what he called schism, and a feeling of some- 
thing like personal hostility towards schis- 
matics. 

" I give them no rest in my parish," ob- 
served he, while conducting Charles towards 
his church, to exhibit which to every living 
creature, high and low, that visited the rectory, 
was the chief enjoyment of his life. '< I hunt 
him up wherever I hear that one of them 
has made a lodgment; and the consequence 
is, that they get out of the way whenever they 
see me coming. They abound, as you know, 
in the town of Muddleton, and succeeded, be- 
fore my incmnbency, in opening a chapel 
here ; but I fairly drove them out, and now 
can boast that there is not so much as one 
Schism Shop in the whole pai'ish." 

'* You are fortunate in not having any Dis- 
senters in your parish,'' replied Charles ; " and 
it is a populous one, too. You must be exceed- 
ingly crowded on Sunday. Indeed, I can't 
conceive how your church can be made to 
hold such a congregation as yours must be." 

They had by this time entered the church- 
yard, which, as not unfrequently occurs in our 
rural districts, commanded an exquisite view 
over the surrounding country, but which was 
not, in itself, remarkable for the tidiness of its 
keeping. Indeed, the walks, overrun with 
weeds, and an abundant crop of nettles over- 
shailowing tombs in a state of melancholy 
ruin, proved that the hand of taste was but 
little accustomed there to do its office. The 
church itself, also, odd enough in the style of 
its architecture, at the best, was rendered still 
more ri'pulsive because of the absence of care 
to treat it fairly. The tower at the west cud 
could not, indeed, be rendered much more 
clumsy than its original architects had made 
it ; but the nave and chancel exliibited marks 
at once of neglect and repair : of neglect, in 
the accumulation of soil about the founda- 
tions of broken graves, heaps of brickbats, 
and rubbish of all sorts : of repairs in the roof, 
which was covered with brown tiles, and sloped 
down near the porch, so as to bring the north- 
ern eaves on a level well-nigh with the tomb- 
stones. The south side, on the contrary, ex- 
hibited a lofty and bare stone wall, with one 
circular and two or three lancet windows let 
into it ; but they were all more or less defaced. 
The circular window, indeed, having been 
brr>ken, was stopped up in part with strong 
brown paper, and the leaden frames of the 
lancet -lights shook in tatters to the breeze^ 
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But, to compensate fur these deftcts, a new 
door had been opened in the chancel, low, and 
studded with nail-heads ; and, finally, the in- 
terior presented appearances neither moi'e 
inviting nor less anomalous than prevailed 
without. Pews there were in abundance; 
boxes walled in, and padded and seated in 
squares, for the accommodation of tlieir owners. 
The flooring, of tile or brick, was in rute. 
There was a gallery for the singers — some 
children selected from the Sunday-school ; and 
a large hurdy-gurdy, or barrel-organ, where- 
with to lead the psalmody. But that which 
most keenly arrested the notice of Charles 
Jacobson was the chancel. 

'* It must be very inconvenient to yourself, 
and but little edifying to the congregation, to 
read the altar-service from that deep recess," 
observed he. " If I were in your place, I 
would bring the communion-table forward, to 
as that the clergyman, while officiating, might 
be both seen and heard." 

" So some of my people think," replied Mr. 
Clairfait. **But I differ from them, and from 
you, entirely. The rubric requires that the allar 
shall stand in the chancel, and primitive an- 
tiquity never placed it elsewhere than at the 
east end." 

" Certainly, the rubric says that * the table' 
shall stand in the chancel, though not abso- 
lutely so; for *the body of the church* is 
likewise expressly referred to. But I can find 
no directions for planting it in the extreme 
east ; and in a case like the present, where tlie 
chancel has been so constructed as to form a 
recess, almost as deep as the body of the 
church itself, I think that it would infringe 
nothing, even upon the letter of the law, if 
you were to move it forward, where the people 
might, at all events, sec the officiating .mi- 
nister. I can't conceive how you make your- 
self heard. It must be to yourself as if you 
spoke through a trum])ct, and to the congre- 
gation your voice must sound like a voice 
from the grave. Do they like it ? " 

" They didn't relish it at first ; but there 's 
nothing like a steady ])ci'severHnce in our duty. 
TJiey didn't like the oftertory much, nor the 
use of the surplice during the sermon, nor the 
reading of the Prayer for the Church Militant 
when i first began these things; but by steadily 
going on with them I got the people to sub- 
mit ; and, if all the parochial clergy would only 
act with like determination, we should Jiavc 
the observance of the directions in the rubric 
enforced in every parish throughout Eng- 
land." 

** Do you mean to say that the custom of a 
weekly oftertory prevails here ? I should have 
thought that, in a parish where the resident 
gentry are so few, a weekly offertory would 
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have operated mischievously rather than other- 
wise. 

** Why, to tell you the truth, the weekly 
offertory I found it impossible to enforce. I 
read one or two of the sentences which the 
rubric has appointed to be read, every Sunday, 
before going on to the Prayer for the Church 
Militant. Fut except when there is holy com- 
munion, which occurs with us at all the high 
festivals and once in every month, I make no 
collection. When the collection is made, how- 
ever, it takes place before the congregation of 
non-communicants depart. I never pronounce 
on them the blessing, but I take their alms and 
give them the benetit of the Church Militant 
prayer." 

'* Surely, yours is an odd arrangement I 
You read, Sunday after Sunday, that portion 
of the liturgy which is intended to stimulate 
the faithful to the giving of alms, and yet you 
don't ask them for their alms I I can't help 
thinking that, having omitted the offertory, you 
would have acted with greater consistency had 
you omitted the reading of the offertory sen- 
tences at the same time." 

*< Nay, nay, my good sir I Look to the 
rubric ; see what it says I " 

" Well, what does it say ? " 

Mr. Clairfait took up a Prayer-book, and 
turned, not without an air of triumph, to that 
])ortion of the volume which contains " the 
Order of the Administration of the Lord's 
Supper, or Holy Communion." They read it 
all over carefully together; and then Charles 
was asked what he conceived to be required 
in it 

« I will tell you," replied he. •* Were the 
Communion -service, as we call it, administered 
in the spirit as well as in the letter of these 
instructions, it would not, in any case, be 
crowded into the ordinary morning service of 
the Church ; but, occurring at some special 
hour, would afford to the faithful an oppor- 
tunity of attending either one or more ser- 
vices in the course of each Lord's day morn- 
ing, according as their condition in life might 
allow. In this case, unless some urgent cause in- 
tervened to prevent it, we should have a weekly 
communion every where ; for, though the rubric 
provides for the intermission of so excellent a 
custom, it is very evident that to intermit 
is the exception, and that to celebrate the 
Lord's Supper is the rule. You would thus 
begin your Communion-service with the Lord's 
I*niyer. You would then go forward in the 
order which the rubric directs, delivering your 
itermon or hoiuily after you should have 
repeated, with the people, the Nicene Creed, 
and warned them of the holidays in the week 
ensuing. Your return to the altar after this 
would be both regular and becoming; for 



there is no regulation which determines that 
Divine service shall conclude with a sermon. 
The sermon may come in at aoy time that the 
ordinary shall fix, except in thia particular 
service where the rubric settles the point f(» 
both ordinary and clergy. If you nuule a col- 
lection, you would now read the aentences 
which the Church has marked. But you will 
observe, that so far is the Church from re- 
quiring that we shall collect our alma every 
Lord's day, whether there be a communion or 
not, that she actually provides for the cele- 
bration of the Lord's Supper itself, mihoutawy 
collection whatever. I think, then, that ia 
regard to this particular service, custom has to 
entirely perverted it from its proper uses that, 
unless we take courage to restore the wkokt 
we shall do well to let the wlioie of it alone ; 
for the cutting and paring which has come into 
fashion of late serves only to rouse suspkim* 
that are unreal, and to place the clergy in a 
false position, by bringing them into constant 
controversies with the people." 

*' Then you wouldn't read the Prayer for 
the Church Militant, neither?" 

<< Certainly not — except when the comnm- 
nion was to be administered, or that there was 
no sermon at morning service." 

'< Nor preach, I suppose, in the surplice?** 

Charles smiled, and replied as he felt, that 
the wearing of a white dress or a black was a 
question so insignificant in itself that he hardly 
knew how to meet it. 

*< Then what is it that, as Churchmen, ve 
are bound to do ? We have a rubric, which 
is the law of the Church in the adminiatratioB 
of sacred things. Arc we to obey it or not? 
have we any right to disobey it? is there any 
]M>wer any where to exempt us from obeying 
it ? " 

** You put your question so directly that I 
must meet it witii another. Do we, any of 
us, obey the rubric any more than we obey 
any other law of Church or State, which, 
through long disuse, has fallen into abeyance? 
Are we bound, when in Ireland, to seize the 
horse on which a Roman Catholic priest may 
ride, and to give him five pounds as its legal 
value ? Or should we be listened to for a mo- 
inent, were we to go before a bench of magis- 
trates and lodge an information against Mr. 
Shiel, the member for Dungai'von, for that he, 
being a Uoiuan Catholic, has repeatedly tra- 
velled five miles beyond his own door without 
a license? Yet the laws which require all 
good Protestants to shew their loyalty thus 
are still in force. But don't let us get into 
an abstract argument. Rather tell me how you 
get on with your people — whether the church 
is well filled, and a spirit of true religion 
growing and bearing forth fruit in all circles?" 
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'' I tell you, that 1 haven't a dissenting 
meeting-house in my parish ; and that is more 
than most of my neighbours can boast of/' 

*' How do you contrive to accommodate 
five or six hundred people in this building, 
which seems to me incapable of containing 
much more than half the number?" 

** I am sorry to say that my people are not 
very good church-goers. Many of them live 
far away from the church ; and more, I 
lament to acknowledge, pass it by and go 
elsewhere.*' 

" Where do they go ? ** 

^' To some of the Schism Shops in Muddle- 
ton* to be sure. Nor, indeed, will you be much 
surprised at it when I tell you, that one of 
the churchwardens sets them the example." 

Charles was struck, and mortified. Here 
was a zealous man, and in truth, according 
to his own view of such matters, a sound 
Churchman, who made it his boast that there 
was not a dissenting meeting-house in his 
parish, but who did not seem to be aware 
that the fact of his people wandering away to 
dissenting chapels in an adjoining parish told 
just as much against the vigilance of their 
pastor, as if they had established for them- 
selves a chapel nearer home. He did not, 
however, wound Mr. Clairfait's feelings by 
giving utterance to the thought that arose in 
his own mind, but proceeded to ask, whether 
this practice of going to dissenting chapels in 
Muddleton were of recent growth ? 

** It has certainly spread wider of late than 
it used to do. And I attribute the circum- 
stance not a little to the evangelical preaching 
of my neighbour Doldrums, who never omits 
an opportunity of lashing out against Pusey- 
ism, as he calls it, and condemning from the 
])ulpit the usages which the Church requires 
him to observe." 

** Mr. Doldinims is much to blame for this," 
replied Charles ; '* the pulpits of our parish 
churches are cruelly misused, if they be con- 
verted into rostra whence n)en of different 
ways of thinking, on points comparatively 
trivial, shall wage war upon one another. 
The poor it is to whom the Gospel ought 
mainly to be preached — the poor in spirit, 
who desire to learn both how to live and 
how to die. And if we waste on controver- 
sial discussion the half- hour which custom 
gives us, for the purpose of teaching them 
that important lesson, great is their loss, and 
serious will be our responsibility. But are 
you quite sure that your own manner of act- 
ing and of preaching may not contribute, in 
some degree, towards the same end ? " 

<^ How can that be ? I adhere strictly to the 
customs of the Church. I explain to them Sun- 
day after Sunday what the Church is, what 



she requires at their hands, how they can 
best shew themselves her true disciples, and 
whence arises the spirit of schism among us. 
I omit no opportunity of warning them against 
Dissent ; what can I do more ? " 

" Have you a school in the parish ? " 

" No, not a day-school ; but we have a 
Sunday-school." 

" And where do the children go during 
the week ? " 

^* I am sure I can hardly tell. Some to a 
dame's school in our village, and others, I 
suspect, to the Wesleyan School in Muddle- 
ton. But do look at this font. Is it not 
beautiful ? " 

" Very," replied Charles. 

<< It is, at least, as old as the foundation of 
the church ; and we had, till of late, a very 
elegant little set of communion plate : but 
some thieves broke into the vestry last winter, 
and stole it." 

" Did you keep your plate in the vestry ? " 

"Yes, in the strong box, under lock and 
key. However, I am glad that the sacrile- 
gious villains met with one disappointment, 
at any rate. I had bought a couple of large 
salvers — not silver, for 1 couldn't afford that, 
but of the best plated goods, — wherewith 
it was my practice every Sunday to orna- 
ment the altar. These, also, were kept in the 
vestry ; and the thieves mistaking them for 
what they were not, broke in to secure a 
great prize, and took them away. I am glad 
that they were not silver, — the rascals would 
look so foolish when they proceeded to melt 
them down." 

" Might it not be that this novel display of 
yours first put it into these bad men's heads 
to rob the church ; and are not you then, in 
some sense, responsible for the loss of the cup 
and salver ? " 

" No, I don't feel that We were too con- 
fident, I admit, in the honesty of the neigh- 
bourhood, for we had not so much as iron 
bars to the vestry-window. But we shall 
be more prudent in future. The window is 
strongly barred now; and when I get our 
new plate I flatter myself that it will not 
share the fate of the old." 

" So you mean to keep that also in 
the vestry-room, do you?" asked Charles. 
" Wouldn't it be as well to remove it, after 
each communion, to your own house, or to 
that of the churchwarden ?" 

" I have a great objection to keep sacred 
things in profane places," replied Mr. Clair- 
fait. 

Charles did not answer. He had seen and 
heard enough of his new acquaintance to 
convince him that Mr. Clairfait belonged to 
that description of clergy who, through no 
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had niolivo, nor influencTii by any evil de- 
sign, but for the mere lack of that homely, 
yet useful commodity, called common sense, 
are doing tlieir small endeavour to rouse 
among the laity a jealous feeling towards 
their own order ; and, as a necessar)' conse- 
quence, to excite a spirit of dissatisfaction, if 
not of hostility, towards the Church itself. 
There was nothing to be said against the 
moral character of the man. He was honest, 
charitable, good-tempered, of sober habits, 
assiduous in visiting both the sick and the 
poor; and personally, if not liked, certainly 
not disliked, by any body. Yet he had con- 
trived, in the prosecution of what he per- 
suaded himself to regard as his duty to the 
Church, to thin his congregation, and dis- 
please his people with the whole of the 
beautiful services to which from their youth 
up they had been accustomed. Charles Ja- 
cobson wished him good morning with a 
weight at liis heart ; which was scarcely re- 
lieved even while he laughed over the amus- 
ing account which his sister gave of all that 
had passed between herself and Mrs. Clair- 
fait during his visit to the church of Hurst. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

BESSY BROWN. 

We turn a leaf in our history— or the bet- 
ter to support our metaphor, if such it be — 
we shift our ground and look in, just as the 
dusk is deepening into night, upon a neat little 
parlour, in a singularly neat dwelling, close 
to which, and communicating with it by a 
door in the wall, stands the newly erected 
National School of the parish of St. Bride. 
The parlour in question is furnished plainly, 
but with some taste. There is a carpet on 
the floor ; a Pembroke table, cM'ered with a 
blue cloth, in the middle of the room; a 
second table, with leaf let down, close to 
the wall; half-a-dozen rush-bottomed chairs 
ranged round about, and an arm-chair with a 
soil cushion against the side of the iireplace. 
An old-fashioned mirror, with carved maho- 
gany frame, is above the mantel-shelf; then a 
plain black iron grate, filled with the shavings 
of coloured paper, instead of fuel ; a chest of 
mahogany drawers with a little bookcase over 
them ; and sundry other articles of elegance 
and vertUy which we need not stop to par- 
ticularise. A candle is buniing upon the 
table, and by the light which it sheds a 
young girl is plying her needle busily. She 
is very pretty, — very thin ; with a small head, 
and an extremely delicate com])lexion. She 
does not seem to be in health ; for her cheek 



Hushes at times, and a short cough pUgucd 
her. What is she engaged upon ? Baby- 
linen? Why, what can Bessy Brown have 
to do with little cafra, and frocks, and cbemi:^, 
such as these ? Yet away goes her needle 
merrily ; and she herself, if not merry, too, is 
at least resigned: we should be apt almost 
to say, hopeful. 

She plies her needle quickly ; yet see, she 
is evidently thinking of other things than her 
work. She liflts her head from time to time, 
and listens ; and then casts a quick glance 
towards an eight-day clock, which stands in 
one corner of her apartment. She rises now 
and goes to the window, of which she closes 
the shutter, — the blind had been let down 
before, — and then she resumes her seat again ; 
and with it het matronly operations. The 
clock strikes eight. Her cheek flushes more 
than ever, and she lays down her work upon 
the table. There is a step in the lane. It 
comes near, and nearer ; and now it ceases. 
A tap falls guardedly on the window-glass. 
She is on her feet in a moment. She glides, 
rather than moves, towards the door. She 
opens it; and a young man, good-looking, 
and of yeoman-like address, enters. Ab, 
Bessy! little did your friends at Waltham 
Vicarage suppose that the sunken cheek and 
languid step, which they saw and pitied, 
and attributed to other causes, had any con- 
nexion whatever with the intimacy which 
could not but spring up between you and 
your master s eldest son, Frank Dadds. Ah, 
Bessy ! it is a perilous thing for maidens in 
your lowly condition of life to listen to words 
of flattery and devotion, when they fall from 
the lips of young men raised above them, even 
to the height of the yeoman's or the thriving 
shopkeeper's sphere. They are faithless, ever. 
Trust them not, believe them not, flee from 
them if you would be safe ; for, however pure 
your own feelings may be, theirs are diflerent; 
and if you stay to listen evil will come of it. 

So thought Bessy once upon a time. She 
quitted the service of Mr. Dadtls, in order 
that she might no longer dwell under the 
same roof with Frank. She was well-nigh 
sinking under the weight of her troubles, both 
from within and from without when Mrs. 
Jacobsou's kind proi>osal to educate her as a 
teacher seemed to inspire her with new hopes. 
She took possession of the pretty cottage 
which Sir James Evelyn and Mr. Jacobsou, 
jun., caused to be built for her. She gave 
herself up assi<1uously to the duties which her 
new slate of life had imposed upon her ; and 
ail who knew her liked her. The children 
came to be taught by her, not as if they 
were coming to a task, but a pleasure. Their 
parents acknowledged that she did more than 
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justice to her scholars; the rector and his 
bbler seemed to thiuk that tliey could not 
make too much of her ; and every body, high 
and low, rich and poor, gave her a good 
word. 

" It's only a pity," remarked Mrs. Bellows, 
the wife of the blacksmith, and a well-spoken 
woman in her way, *Mhat she should allow 
that scape-grace, Frank Dadds, to come so 
much about her. He's done more mischief 
in this neighbourhood than e'er a young far- 
mer of them all, and that's saying no little. 
Besides, she's too young to live all by herself. 
If I was her mother, I'd hardly agree to it. 
And she is so pretty, too, that I for one feel 
quite concerned about her." 

•* Do you think her pretty ? " replied Susan 
Tapes, the young lady who stood behind the 
counter m Mr. Longlawn's shop, and was 
heisdf an olgeet of considerable and extensive 
admiratioD. **I can't say that I agree with you. 
And 88 to aO thb danger you si>eak about I 
confess that I don't see where it lies. Mayn't 
a youi^ woman be complimented by a dozen 
fellows at a time, and take no hurt from it ? " 
*• Very likely, Susan," replied Mrs. Bel- 
lows. ^^ You've some experience in that way, 
I know, and can speak to the facts of the 
case as well as any body. But I said nothing 
about a dozen beaux. I was fearful of orie, 
and only of oite." 

*^ Oh, as to that," answered Susan, smiling, 
and looking pleased at the indirect compli- 
ment to her own charms, ** there's less danger 
in one than in twenty I And Bessy Brown's 
a knowing giri, for all she looks so innocent. 
1 shouldn't wonder if she managed to become 
Mrs. Frank Dadds yet." 

Alas, alas I Bessy did not become Mrs. 
Frank Dadds. She had been re|)eatedly 
assured that she should one day bear that 
honoured title, and had repeatedly refused to 
believe that such a consummation was pos- 
sible. But when, at length, she became 
mistress of a house of her own, and could 
boast of an income paid quarterly, of not less 
than thirty pounds a-year, the sense of the 
difference of rank between herself and her 
young master became gradually less acute, 
and she suffered him to approach her, more 
than she had yet done, as an equal. It was 
a perilous proceeding, and it ended fatally. 
He could not come in the early part of the 
day, because she was occupied from nine in 
the morning till five in the afternoon with her 
school; and during the sununer months the 
hours that intervene between five and sunset 
are too precious for the industrious farmer to 
waste. He, therefore, stole to her cottage in 
the twilight, that dangerous season to such as 
she, when reason sleeps, and passion; as if 



operated upon by tlio grey, dull light — ti;e 
gloaming, as the Scotch term it — acquires 
additional power by reason of the dimming of 
the sense of vision, and the necessity there is, 
or seems to be, that conversation should go 
on in whispers. Ah, woe and alack*a-day I 
It is the same melancholy tale over again — 
gentle woman, selfish and deceitful man ! 
And so Bessy Brown, the truest-hearted, and 
long the most spotless of all the maidens whom 
Waltham had reared, or its kind old vicar in- 
structed, became a thing at which — were the 
world to know it — the world, ever unfeeling, 
ever cruel, would, forgetful of its own grievous 
iniquities, point the finger of scorn. Oh, 
Bessy ! they knew you not who imagined 
that, after you had once rendered up what 
ought not to have been yielded, peace came 
back to your troubled spirit again. He was 
still as kind as ever. The pledge of marriage, 
as soon as the old couple could be persuaded 
to consent to the arrangement, was renewed 
upon every visit; but it was still deferred in 
its redemption, till the progress of time left 
Bessy without ground to hope that her sin 
and her shame could much longer be con- 
cealed, were they not atoned for as they 
ought to be, and that speedily. 

Bessy rose from her work as soon as the 
first token of Frank's approach greeted her. 
She flew to the door, opened it, fell back for 
an instant, that he might pass through and 
close it behind him, and then cast herself, in 
an agony of joy, into his arms. Oh ! what 
was all the world to her then ? He was be- 
side her again ; his warm breath fell upon 
her neck. His voice sjwke in kind and 
soothing accents to her. He held her in hb 
embrace, and called her his " own Bessy," his 
" beautiful bride," and a thousand endearing 
names besides, to record which on paper, or 
even to repeat them in the hearing of unin- 
terested parties, would be to rob them of all 
that is of value in them. Oh, Bessy ! poor 
Bessy I yours is but the fate of many, 
gentle and true as yourself, trusting still, 
even when wronged, and hoping, where hope 
might well cease to deceive. For Frank was as 
kind as he had ever been, and spoke again of 
the day which should render her a happy wife, 
and him an object of envy to all his acquaint- 
ances ; so that not even the light jokes which 
he passed upon the nature of her employment, 
though they jarred a little, could interfere 
seriously with her gladness. She smiled 
languidly, and rebuked him, half in jest half 
in earnest, and then returned to the sub- 
ject which was never absent from her own 
thoughts. 

" You have talked to them again, Frank, 
haven't you ? You have told your father the 
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trutb — liow >ve are circuiiistaucod — in what 
condition I am ? And how has he answered 

you?'' 

" Oh, Bessy I it is no easy matter to bend 
a man of my fathers temper to any one's 
wishes except liis own. You must have a 
little more patience, love — only a little more. 
1 think that he will give way in the end, but 
for the present he is as o1>stinatc as ever." 

" And did vou tell him it would be im- 
possible to hide the truth much long(»r ?" 

<< 1 did indeed, Hessv. I told him of tlu! 
state you were in, and he was only the more 
savage, abusing you and reproaching mo, 
and swearing, that if 1 did not break off all 
connexion with you he would turn me out of 
doors." 

Bessy's breath came thick and laboured. 
She leaned back upon her chair, and grew so 
deadly pale that her com])ani(m became 
seriously alarmed. He sprang up, caught 
her in his arms, kissed her beautiful forehead, 
and used every endeavour to soothe and com- 
fort her. 

" You must not take on so, Bessy. He's 
a strange, odd-tempered man ; but his bark is 
worse than his bite ; and, for all that he ha^ 
.'aid, I am (|uite as confident as ever I was 
that all will come right in the end. My 
mother " 

" Oh, have you spoken to your mother, 
Frank ?" interrupted Bessy, opening her eyes, 
and gazing at him with eager interest. *' Oh, 
iiave you spoken to your mother ? A woman's 
heart alone can feel for us riglitl}'. Your 
mother will compassionate i/ou as much as 
me. She will intercede for us, Frank, and 
;;et your father to consent Oh, speak to 
her I Do, dear Frank ! and tell her, that we 
will both thank her on our knees if she will 
but befriend us." 

Frank Dadds wa3 a scoundrel, yet his heart 
was not made of the nether millstone; and, 
therefore, the tear which clouded his vision 
then gathered where it stood of its own 
accord. He had never spoken to his father 
at all. Bessy, indeed, was but one more 
added to several who, with less of difficulty 
on his part, and under far more light respon- 
sibilities, as regarded themselves, had ren- 
dered up to him their maiden fame ; and he 
feared to broach at home a fresh subject of 
discord. For FVank's character was notorious 
in the neighbourhood. The honours of 
paternity, such as they are, had been awarded 
to him when he had scarcely attained to the 
seventeenth ye^r of his age ; and the burden 
which that, and other scrapes of the kind, 
imposed upon the old man's finances, was at 
least as much complained of as the moral 
wrong, or tke bad repute that attached to it. 



Wherefore Frank had never ventured to drop 
a liint at home relative to the terms on which 
he stood with Bessy Brown. And, as to 
marrying the poor girl, he had promised, it ii 
true, yea, with oaths, whereof young men of 
his kidney ar(> apt to be ver}' prodigal; but 
the idea of fulfilling the promise was never 
seriously entertained, no, not for a moment 
At the same time we should act unfairly, 
even by him, were we to say that he looked 
upon his own miserable handiwork with in- 
difl'erence. It was impossible to know Bessy 
Brown at all without loving her : she was so 
gentle, so good, so guileless. And Frank, 
partaking of the same nature with the rest of 
his kind, felt that she deserved a far better 
fate than he had wrought out for her. Bat 
he was not going to marry the daughter of 
one of his father's servants. Frank was am- 
bitious in the sense which is usually applied to 
the term by youug men of bis class. He 
shouhl look out for a woman with plenty of 
money ; and, so long as he had money at his 
connnand, he did not care how things went 
at home : for, with a well-filled purse, lie 
could follow the bent of his own huiumin 
elsewhere, whenever the domestic circle 
proved too hot for him ; and beyond the in- 
dulgence of the moment Frank's views rarely 
<'\tende(L How unaccountable it is, that l^ 
men such as he women should so often permit 
themselves to be deceived I how more than 
strange, that the wrong which he may have 
wrought to others tells nothing against him 
in the station on which we have uow fallen, 
if, indeed, it have not an opposite tendency 
among the maiTying portion of the sex in 
general. 

A good deal more passed this evening be- 
tween Fiank Dadds and Bessy Brown, which 
it would serve no purpose, except to lacerate 
the feelings of the reader, were we to repeat 
lie agreevi to every suggestion which she 
threw out, never tailing, however, as their talk 
went on, to insinuate, rather than to express, 
some grave difficulties to the fulfilment of each 
project. He had not taken his mother into 
his confidence yet, but he would certainly 
do so since Bessy appeared to wish it At 
the same time, his own hopes were not san- 
guine in that quarter, for Bessy could not 
have forgotten how angry his mother was 
when .she cjuitted their service ; and his mo- 
ther, as Bessy well knew, never forgave. 
However, Bessy must not take ou so; ways 
and means to get through these difificulties 
would be discovered. Tlie darkest hour of 
th(> night was the nearest to the dawn, and so 
both Bessy and himself would find it. But, 
at all events, nothing more could be at- 
tempted just at present than had already been 
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done. He was obliged to go from home on 
the morrow, and, as he was not sure how long 
business might detain him, he had just run 
I down to say farewell to bis beautiful bride, 
and bid her content herself. She knew that 
he had never loved, nor ever could love, any 
but herself, and that his only object in life was 
to do her justice. 

Bessy listened, as unfortunates such as she 
are wont to do. She eagerly believed every 
word that was spoken ; and though her heart 
fell at the prospect of a temporary separation, 
she in nowise permitted a suspicion of her 
lover's truth to mix itself up with her sorrow. 
** Wouldn't he write to her?" " He would, 
if she desired it; but he thought that the 
coming of his letters would excite surprise 
and suspicion at the post-office, and, for her 
sake* he really tliought it would be better to 
put a restraint upon their wishes." 

" Ah, well I — perhaps you are right. But 
[| yon will leave your address, dearest Frank, 
and I can write to you at all events. It will 
please you to hear how your poor Bessy goes 
on in your absence." 

'< Indeed it would ; and he should give her 
his address at once, only her handwriting 
was well known at the post-office, and, if she 
sent off letters addressed to him, their secret 
would be as completely blown as if it were 
published in church." 

" But she could carry her letters to Canter- 
bury, or take them to Muddleton, or fall upon 
a thousand other devices." 

" True ; but, suppose she were detected car- 
rying letters beyond the village post-office, 
would not people talk? And besides, he 
really did not know how to give any address. 
Hs was going to attend the markets at Rom- 
ford and Chelmsford, and a great many places 
besides; and he could not tell where he might 
be at any given moment. It would be the 
more prudent course not to correspond at 
all ; and, in their circumstances, the voice of 
prudence, however harsh, ought to be lis- 
tened to." 

*' It is curious too," said she, not in any 
querulous tone, but with the perfect simpli- 
city of character which appertained to her, 
** that I haven't a single line of yours in my 
possession. Ah, Frank, Frank ! we women, 
when we do love, love far more unreservedly 
than you men. I have written a score of 
notes, at least, to you, and not so much as 
once have you answered them." 

This was true. Frank never committed him- 
self, in his intercourse with Bessy, by putting 
pen to paper on any subject. Many a little 
tender billet had she sent to him, by the hands 
of a little girl whose parents lived just be- 
yond Touting Hill ; but his only mode of 



replying to them was to seek her out at a 
convenient season, and to say a thousand 
things more endearing than he could have 
written. Moreover, Bessy deceived herself 
when she assumed that her cartels were still 
in his possession ; his first act after having 
been made aware of her condition was to col- 
lect them into a heap, and throw them into 
the fire ; and as the fiame rose, and the ashes 
blackened and crumbled away, he flattered 
himself that all evidence in regard to the in- 
timacy was destroyed. He did not tell her 
so, however, on the present occasion ; but 
after one more kind embrace, one more ear- 
nest assurance that her comfort and respecta- 
bility were of more importance in his eyes 
than all earthly things besides, he let himself 
out at the door and departed. Poor Bessy 
ran up stairs to the chamber, where it was 
dark, and leaning over the lattice watched 
his form sink into shadow, and listened till 
the last of his footsteps failed to reach her. 
She shed many tears that night, but they 
were not all of them absolutely bitter. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THEATRICALS. 

Guy LiTTLEBouRNKliadbecnan inmate of 
the rectory of St. Bride some weeks. He 
came intending to pass a few days with his 
friend, and to spend the remainder of the 
lung vacation on the Continent; but he had 
lingered so long in East Kent that the plan 
of the continental tour was abandoned, and it 
was arranged that he should proceed the day 
after the morrow to his father*s place in 
Hampshire. He had gone to Canterbury to 
make some necessary arrangements for the 
journey ; and Amy was abroad, likewise, for 
Bessy Brown's growing delicacy of appear- 
ance had not escaped her, and her visits to 
the school-house became in consequence more 
frequent. Charles was alone in his study, 
when the graceful form of Lady Evelyn 
crossing the grass-plot in front of the rec- 
tory caught his eye, and he rose to watch 
it, as he ever did, with deep interest and ad- 
miration. He saw that she was troubled; 
there was an expression of restlessness and 
suffering in her countenance, and her very 
eyes appeared as if she had been weeping. 
Charles hurried down stairs, and arrived 
in the hall just in time to hear her express to 
the servant great regret that Miss Jacobson 
was not at hom^, and to see her turn away as 
if to depart again. He called to her, and 
with a sad, sweet smile, she came back, and 
held out her hand to him. 
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" Won't you conic in and .<it down ? Amy 
will soon l)c back, and it will grieve her to 
iind that you called during her absence." 

Lady Evelyn seemed to hesitate for a xno- 
nient, and then accepted the proffered arm, 
observing, that she supposed there could be 
110 impropriety in that, at all events, though, 
indeed, she was so bewildered that she began 
to doubt whether there was any power afall 
in her to distinguish between wliat was impro- 
per and what was not. 

** There is something wrong, dear Lady 
Evelyn," observed Charles, afler he had 
seated her on the sofa, and placed himself 
beside her; *'you arc not at peace with 
yourself to-day. I would not for the world 
obtrude upon your sorrows, but you know, 
that if I can serve you in any way, or con- 
tribute, in ever so slight a degree, to your 
happiness, it will add much to my own your 
permitting me to do so." 

" I know that, Mr. Jacobson," replied Lady 
Evelyn, with difficulty restraining her tears; 
** you are very good to me — ver}-, very 
kind. But nobody can serve me or make me 
happy ; I am the most unfortunate creature 
in the world, for I am always doing some- 
thing that is wrong without being aware of 
it." 

"What have you done now?" asked 
Charles, anxiously ; " has that silly fellow 
been plaguing you again ? " 

** Do you mean Mr. Augu^^tus Smith?" 
demanded Lady Evelyn, her countenance 
brightening like an April sky as she s]>oke. 
** Oh, poor creature ! he has nothing to an- 
swer for at present. It was very good in 
you to speak to him as you did. I sincerely 
hope he will act up to the advice that you 
gave him, in which case we shall have peace 
enough as far as he is concerned. But he b 
not in fault to-day." 

"Then who is?" asked Charles, wondering 
at the versatility of feeling which, in so short 
a space of time, had made itself perceptible in 
his beautiful companion. 

" Nobody," replied she, " except poor I ; 
I am always in fault — I am always doing 
something or another which I ought not to 
have done. It seems that I behaved ex- 
tremely ill last night, and that I must have 
forfeited the respect of all my guests. Did 
vou observe this, Mr. Jacobson? — was I so 
very naughty ? " 

Charles could hardly suppress a smile at 
the half arch, half child-like tone, in which 
this little appeal was made to him ; and, if he 
did not answer it at once by declaring that he 
had seen nothing amiss in her conduct, it was 
because he remembered the apparent care 
with which she had gone out of her way to 



converse with Mr. Augustus Smith; but he 
was distressed beyond measure to find that 
even a moment's hesitation in pronouncing 
her guiltless was interpreted into a sentence 
of condemnation. 

" Oh, tlien, I must have done wrong ! Yoa 
think badly of me too, Mr. Jacobeon. God 
help me I — I am the most unforiuDate of 
women ! " 

" I think badly of you, dear Lady Eve- 
lyn ? Never I There may be trifling pointi 
in your character which even I could wish to 
see changed ; but, as to thinking badly of 
you, believe me that is impossible. But yoa 
have not told me your fault yet ; what is 
it?" 

"Why, with Mr. Littleboume. It seems 
that I got into a comer with him last night, 
and behaved as no married woman ever ought 
to do, — that I have no care for my own repu- 
tation, or the peace of others, and I don't 
know all what. Is this true, Mr. Jacobson? 
— am I so very bad ? " 

" No, no, dear Lady Evelyn — nothing of 
the sort. You are not bad — you are not in- 
different to your own reputation ; and, as re* 
gards the trifling matter alluded to, I cannot 
conceive how any cliarge against you shonld 
be built up upon iU But if you would not 
think me impertinent, or fancy that I wis 
wronging you, even in thouffhtf I should like 
to speak to you in a tone of reuioustrauce, 
such as is never used except where friends 
really understand and love one another. 
May I speak to you thus?" 

" Oh, ytw, Mr. Jacobson I and I will thank 
you as you would wish to be thanked, by 
striving to correct the errors which you 
point out, and doing better for the future. 
Now, what is it ? " 

She had proceeded thus far when the 
drawing-room door oi)eued softly, and Sir 
James Evelyn, unannounced, walked in. He 
bowed low and ceremoniously, and, advancing 
towanis the middle of the apartment, said, — 

" I hope that I am not an intruder." 

Poor Lady Evelyn ! — she became pale as 
ashes, sprang from her seat like one who had 
been detected in the conunission of a crime, 
and, throwing herself into an arm-chair, co- 
vered her face with her hands. Even Charles, 
conscious as he was of the most perfect in- 
tegrity, for he felt that the peace of the hus- 
band, not less than of the wife, was in his 
thoughts, experienced, and could not wholly 
conceal, the sort of confusion which attends 
on a surprisal, or that which may bo con- 
sidercd as such by the party eflecting it 
He soon recovered himself, however, and, 
oflcring his hand to Sir James, begged him 
to be seated. 
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proved to be better than at provincial theatres 
it usually is ; and Sir James, though he looked 
black from time to time, when the conversation 
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deepcn either in tone or in earnestness, made 
himself, upon the whole, very agreeable. 
lie had carried his little girb along with him, 
and Sir James *s affection for his children, 
though displayed by a ])rocess peculiarly his 
own, was quite as firmly rooted as that of fa- 
thers in general. Accordingly, the first th^^c 
acts of the piece passed over much to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. But just as the 
fourth act was beginning the apparition* of 
Mr. Augustus Smith shewed itself in a box 
opposite, and almost immediately, after ex- 
changing nods and smiles with Lady Evelyn, 



laftion might have passed between them. It • withdrew again. 
leemed, also, as if their coming had operated . ^* I hope that odious creature is not coming 
like a charm upon the humours of the rest, here ? " whispered Amy to her beautiful 
Sir James gradually unbent, and became as , friend. 
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" No, I don't see that. The box is paid 
for, and must be filled ; because nothing dis- 
heartens actors so much as playing to empty | 
benches. And, if you refuse to occupy the ' 
place, it will be given to somebody else ; and : 
thus you sec, that the public of Canterbury j 
loses the benefit of your countenance in the > 
])crformance of a charitable act." 

Charles laughed, and shook his head ; how- , 
ever, Lady Evelyn was urgent ; and Amy 
and Guy consented to bear her company, ' 
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'* Won't 3011 coiiie in and }^\t down? An»y 
will soon be back, and it will grieve her to 
iind that you called during her absence." 

Lady Evelyn seemed to hesitate for a mo- 
ment, and then accepted the proffered arm, 
observing, that she supposed there could be 
no impropriety in that, at all events, though, 
indeed, she was so bewildered that she began 
to doubt whether there was any power at "all 
in her to distinguish between what was impro- 
per and what was not. 

" There is something wrong, dear Lady 
Evelyn,*' observed Charles, after he had 
seated her on the sofa, and placed himself 
beside her; "you are not at peace with 
yourself to-day. I would not for the world 
obtrude upon your sorrows, but you know, 
that if I can serve you in any way, or con- 
tribute, in ever so slight a degree, to your 
happiness, it will add much tD my own your 
permitting me to do so." 

" I know that, Mr. Jacobson," replied Lady 
Evelyn, with difficulty restraining her tears; 
** you are very good to nie — very, very 
kind. But nobody can serve me or make me 
happy ; I am the most unfortunate creature 
in the world, for I am always doing some- 
thing that is wrong without being aware of 
it." 

"What have you done now?" asked 
Charles, anxiously ; " has that silly fellow 
been plaguing you again ? " 

"Do you mean Mr. Augustus Smith?" 
demanded Lady Evelyn, her countenance 
brightening like an April sky as she spoke. 
" Oh, poor creature ! he has nothing to an- 
swer for at present. It was very good in 
you to speak to hini as you did. I sincerely 
hope he will act up to the advice that you 
gave him, in which case we shall have peace 
enough as far as he is concerned. But he is 
not in fault to-day." 

" Then who is ? " asked Charles, wondering 
at the versatility of feeling which, in so short 
a space of time, had made itself perceptible in 
his beautiful companion. 

" Nobody," replied she, " except poor I ; 
I am always in fault — I am always doing 
something or another which I ought not to 
have done. It seems that I behaved ex- 
tremely ill last night, and that I must have 
forfeited the respect of all my guests. Did 
you observe this, Mr. Jacobson? — was I so 
very naughty ? " 

Charles could hardly suppress a smile at 
the half arch, half child-like tone, in which 
this little appeal was made to him ; and, if he 
did not answer it at once by declaring that he 
had seen nothing amiss in her conduct, it was 
because he remembered the apparent care 
with which she had gone out of her way to 



converse with Mr. Aiigustus Smith; but In* 
was distressed beyond measure to find that 
even a moment's hesitation in pronouncing 
her guiltless was interpreted into a sentence 
of condemnation. 

" Oh, then, I must have done wrong ! You 
think badly of me too, Mr. Jacobson. God 
help me I — I am the most unfortunate of 
women ! " 

"I think badly of you, dear Lady Eve- 
lyn r Never I There may be trifling points 
in your character which even I could wish to 
see changed ; but, as to thinking badly of 
you, believe me that is impossible. But you 
have not told me your fault yet ; what is 
it?" 

"Why, with Mr. Littleboume. It seems 
that I got into a corner with him last night, 
and behaved as no married woman ever ought 
to do, — that I have no care for my own repu- 
tation, or the peace of others, and I don't 
know all what. Is this true, Mr. Jacobson ? 
— am I so very bad ? " 

" No, no, dear Lady Evelyn — nothing of 
the sort. You are not bad — you are not in- 
different to your own reputation ; and, as re- 
gards the trifling matter alluded 'to, I cannot 
conceive how any charge against you should 
be built up upon it. But if you would not 
think me impertinent, or fancy that I was 
wronging you, even in thought^ I should like 
to speak to you in a tone of remonstrance, 
such as is never used except where friends 
really understand and love one another. 
May I speak to you thus ? " 

" Oh, yes, Mr. Jacobson I and I will thank 
you as you would wish to be tlianked, by 
striving to correct the errors which you 
point out, and doing better for the future. 
Now, what is it ? " 

She had proceeded thus far when the 
drawing-room door opened softly, and Sir 
James Evelyn, unannounced, walked in. He 
bowed low and ceremoniously, and, advancing 
towards the middle of the apartment, said, — 

" I hope that I am not an intruder." 

Poor Lady Evelyn ! — she became pale as 
ashes, sprang from her seat like one who had 
been detected in the commission of a crime, 
and, throwing herself into an arm-chair, co- 
vered her face with her hands. Even Charles, 
conscious as he was of the most perfect in- 
tegrity, for he felt that the peace of the hus- 
band, not less than of the wife, was in hb 
thoughts, experienced, and could not wholly 
conceal, the sort of confusion which attends 
on a surprisal, or that which may be con- 
sidered as such by the party eflecting it. 
He soon recovered himself, however, and, 
offering his hand to Sir James, begged him 
to be seated. 
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*' I expected to have found some other 
frieuds of Lady Evelyn here," observed Sir 
James, looking, however, with a considerable 
cipud upon his brow at Charles. << But Lady 
Evelyn's friendships seem to be as numerous 
as they are warm. I hope that I have not in- 
terrupted any confidential communications." 

" La ! Sir James," exclaimed Lady Evelyn, 
restored, even in this short space of time, to 
perfect self-possession, <' how oan you be so 
silly ? What can I have to say to Mr. Jacob- 
son, or he to me, that we should wish to hide 
from the whole world ? I came to call upon 
Amy, and, not finding her at home, sat down 
with Mr. Jacobson to await her return." 

" And the return, probably, of Mr. Littlc- 
boomey also," observed Sir James, dryly. 

" To be sure," answered Lady Evelyn. " I 
am always glad to see Mr. Littlebourne ; and 
here, in good time, both he and Amy come." 
And so they did. Guy, returning from 
Canterbary, had overtaken Amy on her way 
home from the school-house, and alighted 
from the phaeton, and been her companion 
during the remainder of her walk ; and they 
now entered the drawing-room together, with 
happy faces, on which the flush of exercise 
mantled ; and eyes that spoke as if they had 
been mutually satisfied with whatever conver- 
sation might have passed between them. It 
seemed, also, as if their coming had operated 
like a charm upon the humours of the rest. 
Sir James gradually unbent, and became as 
pleasant and as gracious as was his wont. Lady 
Evelyn cast to the winds, or seemed to do so, 
whatever care might have burdened her when 
she and Charles met ; and Charles, in spite of 
a touch of rather more than his accustomed 
gravity, became cheerful as the lively chat 
went forward. Finally, a proposal was made 
by Lady Evelyn, that the whole party should 
accompany her on the following evening to 
the theatre in Canterbury. 

" I've got a box ; and there is just room in 
it to hold us all. Won't you go, Amy ? and 
you, Mr. Jacobson? and you, Mr. Little- 
bourne ? The money collected at the door, after 
all expenses are paid, is to go toacharitable pur- 
pose, — for thel>enefit of the Kent and Canter- 
bury Hospital, pr something or another of that 
sort. So there's nothing to prevent your going, 
Mr. Jacobson. On the contrary, you ought 
to go, if it were only for the sake of example." 
** But how can my example operate if I 
don't pay any thing for going?" asked 
Charles, with a smile. ** You offer me a seat 
in your box, and I accept it. Well, then, 
doesn't my example tend only to promote a 
taste for theatrical amusements among the 
good folks of Canterbury, which niiglit as 
well, perhaps, be avoided ? " 
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" No, I don't see that. TJie box is paid 
for, and must be filled ; because nothing dis- 
heartens actors so much as playing to empty 
benches. And, if you refuse to occupy the 
place, it will be given to somebody else ; and 
thus you see, that the public of Canterbury 
loses the benefit of your countenance in the 
performance of a charitable act." 

Charles laughed, and shook his head ; how- 
ever, Lady Evelyn was urgent; and Amy 
and Guy consented to bear her company, 
which they accordingly did. The acting 
proved to be better than at provincial theatres 
it usually is ; and Sir James, though he looked 
black from time to time, when the conversation 
of his wife and Guy Littlebourne seemed to 
deepen either in tone or in earnestness, made 
himself, upon the whole, very agreeable. 
He had carried his little girls along with him, 
and Sir James's affection for his children, 
though displayed by a process peculiarly his 
own, was quite as firmly rooted as that of fa- 
thers in general. Accordingly, the first three 
acts of the piece passed over much to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. But just as the 
fourth act was beginning the apparition* of 
Mr. Augustus Smith shewed itself in a box 
opposite, and almost immediately, after ex- 
changing nods and smiles with Lady Evelyn, 
withdrew again. 

" I hope that odious creature is not coming 
here?" whispered Amy to her beautiful 
friend. 

" Why so ? " was the answer. " What 
harm will he do to you, Amy ? " 

<< No harm in the world to me ; but, under 
all circumstances, I should think that you 
would rather not have him near you in so 
public a siluation as this. And, besides, I 
really begin to dislike the man, he's such an 
awkward, gauche sort of being." 

Lady Evelyn laughed as she replied, " Ne- 
vertheless, we can't shut him out of his own 
box." 

" His what ?" demanded Amy. 

" His own box, to be sure. Don't you 
know that it was he who gave me this box ? 
and that to him we are all indebted for our 
amusement this evening ? " 

Amy looked, what she felt herself to be, 
the picture of astonishment. It had never 
entered into her mind to conceive, that Lady 
Evelyn could permit herself to be laid under 
any obligation whatever to a man whom she 
had charged with behaving offensively to her; 
and this sort of obligation — the providing her 
with the means of being amused in public — 
was the very last which would have occurred 
to her as likely to be brought about. Yet 
so it was ; and not only so, but she, and, it 
had well-nigh come to pa«*s, her brother, also. 
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were made, through this want of thought, par- 
takers in the bounty of one whom they had 
solemnly warned against persevering in a 
course which now it would be a hard matter 
to persuade him they did not sanction. She 
had no time, however, to express all this ; for, 
before she could well recover her thoughts, 
the box-door opened, and Mr. Augustus 
Smith, in his own proper person, joined him- 
self to their party. Nothing could exceed the 
propriety, indeed, the bashfulness of his man- 
ner throughout. Afler exchanging a few 
words with the ladies, and ascertaining that 
Lady Evelyn had been amused, and that 
the position of her box was such as she 
liked, he fell back to the seat in rear 
where the children were, and devoted him- 
self throughout the remainder of the night 
to their amusement. 

" What possible harm can there be in this. 
Amy ? *' whispered Lady Evelyn to her friend, 
as the play went on. " Not even Sir James 
himself could discover any thing to find fault 
with in the young man's behaviour now ; and, 
I therefore entreat you not to look so pru- 
dish. I assure you the expression don*t be- 
come your features at all." 

" You arc a strange compound," replied 
Amy ; " full of faults, and continually running 
into imprudences. And yet it is impossible 
not to love you, as we all do, even while we 
blame." 

" Ah, Amy ; — so I have been told all my 
life long. Nobody ever called me beautiful, 
said the sort of nice things to me which I 
have heard them to say to others ; but they 
declared that I wm fascinating. Is that your 
word, too ? Well, never mind. Blame, if you 
like, a very little, but, pray love mc very much." 

" I can't help it, dearest Lady Evelyn," re- 
plied Amy, "nor any body else." 

" Except— except — oh, never mind who !" 

The play came to an end ; a farce succeeded; 
and in due time the green curtain dropped. It 
was time to move : and now Mr. Augustus 
Smith, who had heretofore sat patiently in the 
background, took the lead, by offering his 
arm to conduct Lady Evelyn to her carriage. 
The offer was accepted without hesitation ; and 
Amy, as Sir James led her to the same point, 
could not help observing that, be the conversa- 
tion which passed between Lady Evelyn and 
Mr. Smith what it might, it was carried on in a 
half-whisper, and with all the other outward 
tokens of a very confidential intimacy. Mr. 
Augustus did not, however, take his seat with 
the party. He lingered, indeed, on the kerb- 
stone, gazing into the open window till the 
carriage drove off; but he soon withdrew ; and 
for a minute, perhaps, or something less, nobody 
spoke a word. At last Amy observed, — 
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This is not your own carriage. Sir James. 
Where did you get it ? " 

"It belongs to our kind friends at the 
Grange," replied Sir James. '^Augastin 
Smith not only gave Lady Evelyn a box, but, 
hearing that she intended to share it with your 
brother and you, he insisted on our making 
use of one of his father*8 coaches. It was 
very liberal in him. Amy, wasn't it?" 

** Very," replied Amy, more and more 
struck with the exceedingly false nature of 
the position into which they had been thrown. 
However, she did not revert to the subject 
during the remainder of the drive; and be- 
came rather a listener, than a participator in 
the criticisms on the recent performances, in 
which her companions indulged. At length 
she and Guy Littleboume were set down at 
tlic rectory door ; and Sir James, and Lady 
Evelyn, with the two children, proceeded on 
to Oaklands. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

SHEWING HOW THE GOOD SEED IS SOMETIMES 

SOWN. 

<< You'll attend the first meeting of the 
Waltham Association for the Improvement of 
Agriculture, and the Labourers' Friend and 
Good Servants' Encouragement Society, to- 
day ; won't you, Guy ?" asked Charles of his 
friend, as they sat at breakfast next rooroing. 
'< The name is absurd enough. Let us hope 
that the substance shall prove better. Youll 
go, won't you ?" 

" With all my heart," replied Guy. "If 
you and Amy go, so will I ; but I warn you, 
beforehand, that a more complete piece of 
humbug never was set up. We are not with- 
out similar societies in Hampshire, and I 
defy living man to say that they have done 
the smallest good to any one." 

" Oh, you don't know. There may be 
good done, though you don't perceive it; 
and, at all events, the failure of an attempt of 
this sort in one part of the country offers do 
assurance that it will likewise fail in another. 
I am rather hopeful concerning the experi- 
ment; at least I would be, but for the ill- 
judged resumption of the allotments which 
preceded it." 

" With or without allotments, you may 
depend upon this, Charles, that the only way 
to make whole classes upright is, to convince 
them that industry', sobriety, and an attention 
to the duties of religion, are true wisdom, io 
reference, not merely to the world which is 
to come, but to the world which now is. Offer 
men the means of living with comfort, in pro- 
portion as they shew themselves desirous of 
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doing their duty in the station of life into 
which it has pleased God to call them, and 
jou will work wooden with them. But don*t 
deceive yourself into the persuasion that some 
paltry gifls, bestowed once a-year upon three 
or four individuals in a district, even if there 
attend them as much soft sawder as our 
friend Sir James Evelyn could wish to apply, 
will ever create a right feeling among the 
poor, or operate as an incentive to general 
good conduct. I will go with you if you 
like, and attend the dinner too ; but I have 
seen too much of the working of this 
wretched system to be misled by any spec- 
tacle that may be presented to us, or any fine 
speech that is spoken." 

The first meeting of " the Waltham Agri- 
cultural AsBOciation, and Labourers' Friend 
and Good Servants' Encouragement Society," 
had been advertbed as about to take place in 
all the coonty newspapers; and as most of 
the gentry in the neighbourhood had ex- 
pressed their determination to attend, great 
things were expected from it. Neither were 
these expectations defeated. All the bearers 
of all the most illustrious names in that dis- 
trict, with their wives and their little ones, 
their cattle, and the stranger that was within 
their gates, drove up, in all manner of con- 
venient carriages, to the Lion. The vicar of 
Waltham and his wife were there, of course. 
So were Charles and Amy, and Guy; so 
were Sir James and Lady Evelyn, their fair 
daughters and their governess. And highly 
interesting, to such as relished such shows, 
was the exhibition of flowers and fruits 
wherewith the garden of the inn was set 
out; and to wander through which, greatly 
desiring to taste the latter, constituted the 
chief amusement of the children. But the 
business of the day lay elsewhere. The gen- 
tlemen members of the Association, attended 
by an enormous crowd of labouring people, 
repaired to a field hard by, where six or eight 
ploughs, properly mounted and attended, stood, 
with their huge fat horses and broad-shoul- 
dered ploughmen, ready to begin the fray. 

And now the signal is given. And now 
away from their starting-points dash these 
implements of husbandry, the steady plough- 
man keeping the share firm in the earth ; the 
not less steady driver guiding his team as if a 
line had been drawn from which they should 
in nowise pass; and the horses themselves 
straining and labouring, apparently conscious 
that the eye of the world was upon them, and 
that their renown was to be made or marred 
by that day's exertion. Nor are we speaking 
now* either idly or in any tone of exagger- 
ation. The feelings of the ploughman are 
much excited when brought to such a test as 



this. He is as jealous uf his fame, humble 
though it be, as the leader of an army can 
be of his renown ; and he strives to gain the 
prize, not only because man is, by nature, an 
emulative animal, but because the particular 
man is aware, that his success in the trial 
may determine the bent of his fortunes 
through life; — securing for him, as long as 
youth and strength remain, constant employ- 
ment, or, in the event of failure, leading to 
his removal from office, and the substitution 
of some more skilful artist in his room. And, 
the thoughts which arise in his mind finding 
a response in the minds of the lookers-on, 
there is probably not one labouring man in 
all that throng who does not wish, if he lacks 
resolution to go farther, that he could become 
such a one as the successful competitor. But 
to suppose that these feelings are shared by the 
in-doors servant, far less by the father of a 
family who has had little or no relief from his 
parish during a given number of years — to 
imagine that even the individual selected to 
receive the prize takes it for one atom more 
than it is wortli if for so much — is to be gifted 
with a fancy more fertile and lively by far 
than falls to the lot of men in general, spe- 
cially in the agricultural districts. 

The ploughing-match went off well, and he 
to whom the merit of the best perfonnance 
was awarded looked as if the plaudits which 
greeted him from all sides entered into his soul. 
But neither the competition of skill among 
ploughmen, nor the crowning of monstrous 
bullocks, nor the admiration bestowed upon 
monstrous sheep and pigs, and their not less 
monstrous owners, appeared half so much to 
enlist the sympathies of the president, as that 
part of the play which was yet to come. For 
then, and not till then, it was that the political 
sagacity, not less than the benevolence of the 
founder of the concern, should find scope 
to exliibit itself; and so after we have a 
little explained how the chairman came, and 
how he bore himself throughout the earlier 
part of the day, and gatheied golden opinions 
from all circles, we shall pass over whatever 
intermediate events might have befallen, that 
we may come at once to the pith and marrow 
of the wliole business. 

" The Waltham Association for the Improve- 
ment of Agriculture, and Labourers' Friend 
and Good Servants' Encouragement Society," 
being the creation of his own brain, stood, of 
course, in high favour with the wealthy owner 
of the Grange. He, therefore, determined to 
carry to the first meeting of the body all the 
pomp and parade of which he was master; and 
formed, in consequence, a little procession, 
wherewith to do honour to the occasion, in 
the avenue of the Grange. He himself, 
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having Mr.^. Smith seated beside him, led the 
way in a landau and four, the horses and 
carnage being gaily decked out with pale blue 
ribands. For pale blue is the party-colour of 
the Whig or Whig-Radical section of the con- 
stituency of East Kent ; and at the period to 
which our narrative refers, Whig-Radicalism, 
being in the a/^cendant elsewhere, had still 
some admirers here. Next came an open 
barouche, in which sat the two full-blown 
Misses Smith, with a couple of dragoon 
officers, in coloured clothes of course, occu- 
pying the seat opposite, and playing the 
agreeable to them. The barouche was sue* 
ceeded by a chariot, whereinto were crammed 
the governess, with her charges. And last of 
all appeared the tenantry of the Grange on 
horseback, led on by Mr. Augustus Smith, 
and adorned with light blue cockades in their 
hats, and light blue headbands and streamers 
on their nags. We cannot speak positively as 
to the strength of the squadron, though our 
impression is that, including fathers and sons, 
it mustered somewhere abouta couple of dozen. 
But the general effect of the cavalcade was im- 
posing, and it elicited some cheers, with, we 
might add, a good deal of jeering, as it drew 
up in front of the Lion. 

Mr. Smith, on alighting, was received with 
much a])parent coidiality by Sir John Trott, 
by other gentlemen of the county, and by the 
clergy. Of these latter, it is worthy of re- 
mark, that a good many were present ; and the 
frequent observation was made, that they did 
not consist exclusively of those members of 
the body who, being in some way or another 
connected with the county families, make a point 
of attending all county meetings, as if for the 
purpose of separating themselves from the herd 
— the profanum v^iigns, whose proper s])here 
is in their churches. On the contrary, side by 
side with parson -squires, and with ])arsons, the 
cousins, or the brothers, or the brothers-in-law 
of squires or baronets, might this day be seen 
men of lowly pretensions whose one great ob- 
ject in life was to minister to the spiritual and 
temporal necessities of their brethi en, and to 
guide them to luaven ; for this was an assem- 
blage for purposes purely benevolent. Its 
objects were neither politieal nor polemical, 
nnr sectariah in any sense of the term; and 
hence it attracted, to witness the proceedings, 
many who, now that they stood in the throng, 
half regretted that they had permitted their 
habitual modesty to be overcome, and them- 
seU'e-* to be thus dragged, as it were, forth 
from their retirements. However, Mr. Smith 
was greatly delighted to see himself sur- 
rounded by so large a number of persons of 
known respectability, and he took c^re, in the 
course of not a few complimentary speeches, to 



make the state of his feelings known to all 
present. 

The reader will be good enough to imagine 
for himself the general order of the proceedings, 
as throughout the earlier part of the day they 
were conducted. Fruits and flowers, decided 
upon the day previously, were held up to 
public admiration ; — and their growers praised, 
and rewarded, and dismissed, in all due form. 
Prize-cattle likewise passed in review — from 
the stately ox down to the sleepy-looking 
grunter — and they, too, were applauded, and 
the individuals through whose care they had 
been brought to such a state of obesity and 
suffering, dealt with as belonging to the ho- 
noured band who deserve well of their coan- 
try. Of the ploughing-match we have already 
spoken. And now came the most important 
scene of the drama — that wherein industrious 
labourers, faithful servants, self-denying cot- 
tagers, and suchlike, were led forward to 
have their praises sung by the richest, if not 
the greatest, man within the circle of their 
acquaintance, and themselves held up as pat- 
terns of imitation to their poor neighbours 
High on his chair of state sat the president of 
the Association. It stood alone, within a con- 
siderable space, in the foreground of a low 
platform, and had other chairs and bencbei 
ranged on either hand and behind, the whde 
of which were filled with the beauty and 
fashion of the neighbourhood; — thatb to say, 
with the clans, in the full blow of manly pride 
and female elegance ; — not forgetting the strife, 
or apparent strife, for place and precedence, 
which seemed on all occasions, whether so- 
cial or political, to be natural to them. 
Along the sides of the room, again leaving 
space enough for the advance of the candi- 
dates, were arranged rows of benches, where- 
on the less ilite of the clergy, the nameless 
vicars and curates, with their families, the 
doctors, the attorneys, the yeomen, the farmers, 
the principal tradesmen of the place and of 
the towns adjacent to it, sat. The lower part 
of the chamber, cut off, however, by a strong 
oaken barricade, was set apart for the people; 
and it was cramme<l to suffocation, tliough a 
single glance sufficed to convince such as 
turned their attention thither, that, almost 
exclusively of the young and nipre careless 
members of the society of Waltham and its 
vicinity, that throng consisted. 

There was profound silence when the names 
of the successful competitors were read out, 
and a little shufHing of course took place as 
each, conducted by the stewards, was led 
through the press, beyond the barricade, and 
so up the whole length of the room, to* the 
foot of the chair. First came a stout, good- 
looking man, thirty years old, or more, in his 
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clean, white smock-frock, to receive the prize 
for skill in the handling of the plough. He 
was complimented as the occasion required, 
saw five golden sovereigns counted into a bag, 
took the same at the hands of the pre^dent, 
and, after a fruitless attempt to stammer out 
his thanksy retired amid the cheers of the 
men, and the waving of handkerchiefs by the 
ladies. Others followed in like manner ; — now 
a domestic servant, now a wagoner, or liis 
mate, now a man of all work, whose claims 
had been sifled and his merits ascertained, 
received, in like manner, both praise and jiay ; 
though neither they nor the lookors-on be- 
longing to their own rank in life, seemed 
quite so fully to understand the nature of the 
proceeding, or to see the effect which it was 
meant to produce upon the moral tone of 
society* However, Mr. Smith was not an- 
swerable for this; he assured the fortunate 
individuals that tliey had won a great deal 
more than the sovereigns which it was his pri- 
vilege to present to them, because their cha- 
racters were established in the neiglibour- 
hood ; — and he earnestly hoped that many 
others, fired by what they had seen that day, 
would endeavour to emulate the excellent ex- 
ample which was set to them. The youths 
took the sovereigns, looked very much as if 
they ought to be duly thankful, restrained 
their mirth with considerable difficulty, and 
went away, and, unless common report belie 
them, got extremely drunk the same evening 
with the jolliest of their jolly companions. 

And now came the most imposing cere- 
mony of the whole, the crowning of one who, 
for well-nigh forty years, had served the same 
master in many different capacities, and 
brought up a large family without coming 
for relief to the parish. Timothy Brown 
was the meritorious individual. The whisper 
went, that when it was first proposed to him 
to become a candidate for the five-guinea 
prize, he had spurned the idea with indig- 
nation; saying, which was true, that he de- 
served no praise, far less a reward, for having 
done simply his duty; that he had kept 
away from the parish because he looked upon 
it as disgraceful to depend on any other 
resource fbr a maintenance than his own in- 
dustry and God's blessing; and that the 
gentlemen were exceedingly mistaken if they 
supposed that the poor, any more than the 
rich,' love to have the habits of their do- 
mestic life made a subject of prying inquiry 
and public discussion. Some influence or 
another, that of the apothecary, as one said — 
that of the clergyman, as said another — that 
of his master, Mr. Dadds — or even of Squire 
Smith himself, according to a third surmise, 
had, however, been exerted, and not unsuc. 



cessfully, to overcome the prejudice. And 
so Timothy made his appearance, looking not 
much as if he were satisfied with his position , but 
permitting himself, nevertheless, to be led for- 
ward as other candidates had been to the foot of 
the chair. There he stood, hat in hand, arrayed 
in a clean, well-made gaberdine, and stared 
on the ground, except when, from time to 
time, he cast a glance of impatience elsewhere. 
Mr. Smith rose and addressed him : — 

"Timothy Brown, I have considered it a 
high privilege that on me the duty should have 
devolved of presenting to others the prizes of 
good conduct which * the Waltham Agricul- 
tural Association, and Labourers' Friend, and 
Good Servants' Encouragement Society,' had 
set apart for them. But as none have so 
richly merited the approbation of this meeting 
as yourself, so my pleasure is enhanced mani- 
fold, in that I am permitted to present to you, 
in the name of the Society, this purse and 
its contents. Five guineas are not without 
their worth to any poor man. But it is not 
the money price of the gift which you will 
value ; it is the pleasant recollection that you 
have won for yourself a proud place in the 
esteem of your betters, and now stand forth 
an example of all that is honourable and of 
good repute to those in your own station 
of life. For forty years and more, you 
have worked upon one farm, beginning your 
service with the father, and carrying it 
on with the son ; and thioughout the whole 
of this extended period it does not appear 
that you have ever made application to the 
parish for relief. You are a good man, 
Timothy, and an honest, — you are an indus- 
trious man and full of forethought. I hope 
that those of the labouring people who wit- 
ness the respect with which the gentlemen 
now treat you will go and do as you have 
done, and earn fbr themselves a like reward. 
The rules of tlie Society forbid that you 
should compete again for this particular 
prize. But there are other avenues to dis- 
tinction open to you, and it will at all times 
give me marked pleasure to find you here a 
candidate, and a successful one, too, for the 
rewards which I shall be permitted to dis- 
tribute." 

So saying, Mr. Smith counted the sove- 
reigns into a leathern purse, and handed it 
to Timothy Brown. Timothy took it, but 
with undisguised reluctance, and after a gulp 
or two, replied, in no tone of insolence, but 
respectfully, yet firmly, — 

" I am much obliged to you, sir, and to 
the gentlemen, for this gift. Tve done no- 
thing to deserve praise — I've only endea- 
voured to keep my family as every honest 
man ought ; and if you will be so good as 
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find us in work, since you (Ion*t like to let us 
have any portion of your land, FIl venture to 
say that, to a man, ive*ll keep away from the 
parish, and thank you too/' 

Timothy retired, but the cheering this time 
came more from the lower end of the room 
than from either the platform or the body of 
the place. It seemed, also, as if the president 
of the Association were not altogether satis- 
fied with the result of the proceeding, for his 
countenance fell, and he said a word or two 
in a low tone to those nearest the chair, 
which seemed to produce a like eflect upon 
them. The case was otherwise where Guy 
Littlebourne and his friends sat. 

" Well, Charles,'* whispered (iuy, " what do 
you think now ? — is this the process by which 
we are to elevate the views of the labouring 
classes? — are these men likely to be moved 
to what is right by the annual repetition of 
a farce like this?" 

" Certainly not," replied Charles ; " and so, 
Guy, if you please, we will return to the 
rectory and dine there." 

They did so, and the conse(]uence was 
that they lost a still further display of the 
chainnan's oratory and of the zeal of his 
friends, high and low, to become his imita- 
tors. For the successful candidates were all, 
it ap])eared, brought into the room where the 
members of the Association dined t()g(;ther, 
in order that their healths might be drunk in 
their presence, and theniselves further honoured 
by having a glass of j)ort wine served out to 
each. And toasts going round, and songs in- 
tervening, with "hip, hip, hurrahs," and fer- 
vent wishes for the i)rosperity of the agri- 
cultural interests, the evening passed off with 
the greatest harmony. The local papers of 
the ensuing week were full of it, and, next to 
Mr. Sniitli, it appeared that Sir James Eve- 
lyn was universally admitted to be the best 
speaker ou the occasion. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

A BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 

Guy Littlebourne had been gone some 
time. The autumn, too, was past ; and the 
winter had set in with a degree of severity 
which is not usual in this climate. Then- 
was much snow upon the ground ; a sharp 
frost in the air; an occasional storm, with 
high winds ; and long, dark, and dreary 
nights succeeding upon short, dull, and not 
less dreary days. The labours of the field 
were suspended ; the she<'p penned up in the 
turnip-fields, huddled closely together while 
they ate ; racks, fill(»d with coarse hay, stood 
in the meadows for the sustenance of the 



cattle ; the farm-yards were full of hoTMs 
turned out— of oxen, pigs, and other domestic 
animals ; and the sound of the flail and the 
whirr of the winnowing machine were heard 
in every barn. There was quiet over the 
face of the desolate country, but not con- 
tentment. Work had failed every where. 
The hedger*s bill and the ditcher's spade, the 
hoe, the scythe, the sickle, and the mat- 
tock, all hung useless. on the walb of the 
houses where their owners dwelt. No odd 
jobs were to be found ; and, long and pati- 
ently as they had striven to do without it, 
many were forced by dire necessity to beg. 
Strong men, with able bodies and willing 
spirits, came to the committee-room, and 
humbly entreated, that, since they could find 
no em])loyment, the parish-officers would be 
pleased to grant them some little pittance, 
whereby food and fuel might be procnred for 
their families. It was an idle efTort ; it was a 
profitless attempt. Be the feelings of the 
parish-officers what they might, authority ta 
grant relief remained no more with them. 
The poor fellows were told, that, however 
deeply the gentlemen commiserated their 
case, the new law forbade them to dispense 
one farthing from the amount of rate which 
might have been collected ; and that such as 
really needed must repair to the place where 
the board of guardians for the union sat, and 
make their wants known in the proper quarter. 
There was a good deal of murmuring, 
which is not to be wondered at, considering 
that the board of guardians met but once io 
ever}' week ; and that not only was the 
day of such meeting remote, but that the 
weather threatened to continue as inclement 
as ever : all means of earning the worth oft 
meal seemed, therefore, to be taken away* 
To be sure, the village tradesmen were not 
backward in affonling that credit which, to 
do them justice, they arc generally reluctant 
to withhold ; and the consequence was, that 
scores were run up at the grocer's and the 
bakers, to a far greater extent than had here- 
tofore been customary. But bakers and 
grocers, especially in the rural districts, cannot 
afford to lie long out of their money ; and 
they began in Waltham to put limits to their 
trustfulness, and to ask, as a fresh loaf was 
given, when the many already consumed were 
to be j)aid for. Now, this was a question 
which hungry women felt to be particularly 
out of place. They could not exactly tell ; 
but the board of guardians was to meet on 
the following Tuesday, and their husbands 
were all g^ing to ask for relief, and they 
doubted not to obtain it. As soon as they 
got their money, the baker and grocer should 
receive it ; tliey had no wish to act dis- 
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honestly ; they must live, but desired, of 
course, to pay every one his own. The grocer 
and baker probaUy believed these statements, 
as far, at least, as the willingness of the women 
to pay when they could was set forth by 
them ; but something more than belief is ne- 
cessary to keep poverty from the door. They, 
thereforci extended the credit of the a])- 
plicants guardedly, and to a small amount ; 
so that for a day or two there were short com- 
mons both at Waltham and elsewhere. 

At length Tuesday came, bringing a storm 
of wind and snow upon its back. In the 
midst of this, about two dozen indigent heads 
of families set out from Waltham ; and, pass- 
ing through St. Brides, gathered up, both 
there and in the parish next adjoining, a con- 
siderable increase to their numbers. From 

t other quarters, too, similar movements had 
been made; so that when our friends. Jack 
Knowler, Charley Fox, Jem Twist, and their 

'l companioDi^ arrived at the place where the 
board held its sittings, they found that 
their band, formidable as to themselves it had 
appeaitid to be, constituted but a fraction of 
the assembly. Not fewer than from a hundred 
and fifty to two hundred men, besides women, 
were there. Six-and-twenty parishes, of 
which the union consisted, had all sent out 
their unemployed poor; and such was the 
state of the weather, that, monstrous as the 
sum of these paupers seemed to be, the true 
ground of surprise was, that it had not been 
quadrupled. 

The board of guardians had met that day 
in the best room of the best inn in Sheer- 
bourne. It consisted of half-a-dozen magis- 
trates, and the representatives of the several 
parishes composing the union, chiefly yeomen 
or farmers on a large scale ; and it had for its 
legal adviser an attorney of good name, and of 
a respectable extent of practice in the neigh- 
bouring town of Muddleton. There was con- 
siderable business on hand, too; for to-dav 
the tenders were to be examined which va- 
rious medical gentlemen, invited so to do 
through the public newspapers, had sent in. 
With the peculiar phraseology of the adver- 
tisement in question we have no concern ; 
it was probably such as agreed with the tastes 
of those from whom it emanated, for it invited 
medical practitioners, who might be desirous 
of attending the paupers in the Sheerbourne 
union, to send in sealed proposals against a 
specified time, setting forth the amount of 
remuneration which they would severally ex- 
pect, and explaining that midwifery cases 
must be included, under the general head 
of medicine and attendance. We confess, 
however, that the promptitude with which the 
call was responded to did surprise us. What 



could educated men expect to make out of a 
practice which, extending over a surface of 
forty square miles, or thereabouts, was to be 
remunerated in the lump, by an annual pay- 
ment, which they themselves fixed at eighty 
pounds, or sixty, or even forty ? Yet so it 
was ; and, what is more, when the tenders 
came to be opened, read over, and considered, 
the meeting resolved, by a large majority of 
votes, that the cheapest of the many cheap 
doctors should be employed. Hence a gen- 
tleman who had recently established himself 
at the extreme edge of the union carried all 
before him ; for his was indeed a liberal ofier. 
Though eaeh call to visit the more distant of 
his patients would cost a ride of fifteen miles 
at the least, and that three horses would be 
required to carry him fairly over the whole of 
his ground, he himself put the just value of 
his time, labour, and expenses, at five-and- 
thirty pounds per annum; and the boanl of 
guardians came to the natural conclusion, that 
they acted fairly in accepting his services on 
his own terms. 

To settle this knotty point, to meet and 
overcome the objections that were started to 
it ; to convince the more soft-hearted of the 
members present that the poor stand in need 
of very little medicine, and still less of medical 
advice ; to establish a conviction that the 
pains of childbirth arc (|uite different things 
according as they overtake the pauper or the 
princess, and that the hours which might be 
required to send from Z to A, in order to 
bring the midwife, should he be needed, were 
uf no importance to the poor : to bring all this 
about, and collect the votes, and draw up reso- 
lutions, and write an official letter to the 
doctor, occupied a much longer space of time 
than it takes us to speak of it, duritig the 
progress of which the collective wisdom of the 
union determined, of course, not to give to any 
other subject a portion of their care. Mean- 
while, the two hundred and fifty men and 
women who had toiled from afar through the 
wind and snow, cooled their heels, as they best 
might, in the open streets. Some, indeed, found 
shelter in an allev ; others retreated into the 
stable of the inn ; and one or two, though desti- 
tute of the smallest coin of the realm, betook 
themselves, probably through old habit, to the 
tap. But the landlord, after he had set stools 
and benches for them round the fire, looked 
in vain for orders. They asked whether his 
beer was good, complainc^d that they were 
both hungry and thirsty ; but never came to 
the scratch, by requiring him to draw so much 
a** a pint, or ev( n half a pint, of the liquor. 
The honest man fidgeteiU looked surprised 
and disap])ointed ; and began, in the end, to 
get out of humour. But this was extrenu? 
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bad policy on his part : fur there is nothing . receive them, otherwise they would be takeo 
so foolish as to quarrel with a hungry man, . in at once. But they should ba^e bread." 
unless, indeed, it be the attempt to drive from > *' Bread I'' exclaimed Koowler. " We 
the fire a dozen or two of shivering objects ; want bread, certainly — but we -want soiDe- 
who seem to live only on the little warmth | thing more. There^s not a man on us thit 
which its flame infuses into them. doesn't owe for his last fortnight's wittals ; and 

The paupers shivered, slapped their arms now you offer us bread, and tell us we're to 
across their chests, shook the snow from their . get it a week hence. How are we and our 
hats, and beat their heels and toes against the < families to live till then ? ** 
ground ; wliile the board of guardians, after | *^ That's no business of ours," replied the 
bringing the medical business to a satisfactory ' chainniin ; <* you eame<l plenty of money at 
conclusion, ordered refreshments to be pro- \ harvest time, and ought to have saved a por^ 



vided, and over a roaring fire ate their lun- 
cheon comfortably. They had the good taste 
to cause the fragments of the feast to be 
removed, ere they directed the hungry 
paupers to be admitted ; and sat in due form, 
the chairman at the head — the rest, whether 
squires or farmers, each upon his hard, yet 
comfortable oak chair, in two rows, one on 
either side of the table. And before them 
were summoned, in alphabi^tieal order, the 
representatives of the biting poverty that 



tion of it till now. But you did not choow to 
do this; and now you must suffer for yoir 
own improvidence." 

"And where were we to find the rent, 
and the children's shoes and clothes, and our 
own ? Money at harvest ! To be sure we 
did. If it hadn't come then, we shouldn't 
have been here to-day to tell of our sufieringi. 
We are starving. They won't trust us any ^ 
more in the shops. What are we to do ?" '} 

*^ Go back to your parish, and make your f 



prevailed in the several parishes of which the ■ cases known to the gentlemen there. If they 
union was compounded. It has not been can't find you in work, they will, probablyi 
recorded what passed between the petitioners get up a subscription, or do something eke 
and the authorities, while the parishes higher I for you. At all events wc have no power to 
on the list than Waltham stood to hear their relieve you. The law will not allow us. Yoa 
doom. That the people came out with coun- 
tenances grieyously fallen, well-authenticated 



may go. 

**The law not allow you to relieve w? 
tradition states ; but the causes of this cha- We don't believe a word of it. The law 



grin, as well as the nature of the discussions ought to take care of the poor as well at the 
that led to it, lie hidden in the mists of rich. If it don't, what right have we to obey I 



obscurity. The case is different in regard 
to Jack Knowler, Charley Fox, Jem Twist, 
and their companions in misery. These ap- 
proached the seat of the judges, when sum- 



it ? Relief we want, and relief we shall have^ 
let the consequences be what tliey may." 

The reader is not to suppose that the 
paupers from Waltham were one whit more 



moned, and told a tale, probably diH'ering but , excited on the present occasion than those from 
little in essentials from that which had been ' other jmrishes in the union. The same spirit 
told by the five-and-tweuty gangs, or bodies, j ])erva(led them all ; indeed the sole differeuee 
that preceded them. ; between their respective cases was this, that the 

" Wc cannot get work. We have been Walthamites, coming last, came with the acca- 
without employment these three weeks. We mulation u])on their minds, of all the wrongs, 
have sold or pawned our very blankets to ' real or imaginary, which their predecessors in 
])urchase food and firing. We, and our wives, i the board-room had endured. They, there- 
and our little ones, are starvitig. Find em- fore, spoke out more boldly than the others, 
ployment for us, and we will (lo it ; or else ; But it soon appeared that the disposition to 
givt; us relief: for the grocer and the baker ' go beyond words was to the full as vehement 
will not trust us further, and we are ready to | among the rest, as among them. The stair 
perish." ' leading up to the board-room, the inn-yard 

How was the cry met? Thus: beneath, the street in front of the inn, and on 

"Certainly they should be relieved. It each side of it, became crowded with angry 
was no part of the board's business to find ' men and women. They shouted, they swore, 
work for any body ; neither would they i they threw their arms about, and raised that 
undertake, as individuals, to employ more ' melancholy cry, which has more than once 
men than the land needed. But the poor j echoed through our land, ** Bread or blood I " 
would be fed. Let them come next board • The guardians barricaded their door, and one 
day, and they should receive orders on the ; or two, who flattered themselves that they were 
parish-officers for bread, proportiotiate in popular, looked out from the window, and 
amount to the numbers and necessities of their harangued the throng. But nobody would 
families. The house was not yet ready to listen to them. On the contrary, a shower of 
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suow-balls drove theiu from their places ; and 
presently stones came rattling through the 
glass, and d&^^hing up agaiui the opposite 
wall. By and by a rush was made at the 
door. 

" Keep it close, for God's sake ! " shouted 
the chairman ; " and stay you here while I 
escape by the back window. My horse is 
saddled below. I will ride to Muddleton, and 
return in no time with the soldiers. We will 
all be murdered if these rioters break in. 
Keep the door shut, as you value your lives I" 

The Board of Guardians applied its united 
strength to hinder the door of the Board-room 
from being burst in; and, probably because 
the people retained some sense of moderation 
amid their fury, they succeeded. But the 
windows in front of the hotel all went to 
shiTers; and a baker's shop, at no great 
distance from the gate- way, was plundered. 
Seeing this^ the rest of the tradesmen in the 
village closed their shutters ; and the village 
became in five minutes like a place taken 
possession of by an enemy. But the chair- 
man was not forgetful of the necessities of his 
brother-functionaries. He scrambled through 
a narrow window upon the roof of an out- 
house, let himself down into the back part of 
the yard ; found his horse, where he expected 
to find him, saddled ; and springing on his 
back, escaped through a gate in rear of the 
premises. Nobody saw him flee ; neither, 
amid the tumult of their own voices, did the 
rioters detect the sound of his horse's hoofs. 
The distance to Muddletou being somewhere 
about a mile and a half, he traversed it very 
quickly. He made for the quai^ters of the 
officer who commanded the detachment 
Forthwith the trumpet SQunded ; and in less 
than half an hour, a body of twenty cavalry 
were pushing, at speed, under his guidance, 
upon Sheerboume. They did not arrive there 
one moment too soon. The mob, having 
broken into the inn-cellar, and seized, as is 
their wont, the spirits with which it was 
stocked, were alreaidy approaching that state 
of ebriety which renders men capable only 
of crime : there was a cry for fire. There 
were threats, uttered with oaths, that the 
Board-room, and all its inmates, should be 
burned ; and more than one savage arm 
already waved a torch in the air, when the 
cry arose, " The soldiers are coming I" How 
shall we describe the scene that followed? 
Away ran the people, men and women 
jostling each other. The comparatively sober 
took to the fields, and leaped across hedges 
and ditches, where the horsemen could not 
follow. The more drunken tried to reel 
through the street; and were struck sharp 
blows upon the heads and shoulders with the 

13 



flats of the dragoons* sabres. Women screamed 
— men vociferated. But upon no part of that 
strange assemblage, was a more marked effect 
produced than upon the Board of Guardians. 
They, too, began to give up all for lost. One 
or two having escaped after the manner of the 
chairman, caused the attention of the besiegers 
to be directed to that side; and the means of 
egress for the rest were taken away at once, a 
detachment of the mob moving round with 
shouts, and discharging whole vollej^s of stones 
at the window. Moreover, the door was 
split. Chairs, tables, a heavy sideboard, had 
all been piled up against it ; but they reeled 
and tottered under the repeated efforts of the 
people without to remove them. And hence 
it came to pass, that the unhappy Board were 
already considering how it behoved them to 
act in a last emergency. The brave, and 
there were many brave there, armed them- 
selves with the fire-irons and pieces of broken 
chairs, determined to sell their lives at the 
dearest rate possible. The more timid wrung 
their hands, and wished, at that moment fer- 
vently, that the abominable New Poor-Law 
had never been enacted. But, now all this 
came to an end. The siege was rased. The 
blockading force, driven back in confusion, 
was dissolved ; and the resolute and the 
craven walked forth together to welcome their 
deliverers; and immediately afterwards to 
make the best of their way to their respective 
homes. It does not appear that any more 
business was transacted that day by the 
Board of Guardians of the Sheerbourne Union. 
And when the body met again, just seven 
days subsequently, it was found, that, in point 
of numbers, it had marvellously diminished. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

SICKNESS AND POVERTY. 

No commitments, nor trials, nor any other 
manifestation of the law's power to punish 
where its rights are infringed upon, followed 
this outbreak. Probably the magistrates felt, 
that their case, though legally strong, was 
morally feeble ; for it was the first applica- 
tion which the people had made under the 
new order of things ; and that they should 
mistake both their own rights and the liabili- 
ties of those before whom they were urged, 
was not, perhaps, greatly to be wondered at. 
To be sure, it would have been as well had 
they adopted some milder method of making 
their views known, for the Greyhound must 
be put in a state of repair, and the Hundred 
would have to pay for it. But there waj« no 
power any where to i^isiue warrantii, unless in- 
formations should be lodged, upon oath, in 
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the first instance; and the guardians, some 
through compassion, others in sheer timidity, 
hung back from taking the lead in a prosecu- 
tion. Accordingly, though Knowler, and 
Fox, and Twist, crept about for a day or two 
stealthily, they finally recovered their self- 
possession, and began, in due time, to fancy, 
that they had not only not done wrong, but 



was done, and then dismiss him with boy's 
pay. But it seemed never to have occurred 
to him, that George and Jem U^ether might, 
on the farm, or even in the woods, do him as 
much service as their father, and earn between 
them their father s wages. The consequence 
was, that in Brown*s household there ceased 
to be, ere long, the rude abundance which once 



that their stopping short where they did was ■ prevailed there. Even the five-guinea priie 
the sole error of which, throughout the pro- | which Timothy had been recommended by 
ceeding, they had been guilty. the president of the Waltham Agricultural 

Meanwhile there was considerable sufiering, Association, and Labourers* Friend and Good 
if not positive want, in many dwellings in Servants' Encouragement Society, to lay oat 
Waltham, and, among others, in the house of upon some piece of furniture, and preserve 
Timothy Brown. His master, though he had an heirloom for his children, was of necessity 



;i 



taken his bit of land from him, did not cast 
him ofl". On the contrary, Timothy was era- 
ployed from Monday to Saturday in threshing, 
till the requisite amount of grain was beaten 
out, and then in lopping branches from the 
trees in the garden, making up fagots, and 
the like. Unfortunately, however, it befell 
one day, that in striking at the bough of an 
apple-tree, he missed the wood, and brought the 
bill down upon the back of his own hand. It 
was a terrible gash. The sinews were cut asun- 
der, and the poor fellow, wrapping his hand- 
kerchief about the wound, made his way home 
with great difficulty, and there fainted. The 
village doctor came, and paid liini every atten- 
tion. But Timothy took to his bed, with the 
pleasant prospect before him of a tedious ill 



broken in upon ; and melted away — iroprovi- 
dently, as came by and by to be assertedy — 
grudgingly, and of dire necessity, as the wife 
of the sick man affiimed, in providing nourish- 
ment for her husband, and necessary food for 
his younger children. 

Timothy Brown was a shy man, as many 
of the best of his class are apt to be. He had 
stinted himself of all comforts, and his family 
of their very food, yet he would not make 
his distress known iM^yond his own cirde. 
Mr. Jacobson visited him regularly, desired 
to know whether he were in want, pressed, 
from time to time, a few shillings upon his 
acceptance, but was refused. The conse- 
quence was, a low fever, which, ending in 
typhus, broke down the last hope of the 



mily to earn bread for his household can least 
easily be dispensed with. 

Mr. Dadds was not a bad man, in the ex- 
treme sense of that term. He paid his bills 
regularly. He acted up to the letter of every 
engagement into which he might happen to 
enter. Whatever he agreed to give to his 
workpeople he gave them, and was not 



these three months ; and what was to become 
of them, the wife, the little children, and even 
the two young men, in all that time, God alone 
could tell. Mr. Jacobson sent port- wine to 
the cottage. Mrs. Jacobson insisted on sup- 
plying the patient with a good meal of animal 
food twice or thrice a-week ; and if he did 
not eat much of it himself, there were plenty 



more rude in his style of address than his of mouths at hand ready to receive it. Bat 
neighbours. But Mr. Dadds loved money. Mr. Jacobson*s means were not large. He 
He had no notion, moreover, of resisting the : had many other claims upon him, and though 
tide of popular opinion, especially when it | several of the farmers, and especially Mr. 
set in in favour of low wages, and what was j Dadds himself, became more liberal of their 
assumed to be an economical system of farm- | gifls, in proportion as the poor man*s illneit 
ing ; and hence, though he went and saw poor , (leepened, — the impossibility of meeting such a 
Brown in his bed, and sent him some mutton ; case, through the exercise of private benevo- 
once or twice, and a little strong beer, he did lence soon became apparent. Timothy did 
not propose, what indeed Brown had no right not recover ; and his wife, after disposing of 
to expect, to continue the sick man*s weekly all that she could well spare from her litde 



allowance during his sickness. Neither did 
it occur to him that Timothy's sons might be 
made available in their fathers room. He 
found for them no increase of employment. 
If he wanted a lad, from time to time, to assist 
the looker, or dig turnips for the sheep, he 
would send for George or Jem (seldom for 
both together), and keep him busy till the job 



stock of household furniture, was forced to 
appeal to the parish. 

The guardian for the parish of Waltham 
for this year was Mr. Rigden, a highly re- 
spectable yeoman, as we have had occasion to 
shew — intluential in the place, because of the 
extent of his occupancy, and much in the 
confidence of the new squire, for whom he 



ness ; at that very season of the year, too, household. It was clear, that their father, if 
when the exertions of the head of a poor fa- he recovered at all, would not be fit for much 
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acted in the capacity of steward. Mr. Rigden 
was thoroughly acquainted with the character 
and condition of the applicaot Had the 
power rested with him, he would Iiave sup- 
plied her wants liberally, and given an order 
for the attendance of the parish doctor to 
boot. But he had no power left him. He 
explained this to Mrs. Brown, gave her five 
shillings out of his own pocket, sent a lad 
after her with six or eight pounds of good 
fresh mutton, and desired her to hold on as 
well as she could till next board-day, when he 
would make a point of being present to sup- 
port her petition. He then proceeded to the 
Grange, where business of a different sort 
called him, and was, in due time, closeted 
with Mr. Smith in his well-furnished library. 
The squire saw that there was a cloud upon 
his steiraTd*8 brow, and questioned him con- 
ceniiDg the origin of it. 

" Well ; and so you gave her five shillings 
and SIX pounds of mutton, and promised to 
support her petition at the board," observed 
the squire, ailer Mr. Rigden had explained 
the case. " Nothing could be more generous 
than your behaviour. It was kindly done 
and excellently meant; but it was a great 
mistake, Rigden, a very great mistake in- 
deed.** 

«* I can't think that, sir," replied Mr. Rig- 
den. ** There's not a better man in all the 
union than Timothy Brown ; and if we don*t 
stretch a point to help such as he in the time 
of sickness, the encouragement held out to 
the labouring classes in general will be small 
indeed," 

" My good fellow, you are altogether de- 
ceiving yourself. Habits of forethought and 
industry in a whole class are not created by 
the indiscriminate application of what is called 
charity to individuals of that class. Your 
bounty to Mrs. Brown may do her and her 
family some temporary good, but it will inflict 
a lasting evil on the parish and on the neigh- 
bourhood." 

" In what way, sir ?" 

" First, by impeding the growth among the 
labouring classes generally of that prudence 
which all above them in the scale of society 
are obliged to exercise; and next, by mis- 
leading them into a notion that, aflsr all, the 
new law is not so stringent as they have been 
led to suppose ; and thus inducing them to 
trust to a resource which, in the hour of real 
difficulty, will fail them." 

" I cannot quite follow you, sir," answered 
Rigden. " 1 don't see the imprudence of 
which poor Brown has been guilty. He met 
with an accident ; his constitution gave way 
under it, a bad fever came on, and for six or 
eight weeks he has not been able to earn a 



shilling. He couldn't help getting behind 
under these circumstances. I really don't see 
how any amount of prudence could have pre- 
vented it." 

" Certainly not. No amount of prudence 
could have prevented the accident and the 
evil results that have arisen from it. But 
Brown has been in steady work all his days. 
He ought to have saved money, and would 
have done so, but for the demoralising in- 
fluence of the old Poor-Laws. How would 
society go on, if you and I, and thousands 
not so well off* as either of us, were to live up 
ts the amount of their incomes from week to 
week, and the moment sickness came to be 
dependent on the bounty of others ? My good 
friend, Rigden, you have a great deal to 
learn yet ; and the first, and perhaps the most 
difficult lesson will be to stifle feeling in all 
such cases as this, and to act upon pure prin- 
ciple." 

'* But then, sir, only think of the amount 
of Brown's earnings. He has been a good 
and faithful servant, and therefore his master 
has employed him steadily since he was a lad. 
But his wages have never, in the best of 
times, exceeded a pound a- week ; and for 
these last seven years they have not averaged 
more than twelve shillings. And upon this 
he has brought up a large family creditably, 
without ever coming to the parish till now. 
What more have we a right to expect from 
him?" 

" Is this Brown the same who won a prize 
from the Waltham Agricultural Association, 
and Labourers' Friend and Good Servants' 
Encouragement Society ?" 

" The same, sir." 

" Why, then, I'll tell you what ; — he's a bad 
style of man. He took the five guineas with 
as thankless an air as if he were doing a 
favour, not receiving one. However, let that 
pass. I have no particular feeling against 
him on account of his rudeness that day ; for, 
as I said before, in cases like the present, we 
must surrender ourselves to the guidance, not 
of feeling but of principle. And, upon prin- 
ciple, I contend, that to relieve such people 
with money, or even with food, except in the 
workhouse, is to offer positive encouragement 
to the growth of habits of improvidence every 
where. You say, that he has earned as much 
as a pound a-week, and never less than twelve 
shillings : and that on this money he has 
brought up a large family respectably. Well ; 
what then ? Was it not his duty to do so ? 
Does he deserve praise for merely doit)g that 
which he would have been sent to prison for 
neglecting? But he has not done all his 
duty, it appears. He has laid by nothing 
against a rainy day, and becomes, in conse- 
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qiicuce, the very first illness that takes him, a 
burden upon others." 

" I beg pardon, sir, but I cannot conceive 
how he was to lay by any thing." 

" So much for the working of a law, which 
seems to have been enacted for the express 
purpose of rendering the poor improvident, 
and the rich indifferent to the moral debase- 
ment of their inferiors. Not save out of a 
pound a-week I Why, what becomes of the 
Irish, who never earn a third of the money? 
or the labouring classes in Scotland, or in 
German v, or in anv other countrv where the 
law does not require that their neighbours 
shall maintain them, whenever they become 
subject to the ordinary accidents of human 
nature? Your friend, Brown, ought to have 
laid by five shillings every week, at least, out 
of his twenty ; atid even his twelve might have 
endured the reduction of one or two ; for his 
children are pretty well grown up by this 
time, and most of them provided for. Hasn't 
he two stout lads at home ? Why don't they 
maintain their father during his illness? He 
worked for them long enough, why don't they 
work for him now ?" 

" There's no work for anybody just at pre- 
sent, sir ; almost all the parish are out of 
employ ; and I'm afraid that we shall have a 
very heavy day of it next Tuesday, for the 
whole of the union is, I understand, circum- 
stanced pretty much as we are." 

" Very well, Rigden, we must take the bull 
by the horns at once. The house is ready, I 
believe, for the reception of paupers now. 
We must bring it into play, otherwise the 
reform in the Poor-Law will be a farce." 

" I'm afraid the walls arc not yet dry, sir; 
and if this weather last, I don't see much 
chance of their drying in a hurry. Besides, 
the house, large though it be, will never hold 
one half of the unemployed men and their 
families." 

" Very likely," answered Mr. Smith ; " and 
you may take my word for it. that not one 
half of them will accept the offer when we 
make it. As to the walls being damp, if we 
wait till they become as dry as we could wish 
them to be, there will be no possibility of 
applying the test these six months. I dare 
say the paupers will be as comfortable there 
as in their own cottages." 

Mr. Rigden was considerably shocked. 
Like the rest of his order, he had long com- 
plained of the burden of the rates and the dif- 
ficulty of keeping the poor in employ. And 
though somewhat jealous of the powers con- 
ceded by the new act to assistant-commis- 
sioners and a central board, he hiid reasoned 
himself, with the help of his landlord's logic, 
into a belief that the law was a prodigious 



boon to all classes. But so abrupt an enunci- 
ation of the principle on which it was founded 
staggered him. He began to ask bimsdf, 
how far, in his own family, twelve shillings 
a-week would go, to provide food, and rai- 
ment, and fuel, and house-rent, and medical 
attendance, for six or eight persons? He 
thought of Timothy Brown, and of others like 
him, as entitled morally, if not legally, to 
milder treatment than the offer of an asylum 
in a house, where husband and wife must 
cease to communicate with one another, and 
mother and children occupy separate iqiart- 
ments. Let it be remembered that Mr. Rig- 
den thus reasoned at a time when no modify* 
ing clauses had been appended to the bill- 
when the law stood in its original nakednesi, 
prohibiting the application of out-door rdkf, 
except for a specified period, in bread; tDd 
requiring, peremptorily and without resem, 
that paupers should be relieved only in the 
house, husband and wife being there sepa- 
rated, and children removed from under the 
care and supervision of their parents. Time 
and experience have, in these respect^ 
wrought some changes. More time and more 
experience will probably effectuate more 
changes ; but however this may be, our his- 
tory refers to facts as they were a few yeuv 
ago, and which, as they opened upon Mr. 
Rigden's perceptions, staggered him. He 
made no reply to the squire's concluding 
observation. He probably felt, that to con- 
tinue this discusion would be useless; he^ 
therefore, turned to the private business, a 
question of some delicacy too, which had 
brought him to the Grange. The farmers, it 
appeared, were beginning to complain of the 
enormous increase of hares and rabbits in the 
neighbourhood. The young wheat was suf- 
fering in many quarters, and the turnips, 
nibbled and exposed to the frost, were rottiog 
on the ground. They had, therefore, be- 
sought Mr. Rigden to lay the case before the 
squire, and to urge, either that he would keep 
the vermin within moderate bounds, or make 
some allowance at rent-day for the havoc which 
they were creating. 

Mr. Rigden performed his appointed task 
with as much delicacy as circumstances would 
permit ; but, as the lawyers say, he took no- 
thing by his motion. Mr. Smith was asto- 
nished that any of his tenants should forget 
themselves so far as to interfere between him 
and his amusements. He should certainly not 
kill off his hares and rabbits to please any of 
them. It had cost him much trouble and ex- 
pense to get up the game upon the estate; 
and he must say, that the cool assurance of 
liis neighbours, in finding fault with the re- 
sults, amused him greatly. 
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•* l*m afraid, sir,** continued Mr. Iligden, 
** that the game and the refusal to grant relief 
together will prove too much for the forbear- 
ance of the people by and by. We've been 
wonderfully free from poaching hitherto ; but 
I wouldn't answer for what the winter may 
bring forth, particularly if this hard weather 
continue." 

" Just let them try that prank," replied 

Mr. Smith. << Game is as much property as 

fiheep or cattle, and the laws which protect 

it are eminently useful. I hope that none of 

the dissolute young men, of whom our parish, 

I suspect, has its own share, will so far forget 

themselves as to take to poaching. But if they 

do, they may depend upon it, that 1*11 be down 

upon them. There's nothing in the world 

I hate so much as a poacher. A poachers 

worse than a thief, and is just as likely to 

end in becoming a murderer as not. Til 

hare spring-guns and man-traps in Bogley 

Wood immediately, and the keepers shall re- 

doulile their vigilance.** 

** Then I'm to tell the tenants that you 
can't think of killing off the rabbits, and don't 
mean to listen to any complaints which they 
may make at rent-day." 

^ Certainly. And you may add, that I am 
veiy much astonished, all things considered, 
at their presuming to send me any message 
upon the subject.'* 

" Very well, sir,** replied Mr. Iligden ; 
after which he took up his hat, made a low 
bow, and withdrew. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

WEIGHTY QUESTIONS THAT ARE OF FREQUENT 

RECURRENCE. 

''My Dearest Charles, — I wish that 
Amy and you would dine here the day after 
to-morrow. I have asked young Clement to 
meet you. He is really a fine young man, 
and in many respects an able. His piety is, 
like your own, of the most unaffected kind ; 
and I would fain make an effort to divert him 
fi'om a course which is sure to lead to evil, 
however excellent his motives may be in pur- 
suing it. Come and help me. 

Ever your affectionate father, 

" Hugh Jacobson." 






<( 



Such was the tenor of a note which was 
handed one morning to our friend Charles 
Jacobson by his father's servant It referred 
to an individual, who was not now for the 
first time brought under the notice of the 
young rector ; for Mr. Clement and he had 
been contemporaries at Oxford, and though 
not members of the same college, had been 



led, through a similarity of tastes in many 
respects, to associate a good deal together. 
The changes and chances of time and tide 
had, however, for several years divided them. 
Mr. Clement continued at the University 
after Charles quitted it, and had now esta- 
blished himself, only about three months, upon 
a curacy, in East Kent; — whither a breach 
between himself and the head of his house, on 
the all-engrossing subject of the Church's re- 
generation, had driven him. For Mr. Clement 
was not content to stop where many others 
did. He went forward, on the contrary, to the 
very verge of Tract XC. and was suspected, 
with some apparent reason, of going farther. 
The bondage of the Church to the State, by 
reason of its position as an establishment, 
constituted with him a topic of frequent com- 
plaint. He mourned over the divisions that 
prevailed in the body of professed believers. 
The Reformation was, according to his view 
of such things, the worst evil that ever befell 
Christianity ; and to Rome, as the mother of 
all true churches, his eyes were continually 
turned. Not that he was blind as yet to the 
errors of the Romish creed, however desirous he 
might be of softening them down, or accounting 
for them. He saw these things clearly ; yet he 
fell into the delusion of imagining, that some- 
where or another a neutral field might be dis- 
covered, whereon, without any vital concessions 
on either side, the Churches of Rome and of 
England might meet. A Christian and a 
righteous wish — but altogether baseless I 
Rome will not move from her errors ; Eng- 
land may not abandon the truth : and thus 
between them a great gulf is fixed, which, so 
far as human foresight permits us to determine, 
will never be overpast. 

Though thus strongly biassed in favour of 
a reunion of parties, which can amalgamate 
only by the absorption of the one in the other, 
Mr. Clement, when he came into the vicinity 
of Waltham, was in the strictest sense of the 
term, a minister of the Anglican Church. He 
subscribed to her confession of faith cordially. 
He regarded her liturgy as the most sublime 
of uninspired literary productions. He obeyed 
her instructions, as they had been interpreted 
to him, with a strictness which produced 
embarrassments innumerable. He was in 
constant hot water with his parishioners, if, 
indeed, the expression be allowable, in refe- 
rence to one who was never known to have 
written or uttered an intemperate word in 
his life ; but through good report and evil, 
went forward in the way, as he believed, of 
his duty, unswer\'ingly. His was no case of 
offertory sentences read, yet no offertory 
collected. He began on the first Sunday after 
his introduction to his people, to require their 
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alms, ere he would pronouiict} over tliera the 
blessing, or call upon them to join him in 
prayer for the whole state of Christ's Church 
militant here on earth. And though, for very 
shame, not a few cast their mites into the 
treasury, a strong feeling against a con- 
tinuance in the practice was excited. It was 
this circumstance, indeed, not less than a 
knowledge of the young man's exemplary 
zeal and conduct, which induced Mr. Jacob- 
son to seek him out. And as the good old 
vicar spoke kindly— not blaming at all — but 
rather striving to soothe, while he gave 
counsel, Mr. Clement met his advances half- 
way, and they became, by degrees, friends as 
well as neighbours. And Charles, whose 
recollections of the man were all of the plea- 
santest kind, at once accepted his fathers 
invitation, with the purpose of renewing the 
ac(|uaintance that formerly subsisted between 
them ; and, should appearances favour, of 
fostering it into a warmer feeling. 

The dinner-party at the vicarage consisted 
of no more than the family of the host, of 
Mr. Clement, who was the guest of the day, 
and one or two of the younger clergy of the 
neighbourhood, to whom ^I^. Jacobson con- 
sidered it a duty, as well as a privilege, to 
extend the benefit of his hospitalities and his 
example. The best feeling prevailed among 
them ; and on every point of real importance, 
their views, as each enunciated his own, were 
found to coincide. Neither was any dis- 
putable question started till the servants had 
withdrawn ; when accident, as it not unfre- 
quently does, gave a decided turn 'to the eon- 
vei*sation. Dr. Hook, the able and exemjdary 
vieai of Leeds, had just accomplished the 
consecration of the noble church which owes 
its existence, in that populous town, to his 
exertions ; and the newspapers were still full 
of the solemn pomp which had marked the 
occasion. Moreover, Mr. Clement had been 
one of the numerous clergymen who formed 
the procession, and assisted in the ceremony ; 
and his enthusiastic spirit continued to stir 
within him as often as the remembrance of 
the scenes which he had witnessed there 
recurred to him. Nothing, indeed, delighted 
him more than to find some one, who, taking 
an interest in such matters, and not having 
been present to behold the reality, desired to 
be informed concerning it. C)ne of Mr. 
Jacobson's guests happened to be of this 
number ; and Mr. Clement, nothing loth, 
repeated over again details, which, to the rest 
of the party, were as familiar, as they probably 
are to those among the readers of these pages, 
in whose eyes, were we to recapitulate them, 
they would find favour. 

"It was a noble scene," continued the 



enthusiastic young man, his eye flashing, and 
his cheek crimsoned as the vision passed 
before him. "It carried one back to the 
times of the Church's true glory, while as yet, 
being as a city at unity within itself, she shel- 
tered beneath her wings the entire Christian 
world. Ours was not a little gathering of 
clergymen from the same diocese, or, perhaps, 
from the same deanery. The four quartent 
of the globe sent their representative church- 
men to Leeds. Prelates from America, from 
Scotland, from the Islands of the far Pacific, 
were among us there. Ireland gave us her 
sons ; India greeted us ; Africa bestowed 
upon us her blessing. It was a noble spec- 
tacle ; and the spirit that pervaded the meet- 
ing was catholic in the best sense of th« 
expression. Would that the example, which 
Dr. Hook has set, were followed as often as 
some building, not unworthy of the purpose 
to which it is to be applied, shall be dedicated 
to God's glory, and the spiritual well-being of 
tlie faithful I The Church might then again 
became one — one over the whole surfoce of 
the globe, divided in the persons of its mem- 
bers by the breadth of continents and seas, 
yet retainitig, in spirit, temper, and discipline, 
a p(Tfect unity. It was by such means, and 
through (iod's blessing upon them, that the 
Church* in an earlier and better period, was 
( nabled to establish her righteous influence 
over the minds of the people. For the people 
saw, and then understood that Antioch, Car- 
thage, Seville, and Home, were not different 
Churches, but one Church — mere ramifica- 
tions from the same holy stream, drawing their 
sustenance from one common fountain, and 
continually sending it back again, as the blood 
circulates through the animal frame. Our 
endeavours to awaken a true Catholic spirit 
will all fail, unless we enlist public sympathy 
in our favour ; and you can never those to 
make the public understand the importance 
of the end at .which you are driving, unless 
their eyes see, and their ears hear, how Ca- 
tholicity operates to produce harmony and 
peace among believers." 

** Your feelings do you honour," replied 
Mr. Jacobson, " and your wishes all point in 
a right direction. But there is as much need 
of caution as of zeal in these days ; and I 
doubt the wisdom of striving to repeat an act, 
wiiich was once performed well, but which, if . 
pushed to a habit, would either dwindle away 
into nothing, or excite a spirit among the 
laity the very reverse of that which you desire 
to encourage. A better man, and a more 
devoted son of the Church, than Dr. Hook, 
does nut live. But the example which, on ' 
this occasion, he has set, I for one should be 
extremely sorry to see universally followed." ! 
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" Why 80 ? " demanded Mr, Clement. " Is 
it not much to be desired and prayed for that 
divbions among believers should cease ? And 
are not they who seek to revive a Catholic 
spirit in the Church adopting the only sure 
and safe method of putting an end to these 
divisions r 

" Certainly,*' replied Mr. Jacobson, " pro- 
vided they prosecute their object wisely. 
But this* is not the age, nor is ours the Church, 
for processions, and lighted tapers, and in- 
cense^ and suchlike. Mind, I don't say that 
incense and lighted tapers appeared as ad- 
juncts to your procession at Leeds. But 
when we once take to the ff)rnier systema- 
tically, the latter may chance to creep in also ; 
and, even if they do not, processions, whether 
for the dedication of churches, or for any 
I other purpose, are clearly extrinsic to the 
spirit of our ecclesiastical arrangements ; and 
I am always sorry when I see them resorted 
to, on ever so small a scale." 

** But you don't object to the assembling 
of prelates and churchmen from distant lands, 
. to join us in the holy work of dedicating our 
it national churches, and thus demonstrating 
before the world that we are one in faith, in 
hope, in discipline, and in worship ? " 

" By no means, provided these prelates 
and churchmen do not withdraw themselves, 
for any such purpose, from the more im- 
portant scenes of their own labours. Every 
man who knows why he is a member of the 
Church will give the reverence, wliicli belongs 
to the office, to a bishop from America and 
from Scotland as readily as to his own dio- 
cesan ; but I doubt whether it be becoming, 
I am sure it would not be judicious, in every 
private clergyman, who may have raised money 
and built a church, to invite to its conse- 
cration the bishops from Maryland, Calcutta, 
Jerusalem, and Edinburgh, or even from 
dioceses nearer at hand. If all or any of 
these prelates, being in England at any rate, 
express a wish to be present at the dedication 
of a church which some individual among 
ourselves may have erected, we will receive 
him gladly. I think, however, that we shall 
do more harm than good if we go farther than 
this; for the principle which you are anxious 
to foster will be established, if it ever be 
established at all, by a process different from 
that which you are now commending." 

" I do not see the force of your argument." 

" Let me state it then. As often as the 
sort of congress which met to assist in the 
dedication of the new church at Leeds, shall 
occur, you must have, you cannot avoid 
having, a good deal of parade, of pomp ; — 
of shoWy of the sort of pomp to which the 
spirit of the age, may I not add the spirit 



of Protestantism, or, if you dislike the word — 
and I confess that it is not a particular fa- 
vourite of my own — the spirit of the Church 
as she subsists among us, purified from the 
errors of Popery, is opposed? The bishops 
and clergy walk through the streets in their 
robes. They do all things as elaborately, and 
with as much regard to form and state, as they 
can ; and the people stare at them, as at a 
class of persons, separated from themselves 
by some influence which they do not under- 
stand, but which they feel painfully. You do 
not exclude the laity altogether from your pro- 
cessions, nor from the more convivial meetings 
that follow, I am aware. The favoured few 
gain admittance to both, and not unfrequently, 
either through ignorances or natural shyness, 
feel themselves considerably out of place in 
both situations ; but the thousands are mere 
spectators. And so it comes to pass, that this 
cmdeavour of yours to excite a Catholic spirit 
leads to the confirmation in the minds of the 
people of an error, which they are too apt, 
without such aid, to encourage ; namely, that 
the clergy constitute the Churchy and that the 
Church, that is the clergy, in striving to keep 
them in the unity of the faith, are seeking to 
bind a yoke upon the people's necks. I need 
not, of course, remind my friends here that 
the clergy are not the Church ; that, whe- 
ther bishops, priests, or deacons, they are 
ministers, or servants, about sacred things, 
and nothing more ; that their existence as a 
separate body is a mark of the weakness, the 
unavoidable weakness of the Church in this 
her state of trial, and ought not, therefore, 
to be paraded before the eye of the world, 
either too often or too ostentatiously. More- 
over, this parading of the clergy, considered 
as a means of awakening in the Church a 
Catholic spirit, leads even the best of men 
into gross, and, to a certain extent, mis- 
chievous incongruities. They confound the 
spiritual with the temporal position^of the 
man. They honour, not the bishop, but the 
individual who has received episcopal con- 
secration, with the sort of homage which, if 
he be a right-minded person, and know any 
thing of himself, must both pain and annoy 
him. Take, as an instance in point, the 
dedication which Archdeacon Manning has 
prefixed to his volume of sermons. The ser- 
mons themselves are, perhaps, the very best 
which modern times have produced. They 
are full of Christian piety, meekness, self- 
denial ; and the life of the writer corresponds, 
I believe, though I have not the happiness to 
number him among my personal acquaint- 
ances, in every point of view, with his teach- 
ing. But observe the mistake into which his 
zeal has hurried him. His volume is dcdi- 
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cated to * George, Lord Bishop of New 
Jersey,* as if the office of bishop necessarily 
conferred the rank of a tenij)oral peer ; or 
that, in the United States, over a portion 
of which the bishop spiritually presides, any 
such rank as that of lord were recognised. 
Now this does evil. It leads people to ask 
why St. Paul, in writing to Timothy, did 
not address his epistle to * Timothy, Lord 
Bishop of Ephesus,* seeing that Timothy was 
at least as canonical a bishop as George, 
Bishop of New Jersey, and had just as good 
a right to the honours of the peerage. Do | 
you follow me ? " 

" Perfectly ; yet I am not prepared to con- 
cede to you this point. The title * lord ' 
is a mere translation of the Latin word 
* dominuSi and the title of dominus was 
always conferred in the primitive ages on 
Christian bishops ; and the Church of Rome 
still addresses her bishops so, wherever they 
may be planted." 

*' We will not go into an argument con- 
cerning the meaning of the Latin word domi- 
nus, which you, who are more fresh from 
such studies than I, cannot but be aware, 
deserves to be translated * sir * twenty times 
for once that the word * lord * would be 
appropriate. A tenn of respect it unques- 
tionably i<t, and as such the primitive Christ- 
ians used it, when writing or speaking to their 
bisho])s. But that it ever conveyed to their 
minds the same idea which the enunciation 
of the term * lord * conveys to ours, is im- 
possible. And, as to the practice of the 
Church of Rome, I don*t tliink that in tiiis, 
more than in other matters, she deserves to be 
treated by us as an example." 

" Then why address your own bishojis as 
lords ? Are they one whit more canonical in 
their Episcopate than the bishops in Scotland 
and in America?" 

" Certainly not ; neither do they bear their 

lordly titles by virtue of the consecration 

which has been conferred upon them. They 

sit in the House of Peers, and are entitled to 

the civil precedences and privileges which 

they enjoy by virtue of their baronies, and 

because the constitution recognises in them a 

distinct estate of the realm. In common 

conversation we speak as if the three estates 

were King, Lords, and Commons. This is 

an error. The crown is not one of the 

estates, but the fountain of honour, and the 

sovereign of the whole realm. The three 

estates are, the Lords Spiritual, the Lords 

Temporal, and the Commons ; and this it is 

which constitutes our pn^Iates h>rds." 

" Then why give to our colonial bishops a 
temporal rank to which they have no claim ? " 

'* Because the sovereign, who is the foun- 



tain of honour, lias, by patent, conferred tkii 
dignity upon them. Whether it was wiieti 
give men rank as temporal peers, and tka 
leave them to be subsisted oat of a find 
gathered together by subscription, and scsredy 
adequate to defray the expenses of a private 
clergyman's household, is quite another affiur. 
Our colonial bishops are lords, because die 
sovereign has so dignified them. Bat w 
sovereign, either our own or any other, bi 
conferred the rank of lord on the bishops of 
the United States of America, nor yet opoi 
the prelates of the Reformed Catholic Chural 
in Scotland.*' 

*< This may be good law/' replied the » 
thusiastic young man, " but it is misenfak 
Churchuinnship. Wherever I meet a ctsofr 
ically consecrated bishop, I will doff my bas- 
net to him, and call him * lord,* as readflya 
I will ofler both marks of reverence to ev 
own venerated primate. For he is my lordii 
spiritual things by virtue of his spiiW 
descent from the apostles ; and I will not ik 
him of one jot of the reverence that is la 
due." 

** And you will do right. But remeabOt 
that the title Mord' is not his due; sad if 
you give him that, you mock him." 

<* Then, why give the title to any prdate?" 

^* That is quite a different thing. Ov 

prelates acquired both their temporal rank asd 

thoAT possessions in an age when rank ui 

wealth were more necessary, periiapi, t» 

the usefulness of their order than it may k 

now. Obser\'e that I am not underratiogtk 

importance, indeed, I may say the neeewlji 

of placing the episcopal oifice, at all timea^ ii 

a position which shall command the deferesee 

even of those who honour men only acoofd* 

ing to the extent of their worldly means. For, 

if it be a wise thing in a state to maintiii 

I an established church at all, and the wisdoB 

\ of the arrangement has been shewn by espe- 

I rience, the state would mar its own wofk | 

I were it to depress, in a temporal point of vie»> = 

i the clergy of that Church, and especially tke 

bishops, who are the overseers of the dergj* 

■ At the same time, I believe that it is tiM i 

State, and not the Church, which is tbe ; 

1 gainer, by the pn»sence among our lay pe«» 

' of some six or eight-and-twenty prelates. Ai 

far as the Church is concerned, I don't think 

that she would lose any thing were the bisbopi 

to be deprived to-morrow of their temporal 

' privileges, and their numbers multiplied thre^ 

; fold." 

" I entirely concur in this view of the sub- 
ject," replied Mr. Clement, « if, indeed, 1, 
, who wish that the Church were freed alto* 
' gether from her bondage, can be said to agree jj 
' with you who desire still to preserve her ** an :■ 
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^tablishmeDt. For we are positively the only 
lect in the empire, with whose worship, usages, 
ind faith, the legislature dares to interfere. 
^nd there is not even the poor excuse that 
^e are legislated for by Churchmen, to urge 
n extenuation of the wrong. Roman Catho- 
ics, Scotch Presbyterians, Dissenters of every 
rlass, and men of avowed iniidel opinions, 
ill have a voice in determining what the 
[^liurch shall do, and say, and even think. I 
irould that one of two events were brought 
kbout ; either that the State were rendered 
irhat it ought to be again, or, which would be 
fkr better, that the Church were independent 
of the State." 

** In the former of these wishes I cordiallv 
|oin you ; because, believing that the Church 
comes nearer to primitive truth than any re- 
ligious society in existence, I do not feel that 
X am ditraging charity when I earnestly 
Irish thsl all the inhabitants of (ireat Britain 
and her dependencies were members of the 
Chnrch. But I deprecate the alternative. A 
heariet blow to religion all over the world, 
than the disestablishment of the Church of 
England, I cannot conceive ; you must forgive 
me fi>r adding, that I see no good reason for the 
msintenanceofadifferent opinion on your part.*' 
** Is not the Church wronged ? are not her 
legitimate privileges invaded by every act of 
pariiament, which deals in any way with 
Church aSmrB ? What do you say to the ab- 
sorption of canonries, the cutting down of 
the revenues of sees, the suppression of two 
ancient bishoprics in Wales, and the creation 
of two new ones in England, not to speak of 
the extinction of ten in Ireland, all by act of 
parliament ? " 

"That some of these measures are deeply 
to be deplored, especially the suppression of 
the bishoprics in Ireland ; in that portion of 
the empire where the Church required to be 
strengthened, not weakened, and where, even 
in a political point of view, the removal of 
ten gentlemen who used to expend consider- 
able incomes on the spot, must operate in- 
juriously. Remember, however, that even 
the most extravagant of these, the extinction 
of the Irish bishoprics, is not a novel exercise 
of power in thb Church and empire. For- 
merly, the sovereign, by virtue of his royal 
prerogative, suppressed some bishopric^?, and 
created others. It was thus that Bath and 
Wells became amalgamated ; and St. Albans, 
and Westminster, and many more, disappeared 
altogether. And if in our day, the sovereign 
chose to seek support in the proceeding, from 
an act of parliament, the deed at last was 
not the less his own, for the act had no force 
till he approved of it. With respect to the 
English Church Reform Act, again, I have 
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nothing to say, except that, as it dealt through- 
out with the mere temporalities of the Church, 
not even they who regret its passing, can de- 
nounce it as an interference with matters 
which are strictly in the Church's keeping." 

*< I cannot see the thing in this light ; in- 
deed, there never comes from the privy-coun- 
cil office a State Piayer, or Form of Thanks- 
giving, which does not remind me that, as far 
as regards her holiest privileges, the Church 
is the mere slave and tool of the State.** 

" My good friend, when you have added a 
few more years to your age, and studied the 
question a little more closely, you will find, 
or else I deceive myself, that there is no 
ground whatever for this complaint. The 
constitution of the Church of England pro- 
vides for the exercise by the sovereign of the 
privilege of which you complain ; and in mak- 
ing this concession our church only emulates the 
customs of the Universal Church, as she was 
before the empire had become nominally 
Christian. What Queen Victoria does on 
certain occasions, the Emperor Constan tine did 
when the case required ; she commands that 
prayer or thanksgiving be offered up in the 
Church, of which she is the protector; and 
employs the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
dictate to the other prelates and clergy the 
form of words which shall be used. There is 
no symbol of bondage in this, be assured, 
otherwise the Church has never been free, 
except when the Pope kept both princes and 
people in subjection.** 

Mr. Clement did not profess to be con- 
vinced. It is marvellous how seldom in tivd 
t'oce argument one party admits that another 
has convinced him. However, the night was 
wearing, and the conversation dropped. By 
and by Mr. Jacobson*s guests departed, with- 
out the opportunity having been afforded, so 
much as to refor to the question of the offer- 
tory, on which their host had been particularly 
desirous to deliver an opinion. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

A FIRST FALSE STEP. 

It WcIs again the day of meeting for the 
Board of Guardians ; and once moraWaltham, 
and the parishes adjacent, sent forth their 
troops of suffering men and women. The 
weather had, however, moderated consider- 
ably. The frost was gone; and the snow, 
melting by degrees, left the surface of the 
earth exposed in many places, and fit for agri- 
cultural purposes. There was not, therefore, 
on this occasion, so large a body of petition- 
ers as formerly ; for some had resumed their 
usual occupations, and others were more or let^s 
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employed, though not for a permanency. Partly 
on this account perhaps (for small bodifs of 
undisciplined men are never so courageous 
as great, and mobs lose heart astonishingly 



tber by accident or design, took his place 
that day at the Board, ''this is a case 
with the details of which I am well ac- 
quainted. The young man*s story is quite cor- 



when they ascertain that their numbers are I rect ; and 1 think that his father, and indeed 
molting), partly because the remembrance of j the whole family, are just objects for the house/* 
the interference of the troops on a former " For what, sir?'* asked George, 
occasion was fri^sh among them, the appli- | '' I didn't speak to you, young man. Yon 
cants for relief were less rude and vehement ' had better not interfere in things which don*t 
in their bearing. Some took their loaves concern you. I am sure, sir,** continued Mr. 
of broad in silence, and depnrt(;d, others wrung Smith, addressing himself to the gentleman 



their hands, and asked, with tears, how the 
shop account was to be paid, or fuel provided, 
for the remainder of the winter. They were 



who presided over the meeting, '* that Ti- 
mothy Brown*s ease is precisely such a one ^ 
requires to Ix; dealt with prudently, as well 



told that with considerations such as these ; tenderly. The young man's story is true in 
the Board had no concern. They ought not ! the main. His father is ill. He has suffered 
to have incurred debts, neither was it becoming I much from lack of proper nourishment at 



in the shopkeeper to trust tiiem ; and thsit the 
next time they came to ask relief, none would 
be afforded except in the workhouse. Many 
a heart sank — many a head was bowed down, 
while these words of terrible import passed 
from the lips of the chairman ; and when they 
came to be re])eated, there was throughout 
the union, first, consternation, grief, anger, — 
and then, not unassisted by a pressure from 
without, a spirit of tierce hostility to the laws 
and their administrators. 



home. There is no chance of his recovery 
for a long while to come. And though the 
law may permit the dispensing of relief to him 
in money, for the act distinctly declares that, 
in cases of sickness, or accident, we may use 
this discretion, I am of opinion that the spirit of 
the law is against it, and that in the present 
instance the measure would be highly inexpe- 
dient. Brown himself is ill ; but his sons, of 
whom one is before you, are in perfect 
health and quite competent to support their 
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he had no power to interfere, or that he 
unwilling to go against the policy of his land- 



Among other applicants for relief came this father if they be willing. I conceive, there- 
day George Brown. He was a well-grown, | fore, that we shall only do our duty to the 
stout lad, able to perform a day's work with rate-payers if we refuse to relieve this young 
most men in the union, and, as we have already \ man, except by offering him the house." 
explained, never indisposed to take his own <' Is Mr. Uigden here?" demanded George, 
share of labour ; and the consequence was, looking round the room, which he had not 
that the great body of tiio guardians, to whom previously ventured to do. 
the circumstances of liis ease were unknown, Mr. Rigden was there; but cither becatue 
looked upon him with extreme disfavour. 
What could an able-bodied youth like he de- 
sire there ? Was he not ashamed to present lord, he sat mute, trying to conceal himself 
himself in such a place ? There was no relief behind the back of his nearest neighbour, 
provided for such as he. \lv it observed, that He did not notice George Brown*s appesl, 
all this was spoken before (leorge had found \ and the chairman, who hated scenes, did as 
an opportunity to explain the nature of the his duty required, by interfering to prevent 
errand on which he had come. one. He interrupted George while reminding 

'* I don't want any thing for myself, sir," the overseer of the promise which had been 
replied George. '^ Father is sick a-bed, and given to his mother, and cut the matter short 
mother is nursing him, and the little children i by stating . that, under all the circumstancef, 
have nothing to eat ; and I am come to beg i the Board had determined to refuse relief, ei* 
fur fliem. 1 don't want any thing for myself; j cept in bread ; and that if this were insufficientt 
but they are all starving." the sick man, his wife, and the younger child- 

" That's precisely the tale which overy idle I ren, might come into the house as soon as 
fellow tells. Who knows this man?" de- ' they chose. 

manded the chairtnan. " What parish do you ' " And what am I to do and my brother 
belong to, pauper?" Jem?" 

" I'm not a pauper yet, sir, and hope never i " Go and find woik for yourselves,** replied 
to become one," replied (Joorge. " My fa- the functionary. '* If your brother be as 
ther belongs to Waltham, and has been ill ; stout as you are, there will be no lack of mas- 
these six weeks." \ ters willing to employ you." 

"What's his name?'* I It was to no purpose that George endea- 

" Timothy Brown, sir." voured first to plead and then to bully for a 

" Oh I" interposed Mr. Smith, who, who- I reversal of this decree. He was desired to go 
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about his business ; and crc he well understood 
that his case was closed, another pauper came 
forward, while he was summarily led to the 
door by the constable in attendance and ejected. 

George Brown returned towards his home. 
The blood boiled in his veins, for, as we 
have elsewhere taken occasion to observe, he 
was of a proud spirit ; and he brooded uvir 
the sufferings to which ho and his taniily wer(> 
subjected, till all power of regarding them in 
any other light than as a gross imposition 
ceased. "There they sit,*' muttered he, as 
he went along, " warm and well fed, with 
comfortable houses to return to, and beer and 
tobacco as much as their hearts can desire, and 
they won't give us poor people enough to keep 
body and soul together, but tell us that we 
are to come to the workhouse. My father 
and mother in the workhouse! Afler forty 
years* bithful service, after winning the prize 
at their humbugging society, he*s to go there, 
IB be ? — mto that prison, where we're never to 
see him, nor be allowed to speak to him, except 
when some parish-officer, or beadle, or such- 
like, is nigh ? He'll starve first, that I know ; 
aod so will mother, and so will wo all ! " 

So George thought, and in language some- 
what more homely and energetic so he spoke. 
He was full of indignation towards all man- 
kind, looking at the rich as the natural ene- 
mies of the poor, and the laws which are en- 
acted for the protection of all property as tlie 
rich man's support and the poor man's wrong. 
Moreover, George Brown was hungry. For 
some days past the viands served up at his 
mothers table, besides that they were verj- 
little nutritious in themselves, proved, as re- 
garded quantity, insufficient to appease tlie 
demands of nature. George was, therefore, 
suffering under the double pressure of out- 
raged feelings and an empty stomach, when 
not ftir from the skirts of Bogley Wood his 
eye caught that of a hare glistening from her 
burrow. There was a stake in George 
Brown's hand, which he had snatched from 
one of the hedges as he passed by. Poor puss, 
as if fascinated by the light of his eye, lay 
motionless till he had approached within a 
couple of yards of her. Could the temptation 
be resisted ? We know not ; but this much 
is certain — that it was not resisted. George 
raised his stick, threw it at the hare, struck 
her full upon the back of the neck, just under 
the head, and in an instant she lay sprawling 
before him. 

He had done the deed. It was the first 
offence of the kind which he had ever perpe- 
trated, and he trembled and shook as men 
usually do after they have stained their hands, 
hitherto unspotted, in blood. He did not dare 
to profit by the success of his endeavour ; but. 



casting a hurried glance around, and ascer- 
taining that there had been no witness to ob- 
serve, he ran with all his might towards the 
cottage. He reached it in a nervous and 
excited state. All that passed before the 
Board of Guardians was forgotten, save only 
that he had got no n lief, and that none was 
to be afforded ; and having announced this, 
he witiidn-w into the little garden, and ap- 
l)eared to busy himself digging. His mother 
sat down by the well-nigh empty grate and 
wept bitterly. By tand by her second son, 
Jem, (jntcred from a fruitless endeavour to 
find work, and he, too, placed himself in the 
chimney-corner despondingly. Mrs. Brown 
had restrained her tears and dried her eyes 
when she saw Jem coming, and the latter did 
not observe that his mother was more than 
usually affected. But the desolate appear- 
ance of the cottage struck him, and he in- 
quired eagerly whether his brother were come 
back, and what success had attended his endea- 
vours. His mother told him, and then added, 

" But I can't make out either what he has 
done, or how they treated him. He's quite a 
changed lad since he went out. There's some- 
thing wrong, Jem, I'm sure ; but he won't tell 
me a word about it. Go to him yourself, 
there's a good boy, I dare say he'll make a 
clean breast to you." 

Jem did go to his brother, and after a good 
deal of persuasion and entreaty, learned the 
whole truth. Speaker and listener were 
equally horrified, for perhaps there is no 
offence which lads in their walk of life com- 
mit which, when it is perpetrated for the first 
time and sj)oken about afterwards, so com- 
pletely overwhelms them. There is a vague 
impression upon their minds that the line 
which separates good from evil has been 
passed irretrievably. They are open to, they 
cannot tell what amount of punishment ; they 
have made enemies of the wealthy and the great, 
and forfeited their proper place in the society 
of their equals. Sins more heavy in the sight 
of God weigh not upon their spirits half so 
heavily. Crimea, accounted as such by the 
law, and infinitely more detrimental to the 
well-being of society, affect them not so bit- 
terly. And, perhaps, they are right ; for what- 
ever may be, in a moral point of view, the 
small worth of the game-laws, however trivial 
the benefits arising to the country from the 
keeping up of well-stocked preserves on the 
estates of the aristocracy, the habit of poach- 
ing is not only soon acquired, but it leads to 
all manner of offences beyond itself, dulling 
the edge of industry, producing a loose and 
unprincipled tone of mind, and ending not 
unfrequently in a recklessness of all things 
besides, human life itself not being excepted. 
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Wherefore the brothers grew pale and cold j alms of one or two benevolent individuals, 
when the one stated, and the other heard, I And hence it came to pass that Timothy's 
that a hare had been killed that day in her i wife, while professing her gratitude to the 
form, and that it was impossible to tell how , donors, and stating on all occasioiis that the 
soon the constable might arrive to carry neighbours were very kind to her, grew pale 
away the culprit and place him on trial before and thin for lack of nutriment, and was 
the magistrate. | obliged, from time to time, to part with some 

The brothers returned into the house to- bit of furniture or article of wearing apparel, 
gether, whither the three little ones had just • in order to purchase food for herself and her | 
arrived from school. The mid-day meal had children, and fire wherewith to dress it. 
been scanty enough, a little bread and cheese, The day succeeding that which witnessed j 
with water from the spring to season it. The , the scenes of which we have striven, however i 
supper-table displayed one small dish contain- i inadequately, to describe, was spent by George ! 
ing a few cold potatoes, perhaps half-a-dozen, and Jem Brown in an earnest, but ineffec- 
and there were, besides the sick man in bed, tual endeavour to find employment. They re- 
six healthy persons to partake of them. Nei- , paired first to the residence of tbe over- 
ther George nor Jem had eaten a morsel ! seer, by whom they were told that he could 
since breakfast. They were very hungry, for ; do nothing for them. They turned next to ;: 
they had taken strong exercise, and air and j the houses of all the larger fanners in the :| 
exercise are powerful stimulants to a healthy | parish, not one of whom had a job to whicb Ij 
appetite. However, they declared that they lie could set them. One hoped that in t ■! 



needed nothing. Their mother and the child- 
ren must eat; they could do without, and 



week or two he might be able to give them i 
work ; another had as many people on the f 



their father, being in a state which defied the j land as there was room for ; a third could 
enticements of the daintiest viands, put in no > not think of employing unmarried men so 
claim to his share of the feast. A mother ' long as tiiere were married men in abundanoe 
will not deprive her child of food, let her out of employment ; a fourth shut the door m 
personal suflferings be what they may. Little : their faces, observing that the workhouse ww 
children, like the dog, man's trustiest servant i open to them as well as to others- They sat 
and most faithful follower, will take the last | down, at last, upon a bank, weary and diseoD* 
morsel from the mouth of the individual on j solate, and spoke not a word. At length 
earth whom they love best, unconscious all j George said, 
the while that they are inflicting pain. And " It's no use staying here to starve, Jem. ' 



so it proved that night. The three urchins 
devoured the cold potatoes, and regretted that 
there were not more. Mrs. Brown and her two 



They want recruits in Canterbury. Ill go 
for a soldier." 

" And M'hat's to become of mother and the 



sons went early to bed, in order to stifle there | children?" replied Jem. "Father don't get 
the cravings of hunger and to seek for warmth ; better, and if you and I leave him, mother 



elsewhere than beside a grate empty of fuel. 

Was Timothy Brown neglected by his more 
wealthy neighbours all this while ? Had the 
vicar forgotten to send in a portion from his 



must go into the house and take the litde 
ones with her." 

" And what the better will mother be for 

our abiding at home ? Are we helping to 



own table, or Mr. Dadds to supply strong ! keep the family now, Jem ?" 
beer, or the humane apothecary to furnish, | "And that's true, indeed," answered Jem. 
as heretofore, medicines and attendance ? By i " Tliey hadn't a morsel in the house except 
no means. Thrice a- week, sometimes oflener, their few potatoes, and they are all but done. 



the vicar's servant brought to Timothy's door 
his plate of roast beef or nmtton, with an oc- 



Holtum said that it was worth more to the 
sick man than all the drugs in his shop. Mr. 
Dadds, also, kept his old servant in remem- 
brance, and did for him as much as, under the 



What shall we do, George ? How shall we 
find a supper for them to night?' 



ri»» 



casional bottle of port wine, because Mr. " We'll go and look for the hare, Jem,' 



cried George, springing up. " She's done 
for, fast enough ; and, unless somebody else 
has got her, 1*11 be bound to walk blindfold to 
the spot where she lies. Let's bide here a 



circumstances, the latter had a right to ex- | little longer, till the night begin to close, 
pect. But assistance such as this, even if ' and then mother shall have her supper ; and 
there go along with it an occasional gift in | so shall we, if luck be on our side." 
money and a bushel or two of coals, though | " But what will father say ? You know 
very becoming on the part of such as afl'ord ' what a horror he has of poaching ; and 
it, can never supply to the recipient the place j mother will be sure to tell him, and what 



of his daily earnings. Timothy Brown's 
family could not be maintained out of the 



will happen then ? 

" Why, Jem, what poaching have we done? 
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Wc find a hare lying dead in the fields as \vc 
go homey and take her away, instead of leav- 
ing her to be eaten by vermin. I don't mean 
to say that 1 would kill her now ; I can't tell 
what it was that made me kill her yesterday ; 
but dead she is, and there's surely no law 
against making use of a dead hare, if one 
finds her." 

Jem did not argue the point. He was 
either convinced, or bore himself iis if he 
were ; and the brothers accordingly sat still, 
though not very comfortably, till the sun 
went down, and the twilight began to thicken. 
They then rose, and, making a slight detour^ 
were brought into the field near Bogley 
Wood, where George had the day previously 
committed his first offence against the game- 
laws. The bare lay exactly where he had 
snutten her down ; nor was there the slightest 
eTidenoe that man or beast had moved her. 
The brothers stopped; their hearts beat quite 
audibly. They looked round, — behind, before, 
ibid on either side ; and, taking note that no 
human eye seemed to rest upon them, George 
lifted his prey, and thrust it under his gaber- 
dine. This done, they set off at a quick 
pace for the cottage in the meadows. They 
reached it unmolested ; and their mother, 
though she looked aghast at first, was per- 
suaded, partly by the tale which they told, 
partly by the gaunt looks of the young men 
themselves, to accept the present. The hare 
was skinned, dressed, and eaten forthwith ; 
and the whole family went to bed that night, 
troubled, perhaps, in mind — at least the 
seniors — but in body far more comfortable than 
they had been for several niglits previously. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

A BLIGHTED FLOWER. 

While affairs proceeded thus unsatisfac- 
torily in the household of Timothy Brown, 
his daughter Bessy was drooping from day to 
day, — in health, in hope, in self-esteem, in 
spirits, and in fitness for the work which Pro- 
vidence had assigned to her to perform. 
Frank Dadds was gone ; and, in the absence 
of the man who had won her first affections, 
and betrayed her, there was no light in the 
face of the sky itself for her. She rose at her 
usual hour ; met her pupils punctually, strove 
to communicate to them, as she had been ac- 
customed to do, such knowledge as they were 
fit to receive ; and continued to be the gentle 
and forbearing governess that they had ever 
found her. But all her elasticity of temper 
was gone. She could not keep them up to 
the mark as she once did ; there was no little 
joke wherewith to take the sting out of re- 



proof ; there was no lively niaiiiiLT infusing 
into the young and watchful circle a portion 
of the energy and zeal from which it sprang. 
Languidly, and with a listless tread, she 
moved among the children ; and taught them 
rather as teachers do whom custom has ren- 
dered familiar with the occupation, than as 
they teach who are alive to the importance of 
the teacher's office, and desire to render it as 
effective as possible. And many a time, 
especiaUy in the afternoon, when needle- 
work and knitting made less continual de- 
mands upon her attention, she sat in her chair, 
indulging the sad thoughts that rose into her 
mind, and wept bitterly, unconscious that 
many eyes were upon her. Poor Bessy ! her 
heart was heavy indeed, for she had lost all 
that one of her natural purity most values ; 
and was tormented, besides, with suspicions, 
which she never willingly encouraged, but 
which wouhl arise from time to time, and re- 
fused, not unfroquently, to depart again. Life 
was become a terrible burden to carry, and 
gladly would she have laid down that and her 
sorrows together. 

The change that had taken place in the 
manner as well as in the appearance of the 
young schoolmistress did not escape the ob- 
servation either of Amy or her brother. The 
former was, indeed, the first to notice it, — for 
what eye detects the ravages which sorrow or 
sickness makes in its victim so soon as those 
of a woman ? And she grieved over what 
she saw, and believed that the first symptoms 
were apparent of that insidious malady which 
uniformly attacks and destroys those whom 
earth can least afford to part with, because 
they are most of the kindred of heaven. But 
she refrained for a time from communicating 
her fears to Charles. He was himself by no 
means in a satisfactory state, as the slight 
Hush that occasionally mantled over his cheek 
testified ; and she feared to distress him by 
hinting at the nature of her own apprehensions 
in regard to one in whom she knew that he 
took a very lively interest. But Amy could 
not long keep even a painful secret from her 
brother. He questioned her one day as to the 
cause of her frequent visits to the school-house, 
at hours apart from those which she was ac- 
customed to devote to the instruction of the 
children ; and she told him all, adding an ex- 
pression of lively apprehension, that the poor 
girl, unless something were done for her im- 
mediately, would go into a decline. 

Charles was much shocked. One of his 
earliest recollections presented to him the 
fair, fiaxen-haired little girl who used to win 
the favour of all who looked in upon the day- 
school at Waltham, and was ever the foremost, 
in case of hesitation or check, to answer 
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modestly, yet promptly and correctly, at the 
Sunday examinations in church. He re- 
membered, also, how the general interest 
deepened in regard to her as she grew up to- 
wards womanhood ; and was especially felt, 
and most unreservedly expressed, in his own 
family. The circumstances, too, under which 
he had received her at St Bride's, — his mo- 
thers regard for her, and her own exceeding 
amiability, all recurred to him with a force 
which caused the present announcement to 
startle him. It seemed as if the endeavours of 
her friends to vindicate her from an early 
grave had not received a blessing, and that 
the fruitlessness of struggling against arrange- 
ments which Providence has made were in 
her case about to be demonstrated. Not that 
Charles Jacobson grieved over this. His na- 
tural feelings might sustain a pang for the 
moment ; but he had long ago arrived at the 
wise conclusion, that they who die young are 
no fit objects of sorrow, escaping as they do 
from much evil, and the sooner bringing that 
race to a close which is never, under the most 
favourable circumstances, run except with 
suffering. Wherefore, the evidences of pain 
which passed over his features at the first by 
quick degrees melted away, and there came in 
their room such a perfect calm, such an ex- 
pression of more than contentment, of holy 
joy, that Amy, while she gazed at him, became 
awe-struck. 

" We are wrong to mourn for this," said 
he. ^* Her season of trial has been brief; so 
much the better for her ; for, though the 
body may have yet a few more buffetings to 
sustain, we ought the rather to rejoice that 
from the burden of the flesh she is about to 
be freed. Oh I Amy, they are greatly to be 
envied whom the Lord takes to Himself while 
yet the freshness of youth is about them, 
neither sin nor the world having prevailed to 
corrupt it" 

'* Doubtless, for themselves, dear Charles,'* 
replied Amy, melted well-nigh to tears; ** but, 
then, only think of the survivors. And con- 
sider, also, that they which go hence in youth 
have not yet had time to fulfil their tasks ; 
they break the chain ere they have laboured 
sufficiently at the oar. How can they expect 
to take a high place in the land whereinto 
labour entereth not?" 

" You mistake, Amy," answered Charles, 
solemnly. " Time is no fit criterion by which 
to judge of the spirit's fitness for eternity. 
Some there are of a nature so earthly, that 
long years suffice not to attemper them for 
heaven. Others seem to be in bondage from 
the outset; dwelling in the body, like tlie 
bird in its cage ; ripe for the great change, 
while to us they appear to be but in their 



spring- tide; and earnestly desiring to go hence, 
oflen when they themselves are scarce con- 
scious of the movement These soon accom- 
plish their allotted task, and every day that 
we detain them among us is so much deducted 
from their happiness ; they live a long life in 
few years ; and God takes them away as soon 
as thf-y have completed the great end of their 
creation. How I wish that it were so with 
you and with me, Amy ?" 

'' Oh, do not talk so, dearest Charles. I 
cannot bear to hear you speak as if there were 
nothing in this bright world of ours worth 
living for. Have we not the sky above us, 
and the earth beneath our feet? the green 
hills and deep woods around us ? and more, 
far more than these, a thousand human sym- 
pathies awake, and answering to our own, 
especially where our course is, like yours, of 
continued beneficence to others, — to ourselves 
of self-denial and great abasement ? Oh, 
Charles, you are not well ; you' have not been 
well these many weeks, and I dread the com- 
ing winter more on your account than on ac- 
count of poor Bessy ; though she, too, seems 
little able to bear it." 

" Nay, dear Amy, if you begin to talk so 
seriously as this," said Charles, with a sweet 
smile, <' it is high time that I should change 
my tone; so let us go together and see this 
poor child; for, if your report be a correct 
one, 1 don't think she will long be able to 
sustain the wear and tear of the school- 
house." 

The school-house was not tenanted ex- 
clusively by Bessy Brown. ' It consisted, pro- 
perly speaking, of two wings, which were 
connected by the two school-rooms, as a cen- 
tre ; and in one of these wings, adjoining to 
the boys* school-room, dwelt the boys' teacher 
and his wife. They were very good sort of 
people in their way; the man honest and 
willing, and by no means deficient in intelli- 
gence ; the woman an excellent drudge, but 
wholly unlettered, and given, as such people 
usually are, to curiosity and gossiping. 
They were questioned by tlie rector respecting 
Bessy's condition, but answered vaguely ; the 
man, indeed, seemed to know no more than 
that she had looked poorly for some time past, 
and was not improving ; the woman couldn't 
tell whence the sickness of her neighbour 
arose, but suspected that there must be some- 
thing on her mind. She never went abroad 
now, and more than once, when broken in 
upon suddenly, she seemed to have been 
weeping. 

" Heavy sickness often preys upon the 
spirits," said Charles, addressing himself to his 
sister. " There can be nothing upon the 
mind of a creature so young and innocent as 
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she, except the load which a decayed frame 
may force it to carry." 

** I hope that it may prove so/' replied the 
schoolmaster's wife. But neither Charles 
nor Amy took note of the peculiar tone in 
which the avowal of the wish was made. 
Being without suspicion themselves, they 
could not trace its working in another; and 
so they proceeded, with sympathies more and 
more awakened, to visit Bessy herself. 

It was the afternoon of Saturday, a half- 
holyday in all the village-schools of England, 
when the rector of St. Bride's and his sister 
knocked at the young schoolmistress's door. 
It was opened by Bessy herself; and, though 
her cheek crimsoned as she greeted her vi- 
sitors, and made way for them to enter, a mo- 
ment's observation served to convince them 
that it was only with the flush of excitement. 
Her smiley too, was languid and sad in the ex- 
treme ; and when they began to inquire ten- 
[| derly into her condition, she burst into tears. 

« What k it, Bessy?" asked Charles, in 
his kindest tone. " Why should you weep ? 
It is a serious thing to feel that our bodily 
strength is passing from us, but why should 
we grieve over it? This is not our home, 
and you know it I " 

Bessy made no reply ; she only buried her 
hce in her handkerchief, and wept on. 

" Is the labour of the school too much for 
you, Bessy ? " inquired Amy. " Do you think 
I that a little relaxation would do you good ? 
The holydays are so recently over, that the 
children have not yet got into tlie habit of 
regular attendance ; and I am sure my brother 
will give them a fortnight more, if you fancy 
that in so short a space of time you could 
recruit. Or *' 

*• Oh, no. Miss Amy I " replied Bessy, with 
difficulty restraining her tears; " I want no 
relaxation, I do not need any. Let me go on 
with these dear children as long as I am able. 
It won't be long now, let me go on while I 
may." 

" My dear Bessy, this is not your duty. 
Yoa must take care of your health as long as 
you abide here, and leave the issues of what 
you do to Providence ; and if the doctor say 
that change of scene and air is necessary, 
you must cease for awhile from your labours, 
indeed you must I " 

" But where could I go, miss ? Father is 
ill, and mother has more to do in nursing him 
than she can accomplish, and I should be 
worse than useless among them — I should only 
be a burden to them." 

" Come to the Rectory, Bessy ; we'll have a 
nice little room prepared for you there, and 
you shall be my own maid for a few weeks : I 
promise not to be very unreasonable with you." 



I ** You don't know what you offer, Miss 
Amy ; indeed, indeed, you don't. I am not 
worthy of all this kindness, and cannot go to 
the Rectory. Oh ! let me be as I am for a 
very little while yet, I won't trouble any body 
much longer I " 

" My poor child I" said Charles, " you are 
not acting fairly either by yourself or your 
friends ; and you will sin against God also, if 
you permit the body's weakness to infect the 
mind. This is mere nervousness, and ought 
to be treated as such. Have you seen the 
doctor ? " 

" No, sir," replied Bessy, " I need no 
doctor, I am quite well ; I will be free from 
all suffering by and by I " 

Charles and Amy were deeply affected by 
the manner and appearance of the poor girl. 
They urged her over and over again to rest 
from her labours, to come to them, to go and 
see her aunt, who lived in Canterbury ; and, 
above all, to put herself under medical treat- 
ment. But they found her obstinately averse 
to each proposal. The doctor she would not 
hear of; and when Charles threw out a hint 
as he rose, that whether she wished it or not 
the doctor should be sent, she clasped her 
hands together and entreated him to spare her. 
Was no painful apprehension, no touch of 
mistrust, called into existence by these pro- 
ceedings ? None whatever. Minds innocent 
and pure in themselves are ever the last to 
admit of unworthy suspicions in regard to 
others ; and Amy and Charles accordingly 
departed full of sorrow, perhaps not unmixed | 
with surprise, but altogether free from mis- 
givings. 

It was in the last week of the last, and per- 
haps the finest of the autumnal months that 
the preceding events befell. October was just 
passing from us, and though the surface of 
the earth had been bared for some time of its 
fruits, the trees still retained a portion of their 
foliage; gilded, indeed, and bronzed, but of 
surpassing beauty. But the beauty of the 
seasons had no more charms for Bessy Brown. 
Frank had been absent from the place up- 
wards of four weeks, and all that while no 
tidings of his whereabouts had reached her. 
True, he had warned her of his determination 
not to write, but she did not believe that he 
would be able to adhere to the determination : 
wherefore, day after day, she took her walk 
in the direction of the post-office ; and if she 
had not always courage enough to inquire, 
the hope constantly cheered her, till its hollow- 
ness was demonstrated, that the post-mistress 
would run out as she passed the door, call her 
in, and give her that for which her heart 
yearned. Poor Bessy ! she judged of Frank 
by herself. Nor did misfortune come upon 
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her singly. It was about this tiiue that her 
father met with the accident which rendered 
him for many a long day afterwards incapable 
of earning bread for his family. Now Bessy 
could not see her parents, and brothers, and 
sisters want ; she, therefore, shared with them, 
as far as it would go, the salary which the 
school-fund afforded her, and grieved to think 
that the means of accomplishing more were 
not afforded her ; for though Timothy Brown 
was an austere man, and ruled his household 
with a rod of iron, he was an upright, and, in 
his own view of the character, a religious man, 
too ; so tliat they all respected, and, as far as 
he would permit, loved him. Accordingly his 
eldest daughter, while stinting herself to the 
uttermost, and conveying to the cottage in 
the meadow at VValtham every shilling which 
she could gather up, conceived that she was 
doing no more than her duty ; nor once took 
into account — that of which, indeed, she was 
ignorant — that the burden of maintaining their 
parents, under all circumstances, was not in- 
cumbent upon children. 

Four weeks were gone — five, six, eight — 
yet Frank Dadds neither came, nor accounted 
for his absence. They were terrible weeks to 
Bessy ; and the last brought with it constantly 
a heavier load of anguish than that which went 
before; for at first every feeling of her soul 
seemed to be concentrated in the agony of the 
severance. If he were only back again ; if 
they were but together, there was no amount 
of human ill which she would not be able to 
sustain ; but now other and blacker terrors 
began to mingle in her cup. The visible 
evidences of her frailty could not much longer 
be hidden from the world. She looked in the 
glass, and saw that the fonn of her visage was 
changed. Her garments must needs be altered 
to suit her altered shape ; and every eye that 
rested upon her seemed to be taking note. 
Oh I what were then her feelings, how hot 
and scalding were the tears which she shed, 
how earnest and full of agony the prayers 
which she addressed to the Throne of Mercy I 
Pardon of sin might be sought for, and it was; 
for Bessy, though fallen, had not become cor- 
rupt ; but ever, ever came the burden of her 
cry, that from the shame and the agony of 
exposure she should be delivered — any how, 
by any means — for her thoughts were too wild 
to work out any special device through which 
the end, so earnestly wished for, might be ac- 
complished. They little know the extent of 
woman's sufferings in such a plight, who, in 
the pride of their untempted virtue, spurn her 
from them. We are not pleading for vice, 
we are not seeking to extenuate folly, far less 
insinuating aught against the justice of the 
decree which dooms the fallen one to suffer. 



The decrees of society in this respect may be 
just, because they are necessary ; but let not 
individuals add weight to the eondemnatioD 
of those who already mourn their fall in dust 
and ashes ; nor thank God, with the Pharisee 
in the parable, that they are not as their 
sister is. 

Such was Bessy's condition, when a vague 
rumour reached her that Frank Dadds was 
returned home, and had been seen in Waltham 
Church on the previous Sunday. It was no 
more than a vague rumour, however, for she 
never ventured to inquire pointedly after him; 
and even if others spoke of him in her pre* 
sence, she held her peace; and for an entire 
day she so far kept the reins in her hand, tint 
his name was not permitted to pass her lips, 
except when she prayed for him in solitude. 
But human patience could not survive' UDdff 
a protracted trial of this sort. She madesone 
excuse for going into the school-master's house 
at an early hour the next morning ; and, If 
all manner of circuitous paths, led the coih 
versation to the point which she desired it to 
touch. Frank Dadds had been at home for i 
fortnight ; and was gone again, according to 
village gossip, on a wedding cxj^edition. la 
Bessy's ear there was a noise as of nioni^g 
water ; a film came over her eyes, so that ske 
could not see. She rose, staggered, and most 
have fallen to the ground, had not the schooK- 
master's wife caught her. But there is t 
power of self-control in some, and it not un* 
frequently displays itself in those whose oat- 
ward frame is the most fragile ; whicJi, when 
the hour of trial is over, amazes even them- 
selves to look back upon. Bessy overmastered 
her agony almost as quickly as it had seiied 
her. She thanked her kind neighbour, com- 
plained that she had been very liable to fits 
of giddiness of late ; and, with a firm step and 
a countenance not different in its expression 
from what it usually was, walked through the 
school-rooms to her own apartment. She 
reached it safely, locked the door, reeled 
towards the bed, and fainted. Yet even in 
thb state of living death, the energies of her 
nature seemed not to desert her. She re- 
covered her senses without any aid from with- 
out; and was found in her place, with the 
children around her, at the customary hour of 
school. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

NIGHT-WORK. 

None could tell from the ordinary manner 
and conversation of Bessy Brown, that a fright- 
ful catastrophe hung over her. That she 
discredited the rumour of Frank's approaching 
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marriage, is certainly true. When does wo- 
man, circumstanced as Bessy >vas, admit a 
belief in the entire treachery of her betrayer ; 
till the truth shall have been forced upon her 
by evidence such as cannot, through any 
exercii>c of ingenuity, be misinterpreted ? But 
the question continually occurred, *< Why did 
he not come to see me ? why did he not in- 
form me of his arrival, or write a kind note, 
or send a kind message, were it even by one 
of the children ? Oh, it was cruel — cruel 
aod unkind in the extreme ! And yet might 
not all be for Uie best? He had tried his 
father again ; the old man continued ob- 
durale ; and now he was gone, hoping by this 
means to soften the heart which neither argu- 
ment nor entreaty could reach/' For it was 
odd enough that, connected with the fact of 
Frank*! second departure, rumours of some 
differences between him and his father were 
afloat; indeed one report went so far as to 
aaaert, that they had separated in anger, and 
that the young man talked of never revisiting 
the place of his birth again. To these Bessy 
clung with a tenacity which no one, except a 
foilom creature in her condition, can guess at. 
Alas, alas I it was the old tale over again, the 
drowning man and the straw. There had been 
DO quarrel between Frank and his father ; on 
the contrary, the business which Frank was 
going to accomplish fell in heartily with his 
Other's wishes; for it was neither more nor 
less than the consummation of the young man's 
marriage with a woman of good fortune, to 
whom he had been for some time engaged. 
Bessy did not know this for awhile ; and, in 
her ignorance, she continued to hope, long 
after grounds of hope were wanting. 

It was a bitter cold day ; for a second frost 
had set in, unaccompanied by snow, and, 
therefore, promising to be of longer endurance. 
All the scenes which in previous chapters we 
have noticed had been enacted; and Timothy 
Brown, though still an invalid, was slowly 
recovering, when Bessy set out again on the 
afternoon of a Saturday to visit her father. 
She had been driven of late to mufHe up, 
when she went abroad, in a large cloak ; and 
at home she wore her dress ver\' wide, and 
exposed herself as little to the view of strmigers 
as possible. And her step had become heavy, 
and she never smiled at all ; nor, for two or 
three Sundays past, had she occupied her 
accustomed place in the church. People were 
beginning also to whisper, and throw out hints ; 
all except the rector and his sister, who saw 
in this change of habits only proof more and 
more mtmifest of the entire breaking up of a 
constitution delicate from the outset. Where- 
fore Bessy, though the neighbours greeted 
her as she passed, observed, or funded, that 
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they did not look upon her quite so cordially 
as they used to do. She walked on, therefore, 
striving to appear cheerful, yet bending all 
the while under a load of mental anguish; and, 
passing beyond the limits of St. Bride, took 
a downward direction, so as to reach her 
father's house without entering the village. 
She was yet a good way oft*, when the bells 
of Walthum Church began to ring. Merrily, 
merrily went the peal ! ding dong, ding dong I 
and away over the distant woods the sound 
Hoated, till it lost itself in the distance. Bessy 
started ! There was something more than 
usually harsh in the sound of those bells. Was 
she too close to them ? or did her delicate 
nerves shrink and quiver at every object, 
whether of sight or hearing, that struck upon 
them abruptly ? Perhaps both propositions 
were correct. But however this might be, 
Bessv started when the first crash came ; and 
did not recover her com])osure, not even after 
she had shaken her mother and father by the 
hand, and sat down beside the fire, near 
which, at the opposite comer of the chunney- 
nook, the old man was now seated. 

" W^ell, Bessy, lass, how goes it with 
thee?" said Timothy; "thy father's had a 
bad bout on it, and mother and all the rest 
have suffered ; but, thank God, our neigh- 
bours have been very good to us, and thou 
hast been kind, too, lass, and God bless thee 
for it ! 1 hope I shall be able to go to work 
again in a week, and Mr. Dadds is in capital 
humour now ; he's taken botli the boys into 
steady employ, and promises that 1 shall not 
want for a day's work as long as I'm able to 
face it. Isn't that good news, Bessy ? " 

"Ver}', father," replied Bessy; "but why 
should Mr. Dadds be in better humour now 
than he was when I came last to see you ? " 

"Hasn't thou heard? — why, he's got the 
thing he wanted. Frank is married to a rich 
heiress, and this very day he has brought the 
bride home, and the bells are ringing to wel- 
come her." 

Bessy heard no more ; hope and fear wxrc 
alike at an end — there was nothing but cer- 
tainty now — and such a certainty I She fell 
to the ground as if she had been shot, and 
her condition was at once revealed to her 
family and to all the world. 

It were vain to speak of the effect which 
the discovery of Bessy Brown's misfortune 
produced on all circles in and around Wal- 
tham. If the sympathy of his neighbours, 
high and low, could have comforted the old 
man, his grief would have been neither acute 
nor of long endurance. But Timothy's na- 
ture was of so sensitive a kind, that words 
spoken in order to soothe served only to ex- 
cite him. He did not curse his child, nor 
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spurn Iter with liis foot ; but he bhratik from 
her as if from some coutaininated thing, and 
rejected ail her eHbrts to eouie near him. 
Of courw* jihe resigned her school. To have 
lefl their children under the charge of one 
who had erred only in this particular way 
would not, it is to be apprehended, have ^one 
much against the grain with the parents of the 
majority of her pupils ; for if in the higher 
ranks women hunt their frail sisters to the 
death, in the lower such frailty is but too 
lightly thought of. But there were graver 
considerations to be taken into account than 
the m(>re dispositions of the ])arents, and 
Bessy was too much alive to these for a mo- 
ment to battle with them. She never i^- 
turned to the school-house, but in her fa- 
ther*s cottage, covered with shame and bro- 
ken-heartt^d, watched the time when ''the 
sorrows of death should encomjiass her, and 
the pains of hell take hold u])on her." 

>Ieanwhile her brothers had entered upon 
a new career. The success which atttmded 
their first effort at poaching led, as it gene- 
rally does, to u re]ietition of the joK with this 
sole difference in the mode of their ojk rations, 
that wirt*s and guns took, by degrees, the 
plac«; of the hedge-stake. Moreover, the 
hares thus Mcured were not brought home, 
as at first, for the sustenance of the family. 
The family stood in need of more than ani- 
mal food, and the tradesmen licensed to deal 
in game were not very |)articulur in their 
inquiries touching the bourec whence the ar- 
ticle was derived. And so it came to pass 
that a regular com])act was ere long entered 
into, to which George Brown on the one part, 
and a spirited poulterer in the fair city on the 
other, were the consenting parties; and that 
the former undertook, for a stipulated and mo- 
derate sum per head, to supply the latter with 
as many '* lions " as he might hap|)en to re- 
quire in the course of his business. 

There is a free-masonry in more occupa- 
tions than one. Poachers seem to find out 
poachers by instinct, — a truth which was never 
more fully demonstrated than by the intimacy 
that soon sprang up between the two sons of 
Timothy Brown and a noted character whose 
home was alternately a n)om in one of tlic 
biick alleys of Muddleton aud the county gaol. 
A desperate fellow was Black Will, light of 
foot, strong of arm, an unerring shot, and with 
courage enough to face Old Scratch ; whom 
every gamekeeper in the neighbourhood 
knew, whom several had more than once 
prosecuted to a conviction, — who had taken 
his year's imprisonment, or less, as the case 
might be, >vith extreme hardihood, and re- 
turned, as soon as he was free again, to his 
lawless occupation. But, with all these quali- 



ties of mind and bodv, Will was nut luch a 
poacher as novel-writers love to describe. He 
was a thorough l)ad fellow, low and dissolute 
in his demeanour, coarse in his manners, of a 
most forbidding aspect, and nowise to be 
trusted. If he entered a tap-room, the least 
res))ectuble of the not very respcH!tab1e perrons 
who might be in the habit of frequenting it 
would avoid him if he could, unless, indeed, 
he had already drunk enough to confound all 
distinctions of right and wrong; and the 
very landlord, though he took his money, 
S4H'nic*d as if he would have preferred going 
without it. For the known poacher, like the 
le]>er, b treated wherever he goes as uncleaa, 
not so much because of Uie stigma which 
attaches to the character of the mau, as thai 
others being aware tliat the ryes of many 
are upon him, fear lest they themselves may 
become suspected also, and get into troublei 
The circumstances under which iho inti- 
macy began were simple enough. NelllicT 
George nor Jem were successful in getting 
emph)yment, though tliey sought it carefully 
all over the union, and at the dose of 
the second day's fruitless travel they be- 
came well-nigh desfHTate. There was no 
food at htmie, none, at least, which couM be 
s] tared fn>in the feebler members of tJw 
funiily ; and they were again (liscussisg 
the wisdom of passing on to .Cantrrbary 
and olfering themselves to the regiment in 
(|uurtf>r» there, when, turning the euruer of 
Bogley WoimI, they heard, as they imaf*ine<l, 
a chiUl scream. They ran towards the spot 
whence the ery proceedeit, and saw a bare 
caught in a wire in the hedge, and giving her 
last struggle while in the act of sniTocatioB. 
It was dusk — not ((uite dark, but something 
between ni^ht and the gloaming ; and wp 
must not blame these vouths too severelT 
when we find that a feeling, not far removed 
from siitisfaction, arose witliin them as they 
thought of this. 

^* Isn't it anotlier godsend, Jem ? *' whis- 
]iercd (leorge to his brother. 

"They're very hungry at home," replied 
Jem, **and so are we." 

^* We'll take wire and all," said George 
moving with a quick step towards the hedge; 
** the kee{MirB will watch if they find the wire 
here in the morning." 

It was no sooner said than done. The 
wire being se|)arated from its hold, remained 
about the animal s neck, as George trans- 
ferred her from the ground to a snug berth 
under his gaberdine; and the brothers, with 
much less of tremour than affected them on t 
previous occasion, bent their steps honie- 
wanls. But they did not pass unchallenged. 
Uprose from the ditch, as it seemed beneath 
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their very feetf the figure of a man ; and they 
were instantly confronted* 

** So that*! what you're up to, young ones, 
is it ? '* said the stranger, speaking, however, 
in a low tone, though sternly; **V\e sus- 
pected as much for some time, and so youMl 
go along with me, if you please.'* 

Never were two lads so confounded. They 
could not flee, they did not think of resisting, 
but prayed, almost in the same words, for mercy. 
'* We didn't set the wire, sir, -^indeed we 
didn't* We (bund it here, and puss in it, 
and mother b starving, and so are the child- 
ren^ and we thought to provide a supper for 
them* But we know it was wrong, and, if you 
will only forgive us this time, we'll never do 
any thing of the sort again." 

** Who are you ?" replied the man ; " what's 
youmaBMS?" 

^Gaoise and Jem Brown," answered the 
latter. "We're the sons of Timothy Brown, 
him aa got the prise at the agricultural meet- 
iDg» and has been laid up these two months." 
** Oh, very well," replied the man. " You 
nay go for the present When I want you, 
111 know where to find you." 

** Here's the hare, sir," said George, pro- 
dacing poor Grimalkin, now dead enough. 

** You may keep that," replied the stranger ; 
" only let me have the wires. You say they'i-e 
starving at home. Let them dress and eat it 
off-hand, and may be others may come from 
the same quarter." 

The stranger took the wire which George 
cast loose, and, without waiting for a reply, 
walked away: while the brothers, marvel- 
ling how the adventure was to end, conti- 
nued their course homewards. There tliey 
communicated the events that had befallen 
to their mother ; and not a little was the good 
woman perplexed by the narrative. But the 
conclusion at which they all arrived was this : 
that the keeper knowing their fathers cha- 
racter in the place, and being fully assured 
that the act of setting the snare was none of 
theirs, had behaved to them with great kind- 
ness, and that it was their duty to seek him 
out on the following day, and to thank him. 
And his refusal to take the hare, when they 
offered it, they accounted for on two grounds ; 
first, because of a benevolent desire on his part 
to help a hungry family to a meal ; and next, 
because he could not produce the animal at 
the Grange without explaining in detail the 
circumstances under which he had become 
possessed of it. *'And that, you know," conti- 
nneil (^eorge, " would be to get us into trouble : 
for the squire is terrible again poaching." 

The family of Timothy Brown ate their 
supper that night with greater relish than 
bad accompanied the discussion of a similar 



meal two nights previously; and at an early 
hour on the following day, the brothers set 
out to offer their acknowledgments to their 
friend the head-keeper. They were but a 
little way advanced towards the lodge, how- 
ever, when a stout man, of the middle stature, 
with broad shoulders, and a very swarthy eom- 
|)lexion, met them. His features were coarse, 
and the whole cast of his countenance was 
forbidding. His drens was a faded fustian 
jacket, a pair of conluroy breeches, long lea- 
ther gaiters, which ended above the ankles, 
and a pair of strong boot -shoes beneath 
them. His head was covered with a hat con- 
siderably the worse for the wear ; and he 
walked with a slouching gait, carrying his 
hands in his pockets. The lads had seen him 
before, and observed one to another, << There 
goes Black Will. I wonder what mischief 
he's up to to-day." But Will was up to no 
mischief — at least to none of which the execu- 
tion was to be immediate; on tlie contrary, 
he stopped when the brothers were in front of 
him, and asked, with a grin, " How their mo- 
ther liked her supper over night ?" The bro- 
thers started, looked first at the speaker, and 
then at one another, and ended by demanding 
to be informed what he meant 

" What do I mean ? " replied Will, with a 
laugh ; <* why, what should I mean, except that 
you took a good fat hare home last night ; and, 
if you didn't eat her, you told a big lie to him 
who might have taken htr from you." 

*< How came you to know any thing about 
us and our doings over night ?" asked George, 
greatly alarmed, yet striving to hide his terror 
from the poacher. 

*< Because it was I that caught you in the 
very act, and took away the wire from you, 
which I still have with some of the fluff stick- 
ing to it; and might inform upon you if I 
chose, and get you sent to gaol, and curry 
favour myself with the squire and his keeper. 
But I'm not a chap to do that 'ere. The 
beasts of the field and the birds of the air are 
as much your property, and mine, as they are 
Squire Smith's; for they're here to-day, and 
miles off to-morrow, and nobody has set his 
mark on them, or can tell which he claims for 
his own, and which he is willing to give up to 
a neighbour. So don't be down-hearted, lads. 
There's worse trades going in these hard 
times than poaching. And so, as you've fairly 
begun, we must play a little into one another's 
hands. They won't suspect you yet awhile ; 
and, if you only knew how to set about it^ you 
might earn a good bit of money both for your- 
selves and me, ere your scent grew high, or 
they tried to run it. And this is just the 
thing for all of us. For this here district's 
growing a leetle too hot for me. I must shift 
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my quarters for awhile, or be nabbed ; and 
ril do it with a better will after I've let you in 
for a thing or two. What say you, lads ? 
Mind you're in my power. Tve only to go to 
the Grange, and tell what happened last night ; 
and I have you in St. Augustin's in a jitfy. 
But that wouldn't do any of us much good. 
What say you, then ? Are you up to a bit of 
fun in Bogley Wood to-night, where there'll be 
no danger, for the keepers are all arter a false 
drag in Molland Bottom ; and before they 
come back we can fill our sack famously." 

** ril have no hand in any thing of the 
sort," replied Jem. " I'm very sorry for what 
happened last night, and I'm not going to 
make bad worse by taking your advice this 
morning. Will." 

" You'd rather go to St. Augustin's, would 
you ? " demanded the poacher, with a sneer. 

But why pursue the conversation farther? 
It passed through all the stages of argument, 
threat, and persuasion, and ended in the ac- 
complishment of the object which the tempter 
had in view. George and Jem Brown con- 
sented to meet him at twelve o'clock that 
night in the clover-field at the north end of 
Bogley Wood. They had no guns, neither 
could Will supply them; but they were to come 
provided with stout sticks, and a bag, and he 
was to shew them a dodge whereby perches 
could be emptied without bringing keepers 
and watchers down upon them by the noise of 
firing. 

It was a long and harassing day to both 
— they lingered over the cottage fire — they 
sauntered in the little garden, pretending 
to dig — they wand(»red forth under the pre- 
text of looking again for the employment 
which had lost no small portion of its value in 
their eyes ; and when the shadows of evening 
began to gather they became more and more 
restless and uneasy. Their father, being still in 
bed, saw little of them, and took no special 
note of their l>ehaviour. Their mother assumed 
that they were thus fretful, because work was 
scarce, and food and fuel scanty; she con- 
doled with them, therefore, expressed a hope 
that better times would come, gave them their 
portions when the supper hour came round, 
and her blessing ere she retired to beil. They, 
too, lay down, but it was in their clothes ; 
and a little before midnight were afoot again, 
never having closed an eye. Each grasped 
the cudgel with which, during the day, he had 
provided himself. George cast the sack over 
his shoulder wherein the potatoes used to be 
transported from the pit, on their little farm, 
to the cottage ; and, softly unbarring the door, 
they let themselves out, upon a still, clear, 
starlit, frosty night Black Will was true to 
his tryst; and perfect success attended their 



efforts. The sulphur -matches were good. 
Pheasant after pheasant dropped stupified 
from his perch, and not a sound was heard 
more alarming than the rebound of its body 
as it touched the earth. The sack was filled 
in no time, the night's work accomplished. 

" Haven't we done them nicely ?" said Will, 
with a suppressed titter. " They're all on 
the watch about Molland, and cold enough, 
I'll warrant, by this time. Dang it I it will be 
but kind to give them a run ; so here goes.". 

As he said this, and before the measure 
could be resisted, he levelled the gun witk 
which he was armed, and fired at a bird upoo 
the tree. It dropped, of course, for Will wii 
never known to miss his mark ; and Will deli- 
berately picked it up. Not so the brothen. 
They started off, leaving the sack upon tlw 
ground, and would have escaped empty-hand- 
ed, had not their companion seized the youngo' 
of the two by the collar, and detained him. 
I '< There's no occasion to be in a hnrrj^ 
! said he, laughing aloud. << MoUand's a gooi 
mile from Bogley Wood ; and you will be snog 
at home before they are able to get round it 
So take the sack with you. We can't afibid 
to lose our night's labour ; and our gains will 
be safer in your keeping to-night than in rome. 
You'll count heads, and to-morrow I'll tefl 
you what to do with my portion." 

Jem shook all over ; but, obeying the im- 
pulse which subjects the weak in character to 
the strong, he lifted the sack. It was veiy 
heavy: however, he managed to carry it, 
single-handed, as far as the outskirts of the 
wood; and, as his brother was waiting fbrhia 
there, they then took it between them, and, 
without encountering the smallest obstnictioo, 
arrived with it at home. They stowed it 
away, for the night, under their own binl, and 
then lay down, but not to sleep soundly. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 
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The poet's aphorism has been verified in 
every age since it was first placed upon re- 
cord ; and needs not that in vindication of 
its truth the care(»r of the two Browns should 
1>e (|uot<*(l. l*iiiougli is done when we state, thtt 
they sor>n discovered, as multitudes have done 
befon* them, that the road to destruction '» 
easy ; however hard it may he to stay oor 
downward course, and to return. They met 
their associate on the following day, at a point 
not very distant from that where be had lint 
encountered them ; and found that in dividing 
the spoil he was actuated by no spirit of ex- 
cessive sc'lfishness. Twelve brace and a half 
of pheasants had rewarded their joint toil 
over night. Of these he took six brace for 
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his own tfhare, anigniog six and a half to 
them ; and, if we bear in mind the obliga- 
tions under which he had laid them, by in- 
itiating them into the mysteries of their new 
calling, it cannot be said that his manner of 
dividing the spoil was very much to be 
blamed. Besides, he opened between them 
and a poulterer in the fair city a communica- 
tion, which bid fair to prove equally advan- 
tageous to both parties, and helped them to get 
rid of the game at what he called a reasonable 
price. Half-apcrown a brace was paid down 
upon the counter ; so that George and Jem 
found themselves in possession of not less than 
seventeen shillings and sixpence, a larger sum 
than either of them had ever handled before ; 
though it was the produce of not more than 
three hours of not very immoderate exertion. 
From this time forth, during the remainder 
of the hard season, George and Jem Brown 
committed constant trespasses in the woods 
beloogiDg to the Grange. The latter, indeed, 
proaecuteid his calling with reluctance. He 
waa constitutionally timid, and never could 
bring himself to forget, that the career on 
which he had entered was not only danger- 
ous, but unlawful. George, on tlio contrary, 
soon learned to take the poacher's view of the 
question. **lf they want to keep us from kiii- 
ing their game, they should find us in steady 
employ ; and not bring before starving men's 
eyes the sight of plenty winch they may not 
touch. The squire says that it is hard upon 
him, after going to so much expense to get 
his game up, that we should kill and carr}' it 
away. What right has he to go to all tiiis 
expense on a mere matter of amusement ? If 
he were to lay out in wages to willing men 
one-half of what it costs him to procure a 
stock, and feed, and watch his pheasants, 
there wouldn't be half the distress there is in 
the parish. And, after all, which of the birds 
are his, and which Lord Brambling's ? They 
fly from cover to cover and arc shot at when- 
ever the}' got up, by gentlemen who never 
stop to inquire where they were fed. W^hy 
shouldn't I have my share in this common 
property ? I can't starve myself, nor let father 
and mother starve neither. And, since they 
won't find me work in another way, I'll seek 
it for mvself as best I can." 

So reasoned George Brown, very sophisti- 
cally doubtless; for, while the game-laws 
continue, they ought to be obeyed ; and 
gentlemen have a perfect legal right, what- 
ever may be thought of the moral pro- 
priety of the arrangement, to expend half 
their incomes, if they are so disposed, on 
their covers rather than on their work-peo- 
ple. George Brown, however, either could 
not or did not see this ; and so, entering 



keenly into the pursuit, he soon became not 
only one of the most daring, but one of the 
most skilful destroyers of game that had 
ever infested the neighbourhood of Waltham. 
There was not a mystery in the craft which 
he failed to master. Wires, gins, lucifer- 
matches, snares, were all applied at the times 
and in the places where fhey respectively 
promised to be most effective ; and, finally, a 
gun was provided, with which, having a 
steady hand and a sharp eye, he thinned off 
no trivial share of the superabundant game 
on the estates round about him. And the 
best of it was, that neither upon him nor 
upon his brother did suspicion ever light. 
Black Will was hunted from pillar to post; 
and three or four friends of his belonging to 
other parishes came in for their share of 
espionage and reprobation. But the two 
Browns maintained, or appeared to main- 
tain, the primitive respectability of their cha- 
racters abroad ; and were thanked at home 
for their successful industry, as often as they 
brought to the common store the produce 
of their traffic. 

Meanwhile, there had arisen in St. Bride's, 
first, a good deal of alarm, and by and by 
considerable excitement and great sorrow, 
in consequence of the disclosure of Bessy 
Brown's sad story. She did not return to 
the school-house any more; and when, late 
on the evening of the day which sent her 
forth upon her visit to her father, no light 
was seen in her window, and the front door 
continued closed, the neighbours began to 
imagine all sorts of terrible things, and to act 
accordingly. The schoolmaster's wife tried 
the lock, but it would not yield. She shouted 
and called till she grew weary; and then 
bethought her that possibly the door which 
communicated with the school-room might 
be unfastened. It was so ; and she enten^d 
Bessy's room; but there the fire had gone 
out in the grate ; and the general state of the 
furniture indicated that for some hours the 
place had not been tenanted. The honest 
woman returned, and took counsel with her 
husband, who came to the same conclusion 
with herself, namely, that it was a very extra- 
ordinary circumstance indeed ; for Bessy was 
the most regular of housekeepers, and had 
never since she came to her place been known 
to be abroad at such a late hour, no, nor at 
an hour much earlier. Beyond this, how- 
ever, the worthy couple were not for the pre- 
sent induced to go. The wife, to be sure, 
hinted that Bessy might have her own rea- 
sons for being abroad. The husband ob- 
served that, if she had, he had no doubt they 
were good ones, and that his mistress would 
do better to mind her own affairs than to be 
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picking holes in the character of ffuch an ex- 
cellent young creature a^ tliat. Whereupon 
retort followed rejoinder, the wife insinuating 
that the worse people behaved the more higlily 
they were thought of; which tiie husband as- 
sured her must be a great mistake, other- 
wise she would at that mouient stand very 
high in his estilnalion, which she nuist as- 
suredly did not 

At last the school mantrr and his better half 
went to bed, both out of humour, and both un- 
reasonably so, though not, perhaps, to the !>ame 
extent. The wife, being the aggressor, and the 
least charitable in her feeling towunis the sub- 
ject of the (|uarre1, n^tained, i\s was natural, the 
liv(*lier impression of its results ; she was like- 
wise the first to get up for the purpose of 
satisfying a curiosity, which had now as large 
a share of ho])e as of anxiety mixed up with 
it. For her husband had recommended her 
over night to leave IJessy Brown alone ; be- 
cause she would be in her pniper place in 
the morning, and able, if disposed, to give a 
good account of herself. 8he, on the con- 
trar^', asserted that Bessy would never return to 
her place ; that she long susi)ected all was not 
right ; and that, sooner or later. Miss would 
be found to be no better than she should be. 
Wherefore, perhaps, when she found, after 
scrutinising the poor girl's apartments, that 
Bessy was still absent, and had evidently been 
so all night, a regard to truth compels us to 
acknowledge that her first exclamation was 
indicative oftriumph. But Mrs. Birch was not 
a bad woman upon the whole. 8 hi; h>ved gos- 
sip, and could not always distinguish between 
that and scandal. She hated to be n*pn>ved 
or corrected, es|)ecially by her husband ; and 
held to her own opinions, on all subjects, with 
extreme pertinacity ; but she was not spite- 
ful beyond the moment, and, now that Bessy 
was proved to be a runaway, the joy of having 
her peculiar anticipations realised gave way 
to a more wot thy feeling. She ran back 
and tohl the schoolmaster how the case stood ; 
and when, with hearts almost equally grieved, 
thev renewed their delibc>rations, these ended 
in Mr. Birch dressing himself with all con- 
venient speed, and setting cmt to inform the 
rector of the evil which had befallen. 

The consternation of Amy and her brother 
when inform(iJ that Bessy had Ix'en absent 
from the school-house all night was extrenu>. 
Not that they suspt>eted any moral evil ; lar 
from it. They had nu'eivml no hint toueliing 
her probable (condition, and the truth nev<T 
once seemecl to have oceurn^d to them ; and, 
therefore, when they began to consider the 
subject seriously, the alarm, of which they 
were conscious, was pronounced by both to 
be most unreasonable. 



** I dare say she has gone to visit her mo- 
ther ; and that, the night air being cold, she 
was persuaded in her delicate 8iate not to 
face it. No doubt you*ll find her there, Mr. 
Birch ; and 1*11 be much obliged to you if 
you will walk over and ascertain the truth.** 
These were Charles's instructions to his 
schoolmaster; and they were promptly obey- 
ed ; but, alas ! for the result. Bessy was 
found, sure enough, under her inother*8 roof, 
but not as either they who sent, or he who 
came, expected to find her. Shame and sor- 
row wert* the inhabitants of her chamber; 
from whom she never more parted company 
again, no, not for a moment 

W(» draw the curtain before weeks of maf- 
f'ering in tlu* house of the Browns. The ft- |, 
tlier, it is trues slowly recovered his health of | 
body, but there was a sickness at the heart i. 
which defied medicine; for the family to i' 
which he belonged, though lowly in stalMiiy {. 
was of honest repute in the parish, and W :• 
never till now ex])erienced the blight of shams li 
And Brown himself felt this so acutely, tint ''\ 
he went and came without taking any nociee 
of his daughter, even though she sat 
him at the same table, and with 
meekness endeavoured to minister to liii 
wants. Her mother was more forgiving. She 
wept on her child's neck, and strove to con- 
fort her ; and blamed, as well she might, ths 
heartless villany of her betrayer ; while i 
(leorge and Jem took the mishap as their '' 
natural temperaments might lead us to ex- 
p(*ct; the latter sorrowfully, without a touch 
of anger ; the fonner, in bitterness of spirit, 
which was continually suggesting thoughts of • 
revenge. But we leave them for the preseat 
to their various occupations and humours 
that we may ciist a hurried glance towardi 
the parish of St. Agnes ; over the spiritual 
afittirs of which our young friend Mr. Cle* 
uient presided, always with zeal, and an 
earnest desire to do right ; not always, per- 
haps, with discretion, and therefore, failing, 
from time to time, to accomplish his own 
purposes. 

It was on a bracing morning in January, 
the :2:2d day of the month, in the order of the 
w(^ek on Tuesilav, that Charles Jacobsoo 
walked across to visit his fonner college ae- 
(piaintance, and now one of his nearest neigh- 
bours. He found the curate inhabiting a 
parsonage-house on which, for half a €^enturJ 
at least, no can* whatc^ver could have been 
bestowed ; which was dingy and dark without; |i 
Imdly lighted, and h>w-roofed within ; and in 
all its various a)>artnien(s grievously in want 
of pap(T-hangers, painters, and suchlike. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Clement's notions of things 
however, the parsonage- house of St. Agnes 
-Jl 
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waa the very beau*kiial of what paraonage- 
houses ought to be. There was neither com- 
fort nor elegance about it ; and comfort and 
elegance he eschewed aa almost equally unbe- 
eomiug in the residences of the order to which 
he belonged. For Mr. Clement, tliough he 
took no vow^ had, in common with many 
other young men of his own standing, arrived 
at the opinion that clergymen ought not to 
marry ; and hence the iitting up of commo- 
dious rectories, far more the surrounding 
their sites with lawns, gardens, and pleasure- 
grounds, was uniformly spoken of by him in 
terms of reprobation. 

*^He knows not what he is about, who, 
after devoting himself to the service of the 
Church, gatliers round him ties, which, how- 
ever amiable they may be in themselves, can- 
not fail to withdraw at kast a portion of his 
owe bom the great work which needs it ail. 
1 win BDt go so far as to say that marriage is 
uolawfol Uk the clergy ; — but inexpedient every 
right-miiided man must feel it to be ; seeing 
that one of its inevitable consequences is, to 
•eeularise and bring down to the level of 
oidiiuury society thoughts which arc due to 
God's service, and to that alone. You tell 
me that a life of celibacy is an outrage upon 
nalore ; and tliat, wherever the sacrifice is de- 
manded of whole classes, the scandal arising 
out of the oifeuces of a few does more harm 
than can be compensated for by the holiness 
and self-denial of the many. 1 cannot admit 
the fact ; but, even if it were iso, it does not, 
theiefore, follow that tlie rule which we have 
unfortunately broken through is an unright- 
eous one. In other cases you but enforce 
your laws the more rigidly in proportion as 
you discover that there is a disposition to dis- 
regard them. Why should you hesitate to 
do the same thing here ? yea, where is your 
faith, where your confidence, if you be un- 
able to understand, that though offences must 
Deeds come, there is woe to the offender, yea, 
and that, in proportion ais a right spirit gains 
strength among you, the number of such 
offences will diminish? For with what face 
shall we require the laity to bear the cross, 
if to the utmost limits to which the expres- 
sion may be extended we fail to set them 
the example? And then, with regard to other 
matters: — how can the married clergyman, 
having sous and daughters to provide for 
become, what he ought to be, — a minister 
even in worldly things to the necessities 
of the poor? The servant of God and of 
the Church ought to be freed from the 
world's chain as far as human nature can 
escape the entanglement; and, hard though 
the saying may be, the apostle's admonition 
is, nevertheless, a just one. *1 say, therefore. 



to the unmarried and widows, it is good for 
them if they abide even as 1.'" 

Such was the line of Mr. Clement's argu- 
ment, concerning which it would be idle to 
deny, that it conrains much more of truth than 
we, born and educated in a land where differ- 
ent customs prevail, are willing to admit. To be 
sure, the enthusiastic reasoner failed to observe 
that there are reasons against the adoption of 
his views, stronger and better than any which 
he was in the habit of refuting. The best 
assistant to a country clergyman is his wife, 
provided she understand the true nature of 
her position, and fulfil, with cheerfulness, the 
many duties which it imposes upon her. For 
she, like her husband, must live for others-— 
not in the ninnd of society, commonly so called, 
nor yet in tlie dedication of her time to affairs 
purely domestic, but in patience and meek- 
ness seeking the general improvement of the 
district witiiin which she resides ; and leading 
both the rich and the poor, by the force of 
her example, to understand the true nature of 
their positions. A clergyman's wife is never 
out of place, where poverty and sickness have 
cast their shadow. The village- school is her 
element, so is the cottagers fireside, so is 
the yeoman's parlour, and so is the drawing- 
room of the great house, let it be tenanted by 
whom it may : but ^he had better avoid them 
all, if she come not to each with the manner 
of a gentlewoman, whom religion has enlight- 
ened and refined ; for, where such manner is 
not or will not be induced, doubtless it were 
well for all concerned that her lot had not there 
fallen. However, this is a question which we 
do not feel ourselves called u]K>n to discuss at 
length. In the Church of England, there 
neither is, nor ever can bo, any specific rule 
one way or anotlier; and arguments, which 
depend for their force upon the precon- 
ceived opinions of individuals are seldom 
worth adducing on any sulxject, and least of 
all on this. 

Charles Jacobsou, whose views in the main 
corresponded pretty nearly with those of Mr. 
Clement, found the latter in his study, calm 
and collected as he usually was, and having 
all the materials for writing spread out on the 
table before him. ^ The curate bade him wel- 
come cordially, and, without waiting to be 
intei-rogated, proceeded to inform hb visitor 
touching the nature of the business on which 
he was engaged. 

'' You find me in the act of writing to 
our diocesan," observed he ; ** there has been 
some unpleasant discussion in this parish, as 
you know, concerning my manner of perform- 
ing divine service, especially in the collecting 
the alms of the faithtol for Church purposes. 
And a every simple proceeding, on my part. 
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yesterday has, it appears, bnni^^ht matters to 
a eri.Ms; and a regular eomplaint is about to 
bo lodged against me by tlie cliurcliwardeiis. 
You have Ibuiid me in the aet of preparing, 
what 1 can haidiy call my defence, for as yet 
no accusation lies, but a general st^itemcnt of 
the principles on which I have acted through- 
out, and which it is my purpose to send by 
to-night's post to the proper quarter." 

'* 1 can offer no opinion as to the exi)edieney 
of the measure," replied Charles, " till I am 
imformcd whereof you are accused." 

** My last offence," observed Mr. Clement, 
with a smile — ** for I lament to say, that in the 
eyes of the churchwardens, my whole career 
ever since the introduction of the off'ertory 
has been one of error— consists in the act of 
addressing my people last night, afler evening 
prayer, as on Sunday I announced to them 
that I should do, on the subject of the piety 
and sufferings of the blessed St. Agnes, to 
whom their church is dedicated." 

" You don't mean to say that you made the 
martyrdom of St. Agnes the subject of a dis- 
course from the pulpit to your people ? " 

«' Why not ? " replied Mr. Clement " Was 
she not a chosen vessel, a blessed instrument 
in the hands of Providence for the conffrm- 
ation of the truth, and the establishment of a 
righteous principle in her generation ? I not 
oidy told them what she said, and did, and 
suff'eied ; but I have the satisfaction to add, 
that the tale was listened to by a very atten- 
tive congregation." 

" My dear Clement," said Charles, " I can't 
tell you how much this avowal has grieved 
me. What could induce you to step so com- 
pletely aside from the simplicity of that gospel 
which our Church requires us to preach ? 
What possible advantage could accrue to a 
congregation like yours, from being told how a 
maiden of tliirteen years of age died for the 
faith Uiat was in her long ago ? Not one of 
all who listened to you is ever likely to be 
ex|>osed to the same ordeal ; and, therefore, 
to discourse to them about burnings, behead- 
ings, and suchlike, is to encumber the ser- 
vants of the cross with weapons which they 
will never be required to wield, while you fail 
^to put into their hands the sword of the Spirit 
by which alone they may hope to conquer. 
How could you act thus? nay, how could you 
so express yourself, as to avoid either exciting 
their risible facultieii at your own expense, or 
offending their delicacy by details, which, 
even if they were all true, had better not be 
repeated ? " 

"If they were all true ! Do you doubt 
their truth? Does any one question the 
authority in such cases of the learned Baro- 
nius, of Joannes Molanus, and more than 



either, of I.ambertus, the holy Presbyter, and 
the blessed St. Ambrose? And as to your 
further c]uestion, had I not a case in point in 
your own fallen schoolmistress, whose lapse 
has been talked of with surprise and deep 
regret beyond the limits of St. Bride's ? Was 
much ingenuity required to carry the thoughts 
of my hearers, from the visible halo which 
encircled and preser^'cd the blessed St. Agnes 
pun;, to the abst*nce of can*, and neglect 
of the means of grace, which led to the fall of 
poor Bessy ? " 

Charles was doubly shocked. Here was 
a man, zealous, pious, and earnest, whom t 
perverted judgment had not only led into the 
revival of a custom uusanctioned by the 
Church, but presscni to a fearful outrage upon 
charity and good taste, neither of which he 
would have violatcMl had his reason been un- 
clouded. Poor Bessy was no iit subject of 
declamation from the pulpit. And thus to 
hold her up in contrast to one whom Rome 
has canonised, in a vague tradition, begirt witk 
improbable marvels, was, in his ^iew of suck 
matters, cruel in the extreme. He spoke his 
mind freely on the subject, and then went on 
to point out, that it was by such acts as these, 
yea, and by tlie wretched practice of dating 
letters and other documents from the days 
marked in the Calendar, as set apart to saint*, 
whose very existence may be questioned, 
that unthinking men bring disrepute upon 
usages, which are in their simplicity worthy 
of all respect and observance. His friend 
would not listen to such reasoning. 

**You tell me tiiat the Church gives no 
sanction to that which 1 have done. I deny 
the truth of your statement. In the inaimed 
and mutilated branch of the Universal Church, 
to the service of which you and I have devoted 
ourselves, the memory of the pious may be 
disregarded. But it is not so where the spirit 
of true Catholicism yet lingers. And as we 
are bound to labour for the revival of that 
spirit here, in our benighted England, as well 
as ebewhere, so must we, without fear or mis- 
giving, lead our people onwards to the point, 
where unity begins and discord ceases, no- 
thing doubtful but that little concessions will 
be made elsewhere, and the whole become, 
what it ought never to have ceased to be, one 
fold under one shepherd." 

*' And is tills the language which you are 
going to hold in communicating with our 
vencirated diocesan." 

" Surely it is. 1 had not, indeed, arrived 
at that point when you entered ; for there is 
much ])reliminary matter to be discussed in 
the ffrst instance ; as for example, the reve- 
rence which I pay to the altar, its adornment 
with ffovvers and with lighted tapers, the use 
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wbicb I make of my credence table ; my babit 
of prayiug always towaitls tbc cast; and, 
thougb last, uot least, tbe reiiUroduction of a 
weekly commuuiou, aiid a collection of aliiLs 
in tbe cburch. For this, I suspect it is, 
wbich lies at the root of all the miscliief. My 
eburcbwardens do not choose to intrust their 
bounty to my management. They love to 
blow a trumpet before them when they do 
goody and hence are very augry that I should 
require the people to give in secret, on the 
assurance that their Father will reward them 
openly. And because I have refused to 
alMtndon tbe weekly offertory they threaten 
to complain of me, on other grounds, to my 
diocGsan, and talk of abandoning the Church, 
should their complaint be disregarded." 

" Whether they would have just ground of 
compUdnty had the spirit of change carried you 
no fmUier than the attempted reintroduction 
of the offertory, is a question that might be 
argued I fixr, however unwise it may be to 
force even a good practice down the throats 
of the people, the practice itself is not a 
novelty. But the list of grievances, which 
you have enumerated as keeping pace witii 
that novelty, is a very heavy one ; and sure I 
am that you will be censured if complained 
against — ^yea, and deserve censure too. My 
good friend, you have done incalculable mis- 
chief to the cause which you seek to forward ; 
nor can I see my way through the embarrass- 
ments in which, not you alone, but others, 
whom it is our duty to fence round and guard 
from the risk of embarrassment of every sort, 
must, through your lack of consideration, be 
involved.** 

" I don*t understand you. Not one prac- 
tice adopted by me is either novel or uncanon- 
ical. For the rubrics, if they do not positively 
enjoin, certainly do not prohibit their adop- 
tion. To which of my innovations, as you 
call them, do you object ? " 

•* To one and all ; for one has, I am sure, 
led to the adoption of another ; and there is 
no telling whither you may in the end be 
hurried. But your proceeding of yesterday — 
your introduction of monkish legends, and old 
wives* tales, into the public service of the 
Church of England, puts the crowning stone 
upon the whole fabric of evil. There was a 
time, when men raised the cry of * Popery' 
against principles and practices which had no 
more connexion with the errors of the Church 
of Rome than with those of the Church of 
Geneva. But, if we begin to glorify the 
saints of the Roman calendar, our claim to be 
accounted a Reformed Church ceases. I 
would as soon preach transubstantiation, and 
enforce auricular confession in all its strin- 
gency, as do wliat you have done ; 'and so I 



am confident you will be told by an authority 
higher tiian mine.'* 

" And why should either you or I hesitate 
to preach transubstantiation, and to enforce, 
in its primitive stringency, the Christian duty 
of the confessional ?'* 

"Because the doctrine is explicitly dis- 
avowed and condemned in the Articles of 
religion to which we have ap])endi*d our sig- 
natures; and the practice is contrary to the 
usages of that Church of which we are the 
ordained ministers.** 

" I don't see the matter in this light. The 
doctrine of transubstantiation may be replete 
with diiiiculties to such as live by sight and 
not by faith ; but it is certainly not condemned 
in the Thirty-nine Articles. At least I have 
not so read them ; nor did I sign without 
exercising the degree of reserve which, in all 
such cases, seems to me to be necessary. 
And, as to auricular confession, can any man 
question the fitness of the usage to the disci- 
pline and doctrine of our Church who has read 
attentively either the Office for the Visitation 
of the Sick, or the exhortation to a due at- 
tendance at Holy Communion?'* 

" I never felt till now,'* exclaimed Charles, 
" the perilous position of the Church of Eng- 
land, or the slippery nature of the ground on 
which I had myself adventured. Clement, you 
know not what you say and do. These are the 
principles neither of the Church of England 
nor of the primitive Church, but of the Church 
as she was before the light of the Reformation 
broke in upon our own portion of her, and as 
she continues to be wherever Popery is tri- 
umphant. You cannot teach these things and 
abide where vou are. You must abandon 
either the views which you seem to have 
taken up or the communion of the Church 
which has explicitly condemned them.** 

"If it be so,** replied Mr. Clement, "my 
choice is already made. I cannot deny or con- 
ceal the truth. I must go out from a society 
of which the rulers, violating their own prin- 
ciples, or not rightly understanding theju, en- 
join such denial or concealment upon me. But 
1 do not believe that it will come to this.*' 

It was to no purpose that Charles Jacobsou 
reasoned and remonstrated with his friend. 
The mind of the latter seemed to be engrossed 
by one solitary idea, namely, the necessity of 
bringing back, as he expressed himself, the 
unity of the Church ; to which' great obj<'Ct 
he conceived that all other considerations 
ought to yield. " What was transubstantiation 
itself, for example, putting out of view the 
influence which it exereisetl on the faith of the 
believer, but a speculative opinion, the adop- 
tion of which could not possibly deteriorate 
the moral feeling, nor vitiate the religious 

R 
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principle of such as helil to it? Was it worth 
while, for such a cause, to rjeiid the Lord's body 
in pieces ? Was it not nion; consonant witii 
the spirit of Christianity to yield, even in cases 
nhere the judgment might continue unc(m- 
vinced, seeing that the fruit of such yielding 
would be peace, and unity, and concord? 
And, when vrc looked further, could we deny 
that the honest reception of this great truth 
gave an elevation to the thoughts of the de- 
vout communicant, such as his can never 
attain to who eats and drinks, however de- 
cently, mere bread and wine ? For his own 
part, ho acknowledged that his mind was not 
yet fully made up upon the subject. True, 
this much he was free to declare, that, con- 
sidering all the other ]N>ints which keep the 
Churches of England and Home apart to be 
mere questions of discipline, he was willing 
to put a restraint upon his own opinions in 
regard to this also, which was undeniably a 
point of doctrine ; and to walk in the footsteps 
of St. Ignatius, and Clemens Alexandrinus, 
and the holy Augustin, and the great (ire- 
gory ; ])rovided the sacrifice, if such it dc- 
s(Tvcd to be called, should have the effect 
of healing the schi:>m, which unhappily pre- 
vailed in the universal Church.*' 

** And will you worship the Virgin, tiK), 
and withhold the written word of (iod from 
the ])eople? and adore the cross, and offer 
masses for the souls of the departed ? " 

*' I will do all these things, ])rovided the 
Church so require, in the spirit and with the 
design which the Church recognises. I will 
beseech the Mother of niv Lord to interci'de 
for me with her blessed Son. I will not with- 
hold the Scriptures from the people, because 
the Church nowhere commands this ; but I 
will exercise great caution in my manner of 
expounding them, knowing this, that the Uible 
contains many things which are hard to be 
undcrstimd, and which the unstable have 
already wrested, and will continue to wrest, 
to their own hurt. I will kneel before the 
cross, because, while mine eye rests upon 
that emblem, my spirit wings its flight more 
freely to the throne of Him who once bore 
it for me I and, as to masses for the dead, 
do you not pray — does not every man who 
has lost father, mother, sister, wife, child, 
friend of the heart, pray constantly, that the 
M>ul of the departcfl may Im? purified from 
the stain of all sin, ami received into the 
bright land where pure spirits are gathered 
together? Oh, Jacobson, do not talk to me 
of Popery and superstition I If I desire to 
see the Church again united under one 
earthly head — as we know that she is under 
her Heavenly Head — it is because witiiont 
this arrangement all our talk of catholicity 



and concord is idle air. You can have no 
union, no catholicity, except where the sha- 
dow of that wing abides, from beneath which, 
in the evil days of Luther and our Ilenr}', 
so many well«inU*ntton(^ men were led away. 
Observe, that 1 do not stand up for the abuse 
of the Church s power — whether this be 
practised by individuals or by coiinciLs. I 
believe, indeed, that much more has been 
mad(^ of this than the truth will warrant ; for 
it was the Church, and the Church alone, 
which, amid the barbarism of the middle ages, 
kept the light of truth from becoming extin- 
guished in the world. And whatever of gentle- 
ness and spirituality appertains to us now — yetp 
even to us who have lifted up our heel against 
her — we owe to the Church. But I do not 
desire to see things brought back, in our day, 
to what they were ere the printing-press, and 
the general diffusion of knowledge among afl 
classes, had rendered tlic Christian woriil 
such as we see it now. No ; restore for BV 
only the influence which was inherent in tk 
Church, when the traditions of the elders were 
treated with the respect due to them, and men 
referred th(;ir disputes to the Church for deci- 
sion, and paid willing obedience to her de- 
crees, — let me see that re-established, and I 
will be content; — depriving the Pope of bif 
temporal sovereignty, should the measure be 
deemed conducive to the advancement of 
Christ's kingdom, and walking myself, and 
.eeing all my brethren walk, in rags, while we 
arc here. Do not talk to me, Jacobson, of 
I*opery and 8ui>erstition. It is not Popery 
that I seek, but unity ; not superstition, bat 
the bending of the proud mind of man to a 
higher principle, — to the faith which lifts Of 
above the troubles of life, and best fits nS) 
while we linger on earth, for heaven. Yoa 
ask me whether I would adore the cross. I 
tell you no : I will adore no created thing; 
but I will worship before that banner whicb 
is my pride and my boast : yea, come and see 
how I do worship." 

So saying, the young man rose with a 
flushed cheek and a glittering eye, and, lead- 
ing the way, was folio well by Charles out of 
his study into a little apartment which lay be- 
yond it. There, upon a table covered with a 
purple velvet cloth, which was embroidered 
in various places with the cross and the 
letters I.Il.S., stood an alabaster crucifiX) 
adminibly executed ; and before it lay open 
the breviary of Pope Pius V., just as it ap- 
pean'd to have been left after the worshipper 
liad eom))Ieted his noonday devotions. 

** There !'* exclaimed he, " there is ray shrine 
and my altar ; and ten times a-day I bow the 
head before it as I do now!" 

There was a solemnity in the manner of his 
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friend which Charles Jacohsoii could not fail 
to acknowledge, and of which the iiiHuetice 
operated very strangely upon his own nerves. 
He was not one of those who conceive that, in 
HTorshipping before any physical thing what- 
ever, the thing itself becomes, as a matter of 
course, the object of the worshippers ador- 
Eition. For himself, there was no teni])le, 
&part from the consecrated house of prayer, 
so acceptable to his spirit as the solitude of 
nature, whether in the lM)isoni of the deep 
irood, or on the mountain-top. Rut he was 
not* therefore, prepan>d to charge his brotiier 
with idolatry, because the devotional feeling 
was stirred within him by the presence of 
such an iofiuence as this ; and, therefore, he, 
iiiToluntarily perhaps, bowed the head as his 
\»rother did, and felt no pang at the heart. 
'But here his sympaUiy with the feelings of 
his neigkbour ended. He grieved over what 
he had fcen and heard that day, and felt that 
madi moie would yet come of it; and so, 
when be took his leave, as he did shortly 
after they returned to the study, there was 
trouble and much sorrow in his mind. 

^* Farewell, Clement I " said he ; " I am be- 
wildered, humiliated, affected. I have tried 
to reason with you, but you will not hear ; 1 
can now only pray for you, which I shall do 
with the bitterness of one who sees that his 
brother stands upon the edge of a gulf, and 
that he has no power to withdraw him." 

'* Pray for me, by all means, Jacobson," 
replied Clement, solemnly ; '< but let your 
petition be that I may be guided to the 
Truth ; for it will be no sorrow to me, if for 
the Truth *8 sake I suif'er persecution and 
ignominy. In this I shall but the more re- 
semble tiie good men whom I desire to imitate. 
And you, also, my friend, if it be His will to 
throw more light upon your path, will tread 
it in like manner, be it ever so rough and 
thorny." 

The young men embraced warmly, and 
parted ; Clement returning to the study of 
" Baron ius,*' and Charles Jacobson l)ending 
his heavy step homewards. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

MANORIAL RIGHTS. 

It was not exclusively among the humbler 
circles in the neighbourhoml of Waltiiam that 
the fate of Bessy Brown afibrded subject of 
discussion. At Oaklands, tlu; tidings were 
received with deep interest. Lady Evelyns 
feelings seemed indeed to b<» of sorrow, and 
of that alone, — of sorrow for the poor girl, 
for the wrong which she had suffered, for her 
present condition, and her melancholy pros- 



pects for the future. That her fault was 
either extenuated or lightly thought of in the 
mourner's mind, it wouhl be cruel injustice to 
suppose ; for, into the grief which takes its rise 
from the contemplation of the sufferings of 
others, a regard to the moral wrong which 
may have induced them cannot fail to enter. 
But th(^ kind and generous heart puts out of 
vit^w, as nmch as possible, the sin, while 
the anguish of sins victim is present. It 
was not so M'ith Sir James. He was vexed 
well-nigh as much as his wife ; but then it 
was all the girKs own fault, — ay, and a tho- 
rough confirmation, too, of the views which 
he had entertained of the sex, ever since he 
was old enough to take account of their pro- 
ceedings. He ventured to say that Bessy 
Brown, in spite of her demure looks, was to 
the full as much the tempter as the tempted, 
and he had no doubt, if the truth were known, 
that a love of dress — that common failing of 
wofnen in all stations of life — was more at tlie 
root of the mischief than any nonsense of 
misplaced affections. He could not, therefore, 
understand the humbug of feeling with which 
his wife tormented him and herself. What 
was Bessy Brown to her? Let her look to 
her own proceedings, and try to concentrate 
her interests upon those who had a natural 
right to them, and not trouble her brain with 
speculations concerning the future fate of a 
minx who deserved all that might hap{>en to 
her, and a great deal more. 

Now there were two trifling peculiarities 
in the character of Sir James Evelvn — if, in- 
deed, they deserve so to be spoken of — which 
were these : First, he dearly loved a little bit 
of gossip, that is to say, he delighted in having 
the start of others to communicate inform- 
ation, — no matter whether the tidings conveyed 
chanced to be pleasant or otherwise in the 
abstract, or agreeable or the reverse, to the 
parties with whom he might be in communi- 
cation. He was not always fortunate in the 
indulgence of this humour, of course, for the 
habitual talebearer must sometimes miss the 
mark. But his second trait told better. The 
lough things which he uttered at home were 
uever meant to pass beyond the domestic circle. 
On the contrary, his great ambition was to 
appear among strangers generous and tender- 
hearted, and liberal in the construction which 
he put upon the conduct of others ; and, so 
King as strangers they continued to be, he 
generally succeeded. It was, therefore, in 
iho eonnnon order of events that, after heap- 
ing abuse on poor Bessy to his wife, and as- 
serting that she desc*rved blame, but no pity, 
he should post over to the (irange, whither 
he hoped that as y<'t the rumour could have 
scarce had time to extend. And he was 
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right in this conclusion. And hence, wlicn 
with his usual tjict he ])ut the leading ques- 
tion, " Whether the family had heard the 
news?** their answer, that no news of anv sort 
had reached thein, set him free to detail it in 
any way that to himself might appear ex- 
pedient. 

" Oh, it was very sad I Poor girl — poor 
young thing I so good she was, too ; so gentle, 
and so intelligent ! it was nu-lancholy to think 
that such a cfdamity should have befallen her I'' 

" What has befallen ? " exclaimed Mrs. and 
the Miss Smiths in a breath. ** There's no- 
thing wrong with Amy Jacobson, I trust ? " 

" Oh, no, Amy was perfectly well I But 
had they not heard the fate of young Jacob- 
son's pet schoolmistress ? He assured them 
that his heart bled for the poor girl ; he pitied 
much more than he blamed her." 

" The old story, I suppose," observed Mr. 
Smith. " The young lady is going to in- 
crease the burtlens of her parish, having been 
encouraged so to do, by the idea that she 
was securing to herself an annuity at the ex- 
pense of some dupe or another. Thank God, 
the new law has struck at the root of that 
abuse, any how I " 

" I don't believ(; Bessy Brown ever could 
hare taken such a consideration into account. 
She was in every respect a most estimabh^ 
young woman till this befell ; and it has cost 
her a situation worth much more than the 
sort of annuity to which you refer," replied 
Sir James. 

The ladies of the house of Smith had heard 
enough. There [)assed over their visages an 
expression of mingled dismay and scorn, as, 
comprehending how the land lay, they rose 
simultaneously from their seats, and, without 
so miich as pausing to ofttT a rmiark, swej)t, 
in a body, out of the drawing-room. The 
lord of the Grange, having seen i\um\ go, and 
heard the door close after them, indulged in a 
few pleasantries touching the straight-laeed- 
ness of his womankind, and n»sumed forth- 
with his conversation with Sir James. 

** What Brown is. this again?" demanded 
he. " I hear nothing but ill of the name. Is 
she the daughter of ohl Timothy Brown, who 
took his prize at the agricultural meeting with 
so bad a grace ?" 

" The same," replied Sir James ; " and, 
whatever may be the character of the father, 
I am bound to assure you that a mon^ re- 
spectable person than the late schoolmistress 
of St. Bride never lived." 

" That is, so you and your parson believed, 
otherwise you wouldn't have placed her where 
she was. But you, I jiresuine, at all events, 
will admit now that you were mistaken. As 
to young Jacobson, h(* wouldn't be his father's 



son if he didn't stick by every body in your 
parish who shews any disinclination to fall 
into tiie i>lans and ways of their betters. 
W ho 's the father of the child ? " 

" We don't know as vet for certain. Rn- 
mour is busy, and gives it to the son of one of 
your principal tenants. But she Las never 
opened her mind to any one, and probably 
will not, till brought before the bench and 
required to swear it to somebody." 

** Oh, thank Heaven, all that's at an end nov ! 
If single women choose to become mothers, 
the New Poor-Law has settled liiat they shall 
maintain their own offspring ; and I must 
confess that, in my opinion, the law has takes 
the only wise view of the question. There'll 
be no swearing before justices whatever. She 
must keep her brat the best way she can." 

*' Well," observed Sir James, for he deariy 
loved an argument, *^ whatever may be thoaght 
of other requirements in the new law, thoe 
can, I should conceive, be but one opinMi 
concerning this,-^it is both unwise and ui- 
just." 

" Why so ?" demanded Mr. Smith. 

" Because, whatever may be the extent of mo- 
ral oUbnce committed, of that the one party is, 
at least, as guilty as the other ; indeed, in nine 
cases out of ten, the man is the more guilty 
of the two, because nature has rendered hin 
ilio, more capable of resisting temptation, and 
because he is almost always the tempter." 

'< I am surprised to hear you, a man of the 
world, so express yourself," replied Mr. Smith. 
" What has the law to do with the moral guih 
of any such transaction as this ? That wliidi 
the law has to provide for is, that society shafl 
receive as little damage as possible at the 
hands of its members; and surely you vill 
not contend that the frailty of the man, be it 
ever so gross, inilicts half so nmch evil upon 
society as the frailty of the woman. Now 
you encourage women to be frail, so long as 
you compel the partners of' their folly to 
bear all the jiecuniary burden of their mutual 
wrong; and the results of the inquiries of the 
assistant Poor -Law commissioners demon- 
strate that the end has heretofore answered 
in every point of view to the means. The 
authors of the New Poor-Law, seeing this, 
have wisely provided tliat a course diametri- 
cally opposit*^ shall be pursued. Women will 
take better care of themselves when they 
come to understand this ; and, if we manage 
to throw inpedimcnts in the way of the pro- 
gress of habits so demoralising as those against 
which our renunly is applied, the great general 
good which we aecom}>lish mtist, in the eyes 
of all thinking men, more than compensate 
for such particular eases of hanlship as may 
here and there attend upon it." 
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Sir James, never taking into account either 
motives or obligations of a higher order than 
those which the requirements of society im- 
pose, could not, of course, ground his objec- 
tions to this doctrine on the precepts of Scrip- 
ture ; yet he did object to it stoutly ; whether 
because it was really distasteful to him, or 
that, having begun to argue, he did not choose 
to give in, has never exactly appeared. How- 
ever, he entirely differed from Mr. Smith. 
Xhe same cause which was assumed to operate 
as a restraint upon women would give increased 
license to the profligacy of men, who, being 
delivered from the dread of a drain upon their 
purses, would cease even to weigh the profit 
against the loss, ere they sought to undermine 
the virtue of their female acquaintances. And, 
as to expecting that the mothers would be 
able to maintain their children, the notion 
was preposterous. Why they couldn't main- 
tain tbemsdves at such a time, far less, more 
than themselves. 

** Then their fathers must ; and the know- 
lege of their liability in this respect would 
sharpen their vigilance in regard to the con- 
duct of their daughters." 

*^ And so you expect that old Brown will 
keep both his daughter and his grandchild, 
do you ? ** demanded Sir James. 

" I don't know whether he will do so with 
a good grace," replied Mr. Smith ; <^ but, so 
surely as the law has decided that he ought, 
keep them he shall, or else go into the work- 
bouse. I never liked that fellow since I first 
saw him. Then; is an air of insolent inde- 
pendence about him, which, in my opinion, 
sits very badly upon any of his class ; and he 
and his sons have been perfect pests of late. 
Only think of these young rapscallions bully- 
ing before the board of guardians for out- 
door relief; and that silly fellow, Rigden, my 
steward, encouraging them in their insolence. 
However, the power is in the right hands now. 
Ym determined that Fll put a stop to all that 
sort of thing very shortly." 

Mr. Smith was interrupted in the midst of 
his diatribe by the entrance of a servant, who 
came to announce that Mr. Manton, the head- 
keeper, desired to see the squire. 

" Has he hit upon any scent, William?" 
demanded the squire. 

*' I raather think he has, sir," answered the 
man ; " for he seemed in better spirits, and 
said that he very much wanted to see you." 

" Shew him into the justice - room," re- 
plied Mr. Smith ; and then, on the depar- 
ture of the servant, proceeded to explain to 
his guest, that the preserves at the (J range 
had been repeatedly invaded of late, and that 
he had given the keeper warning, that unless 
he succeeded in discovering the depreilat(»rs, 



he must resign his place. " And I'll keep my 
word, Sir James," continued he. " These are 
not times when men in any station can be 
permitted to draw their salaries without doing 
their duty. And now, if you'll excuse me, 1*11 
go and hear what Mr. Manton has to say for 
himself. It augurs well of his vigilance that 
he is here to-day ; for it was no farther gone 
than yesterday that I told him my mind on 
the subject of his remissness." 

Next to communicating small intelligence 
to others, there was nothing which Sir James 
more relished than being present at the unra- 
velling of small mysteries, even though they 
personally concerned himself nothing; he there- 
fore proposed to bear his friend company, — an 
arrangement which was not objected to. The 
two gentlemen accordingly repaired to the 
justice-room, where, after carefully shutting 
the door, the keeper proceeded to inform 
them of certain discoveries which he and his 
assistants had effected at early dawn that 
morning. They had come upon not fewer 
than six wires all placed at a corner of Bogley 
Wood, where, because it faced his own lodge, 
and lay, so to speak, constantly under his own 
eye, he had never thought of looking for such 
things before. The wires had manifestly been 
emptied of their contents within half an hour 
of his stumbling upon them ; for the fur was 
yet warm that lay near them, and the marks of 
men's feet were fresh. And so, without disturb- 
ing them — for they were all skilfully set again 
— he had proceeded to follow the /oot-prints 
as far as a regard to concealment would allow. 
They did'nt lead to the village. No. They 
bore away for awhile in that direction, but 
presently struck off towards the meadow below 
the church ; and, though he hadn't followed 
them farther than the stile, he had seen 
enough to convince him that they ended be- 
side the cottage at the bottom. 

" And who lives there?" demanded Mr. 
Smith. 

" One whom I should have as little sus- 
pected of any thing of this sort, as I should 
suspect mj'self," replied the keeper. " That's 
Brown's house — Timothy Brown's — him as 
has been so long laid up with typhus fever and 
a wounded arm." 

" Did'nt I tell you," exclaimed Mr. Smith, 
turning to Sir James, with an air of marked 
triumph — " didn't 1 say that that was one of 
the worst men in the parish ? Haven't I felt, 
ever since I saw him, that there was a degree 
of insolence about him which is quite incom- 
patible with respectability in his station of lift'? 
l)(7)end upon it that IJrown 's the poacher ; 
and, by all tliat's sacred, lie shall ni(» it." 

Sir James was greatly slioekiul. 'I'lie keopor 
also seemed to be more griivid than Iriuuipli- 
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ant; and both protested, that in spilo of the 
suspicions nature of the eircumstances, they 
eouhi not bring (iiemseives to beb'eve that 
Brown had taken to poaching. 

** It ean*t be the okl man, any how," conti- 
nued tlie keeper, '^ for he hadn't been across 
the door since he met with his accident. 
And his sons liave hitherto borne so good 
a character, that I am loth to suspect 
them." 

" Not suspect them I** exclaimed Mr. Smith. 
" Then you and I differ entirely. You tell me 
that old Brown himself has never been acn)ss 
the door since \iv met with his accident. And 
I can tell vou that his sons have never done a 
steady day's work for any master these live 
weeks; and relief from the boanl of guardians 
they have got none. I low have they all lived ? 
Answer me that, Man ton. How have they 
kept soul and body together all this while ? " 

** That's more than I can say, sir," replied the 
keeper. " The parson has been very good to 
them, and Mr. Dadds has sent them something 
occasionally, and all the neighbours have been 
as kind as they could afford to be. But how 
the family has managed to rub on puzzles me. 
Vm afraid they've fared very badly." 

" Fare<l badly I Nothing of the sort. They 
have lived upon my hares and pheiisants, and, 
1 dare say, kept themselves warm by burning 
my wood. However we've got a clue to them 
now ; and so I recommend you, Mr. Manton, 
not to let it escape out of your hands again : 
for, as sur/?ly as you fail in bringing these 
depredations home to somel>ody, so surely 
shall 1 provide myself witli a keeper who better 
understands his business." 

Mr. Manton promised to be more than ever 
upon the alert, hinting something about 
Black Will, who had shewn himself of late in 
the neighbourhood again, and, as the squire 
knew, was up to all sorts of mischief. But 
Black Will was not, at this moment, the quarry 
which the squire d(»sired to strike. Black 
Will might Ik* implicated; probably he was; 
but Black Will didn't live at the bottom of 
the church meadow, and would scarcely carry 
his bag to a hole where he was not accustomed 
to hide it. This was Brown's handiwork — ay, 
old Brown's. Not the boys — for they were 
too green at the work to set about it so skil- 
fully, but the work of the ohi scoundrel him- 
self, who seemed to have thrown dust in the 
eyes of the whole neigh l>ourhood for many 
years — but had never (lecrived him. And as 
to his fever, and so forth, that was all sham, 
lie pretended to b(* ill, and kept the house, in 
order that he miirht follow his lawless calling 
unsuspected. Anil tlierefoiv Mr. Manton 
would do well to keep his eyes open ; for 
poaching, he, Mr. Smith* \kis di-tcrmined to 



put down ; and, if Manton did'nt enable him to 
do so, somebmly else would. 

There is bad policy, as well as very bad 
taste, in covering with reproaches, by inuiiua* 
tion, those whom we cannot prove to bare 
l>een neglectful of their duty. There is bad 
policy in the proceeding; because every exhi- 
bition of distrust damps the zeul of the party 
distrusted ; and there is extreme Imil taste, 
U'cause no man, be. his station in life wliatit 
may, has any right to set himself up as judge 
in a case where full evidence is wanting. Of 
this bad taste and bad policy, Mr. Smith, M.P. 
for Tinlmrough, was, on the present oeeaMOU, 
guilty. But gamekeepers become, from the very 
nature of their calling, rather insensible totliii 
sort of grievance. Tliey are the servants of the 
pleasures, not of the necessities, of tlieir fcliov- 
men. They arc taken into juiy, in onler that 
tlieir wits, and, if need be, their right handle 
may be turned against all their ncighboun. 
We are not going to speak slightingly tf 
gamekeepers, as a class. You find amoB| 
them, as among other orders in the commi- 
nity, every conceivable variety of cliaracter; 
from tlie slippery knave, who is usually the 
most plausible in his manner, to the honest 
man, who, having undertaken a trust, will go 
through with it at all hazards. But this we 
believe to be certain, that, whether they 
make free with the squire's game for their 
own use, or strictly guard it for his, they are 
looked up(m with the selfsame amount of dis- 
favour by the less wealthy of their ncighboun. 
The tenantry never wish to sec their facet, 
because a visit from the kee))er bcxles no good 
to them. He comes for the most part only to 
spy out the nakedness of the land ; and, whe- 
ther the game be abundant or othemisei 
s )mething or another is sure to arise out of 
his subsequent conversation with the landlord 
to th(Mr disadvantage. Tfie peasantry fear, and 
therefore greatly dislike him. He is coutinn- 
ally finding fault, or l)earing himself suspici- 
ously towards them. To loiter beside the 
outskirts of a cover is to commit a great of- 
fence in his eyes — at least the tone in which 
he requires young Clod-pole to say '< What he 
wants there?" or " What he's after now?** i» 
not such as to lay tlie foundation of a close 
friendship b(»tween them afterwanis. And 
game-keepers knowing all thi.s l)cing aware 
that Ix'tween themselves and their equals— 
according to tlu* conventional use of the term 
— a wide gu'f is, by the nature of tlieir pall- 
ing, fixed, bicome hunlened against the sharp 
speeehes and unjust insinuations which their 
employers not unfiequenlly ap]>ly to tlieui. 

At the same time we mu'it repeat the state- 
ment uiien'with this <ligressi<M) began, that to 
(xhibit outward signs of su-^picion where there 
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is no evidence of wrong indicates, not only a 

bad temper, but a miserable taste in the party 

making the display. And Joe Manton, who 

was the most trustworthy of his class, thought 

so likewise. He made no reply, except a low 

bow, and, assuming that the conference was 

ended, went forth, determined to do his duty 

still — as he had always done it to every master 

that he had served — conscientiously. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

PLANS AND PROJECT?. 

While these things were passing at Wal- 
tham and the parishes adjacent, the distrust of 
the New Poor-Law which had by the masses 
been entertained from the outset gradually 
deepened all over England into a spirit of 
fierce hostility. The idle and the dissolute, 
a9 wm to be expected, denounced it to a man. 
The keepen of beer-shops and the smaller 
retail tradesmen, both in town and country, 
i^amoured against it ; and not without cause, 
for it deprived the former of their best and 
steadiest customers, and reduced the profits 
of the latter to next to nothing. The news- 
papers, likewise, as well provincial as metro- 
politau, seemed to have entered into a eombi- 
naUou for the purpose of writing it down ; a 
large majority making it the subject of their 
dally or weekly vituperation, while the mino- 
rity declined to afford to it more than a very 
qualified sup])ort. Nor can it be said that among 
those orders in the body politic, on whom, 
more than on all the rest, the right working of 
the social machine mainly depends, the mea- 
sure in question found much favour. Very 
few of the country -gentlemen of England 
approved of it unreservedly. They saw in 
some of its enactments a prodigious advance 
upon the loose and mischievous system that 
had preceded it ; but the unbending nature of 
the Workhouse Test was painful to them, and 
the Bastardy clauses they felt to be both un- 
just and unmanly. In like manner, the clergy 
were then very little friendly to it. It seemed 
to strike at the root of the principle of bene- 
volence in the rich, and of gratitude and 
hopeful confidence in the poor ; for the habit 
of dealing sternly by such as come to us for 
alms is easily acquired, and nothing can tend 
so surely to foster it as the establishing in our 
minds some necessary link of connexion be- 
tween duty to the public and the steady re- 
fusal of relief to the needy, — except in a work- 
house. And let it not be forgotten, that the 
removal of whole families to a workhouse im- 
plied in those days the complete breaking up 
of their domestic arrangements and associa- 
tions. The pauper, ere he could be admitted 



into the last asylum for the destitute, was re- 
quired, not only to abandon his cottage, 
but to dispose, by sale or otherwise, both of 
the furniture which rendered it habitable, and 
of the tools wherewith his own and his child- 
ren's bread had heretofore been earned ; and 
to ordinary understandings it appeared next 
to impossible, that, being once stripped thus 
bare, he could ever again emerge from his 
place ot confinement, or act any more an 
independent part in the great game of life. 
Doubtless the clergy, being for the most part 
guided rather by their hearts than by their 
heads, were mistaken in the views which they 
took of this subject. The enactment in ques- 
tion was directed — not against the class of 
laboui*ers, but against their employers, con- 
ceniing whom it was taken for granted, that 
self-interest — not to speak of any higher mo- 
tive — would induce them, even at some little 
immediate sacrifice, to retain in dull times the 
services of good men, whom they could not 
hope, having once consented to such a tho- 
rough break-up, to win back again when times 
should become more stirring. But the best- 
laid schemes of legislators, not less than of 
mice and men, " oft gae wrang ;" and the pre- 
sent device did not, at least in the union of 
Sheerbourne, put the aphorism out of date. 

Many of the country -gentlemen, and al- 
most all the established clergy, may be 
said to have been unfriendly at this time to 
the New Poor-Law; — that is to say, they re- 
gretted its enactment in such hot and incon- 
siderate haste, and much desired to see the 
more stringent of its clauses modified. Their 
regrets and desires became more decided in 
proportion as they witnessed the uses to which 
the majority of the employers turned these 
clauses. One of the worst features in the 
Old Poor-Law had been, that it afforded too 
much facility to the plunder of their parishes 
by individuals who, establishing the " rounds- 
man " scheme, or dividing the labourers 
among them, paid for more than half of the 
work that was done upon their farms out of 
the rate. The new law put an effectual stop 
to this. Not under any circumstances were 
overseers or parish officers permitted to make 
up what might be deficient in the wages paid 
by masters out of the public purse ; and the 
public, that is to say, the rate-payers, became 
very largely the gainers. But how was it with 
the poor ? Alas, they gained nothing ! It 
was very noble, very high-minded, in the Poor- 
Law conmiissioners to assume that the yeo- 
men and tenantry of England would keep each 
his necessary complement of steady workmen 
on his land, and remunerate them " for a fair 
day's work with a fair day's wages." But 
the Poor-Law couimi8:sioners only shewed 



that in this, not K'ss thiui in other particiilai-s, 
thi*y woro d(*arnig with inattiTs which they 
(lid not <|uite understand. Some — many — yeo- 
men and t(Miants fulfilled the highci»t of the ex- 
]H^ctations that were formed regarding their 
cla&s. They gave employment to a^^ many 
hands as thii extent of th«ir respective hold- 
ings would admit of, and in winter, as well as 
in summer, ])roved that in their moral code 
the labt>urer is held to be worthy of his hire. 
Hut it was not so universally, nor in the union 
of which Waltham was a limb was the prac- 
tice by any means general. On the contrary, 
the oecu])iers fell, somehow or other, into the 
habit of kce])ing their people on just for so 
long as they might be urgently needed, and 
not one hour longer; and hence, the moment a 
lull came, be the causes of it what they might, 
whether a day of rain, or snow, or frost, or 
what not, away went the whole body of work- 
men forthwith, whose sole resource was then 
an application to the guardian, — in other words, 
an humble petition to be put u])on the list of 
paupers, and dealt with as such. 

*' I have the satisfaction of assuring you,** 
said Mr. Smith to his vicar one dav, when 
the latter was expressing great regret at the 
disorganised state of the parish, '* that tlu> 
evil of which you cora{>lain is in the fairest 
]>ossibIe way of being remedied. Don't dis- 
tress yourself about the matter at all; we are 
at present in a state of transition, and all states 
of transition are, you know, more or less, 
states of sutferiug. Hut the guardians have 
done me the honour to adopt a plan which I 
proposed to them at the last meeting, and all 
will \ye. right after it comes fully into opera- 
tion.'* 

" I rejoice to hear it," replied Mr. Jacob- 
son ; " may I ask what your plan is ? *' 

" Surely, surely,** replied Mr. Smith, '* there 
is no secret in the matter ; for my plan im- 
plies neither more nor less than th(i applica- 
tion of a general principle to a particular case : 
and it is explained in a moment. You know 
that one of the greatest of the many great evils 
attendant on the Old Poor-Law system of this 
country was, that, to all intents and purposes, 
it rendered the peasant a mere serf, an adscript 
tus gltlxR a fixture in the particular parish 
wherein he chanced to have a settlement by 
birth or otherwise. Wander from it he might, 
it is true ; — and if he did, and got good em- 
ployment elsewhere, so long its the employment 
sufficed to maintain him, he couhl set the law 
at defiance ; but, the moment a check came, 
the new connexions which he might have 
formed proved useless to him, and, under the 
authority of a magistrate's order, he was re- 
moved hack to hisproper parish. Now the effect 
of this was to obstruct altogether the freedom 



of the labour market, and Co create iu the 
mind of the labourer the strangi*st ])0!»iblc 
disinclination to relieve his own district, how- 
ever ovtM'burdened it might be, by sookiag in 
another, where labour was abundant, the 
livelihood which he could not earn at home. 
The New Poor-Law ha**, to a certain extent, 
removed this ci*}'ingcvil. The peasant is dot 
attached, not to one parish, but to a union, 
and may, without danger to his settlement, 
look for work in any of the iiarishcs that are 
comprised in it, ay, and beyond them too, if 
he be willing. But the agricultural labonrer 
is slow to appreciate the benefits that are con- 
ferred on him. He has no notion of going to 
a distance in search of that ivliich used to be 
found at his own door. He will sit and fltim 
beside an empty hearth rather than travel into 
the manufacturing districts in search of em- 
ployment ; and, till we can break him of tlu 
absurd predilection for localities, it is idlets 
expect that we shall be able to raise him ii 
the scale of intelligent beings. Now I m 
clearly of opinion that all social revolution^ 
and this is one, are best brought about, both 
as regards safety and certainty, by degrecik 
To teach our agricultural poor the wisdom of 
considering the whole world, and not their le- 
spective hamlets, as their proper Garden of 
Eden, we nmst begin by accustoming them 
to find work -elsewhere than in their own 
parishes ; and the admirable arrangement oat 
of which unions have, under the New Poo^ 
Law, arisen, afllbrds the best possible meanf of 
doing so. It was accordingly, settled at the 
last meeting of the board, that as many men 
as the occupiers might desire at any tiooe to 
get rid of, should be furnished by the reiier- 
ing officer with tickets, that is to say, with 
paj>ers, headed according to a set form, where- 
with they should proceed to the residences of 
all the rate-payers throughout the union, and 
ascertain wli(;ther there was employment for 
them any where. There was no agreement 
entered into touching the rate of wages to be 
ofl*en»d ; by no means. Were we to do this 
we should be establishing a sort of tariff or 
ialK>ur-rate, the most unwise as well as unna- 
tural compact into which man can enter. But 
each occupier of land is left free to offer what 
he likt^s, and, should the unemployed laboorer 
refuse to aceedv to the terms proposed, why 
thill the house is open to him, and he and 
his family may come in. De])end upon it, 
Mr. Jacobson, you will not be many months 
older ere you see perfect order arise out of 
our present inconsiderable confusion. Well 
test the willing from the unwilling, the iUe 
from the industrious now ! He who refuses 
work for what he calls inadequate wages, that 
is to say, for such wages as the employer may 
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find that be is justified in offering, will con- 
Tict kimself at once of preferring an idle to a 
Inisy life ; and as we can keep him for less in 
the house than out of it, into the house he shall 
gOy and there he shall remain till he grow tired 
of idleness and con6nement together.'* 

" But don't you see, Mr. Smith," exclaimed 
the Ticar, horrified by the announcement to 
which he had just listened, " that such a plan 
as this cuts in more ways than one ? You 
don't want to grind the faces of the poor, I 
im confident, nor to encourage others to 
pind them ; and, above all, your anxiety is, 
that, as far as may be practicable, the work of 
each labouring man's hands shall maintain 
iiiin. But the scheme which you have just 
explained must inevitably defeat so good a 
pnrpoae, ay, and reduce very many industri- 
oua aad willing men to the condition of pau- 



**How do you make that out ? " demanded 
the squire. 

** By the simplest and most obvious method 
!>f reasoning," replied the vicar. <* It is the 
interest of the employer to get his work done 
m cheaply as he can. There arc seasons of 
Ihe year when the number of hands required 
m the largest farms is very inconsiderable in- 
deed : what are you doing but encouraging 
die occupiers to tuni their men adrift &s often 
as these seasons come round, while the men so 
dismissed must either starve or be supported 
out of the poor-rate ? For it is idle to tell me 
that a single man can live, far less a married 
man support himself and his family, upon five 
shillings a-week ; and, I'll venture to say, that 
when this new roundsman device of yours 
eomes into general operation, five shillings 
a-week will be the outside which any of its 
admirers will offer?" 

" Well, and what if it be ? The labourer 
will not, I acknowledge, be able to live as he 
has heretofore done on five shillings a-week. 
But, besides that there are many countries 
in Europe where he never gets more from one 
year's end to another ; you must not forget 
that, in this union, at least, only a portion of 
the people will be reduced to this, and that 
but at intervals. Our labouring population 
mtist acquire habits of economy and self-de- 
nial ; they will never do so till suffering teach 
them the great lesson, that they, not less than 
their betters, are expected in times of prosperity 
to lay by against the coming of times of ad- 
versity." 

"Lay by, Mr. Smith? — what can the fa- 
ther of half a dozen children lay by out of ton 
or twelve shillings a-week? and you know ' 
tliat the best-paid labourers in Walthani duri't ; 
earn more." ' 

"Two or three shillings, at the least — 
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I've made the calculation, and I can prove 
it. Besides, you forget the harvesting, and 
in this county, the hopping, — those great 
mines of wealth to an agricultural popula- 
tion." 

" And you forget the enormous amount of 
house-rent, the chances of sickness, the ex- 
pense of educating his children, and keeping 
them clean and deeently clad, to which the 
labouring man is liable. As to any thing 
like innocent recreation, that, I fear, is quite 
out of the question. The life of the poor is 
now one of incessant toil ; and to speak of re- 
lieving his toil by pastime, however harmless, 
would bring down upon him who should sug- 
gest such a course the derision of the philo- 
sopher." 

" Pastimes, games, and sports I " cried Mr. 
Smith, in a tone of high derision ; " oh I I sup- 
pose you are coming Young England over us. 
You'd have cricket-matches take the place of 
ploughiug-matches, and foot-ball and wrest- 
ling put honest labour out of fashion. I'll 
tell you what, Mr. Jacobson, the best means 
of demoralising a peasantry is, to create 
among them a taste for idle amusements. 
What leisure have they for such, unless they 
neglect their proper calling ; what good is to 
come to them from the waste of hours, that are 
too few, according to your shewing, for the 
business of life, that is to say, for the earning of 
an honest livelihood ? Sports ! / don't want 
a sporting peasantry about me, I want an in- 
dustrious peasantry ; and I am quite sure 
that neither you nor any body else can give 
me both." 

Mr. Jacobson shrank within himself as he 
listened to this tirade. It was, to be sure, 
so entirely in keeping with the speaker's gene- 
ral views in regard to the relative duties of 
the rich and the poor, that for suq^rLse, far 
less for indignation, there was really no room. 
Yet the listener could not altogether suppress 
his annoyance ; and it vexed him afterwards 
when he reflected that the tone of his renewed 
remonstrance against the ticket -system as re- 
introduced into the parish, must have indicated 
that his temper had been rufifled. However, 
his eloquence made no impression. He was 
assured, on the contrary, that however amiable 
such sentiments might be, they were altogether 
unsuited to the exijiting condition of society, 
and that the best friends of the poor were 
they who, by argument or compulsion, or 
both, induced them to earn honestly and 
rightly the necessaries of life. 

"1 know," continued Mr. Smith, "that 
you clergy ore great advocates for what you 
call charity, and so forth ; but I know, also, 
that however sound you may be as theologians, 
more in»perfect guides in the temporal affairs 
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of the worid could not be followed. You ob- 
ject to my plan because it seemft to you to 
give an undue advantage to the rich over the 
poor I That is all a mistake. The poor man*s 
labour is just as necessary to the rich as 
the rich man's wages are to the poor; and 
the more entirely we leave them to settle the 
amount of quid pro quo among themselves, 
the better pleased, and the better treated also, 
will both parties be." 

Mr. Jacobson, finding that neither argu- 
ment nor entreaty availed, broke up the con- 
ference, and, with a heart full of regrets for 
the present, and a mind cliarged with anti- 
cipations of evil to come, walked back to the 
vicarage. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A DABK CLOUD, WITH A SMALL WHITE EDGE. 

Timothy Brown was by this time conva- 
lescent. The wounded arm, though still com- 
paratively useless, was skinned over, and of 
the fever under which he had so long suffered 
only tlie dregs, in the sha))e of weakness^ 
remained ; so he spoke from day to day of 
returning to his work, and at last made pre- 
parations to carry tlie purpose into effect 
Whether it was that long illness had unmanned 
him, however, or that his daughter's situation 
preyed upon his spirit with an intensity not 
usual in his walk of life, Timothy seemed to 
have become an altered man. It could hardly 
be said of him at any time, that he was a par- 
ticularly affectionate husband and father. Just 
he was, in all his dealings, at homo as well as 
abroad ; and when wife or child did that which 
he conceived they ought not to have done, be 
never omitted to tell them of their faults, 
sometimes a little sternly. And he seldom 
passed any member of his family by without 
a mark of recognition, and had a nick-name 
— the surest token of his love — which he 
applied to each. All that, however, was 
now at an end. His wife, he called wife; 
his sons, George and Jem ; his younger 
olive-branches, by the titles which their god- 
fathers and godmothers had bestowed upon 
them. And all this as sparingly as cir- 
cumstances would allow, for he had become 
habitually taciturn and gloomy. To Bessy 
alone he never spoke at all. If he met her on 
the stair, he would make way for her, but be- 
yond this he noticed her not They sat in the 
same hall ; they ate at the same board ; they 
slept, in a certain sense, in the same chamber, 
for a little portion, cut off by a curtain from 
the room in which her father and mother and 
the younger children lay, contained Bessy's 
bed ; yet in not one of these different situa- 
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tions would Timothy appear to obsenre thit 
his unfortunate daughter had any exisllnee. | 
Nor was this all. He could not well aioid 
perceiving that his sons led a life of anaoooant- 
able idleness. They often lounged whole days 
together, like sluggards about their home. \ 
Yet Timothy, whose main desire it had once || 
been to rear the whole of his children uihabiti 
of steady industry, never so much at asked 
them why they were there, or whether they 
could not find some more profitable manner a 
disposing of their time. In a word, Timotlij 
was an altered man ; and with the change thit 
had occurred in his temper, the spirit of con- 
tent that formerly sustained the whole house- 
hold seemed to have died out. 

Such was the frame of mind into whidi 
Timothy Brown had fallen, when the hamonr 
took him to return to his work ; and he obeyed 
the impulse exactly as if some appointed iMk 
had been laid aside over night, to be rcaniarf 
on the morrow. There was a particular f» 
ner of Bogley Wood, wherein, when otkff 
occupation grew scanty, the old man had hug 
been accustomed to cut and bind fiigoti; 
and thither, without so much as acqualntng 
Mr. Dadds of his design, he one morning k- 
paired. He felled the springs vigoroosly; ke 
gathered them into heaps, and with witheii 
chosen by himself, tied up bundle after bandkb 
He was thus employed, taking no apparent 
hoed of aught except his task, when Fnuk 
Dadds, drc.<sed in a sportsman's garb, and 
carrying a double-barrelled gun over his shool- 
der, suddenly stood before him. The truth i^ 
that the young man had approached this cor- 
ner of the wood by a ride or shooting pitk 
which was cut through a very dense thicket 
Neither party could therefore be aware of Ibe \ 
proximity of the other, and the meeting wai, >■ 
in consequence, alike unexpected on both ,', 
sides. Probably, too, it w&h alike undesired; ' 
for the moment their eyes encountered, aod t 
mutual recognition took place, the one stood 
stock-still, as if rooted to the spot, while the j| 
other, after a brief pause, turned his back and ! 
resumed his occupation. If cither was put | 
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out — and both seemed to be — the youngerman 
was however the first to recover himself; for 
Timothy had not put three sticks together 
when Frank Dadds, in a tone, half of bully, 
half of surprise, demanded to be informed 
what he did there ? Timothy made as if he 
were deaf, only his hand shook a little, and 
the fagot came to pieces. 

** I say, you Brown,'* cried Frank again, 
" did you hear what I said ? Who sent for 
you ? What are you doing there ? " 

Still Timothy took no notice, but gathered 
up his scattenHi fagot again, round which he 
passed the withe, and began to twist it. 
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^ You old beaBt I " exclaimed Frank, making 
a p]i8h at Timothy with the muzzle of his 
gun. '< Are you drunk, or deaf, or stupid ?" 

Timothy felt the gun against his shoulder, 
and raising himself up, faced Frank with an 
expression of settled determination in his eye, 
beneath which that of the young man fell. 
The latter was not, however, a coward in the 
ordinary acceptation of that term ; he there- 
fore kept his ground, and even tried to laugh, 
while in a tone of voie^; which was designed to 
indicate perfect good-humour, he repeated for 
the third time his question. 

*'I did not come here to seek you, Mr. 
Frank," replied Timothy, sternly; *<and 1 
think you had better not go anywhere to seek 
me. The world*s wide; there is room enough in 
it for both on us : let's not rub one again the 
other needlessly." 

" You're a fine fellow, 1 dare say," an- 
swered Aink, striving to smother, by a forced 
indi^giMtioo, the shame which he could not 
help feeling in Timothy Brown's presence; 
** bat you're not master here, nor man either, 
unless I like it ; so I'll trouble you to keep a 
civil tongue in your head, any how. Who set 
jou to work, eh ? Who told you to meddle 
with them fagots ? " 

" What's that to you ? " replied Timothy, 
still speaking with a constrained, yet dogged 
tone. •* I'm not j*our servant yet. 1 don't 
think 1*11 ever be. Youd better go, Mr. 
Frank. I don't want to get into angry words 
with you, nor to have any thing to say to 
you." 

*' You insolent old scoundrel I " exclaimed 
the young man, taking a stride towards Brown, 
" if it weren't for your grey hairs, I'd serve 
you out where you stand. Take youi^self off, 
I tell you. Jog. Make yourself scarce, or 
maybe I'll be tempted to forget myself." 

'Timothy had a bill-hook in his right hand. 
That arm was as strong as ever, and its sinews 
grew tense as he grasped the weapon ; but he 
dki not raise it from his side. On the con- 
trary, his eye lost by degrees the fierceness of 
its expression, and with the wounded hand he 
drew his old hat over his brows. He spoke 
not a single word, but, turning on his heel, 
walked slowly towards the gap, which con- 
ducted from the wood into the fallow field. 
It is an old remark, and a just one, that they 
who do wrong to their neighbours almost 
always bate the victims of tlieir perfidy with 
a rancour far more intense than that with 
which the victims arc affected. Whether it 
was this vice in the human character which 
be shared in common with others, or that the 
nature of the conference had inflamed the 
wrath of young Dadds against Timothy 
Brown, till it obscured his reason, it would 



be hard perhaps to say ; but there arose in his 
mind, as the old man went from him, a devilish 
desire to shoot him. He even brought down 
his gun from the shoulder, and threw it into 
the hollow of his arm, but had not yet raised 
it higher when he heard himself called by 
name. It was Manton, Mr. Smith's keeper, 
who had come abroad to seek him, and with 
whom he was going that day, by appointment, 
to take part in one of the crowning battues of 
the season. 

*< What's the matter, Frank ?" asked Man- 
ton ; *^ you look pale and agitated. Is any 
thing wrong ?" 

<' No, not much. Only that old vagabond. 
Brown, has been aggravating me cruelly; 
and, by Jove I if you hadn*t come up, 1 think 
I should have been the death of him." 

Now the individual to whom this strange 
avowal was made happened to be both a 
humane and a moral man. He would have 
scarcely approved the feeling which could 
dictate such an impulse under any circum- 
stances, but when he thought of the talc 
that was abroad, incorrect of course in its 
more minute particulars, though essentially as 
true as it was sad, there arose within him a 
sense of deep indignation, which rendered his 
reply more pertinent, perhaps, than civil. 
Having uttered that, he shut himself up in 
his own thoughts ; and hence, though Frank 
walked with him, pace for pace, till the ap- 
pointed cover was gained, and the line of 
sportsmen formed, not one syllable more of 
conversation passed between them. 

Meanwhile Timothy Brown pursued his 
homeward course, looking neither to the right 
hand nor to the lefl. He gained his cottage- 
door, too, without encountering a soul ; and, 
perhaps, for his reputation's sake, as a man of 
mild and courteous manners, it was well that 
he did, for he was in no humour for gossip. 
Now Timothy's door was a somewhat imposing 
door, a character which attached, indeed, to 
the whole mansion ; and, therefore, ere we 
follow him beneath its old oak-portal, it may 
be well if we waste a very few words of 
description upon both. For they who think 
and speak of the agricultural labourers of the 
south of England as a well-housed race know 
not what they do. We would not, indeed, 
compare, in some respects, the very meanest 
of their cottages with the dens of squalor and 
of wretchedness into which our manufacturing 
population is crowded. The worst-lodged of 
them all has usually two apartments wherein 
to bestow his family ; not in all cases weather- 
tight — far from it — nor otherwise floored 
upon the lower story, except with broken 
bricks, or, it may b(s the damp clay. And 
there is a free atmosphere around him — free, 
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at least, in comparison \iith that which the 
inhabitants of the Seven Dials breathe. But 
not because of thet»e admissions must it be 
taken for granted, that our hewers of wood 
and drawers of water dwell in palaces. A 
couple of small apartments, one below and 
the other above stairs, afford little vacant 
space, afler husband and wife, and perhaps 
half-a-dozen children, shall have been accom- 
modated. And when, of these children, two 
chance to be half-grown lads, and two more 
girls just shooting into womanhood, the moral 
effects of thrusting them all into the same 
chamber with their parents may be guessed at. 
However, Timothy Brown was not so indif- 
ferently housed as this. Where he now 
roosted, lords of a manor once dwelt ; ay, and 
in times more modem — in times within the 
memory of man — there had inhabited there 
one of those old-fashioned farmers, who, 
renting from forty to sixty acres of land, were 
lifted far above want, and enacted their parts 
respectably in a station intermediate between 
the yeoman and the hind. To be sure part 
of the old manor-house had passed away ere 
the small farmer took possession; and since 
small farms came to be blotted out of our 
county maps, a good deal of the residue was 
pulled down. But there still remained for 
Timothy a dwelling much to be coveted. 
Through the old oak door you passed into 
what had once upon a time been the hall, and 
which constituted now hall, kitchen, dining- 
room, and drawing-room, all in one, to the 
family of the Browns. Beyond that, on one 
side, lay a scullery, or back-kitchen ; on the 
other a sort of lumber-room, wherein tools 
and seed were deposited ; while, of the many 
chambers which once surmounted the hall, 
two still survived, of which one, as we have 
already taken occasion to observe, was large 
enough to admit, upon a pinch, of division. 
It cannot, therefore, be said, that to Timothy's 
other misfortunes, the grievance of an inade- 
quate and ill- ventilated domicile was added. 
And though the pressure of recent calamity 
had driven his wife to part with many articles 
of furniture, there still remained enough to 
redeem even the large hall from the imput- 
ation of being desolate. Accordingly, when 
Timothy that day let himself quietly in, and 
took his accustomed seat under the huge 
overhanging chimney, he could not well ima- 
gine that any new misfortune had befallen him ; 
at least no such imagination oould have ma- 
tured itself, had but his mind possessed power 
enough to cast aside the one dark image which 
for many a long day had thrown its shadow 
there. 

When Timothy entered and took his seat, 
the hall was not absolutely untenanted. His 



wife, to be sure, was busy elsewhere, making 
ready the noonday meal against the hoar of 
her husband's expected return; but Bewj 
occupied her accustomed place near one k 
the windows, and plied her needle dil^;ently. 
Bessy saw her father cross the threriiold. 
Whether he saw her or not might admit of a 
question ; but constantly overlooked, balMta- 
ally disreganled — not repulsed — ^no, no (for ^ 
bad as a repulse is, it is at least more endur- 
able than studied neglect) — she neither rote 
to greet him, nor, by any voice or gesture, 
communicated to her mother the tidings tint 
he was come before his time. Hence, wheu 
the latter, after having completed one procen 
in the washhouse, advanced, in order to cany 
out another, towards the fire-place, the appa- 
rition of her husband's form, sitting where sIk I 
little expected to behold it, struck her with a 
mixture of surprise and alarm. 

*^ Lord, ha' mercy. Brown I what can hivt 
brought you home so early ? Why, it warii 
two good hours at least to dinner-time." 

Brown either did not hear, or he paid m 
attention to, the speaker. He continued to 
sit with one leg thrown across the other; 
and, keeping his hand.«) clasped together over 
the knee that was uppermost, gazed with a 
vacant but fixed stare at the fire. 

" You're ill. Brown — I see you are," ei- 
claimed the wife. " I was afraid of tbis« I 
knew that you were going to work too soon; 
and now what's come of it ?" 

Still Brown took no notice; for not even 
when the poor woman, after suspending faer 
potato-pot to the hook, came and laid her 
hand upon his shoulder, did he so much if 
look up. Meanwhile Bessy, with a burstiag 
heart — albeit her cheek might be dry— had 
stolen out of the room. Though she feared 
her father greatl}', she loved him too, «S 
indeed, well became her ; for if ever he hid 
shewn kindness to any of his children, she 
came in for the display of it. But all that 
had ceased of late ; and now, cowed and de- 
jected, she could neither venture to join in 
Iter mother's expressions of anxiety, nor wai 
she possessed of philosophy enough to sit by 
and listen to them unmoved. She, therefore, 
laid aside the tiny cap that she was working) 
and stole upstairs to weep there. 

Her mother saw her go, and a new cord 
being, as it were, struck at her heart, she 
exclaimed, — 

" Oh, Timothy I why don't you speak to 
that poor girl ? Remember she is still your 
daughter. Thoughtless, weak, wicked, if you 
will, she has been ; but more than she have 
fallen under the same temptation ; and what- 
ever the rest of the world may do, her father 
and mother surely ought not to forsake her. 
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Oh, Timothy I yoa don't know what you're do- 
ing ; you cannot tell how much your unkind- 
oess adds to the heavy burden which another's 
baseness has given her to carry." 

"What other?" cried Timothy, fiercely, 
on his mind, too, a spark having suddenly 
fidlen. " Who did her this wrong? W/to 
has brought this shame and burden upon 
OS?- 

«• How can you ask, Timothy ?" replied 
his wife, weeping bitterly. " There was 
Imt one man in 8^1 the world that had the 
upportunity and the will to work her wrong ; 
and I*m sure I needn't name him.'* 

*< No« Meg I" exclaimed Timothy, starting 

from his seat, " you needn't name him ; I 

know the villain I I've seen him, this very 

day, and been insulted by him too, and driven 

mm my work ; and yet I didn't brain him, 

as I night have done. I know the villain I 

and maybe he'll know some day or another, 

that the poor feel their wrongs as bitterly as 

the rich, and have the same right to avenge 

them." 

•* Brown I Brown 1" sobbed out the poor 
woman. ''. Oh, don't give way to this strong 
passion t It will hurry you into sin, and 
bring yon and the whole of us to shame. 
God will avenge our wrong and hers. Re- 
member how often we have heard and read, 
that * vengeance belongeth unto Him.' " 

•* You are right, Meg," replied Timothy, 
softened, as it were, by this appeal to the 
religious principle which was not yet ex- 
tinguished within him. " I have no business 
to speak and to think as I've been doing. 
Vengeance is the Lord's. I, and such as I, 
have nothing to do with it He has done us 
grievous wrong, and forgive him can I never. 
But they were wicked thoughts that I was 
harbouring, wicked deeds that I dreamed of 
doing. I will suffer none such to enter my 
mind any more. And the poor girl, too—" 
Timothy could not go on. All the softer 
feelings of his nature which, throughout a 
space of three weeks, appeared to have been 
pent up, broke loose at once. He burst into 
tears ; and while he yet wept, his wife ran for 
the culprit, whom she led in, weeping in like 
manner, and Idd upon her husband's bosom. 
He wound his arms round her neck, kissed her 
forehead tenderly, and without one word of 
rebuke, or question, or remonstrance, bade 
God bless her. The family of Timothy Brown 
had not been so happy for many a long day 
as they were then. The boys coming home 
in good time, and the little ones arriving 
from school, all gathered round their po- 
tatoes, and rasher, and cup of miserable tea, 
in the kindliest humour one towards another. 
Even Bessy smiled again languidly ; for the 



blessed consciousness that she had regained 
her father's love led her to forget, for a brief 
space, that one more trusted than a father 
had betrayed her; and if her sorrows did 
come back, they returned not in all their bit- 
terness till night had shrouded her from everj^ 
eye save One. 

Timothy did not hesitate, under the in- 
fluence of the better feeling which had come 
over him, to explain to his wife the cause of 
his early return that day from the woods. 
He spoke likewise of Jem and George, con- 
cerning whose proceedings there was a latent 
anxiety within him, for which he could not 
account. And if he took their mother's word 
for it, that whatever they earned they earned 
honestly, it was, as we often accept assurances 
of pleasant things to come, rather because we 
desire their arrival, than that we positively 
look for it But the clearest token of the 
return of a right spirit within him was afforded 
by the style of his conversation in regard to 
Bessy's state and prospects. Poor fellow I he 
knew not, neither did his wife, that the legis- 
lature had entirely changed the position of 
women in their daughter's plight He believed, 
that let come what might, the burden of 
maintaining the fruit of another's sin would 
not be thrown upon him ; and he had brought 
himself, at last, to discuss with calmness the 
best means of procuring from Frank Dadds 
the pecuniary assistance of which his daughter 
would soon stand in need. 

*• I don't see what good could come to any 
one by her going before the magistrates and 
swearing this or that, and giving the gossips a 
little scandal to fling about It'll be better to 
have a talk with master himself, and to tell 
him how the case stands, and to come to some 
arrangement, which, while it does justice to 
us, may, in Master Frank's case, prevent a 
little bad blood at liome, and save his new- 
married wife some suffering. For as we 
Aave brought ourselves to act like Christians 
in the matter, 'twill be a pity not to go 
through with it, Meg ; isn't that your mind, 
too?" 

" In every thing, Timothy. It's the best 
and the wisest way to set to work ; first, be- 
cause we are bound to forgive, if we hope to 
be forgiven ; and next, because it's no use for 
poor people like us to set ourselves up against 
the gentlefolks, and render them our enemies. 
Bessy will never hold up her head again, poor 
child ! But we must try to lighten her griefs, 
Timothy ; and who knows but that out of evil 
good may come? At all events, let us try 
to bear patiently what we cannot put from 
us." 

Timothy assented freely to his wife's Clirist- 
\ ian philosophy ; and that night the slumbers 
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of both were sounder and more refrcflhing 
than since the commencement of the husband's 
illness they had been. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

A PEEP BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 

All this while, domestic affairs, both at 
St. Bride's Rectory and at Oaklands, were 
carried on pretty much as the reader's ac- 
quaintance with the habits of thinking and 
acting among the inhabitants of these places 
might lead him to suppose. In the former 
mansion there was quiet, peace, and great 
mutual affection, with some sources of care 
and anxiety, from which human beings are 
seldom, if ever, exempt. In the latter there 
was much outward show of hilarity and opcn- 
heartedness, with more than a due proportion 
of bickering and discontent. For Sir James 
was one of those strangely constituted animals 
who at once love and abhor society ; who de- 
light in being noticed, petted, feted, and flat- 
tered, yet find or make for themselves causes 
of trouble every where ; who never rest till 
they have wormed themselves into visiting 
terms with as many families within their reach 
as they consider worth cultivating, yet go 
about complaining of the invitations which 
they have received, and denounce the thought 
of opening their own apartments in return as 
hideous. Not that Sir James was mean or 
parsimonious by nature ; on the contrary, if 
his own word could be trusted, a more gener- 
ous heart never beat in the breast of man. 
But then he was miserably poor, and not only 
made no secret of his poverty, but entertained 
his acquaintances, as often as they gave him 
the opportunity, with a full and ])articular 
account of all the pecuniary losses which, from 
his youth up, he had sustained, and of many 
other grievances attendant on that matter. 
Nor was it the least annoying of them all, 
that he had married a wife who knew abso- 
lutely nothing about housekeeping. ^* She 
had many good qualities, and, as the phrase 
was commonly understood, had received an 
excellent education. But one important point 
had been overlooked entirely. She was 
as ignorant of the wants of a household, 
and of the means of supplying them, as an 
infant" The consequence was, that Sir James 
rarely entertained, avowing, as his reason 
for the omission, that it was the worst taste in 
the world to bring people away from their own 
comfortable homes, and to give them, after a 
long, cold drive, a dinner not half so recherche 
or half so well dressed as they might have got 
at home. 



Nobody will blame Sir James for this. He 
whose means are narrow commits ao act of 
gross folly if he waste them in ostentatious 
hospitality ; he incurs greater moral guilt than 
he is probably aware of, if, in the indulgence 
of this silly vanity, l.e involve himself in 
pecuniary difficidties. Neither is it at all 
necessary, because we cannot afford to pay 
back the hospitalities of our neighbours in 
kind, that we are never to accept them. 
Pleasant people may rt»st assured, that bj 
shedding around them the light of their coun- 
tenances, or their wit, they render the balance 
at least even between themselves and tiMir 
more wealth}' acijuaintances. Wherefore Sir 
James came to a wbe conclusion when he de- 
cided that there was nothing derogatory to iiii 
own station or character in seeing as much of 
what is called society as might be at odiv 
people's expense. But the worst of it ww^ 
that after the ice of ceremony was &iily 
broken, even Sir James, with all his powen^ 
pleasing, did not invariably shew to advanta^ 
His wife seemed to be a constant source rf 
uneasiness to him. She was so volatile, lo 
thoughtless, spoke so unguardedly, was so 
very fond of admiration, that in three oot of 
every four parties at which they happened Co 
be present together, he spoke and acted as if 
lie were on tenter-hooks. Moreover, Lady 
Evelyn did love society. There was no mix- | 
ture of feeling with her, nor any pretence of } 
it. So far from joining her husband in the I 
complaints he was in the habit of uttering^ I 
when, for two or three successive days in a 
week, engagements were formed, she never 
fail(*d to laugh the complaints down, and to 
avow, that she was very much obliged to her 
kind neighbours fur taking the trouble to 
think of those who so scry seldom, in the 
same way at least, thought of them. 

Sir James did not like this; and still lev 
was he pleased when from time to time she 
suggetJted the ])ropriety of giving a little 
party in return. " Why couldn't she be con- 
tent with the domestic circle? Why were \ 
not all her wishes centred in her husband Ij 
and children ? He had no patience for such { 
folly ; particularly when she knew that \m ij 
circumstances were not such as to warrant !j 
the outlay of a shilling more than was ab- !! 
solutely necessary. Did she know how much 
a dinner to a dozen people would cost ? But 
it was nonsense to ask that question ; for she 
was as ignorant of the details of housekeep- 
ing, from the simplest to the most compli- 
cated, as an un weaned child." 

*<But I don*t want you to give dinner- 
parties," was the reply. ** Didn't our little 
concert go off beautifully ? Was not every 
body delighted? Why not occasionally throw 
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the house open in this way, which I am sure 
will cost next to nothing ? ' 

•* You speak of things wliich you don't un- 
derstand. You are profoundly ignorant of 
what the concert, to which you refer, did cost. 
And I should have tliought after the conse- 
quences to which it led, that you would have 
scarcely desired a repetition of the experi- 
ment." 

Poor Lady Evelyn I The blood mounted 
even to her cheek, as she replied with rather 
more of bitterness than was natural to her, 
that she really thought there were others who 
ought to look back upon Uic results of tliat 
meeting with greater shame than she. 

Let na draw a veil before the scene that 
fcllowed. Sharp words produce sharp words, 
ema where the tempers of controversialists 
are the sweetest ; where one or both happen 
to be irritable or stubborn, controversy soon 
becomes dispute. Not that such occurred 
here* By no means. Lady Evelyn could 
not dispute. The sense of a wrong received 
might strike even in her heart a passing spark 
of indignation ; but it died out immediately ; 
and sorrow, and timidity, and the desire to be 
at rest, came in its room. Ify therefore, there 
were angry words any where, they fell not 
from her. She might have heard them, but 
if she did, she gave them not back again. 
She only withdrew to her own boudoir and 
wept bitterlv. 

Meanwhile, there were at the Rectory 
grounds of uneasiness, too ; but they differed 
very materially from those which we have 
just been describing. Bessy Brown*s misfor- 
tune, which had cost Lady Evelyn some tears, 
cost her friend Amy and the rector days and 
nights of mortification and sorrow. More- 
over, Amy grieved about things, of which 
the roots lay nearer home. Iler brother's 
health, instead of improving as the severity 
of the weather gave way, appeared to de- 
teriorate constancy. lie grew thinner and 
thinner every day. His pale cheek, also, 
would occasionally become the seat of that 
pink, clear, and beautiful flush, which like 
the rose that blooms upon the grave of the 
departed, mocks the grief of the survivor, 
while it speaks only of death. Neither could 
all the eloquence of that most devoted sister 
prevail upon the young man to change his 
habits of life. He still rose before daylight, 
lighted his own fire,' pursued his studies an 
hour or more before breakfast ; and endea- 
voured to recruit his wasted strength with 
nothing more substantial than tea, and a little 
dry toast. With unbending firmness he ad- 
hered to the practice of fasting every Wed- 
nesday and Friday throughout the year ; and 
neither rain nor sleet could keep him within 



doors, if the poor or dying needed his pre- 
sence. It was to no purpose that Amy rea- 
soned, remonstrated, prayed, or spoke of ap- 
pealing to her father. His answer was on 
each occasion the same. 

" You kuoM' not what you ask. Amy. You 
forget that I have told you a thousand times, 
how indispensable this discipline is to my spi- 
ritual well-being. You think only of the 
body ; you forget the soul. The former will 
not give way in me, or in you, or in any one, 
till it has served the purposes which it was 
meant to serve ; and when this has been ac- 
complished, oh, Amy, who would desire to 
linger here? Besides, I am not at all con- 
vinced that the state of my health is so deli- 
cate as your fears represent it. I have no 
ailment about me whatever. A little languid 
I may occasionally feel, — a little more dis- 
posed to lie still in the morning than I used 
to be. But this sort of weakness is to be 
fought against, not yielded to. Depend upon 
it I shall abide with you many years yet, if 
such be God*s will. And if not, do not you 
hope for me that I shall be removed to a bet- 
ter country ? " 

" Hope I no, Charles. I do not hope for 
you. I am sure that let your summons come 
when it may, it will be to you a blessed one. 
But think of the survivors, think of those 
whom you will leave behind, and for their sakes, 
and especially for mine, pay more attention to 
the body though it be a burden to yon." 

" Nay, dearest Amy, the body is no burden 
to me — none, at least, except so far as its 
movements war at times against the soul. 
But for this purpose were soul and body 
united ; and he acts the wisest as well as the 
holiest part, who throws all the weight of his 
anxiety and endeavours into the scale of the 
former." 

** But do eat, Charles. Only cease to fast 
and I shall be content" 

" I cannot. Amy, with an easy conscience. 
I cannot yet escape consequences that might 
be fatal altogether. Cease to urge this point, 
dear sister, for I must refuse you, and you 
know that this is always painful to me." 

" But if Mr. Holtum tell you that your life 
will pay the forfeit of a continued adherence 
to this terrible system, surely then you will 
abandon it. Surely you will not in the face 
of such a warning kill yourself." 

" Mr. Holtum has never told me so yet," 
replied Charles, with a smile; <<and when he 
does, it will be time enough to consider the 
point at issue ; for Mr. Holtum is not infalli- 
ble. But don't let us talk of this matter any 
more. How is our beautiful friend ? You 
were at Oaklands this morning, were you 
not ? " 
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" Oh, slie is in perfect health,'* replied 
Amy, in a tone, as it appeared to Charles, 
less affectionate tlian used to characterise her 
voice when the talk was of Lady Evelyn. 
'* I don't think that care of any sort sits very 
heavily upon her. She is quite well, in the 
highest possible spirits, and full of the ball at 
the Grange to-morrow. I wish that we had 
not agreed to go. 

" Why so, Amy ? 

" First, because I don*t think that hot 
rooms and the night air are likely to improve 
your health ; and next, because there won't 
be a soul there whom I, at least, shall care to 
meet." 

** Not even Captain Martingale ? " asked 
Charles, with a smile. 

'* Oh, Charles, how can you do such wrong 
to your sister 8 taste ? Captain Martingale 
may be what the gay world calls a very agree- 
able man ; but he is not a companion to my 
fancy — no, not even in a quadrille. I am 
not sure, however, that your friend Lady 
Evelyn would join me in this sentiment." 

" Ml/ friend. Amy ? " demanded Charles, 
with a slight blush. <' Is she not your friend 
likewise ? " 

" Indeed she is, Charles ; but I cannot, like 
you, shut my eyes to the imprudences, not to 
call them by any stronger term, into which 
she is for ever falling. I wish she had never 
made Captain Martingale's acquaintance. I 
shall be thankful if worse don't come of that 
than of Augustus Smith's absurdity." 

'< Dearest Amy, it pains me to hear you 
talk thus. Our friend is no more capable of 
conceiving a really improper thought, far less 
of perpetrating an impro])er action, than you 
are ; and I am sure that, in holding this opi- 
nion I place her high enough." 

" Believe me, brother, that in all important 
particulars I agree with you. But, indeed, 
indeed, you are blind to her faults which may 
be, and I dare say are, the growth of circum- 
stances; but of which I wish with all my 
heart that she were cured." 

Charles did not pursue the conversation 
further. This was the first time that brother 
and sister had ever sparred, if sparring it 
can be called, on the subject of the bearing 
of one in whom both took the deepest in- 
terest. For by some caprice of fate or an- 
other, no sooner had Amy, who was originally 
her champion on every occasion, begun to 
discover defects or imperfections in Lady 
Evelyn's character, than Charles, forgetful' 
of his former enunciations, combated every 
charge, or strove to explain the grounds of it 
away. It seemed, too, as if the visit of Guy 
Littlebourne had had some effect in bringing 
this revolution about. Guy admired, and 



liked Lady Evelyn extremely. In bis gayer I 
moments he used to say of her, that she was 
the most agreeable flirt in the world ; and 
never, let the discussion take what tuin it 
might, did he charge her with any design of 
evil. But more than once he had spoken 
angrily about her extreme love of admiration ; 
and gone so far as to insinuate, that a woman 
so free of her smiles to all, could not have a 
heart to bestow upon any one. Moieover, 
let the truth be told. He had once Tentuied^ 
in a confidential talk with Amy, to drop some 
hints which caused her pulses to cease betU 
ing. 

** Mind, Amy, I know your brother wcO; 
and of all God's human creatures I am sine 
that he is the best. But he is too much m- 
terested about 3'our beautiful neighbour, — and 
I may do her wrong, — but I fancy that dM 
sees thitr; and without meaning the snudlat 
harm, likes to encourage it Now, don't gflk 
angry. Amy," for she had absolutely wil^ 
drawn her arm from his. <*You quite iii» 
understand me if you imagine that I suspedt 
Charles of harbouring a thought which kt 
will be ashamed to avow at the day of judgi- 
meut. Charles can never love woman as I 
love you. It is a principle with him, a mis- 
taken one I am now convinced, that a life of 
celibacy is the proper life for a clergyman; 
and the very first movement of passion, were it 
as sinless as that, my beautiful, which I cherifk 
for you, he would stifle or die in the effort to 
do so. But even Charles is only human. I 
do fear that he permits his sympathies in her 
behalf to be too powerfully awakened; and 
I therefore lament, for all our sakes, that, 
charming as she is, she should be throvm so 
constantly into his society." 

Amy's pulses beat again, but it was with a 
cadence which they had never till now put 
on. New light seemed to have broken in 
u])on her understanding. A thousand little 
circumstances which had appeared strange to 
hei before were now accounted for ; and her 
love for Lady Evelyn, though not displaced, 
changed in some sort its nature. That which 
had formerly struck her as mere exuberanee 
of spirit, became thenceforth in her eyes some- 
thing near akin to levity. She feared that Sir 
James had too much reason to complain. She 
was pained and mortified when driven to ac- 
knowledge that Lady Evelyn had more of the 
flirt in her than was becoming. Amy rea- 
soned too rapidly. Whether she was right or 
wrong in the main we will not pretend to de- 
cide; but many links in the argument she 
had failed to take up, and one of them was this. 
Of all the situations of peril and of misery 
into which man or woman can be thrown, an 
ill-assorted union is the worst. The mind, 






aDd especially a woman's mind, must have 
tome comfMtnionship to sustain it. The heart, 
and especially a woman's heart, must have 
that to lean on, which at once receives, and 
encourages, and comforts the dependent crea- 
ture* There must be confidence, unbounded 
confideDce, between husband and wife, which 
comes not except from a similarity of tastes, 
and habits, and occupations. We do not 
mean to say that married men and women 
cannot pass through life respectably, and 
without much suffering, who know not the 
aort of entire companionship of which we 
If there be on both sides an honest 
to do right, and, above all, a deep and 
laoly principle of religion to fall back upon, the 
straam of time will flow on smoothly enough, 
'With tittle of gladness, with no touch of more 
tlian sladuess on its surface, but still in an 
uabmni current But woe for her who, 
hdog destitute of this latter resource, finds 
beneff admired, caressed, followed, flattered, 
bjr every human being except her husband. 
She may not fall, or she may, into that me- 
lancholy gulf which has received too many, 
and will, it is to be apprehended, receive still 
more. But if she do not, there arc nine 
chances to one that she degenerates into the 
mere plaything of the hour; and loves no- 
where, so long, and so designedly, that the 
power of loving at all ceases to belong to her. 
Amy, in estimating the qualities that be- 
longed, or which she supposed to belong, to 
her friend, forgot all this. And, therefore, 
have we said that, in gathering up her argu- 
ment to a conclusion, one great and import- 
ant link escaped from her. But we are di- 
gressing. 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 

DOMESTIC AFFAIRS. 

The ball at the Grange was a very brilliant 
affair. All the visitable families in the neigh- 
bourhood having been invited — the noble suite 
of rooms was crowded with cousins of every 
degree; among whom some half-a-dozen 
officers from the neighbouring garrison town 
pleasantly intermingled. Captain Martingale 
was there of course ; and the exceeding skill 
with which he divided his attentions between 
the elder of the Misses Smith and I^ady 
Evelyn excited the astonishment of Amy. 
Yet that Amy should be surprised, proved no 
more than that her knowledge of the world 
and its ways was very limited. Captain Mar- 
tingale was one of thosi^ agreeable men, who 
give out, wherever they go, that they dun't 
intend to marry. Under cover of this avowal, 
they consider themselves privileged to say, 
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and to do, almost what they please to every 
woman whom they encounter ; and so generous 
is the sex, that it not unfrequently comes to 
pass, that whatever they please to say or to do 
is received in perfect good humour. Accord- 
ingly* Captain Martingale either was, or 
appeared to be, a privileged person in Mr. 
Smith's ball-room ; for Miss Smith welcomed 
his return to her, as often as he fell off for a 
brief space, cordially, — while Lady Evelyn, 
when a convenient opportunity occurred, 
engaged him, as it seemed with great good- 
will, in a very animated and agreeable flirt- 
ation. 

We are not possessed of the genius that is 
required to describe a ball. Neither is it 
necessary to state, that where ample means 
keep pace with a desire to do things becom- 
ingly, balls, whether in town or country, go 
off to the general satisfaction of those engaged 
in them. We (]ualify our language thus, 
however, because the ball of a night, like the 
greater ball of a lifetime, never comes to an 
end, without producing more than pleasurable 
feelings. Many heavy hearts are, in both 
situations, liidden under gorgeous dresses. 
Many bitter words are spoken with a smile 
upon the countenance of the speaker ; and the 
hospitable halls of the Grange might have 
boasted — if halls could boast, and this were a 
fit subject on which to exercise the talent — 
that they contained that night tempers of 
every kind, from the very joyous to the very 
miserable. For example. Lady Evelyn was, 
or appeared to be, in the highest possible 
spirits ; her husband was irritable, beyond his 
wont ; and especially displeased because she 
committed the offence of joining the dancers, 
for " it was a fixed principle with him, that 
married women ought never to dance at all ; 
and as to waltzing, he did not hesitate to avow 
his belief, that the married woman who could 
waltz with any othen man than her husband, 
would, if the humour took her, and the oppor- 
tunity favoured, commit any conceivable in- 
discretion, or even atrocity." 

We say nothing of Charles and his sister, 
the former of whom sat apart throughout the 
evening a mere spectator of the show ; while 
the latter gave her hand, not, it must be con- 
fessed, with any decided appearance of interest, 
to the several partners who aspired to it. Pro- 
bably they both wished themselves, more than 
once, in some other situation, for their count- 
enances gave no token that their hearts shared 
in the hilarity of those around them. And 
the consequence was, that while the rest were 
moving by paii^s towards the supper-room, 
they stole away unobserved and drove home. 

If there was any thing more than another 
for which Sir James Evelyn entertained a 
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decided distaste, it was that young men should 
come about Oaklands, except by special invi- 
tation. Morning calls he considered to l>e a 
cruel waste of time — rather a liberal admission 

fin the part of one who had absolutely nothing 
n the world to do ; and if they happoncd to 
DP repeated frequently, or what it was his 
pleasure to regaixl as such, he attributefl the 
proceeding to some sinister design on the 
part of the caller, and set himself, forthwith, 
to the task of defeating it. Captain Martin- 
gale, on the other hand, was greatly addicted 
to morning visits. A barrack is but a cheer- 
less lionic at the best ; and this, among other 
inconveniences, attends it, — that however 
willing one or two of its inhabitants may bo 
to improve their own minds by reading, they 
are sure to be thwarted through the operation 
of causes which it would puzzle the greatest 
master of language to explain accurately in 
words. For as an atmosphere of study may 
be said to hang over and surround our colleges, 
so the very air that circulates through a bar- 
rack square is laden with idleness. Hence 
one or other of two courses is usually resorted 
to by young officers in the British service. 
If their tastes happen to be naturally refined, 
and their habits domestic, they cultivate, with 
assiduity, the acquaintance of such families as 
seem disposed to be kind to them ; and not 
unfrequently win<l up, by contracting some 
rash marriage, whereby their professional pros- 
pects are blighted. If they liold aloof from 
such companionship, horses and dogs till up 
all their thoughts ; horses, gooil or bad, as the 
case may be, but dogs, the veriest curs that 
ever ran uj)on four legs, bull-dogs, bull- 
terriers, terriers themselves; to wliieh we 
may add, badgers, tame foxes, and veruiin of 
every conceivable sort. And of these and 
their exploits, so soon a^ drill or parade is 
over, is all their talk. Then there are cigars 
to be smoked, the best promoters of sheer 
idleness that have ever found thrir way into 
civilised life ; capital, as their admirers assure 
us, for digestion after breakfast; most un- 
erring forerunners, when thus disposed of, to 
/ a day of entire mental vacuity. Is not this 
much to be regretted ? Might not these tine 
youths, by a very little management on the 
part of their superiors, be induced to seek 
recreation, and find it too, in nobler pursuits ? 
However, that is not the question now before 
us. Our business is with Captain Martingale, 
concerning whom, it has already been ex- 
plained, that he was received in all circles as 
a not-marrying man ; and that he was much 
addicted to morning visits. And one result 
of the ball at the Grange was to bring him 
over thrice in the course of the ensuing week, 
not only to the (i range, where he received on 



all occasions a hearty welcome, liot to Oik- 
lands likewise, where the reception swarded ;! 
him, at least on Sir James's side of the house, !' 
was scarcely, after the first visit had been ptid, li 
so eonlial as he might have wished it to be. |i 

It might be ten or twelve days subsequently i| 
to the ball at the Grange, that Amy, to whom |l 
her brother's altered looks had begun to ocea- • 
sion great uneasiness, broke in upon his studies 
at an unusually early hour, and besought him 
to walk abroad with her. Tlie troth ia, that 
she had privately consulted Mr. Holtum con- 
cerning him, who, among other saggestiooi^ 
recommended that she should wile him away 
from his books whenever the sun shoBe 
bright, and interrupt a habit to which, ui 
common with students in general, he wai 
addicted, of selecting, for his season of eier- 
cis<;, the hours that come l>etween ligbt aad 
darkness, and carry upon their backs the moit 
noxious vapours of both. Charles^ who wai 
deeply engaged in the investigation of ai 
interesting point in Church histor)% assani 
her that the thing was impossible. He shoold 
be ready to attend her at the usual hour; bet 
as to quitting his room just then, uolen^ 
indeed, some call of duty or of charity re- 
quired it, the project was quite inadmisrible; 
but Amy would take no denial. It was a caw 
of duty — of duty to himself, and of charity to 
her; and, besides, she had heard that either 
Sir James or Lady lively n was ill, and thought 
that Charlie would like to call at OakUndi 
with her. Charles looked anxiously at hii 
sister M'hile she made this announcement, bat 
he did not any more offer opposition to her 
wishes. He closed his book, and putting on 
his great-coat and hat, declared himself r^dy 
to attend her, and the brother and sister went 
foitli arm-in-arm together. 

There were two avenues of approach to 
Oaklands, one of which conducted by the 
lane to the lodge, and so along the principal 
drive to the front of the house ; while the 
other, parsing through the village, carried the 
pedestrian to a stile in the park paling, whence 
he might proceed, either over the grass to the 
rear of the mansion, or, leaving the premises 
to his lefir, by a footpath to another stile, and 
so across the fields to Muddleton. Having a 
visit of charity to make at the farther ex- 
tremity of the village, Charles and his sister 
followed the latter of these routes ; and were 
carried in consequence along a sunken parish 
road, whence, till they should round an angle 
in the park-fence, there was no view, except a 
very distant one to the right. Of the precise 
subject of their conversation, the record has 
not been j)reser\'pd, till they suddenly turned 
the angle in question, when Amy' pressed her 
brother's arm involuntarily, and stopping 



ihorty exclaimedy " Oh, Charies, look there I " 

Charies did look ; and beheld Lady Evelyn 

in earnest conversation with a gentleman; 

who seemed, for her sake, to have dismounted 

from his horse ; for the bridle was drawn over 

the animars head within his right arm ; while 

on his left Ladj Evelyn hung, and with a slow 

and sauntering pace they walked together. 

Their backs wcre» at this moment, to Charies 

and Amy. They were traversing, however, 

as it by and by appeared, a not very extended 

space ; for, before the brotlier and sister had 

time to consider what was best to be done 

under the circumstance, lady, gentleman, and 

horse, all wheeled round, and the little groups 

stood facing one another. 

<* Captain Martingale, I declare!" ex- 
dAUDfid Amy, in a half-broken whisper. 
** Ob, Charles I was ever conduct so unwise ? 
was e?er woman so imprudent ? " 

Cluries did not answer. lie, too, had 
started when the vision first met his gaze ; and 
tlirough his mind thoughts passed not very 
dissimilar to those which in his sister's case 
found vent in words. But for worlds he 
would not have avowed them even to her; 
and as he could not play the hypocrite, he 
maintained an unbroken silence. Neither was 
it upon the rector and his sister alone, that so 
sudden a meeting produced an unpleasant 
efiect. Lady Evelyn and her companion 
stopped as soon as they saw that they were 
recognised ; and while the former hastily with- 
drew her hand from her companion's arm, the 
latter made a movement as if to mount his hoi*se. 
Either a word from her, however, or an 
instant's reflection, restrained that movement. 
He placed himself once more by her side. 
He did not, indeed, hold out his arm, neither 
did she pass hers within it ; but with an air 
of perfect self-possession, and a somewhat 
accelerated pace, they advanced to meet 
Charles and Amy. Who could have guessed, 
from the manner of their salutation, that boUi 
parties to that meeting were embarrassed ? The 
rector and his sister looked, it is to be feared, 
•od perhaps felt, as if they had been sur- 
prised in a fault. Lady Evelyn and Captain 
Martingale were as collected as if Uie whole 
flcene had been the result of a previous 
arrangement ; for they faced about again with 
the new comers, and walked with them chat- 
ting on indifferent subjects till they all reached 
the stile. 

" We were going to Oaklands," said Amy, 
when they found themselves there. '* A sort 
of vague rumour had reached us, that either 
you or Sir James was ill. But we needn't 
carry out that purpose now. We see that t/ou 
are not the invalid ; and as you don*t confirm 
the bad report of Sir James, we shall conclude 



that there is as little foundation for it in the 
one case as in the other." 

" Now don't turn back, Amy," exclaimed 
Lady Evelyn ; ^* I shall lake it very unkind of 
you if you refuse to go on to the house, merely 
because you happened to meet me out of 
doors. And Sir James will have good reason 
to complain too ; for he is an invalid ; not 
ver^ ill, to be sure ; but sufficiently so to re- 
lish being nmdc of, and nobody knows better 
than you how to coax him. I suppose you 
won't accompany us, Captain Martingale ? " 
continued she, turning with an air of perfect 
indifference toward:; her companion. ^* Well, 
good-by. Take care that your horse don't 
fall with you in these stony roads ; and give 
my love to Miss Smith, if you see her on your 
way home." 

Captain Martingale laughed ; gave the sort 
of half-conscious look which your not-marry- 
ing man usually gives when accused of paying 
court to some particular woman ; said a civil 
thing to Amy, and a respectful one to her 
brother ; and shaking Lady Evelyn's hand, 
vaulted into the saddle. He then bent his 
head to the horse's neck, and giving the fine 
animal which he bestrode a loose rein, he was 
out of sight in a moment. 

" There, Mr. Jacobson," cried Lady Eve- 
lyn, *^ be so good as mount the steps first, and 
give us your hand. So, so — that'll do ; we're 
all across now. Don't you think, that with 
Amy upon one arm, and me upon the other, 
you are in a very enviable position ? I can 
tell you that if you don't you're not worthy of 
your good fortune. There are many whom I 
could name, that would be very glad at this 
moment to change places with you ; ay, 
there's one, in particular. Miss Amy, from 
whom we've not parted many minutes, that 
wouldn't care what became either of your bro- 
ther or me, so long as he could have you all 
to himself. Ah, you're a more dangerous 
person than you think, or would have others 
suppose that you thought yourself to be." 

Now if Lady Evelyn had been one whit less 
charming than she was ; if the fascination of 
her manner and appearance had been, by the 
shadow of a shade, less perfect, this plan of 
attack would have miscarried in her hands; and 
instead of chasing the gloom that sat upon her 
companions' brows, she would have deepened it 
fourfold. For never had Amy felt less inclined 
to enter with her upon a skirmish of badinage ; 
and Charles himself, slow as he might be to dis- 
cover defects in her character, had seen that 
day enough to excite a very painful feeling 
in regard to her. But to look into those eyes, 
and think evil of the spirit which shone forth 
from them, to listen to that voice, so soft, so 
sweet, so musical, yet suffer the conviction to 



arise that its tones could be mo<lulate(] at the 
mere will of the speaker, so as to mislead, far 
less to deceive ; these were antagonisms of 
sense and understanding to which the natu- 
rally suspicious would have found some diffi- 
culty in giving way; which were altogether 
inoperative in creatures so artless, and there- 
fore so trusting, as the rector and his sister. 
The latter, indeed, replied to the sally in a 
tone of restraint which was scarcely habitual 
with her. She could not succeed in chasing 
away the painful shadow which recent events 
had cast over her mind ; and her kindly feel* 
ings, though neither extinguished nor seriously 
weakened, were not at that moment sufficiently 
active to counteract its deadening influence. 
But the former was as full of confidence as 
ever; and hence, when after a pleasant walk 
across the grass. Lady Evelyn, just before she 
rang the bell, turned round with one of her 
sweetest smiles, and said, ** You needn't men- 
tion before Sir James that you found Captain 
Martingale with me ; he has peculiar notions 
on some points, and it is useless to annoy 
him ;" both Charles and Amy, almost with- 
out thinking what they were doing, assured 
her, that as far as they were concerned, Sir 
James should never know any thing about the 
matter. The three then traversed a dark pass- 
age or two, and so gained the hall; whence 
their progress into the drawing-room was 
direct. 

It was not tenantless. There, upon an easy 
chair, beside the fire, sat Sir James, looking 
very much like what he was — a half invalid, 
with a dressing-gown wrapped round him, and 
an expression of considerable dissatisfaction in 
hb countenance. Before him stood his two 
daughters, bolt upright, with the governess a 
little in the rear; while Mr. Holtuui, the me- 
dical attendant of the family, occupied a posi- 
tion on the fiank of the group. He appeared 
to be listening while Sir James spoke ; for the 
entrance of Lady Evelyn and her friends did 
not, for a moment, interrupt the progress of 
the scene. 

'^ Did you ever see any thing like that, Mr. 
Holtum ?" Sir James was observing. " Could 
tlie art of man, or of woman either, invent a 
style of dress so irrational, so imperfect, so 
well calculated to impc^de the physical deve- 
lopement of the frame ? Only look at these 
frocks — how they are dragged over the chest 
and shoulders, as if the purpose of the in- 
ventor had been to narrow the one and de- 
press the other. And then just put your hand 
upon their waists. Did you ever feel any 
thing so horrid? Why, this tight-lacing is 
enough to bring on all manner of diseases. 
No wonder that our modem fine ladies grow 
up the useless creatures that we find them. 



Every consideraticm of health and comfort is 1 
sacrificed to appearances — and to such ap- j, 
pearanccs too I I declare that a well-dressed ,' 
woman, with herdrawn-in waist, and her huge il 
bustle, reminds me more of a wasp than of | 
any other of nature's productions; and they . 
are generally about as useful, and as good- \ 
natured too." 

" Now, Sir James," cried Lady Evelyn, 
advancing with a smile upon her sunny coun- 
tenance, " how can you be so silly ? How 
can you interfere with things you know no- 
thing about? Do leave the children alone, 
and speak to Mr. Jacobson and Amy, who 
have come all the way from the Rectorj 
to see you, because they heard that joa 
were ill." 

Sir James, either observing now for Ae 
first time, or pretending just to have dise^- 
vered that Charles and his sister were in te 
room, rose, with much apparent dif!icolty» aid 
saluted them. His greetings came in a req 
piano tone, as the greetings of men in acoll 
pain generally do, and were broken in npon by 
sundry sighs and groans ; but the dispoeitioo to 
groan left him as soon as he had resumed Ui 
seat, and with it the examination of his child- 
ren's wrongs and sufferings. For the truth k, 
that Sir James was a great reader of Combe 
and other worthies who make the phyncil 
education of children the subject of their 
lucubrations ; and when other grounds of 
complaint were wanting, would always find 
something to condemn, either in the make of 
his children's dresses, or in the manner of thdr 
exercising, both within .doors and withoat 
And as oflen as his mental distress on this 
head came to a climax, it was his habit to fire 
off a little note to the doctor, whom, on some 
other pretext than the true one, he brought 
over to Oaklands, that the unhappy children 
might be paraded in his presence, and the 
changes rung on the e\ils of tight-lacingi 
shoulder-straps, and similar atrocities. We 
say on some pretext other than the true one^ 
— for it was one of Sir James Evelyn's pecu- 
liarities, that though much addicted to letter- 
writing, he never went straight to the point; 
but travelled round his subject, and round it 
again, as if the great object of his manuscript 
communications had been to bamboozle and 
mystify, not to instruct or enlighten those 
whom he honoured with his correspondence. 
However, in this, as well as in many more of 
the proceedings of his life, Sir James con- 
trived to mislead no one except himself. Hb 
real end was almost always guessed at, in spite 
of the mists of eloquence in which he endea- 
voured to shroud it ; and the consequence was 
that a pretty general persuasion prevailed in 
most quarters, that not all his practice had rcn- 
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dered him a master in an art which is much 
more generally studied than the superficial 
observer is apt to imagine — we mean the great 
art of humbug. 

Sir James Evelyn resumed, witii his seat, 
the business which had for a moment been 
interrupted: and gave wider scope to his 
eloquence in proportion to the increase tliat 
had accrued to the numbers of his auditors. 
The hardest and longest words wliich Dr. 
Combe has printed were all impressed into 
the service; and the governess and Lady 
Evelyn, not less tlian society at large, came 
in for — what Jonathan would call a pretty 
contiderable jobation. Meanwhile, the doctor 
stood by, a patient, though, as his coun- 
tenance from time to time denoted, a not un- 
•mued listener to the tirade ; but it was not 
■0 other with Charles or hb sister. They 
did Mt know how to act or whai to say. 
They were ashamed on the speaker s account, 
and grieved and annoyed on their own ; and 
fcfgoty in their compassion for Lady Evelyn 
and the governess, all that had occurred to 
jar them not half an hour previously. Yet 
this was a very unnecessary indulgence of 
feeling on their part. Lady Evelyn and the 
governess were too much accustomed to out- 
breaks of the sort, to be very deeply moved 
by the present; and as to Sir James, had 
they paused an instant to reflect, they would 
have rejoiced that this, and not a graver 
matter, had put him out of humour. Poor 
man! had he only known that at the very 
moment when he was summoning children, 
1 governess, and doctor, into the presence, his 
i| wife was lounging arm-in-arm with Captain 
) Martingale in the road behind the park, 
neither children, nor governess, nor doctor, 
would have occupied his attention for one 
moment. Happily, for all concerned, how- 
ever, he did not know this ; and so a fit of 
tpleen, which might have found much more 
important matter whereon to feed, evaporated 
in a little harmless abuse of the makers of his 
children's apparel, and their mother, and their 
mother's representative, who could permit 
them to be so cruelly as well as so mischiev- 
ously disfigured. 

CHAPTER XXXVIL 

A MEETING OP ZEALOUS MEN. 



"Rev. Sir,— a private meeting of the 
clergy of this deanery will be held, on Wed- 
nesday next) at the vicarage house of Swains, 
for the purpose of considering how far it may 
be expedient, at the present alarming crisis, 
to protest against the Romanising practices 
of a certain party in the church ; and to call 



upon the bishops to interfere, and by authority 
put a stop to them. The meeting in question 
will take place at one o'clock in the aflernoon; 
and your presence and counsel are respect- 
fully solicited by, 

"Reverend Sir, 
" Your most obedient servant, 
<* Jedediah Doldeums." 

Such were the contents of an epistle which 
was handed to Charles Jacobson the morning 
of the very day that had been appointed for 
the meeting ; and while he yet hesitated as to 
the course which it behoved him to follow, 
his father was announced, and entered. He, 
too, had received an intimation of what was 
going forward; but the announcement had 
reached him two days previously ; and he at 
once made up his mind to obey the summons. 
His object in calling at St. Bride's was, there- 
fore, to offer a seat to his son in his carriage ; 
for he took it for granted, that for very 
decency's sake, Charles would be invited in 
like manner ; and distrusting the readiness of 
the latter to give any countenance, whatever, 
to such a proceeding, he was come to urge 
the expediency of taking part in it. Now in 
questions such as this, Charles, if his father 
spoke out, ceased to have a will of his own. 
He, therefore, put on his great-coat, and fol- 
lowed without a remonstrance to the carriage, 
which conveyed them to Swains, and landed 
them at the parsonage gate just as the church 
clock struck one. 

They were ushered into Mr. Doldrums' 
study, where, besides their host, they found 
fourteen or fifteen of their brethren assembled ; 
not all of them resident within the Waltham 
deanery ; — by no means, but, in several in- 
stances, recruits gathered from the remotest 
corners of the county. For one had travelled all 
the way from the borders of Sussex to be pre- 
sent at tlie meeting, and another lefl his flock 
in the deserts of Blackheath, that he might, at 
the parsonage of Swains, bear his testimony 
against the backslidings of the age. Of 
course these comers from afar were, in all 
respects, of the same way of thinking with the 
individual who invited them. Had the case 
been otherwise, no letters of invitation would 
have reached them ; for supposing Mr. Dol- 
drums' real object to have been a fair canvass 
of the sentiments of his neighbours, he might 
have found, in Waltham deanery, enough, and 
more than enough, of the clergy, to get up a 
stout opposition to his project. But projectors, 
whether their field of operations be church 
or state, seldom desire conferences with men 
whose views differ from their own. On the 
contrary, their idea of " considering the pro- 
priety" of making a given movement, is that 



^all who meet to hear the suggestion made 
'shall adopt it; aiid hence a fair discussion 
becomes, by this excellent management, an 
unanimous resolution without any trouble 
I whatever. Indeed the single subject of sur- 
prise to Mr. Jocobson and his son, wh(*n they 
saw with whom they had to deal, was, that 
they hadr eceived an invitation to the meet- 
ing at all ; while their host and his friends 
appeared to be at least as much astonished, 
that they had paid attention to it. 

If the reader be inclined to imagine, from any 
thing which has now been stated, that between 
the Messrs. Jacol>son and their bretJiren then 
assembled in Mr. Doldrums* library the 
slightest touch of personal ill-will prevailed, 
we beg to assure him that he is on the eve of 
falling into error. Men may differ, and do 
differ every day, ui>on points that are open to 
controversy, without bearing towards one 
another the shadow of an unkindly feeling; 
and the truth of this aphorism was never 
more fully demonstrated, than by the cordiality 
of tiic greetings which passed this day between 
the fresh arrivals and those of their prede- 
cessors with whom father and son chanced to 
be acquainted. Moreover, the subject,' which 
they had come together to discuss, was not of 
a nature to interrupt the harmony which 
ought always to prevail in such circles. 
There was not an individual present, who did 
not deplore the extent to which a movement, 
praiseworthy, according to tlie opinions of 
some of them, in its beginning, had been 
carried. And if there their unanimity ended 
— if plans for arresting its progress by vio- 
lence, which some proposed, were by others 
njected, not on this account was a spirit un- 
worthy of the men or tlieir vocation stirred. 

We arc not going to try the readers 
patience, by reporting in detail the various 
speeches that were made upon the occasion. 
Such as may be curious to know how Mr. 
Doldrums and his friends supported their 
side of the argument may consult a charge 
published in 1843 by the amiable and 
respected Bishop of Ossor}' ; and, if from that 
they fail to obtain light sufficient, we refer 
them to the columns of the <^ Standard*' news- 
pa])er; where the necessity of excommuni- 
cating all such of the clergy as seem to be, 
ever so slightly, tinctured with Tractarian 
opinions, has, for the last five or six years, 
been learnedly demonstrated. To be sure, 
neither Mr. Doldrums nor his friends, any 
more than the Bishop of Ossory, or the editor of 
the '^Standard," seemed exactly to have made 
up their minds how so desirable an end was 
to be accomplished. Their brethren, whom 
they gave over to Satan, and to Rome, had 
all, equally with themselves, signed the Thirty- 



nine Articles ; and professed, just as eameitl]f ,. 
as they could do, that their purpose was, not ! 
to mislead, but to instruct their people in the !| 
Chureirs true doctrines and obsenraDcei. ,: 
But what of that? The Tractarians nauit ;; 
have signed the Thirty-nine Articles in some i 
sense different from that in which they, the '; 
present company, understood them ; and ai ' 
to the Chureirs doctrines and usages, the 
doctrines and usages which the Tractarians 
upheld were not upheld by them ; so, there- 
fore, could not by the Church be recognised. 
Alas, this was very ^ad ! It realised, to t 
melancholy extent, the parable with which we 
are all familiar, and which an old Dutch 
master has reduced to figures, by depicting 
two men, of whom, one has a moat in his eye 
barely perceptible, while from the eye of tlie 
other, who is eagerly pointing it out, a huge 
beam of timber protrudes. For the moat aoi* 
mated clamourers against tlie new hereby, the i; 
most vehement of those who required that all t 
innovators upon the customs of black gowi |^ 
and neglected saints' days should go out \\ 
from tlie Church, and profess Romaoloa J 
openly, were precisely they, who, in defiaoee 
of the Church's canons, had establi2>hed ooa- 
venticles, or pmyer-meetings, in their respective 
parishes, and garbled the Liturgy itself, u 
often as its words appeared to controvert soae 
of their favourite opinions. Alas ! it was 
sad to find men, who themselves scouted the 
idea of baptismal regeneration, denouncing I' 
their brethren as renegade sous of tlic Church, ■ 
Ijecause in their discourses from the pulpit, |i 
or through the mexlium of tlie press, thej i| 
spoke of *' tlie body and blood of Christ as h 
being verily and indeed taken and received 
by the faithful in the Lord's supper." Aud 
this was tiie ground on which Mr. JacobsoB, 
and such as thought with him, resisted the 
proposal to which they were desired to accede. 
They reminded Mr. Doldrums, for by him, 
of cours(s the chair was occupied, that one I 
of the peculiar excellences of the Church 
consisted in her toieriuice of all opinione oa 
all subjects, save those alone which are let 
forth in the creeds of the Primitive Church, 
or have been distinctly provided for in that 
compend of her faith to which her clergy 
and the more instructed of her members are 
alone called upon to subscribe. They shewed 
that the Church as she exists in England 
was not founded by the Reformers in the 
sixteenth century ; that she dates from the 
times of the apostles themselves ; and that, 
while guarding against certain errors both of 
belief and practice, she nowhere makes loyalty 
to the reformation a condition of membe^ 
ship. They com|)ared her in this respect 
with the Church of Rome on the one han4 
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and with the apostles of the Solemn League 
and Covenant on the other; both of whom 
have sealed with the seal of authority, under 
the title of fiiiith, matters indifferent or false ; 
and bj unduly increasing their demands upon 
hninan assent, have greatly multiplied the 
riska of rebellion or utter unbelief. They 
deprecated, therefore, the use of the sword of 
discipline which they reminded their hearers 
was double-edged ; and which, were it applied 
to cut off from the Church's communion all 
Nrfaoae leaning, whether in doctrine or in 
Maetice, was to Home, could scarcely spare 
mch as denied the Church's authority, the 
ipoaloiioal succession, or sacramental grace. 
rbej spoke of the folly and guilt of the 
Council of Trent, which being called for the 
pnpoae of healing divisions in the Church, 
had| by narrowing instead of enlarging the 
ffffoukb of membership, rendered the breach 
immcdiable, and driven the Protestants to 
wbmt they thenceforth became. Neither this, 
however, nor their allusions to the times of the 
Raatoration, and the laws of nonconformity 
which arose out of them, and their distress- 
log consequences ; no, nor their reference to 
Wesley's schism, — never contemplate<l when 
the movement began, nor, but for the blind- 
neaa and obstinacy of all parties, inevitable, — 
could prevail upon the majority of that meet- 
ing to understand, that either to drive, or to 
sneer men out of the communion of the 
Charch, is both a sinful, and a most unwise 
proceeding; that it is the result, not of a 
lofty principle, but a fierce and misguided 
leal, which hinders its victim from perceiving 
to what the homage of his aUegiancc is due, 
namely, to the vitality of the Church, and 
not to the forms and usages which, in no de- 
gree affecting the life that is in her, she may 
at various times, and in different ages, assume. 
*« As far as the practice of the clergy in 
the celebration of divine worship is con- 
cerned, bv all means let us find some stand- 
ard of unity if we can ; and provided none 
nich exist at the present moment, let mea- 
aures be taken judiciously to establish one. 
But if you hope for peace ; if you desire rest 
for your souls ; if you wish to preserve the 
Church in her unity, and to render her influ- 
enee over the public mind eternal, let us 
have no narrowing of our articles of faith, no 
new and more arbitrary tests set up, whereby 
to try the orthodoxy of individuals. We, 
not less than you, deplore the Romanising 
spirit which has arisen among some of the 
younger members of our professioit. But we 
cannot join you in urging the bishops to crush 
by authority an evil, which is neither so great 
nor so enduring as you appear to imagine. 
The extravagancies of a few arc nlroiidy 



beginning to work for the Church's rest. 
Let these men alone, and you will find 
that, while the more enthusiastic go over 
of their own accord to Rome (and we shall 
mourn over each case of perversion as a 
serious public calamity), the great body will 
gradually discover the mistakes to which 
they now cling; and in a hearty desire to 
promote the influence of the Church, forget 
their dreams of a unity which is not to be at- 
tained, and spread Catholicism over the world 
by keeping clear of those arbitrary and false 
doctrines, which render tlie Church of Rome, 
though she call herself catholic, the narrowest 
of all the Christian churches." 

So spoke Mr. Jacobson and his son ; and 
so to their evident surprise, spoke after them 
two or three other members of the meeting ; all 
of whom belonged, or were supposed to belong, 
to what is called the evangelical section of 
the clergy. But the opposition of five to ten, 
where the votes of all are equal, is of little 
avail. The question being at length put, 
whether the heads of the Church should be 
applied to, an opinion in the affirmative was 
carried by an overwhelming majority ; and the 
form of a petition was immediately produced, 
to which those who approved of it forthwith 
appended their signatures. We need scarcely 
add, that the petition in question set forth in 
detail the ordinary list of grievances, and 
with the amount of charity that is usual in 
such cases, spoke of "soul-destroying doc- 
trines and Popish practices." Neither, we 
regret to sjiy, have we been enabled to dis- 
cover the sort of effect which it produced in 
the quarter to which it was directed. But 
this immediate consequence followed upon 
the completion of the work, that Chailes and 
his father, after protesting against the fitness 
of the whole proceeding, took their leave. 

" They know not what they do," observed 
Mr. Jacobson, senior, as his son and he drove 
towards St. Bride's. "They are asking for 
that which there is no power any where to 
grant them. If their petition affect the prelate 
to whom they transmit it at all, it will be by 
distressing and disturbing him. For, proba- 
bly, in the first pjace, he does not take their 
view of the matter; in which case, it will 
grieve him to find that so strong a party 
spirit is arising in the diocese. And in the 
next place, he will only be reminded of his 
inability to apply any cure to an evil, if, in- 
' deed, he so regard it, against the rise of which 
'■ neither Church nor State has provided. Let 
us hope, however, that be the results in re- 
gard to this what they may, these gentlemen 
will be modest enough to lot a proceeding so 
! strictly private abide in its obscurity. In 
1 this case we have, probably, seen the extent 
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of the mischief to be occasioned by it ; for a 
civil answer acknowledging the receipt of the 
document is all that they can reasonably ex- 
pect from their diocesan. But should their 
resolutions make their way into the news- 
papers, a controversy will begin, out of which, 
whatever may be its effect upon individuals, 
the community will derive less than little edi- 
fication." 

To the opinions of his fatlier in regard to 
this matter, Charles heartily assented; but 
the hopes of both leant upon a reed. On the 
morning of Friday, just two days subse- 
quently to the meeting, there appeared in the 
county newspaper an account of the proceed- 
ings at Swains, precisely such as his worst 
fears would have led a man of nervous tem- 
perament to expect All the arguments in 
favour of the petition were given t« extemo ; 
all the reasons adduced for setting aside the 
motion were abridged, confounded, and gar- 
bled. And though neither fatiier nor son per- 
mitted themselves ever to wield a pen on the 
occasion, a paper war began forthwith, which 
has not yet, if we be rightly informed, come 
to an end. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THE PEOPLES FRIENDS. 

The good resolutions which Timothy 
Brown had formed over night did not break 
down when the morning arrived. His iiist 
act, on the contrary, was to proceed at an 
hour when he expected to find Mr. Dadds at 
home, to the dwelling of the latter ; into whose 
presence without any unnecessary delay he 
was ushered. 

** Well, Mr. Brown," was the salutation 
that greeted him, << I find you*ve been 
coming it rather strong of late ; — netting your- 
self to work on my land unbidden ; and not 
keeping the civilest of all tongues in your 
head when spoken to about it.*' 

^' Beg pardon, sir. Didn't know I had 
been discharged. Fell ill one day in the 
winter, and was never able to get about again 
till yesterday ; but di(ln*t Itnow that my old 
master had turned his back on me." 

" That's all very fine, Mr. Brown ; — you're 
monstrous polite to your old roaster when it 
suiu you. But I'd have you to know that 
civility is due to more than your old master. 
Your young master won't take impertinence 
from you, nor from any man ; and I can't 
blame iiim neither. " 

*' Sir, — Mr. Dadds," replied Timoth}', with 
}'onu> diHicMilty restraining his emotion, *^ic 
was altout vour son Mr. Frank, that I canio 
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here this day to speak to yoa. He's dooe 
me and mine heavy wrong ; and thoig^ I 
wouldn't injure a hair of his hetd, nor tlMit d 
any person belonging to yon, it's only fur 
and right that he should make what repiii> 
tion he can. If Mr. Frank has accused wt 
of having been insolent to him yesterday, I 
think he might have added, thai he has gives 
me some provocation. I don't want to ex- 
pose him, nor to breed ill-will between \m 
and his new-married wife; and I wonUa't 
take this line if I were what he wishes yoa Is 
believe that I am. But I'm a poor man, ar, 
and my daughter has lost her situation ; ail 
I can't afford to suffer both the scathe and fla 
scorn. And so I thought it best to eome Is 
you direct, and open my mind, and leave it ti 
yourself to settle the business between wt 
and Mr. Frank, as you may think fair." 

<* What business. Brown? What am I li 
settle? What is there between you wA 
Frank ? " 

** You must have heard it, sir, 4>r some- 
thing like it," replied Brown, unable aiy 
longer to control his feelings. *< The wboli 
parish rings with it. Bessy's shame is in efcij 
body's mouth ; and your son, Mr. Franki ii 
the cause of it." 

" Look'ee, Mr. Brown," replied Mr. Daddii 
sternly, " if you've come to talk to me aboit 
your daughter's folly, you might have saved 
yourself the journey. That's an affair witk 
which I have no concern. She may lay her 
mishap to Frank, or to any l)ody else that 
she pleases ; but neither you nor I arc boond 
to believe her unless wc like ; and I conlea 
that my likings don't go in that direction." 

Brown looked his master full in the ftoei 
He did not seem to comprehend the drift of 
the remark that had been uttered ; and, there- 
fore, made answer by assuring Mr. Daddi 
that *' Bessy had never to him laid the bltne 
upon Frank or any other individual." 

"Then why do you come to me?" cried 
Mr. Dadds, sharply. " Am I bound to pro- 
vide for every light-heatled jade in the parbk ? 
and must my son's name be dragged into sD 
the dirty jobs that take place, now that he it 
a married man, too ? " 

" Mr. Frank, sir, is the father of Besiy't 
unborn babe," replied Brown, his self-poi- 
session returning, as his indignation becM6 
roused. *^ He knows that he is ; and if yoa 
don't know it, too, I'm here to tell you. I 
came, sir, hoping to spare you, and Mr. 
Frank, and his wife. I've no wish that my 
(laughter should go before the justices ; and 
I did hope that you and 1 might have come 
to an understanding that would have saved 
us all that disgrace, anyhow. But if it's yoiir 
pleasure to force things into the conmiOD 
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course, I can*t help it. I've no means of 
keeping ihe child after it shall be born ; no, 
oor of paying the expenses of Bessy *t» con- 
finement neither ; and 80, since it must be so, 
ihe shall swear it to Mr. Frank as soon as 
she is able to eo about again ; — and the magis- 
trates will make their order." 

" Oh, that's your game, is it ? Very well. 
Try it on, if you please. I rather think that 
yoa won't find the magistrates so accommo- 
dating as you expect." 

"I'm sorry, Mr. Dadds — I'm very sorry 

that you drive things to this. I thouglit that 

fiMty years' faithful service to you and your 

fiUher would have done something in the way 

of aaviDg a poor man's feelings, and getting 

him redress when he has been wronged. The 

magiBtrates can't help themselves. They may 

nkh to favour the rich, it's natural that tliey 

should; but they haven't the power. The 

Jaw is stronger than they." 

" Tiy, try, my good friend, whenever it 
suits you. The luw is not now, thank God, 
what it used to be, and that you'll find at the 
proper time. However, let's have done with 
this. I suppose the next demand you'll make 
will be that I sot you to a job ; but I won*t 
though. I won't have any thing more to say 
to a man who forgets himself so far as to be- 
have impertinently to my son one day, and 
to threaten me the next with what he can't 
perform. So you may go about your busi- 
ness." 

Timothy Brown did go about his business. 
His heart was full, and his mouth, had he 
opened the door of his lips, would have spoken 
strange things ; so he shut down the pad- 
lock more closely than ever, and walked 
away. 

Now it happened at this particular period 
that the advocates of the People's Charter 
were especially busy. The new Poor Law, 
with the grievances, real or imaginary, grow- 
ing out of it, supplied them with a fruitful 
theme of declamation ; and their agents were 
abroad in all the counties, demonstrating to 
the people how cruelly they were oppressed 
by their rulers. We lament to say that these 
designing men met with too much sympathy 
and encouragement in quarters where a ditfer- 
ent result might have been looked for. Many 
who estimated the Charter at its right value so 
far countenanced its advocates that they made 
common cause with them in decrying tlio 
purpose of that alteration in the law, whicii, 
though full of imperfections, deserved at least 
a fair trial. And a fair trial at the period of 
which we arc now writing, the new Poor 
Law cannot be said any when? to have liad. 
Individuals forgot that, in exact proportion to 
the stringency, perhaps the harshness, of some 



of its enactments, a necessity for the exten- 
sion of the principle of benevolence on tlieir 
parts was created ; and hence, instearl of step- 
ping in to keep the poor man from getting im- 
mured within the union-house, by finding him 
the work which he eagerly! sought, and pay- 
ing the wages which he might have honestly 
earned, they suffered him to break up, and 
go away ; — and then conceived that they were 
doing a just, as well as a humane thing, in in- 
veighing against the law as it stood, and calling 
up a spirit of active opposition to it. More- 
over, there were others, and these in the agri- 
cultural districts, not, in point of numbers, in- 
considerable, who felt so keenly their eman- 
cipation from a bitter thraldom, that they 
became incapable of using aright the liberty 
in which they rejoiced. The labourers used 
under the old system to have things all their 
own way. The occupiers seemed detennined, 
in very many districts, to pay them back in 
their own coin. Hence arose combinations 
of employei's to bring about the reduction of 
wages, — the dismission of workmen by whole- 
sale as often as an excuse for so doing could 
be found, — the rigid refusal of out-door re- 
lief, even in cases where, by the law audits chief 
administrators, out-door relief had been con- 
templated ; and, finally, the new system, where- 
of Mr. Smith claimed the paternity, and of 
which the results were universal pauperism 
and misery. We say nothing of the resump- 
tion of the land-allotments, for this was by no 
means general. Yet when it came upon the 
back of the other grievances, of wliicli w<; have 
enumerated a few, though by no moans ex- 
hausted the catalogue, its effect was to deepen 
tenfold the dismay and dissatisfaction of the 
individuals who suffered under it. Will pos- 
terity be surprised when they read that a 
country so circumstanced, a people so uni- 
versally out of tune, offered excellent mate- 
rials wherewith the evil-disposed and the crafty 
might work? Surely not. England, from 
the year 1837 to 1840, was ripe for almost 
any political convulsion, and there cannot be 
a doubt that the new Poor Law, whether 
justly charged or not U foreign to the purpose, 
was, in no inconsiderable degree, made an- 
swerable for the misfortune. 

Neither Mr. Oastler nor Mr. Feargus 
O'Connor, nor yet the Rev. Mr. Stephens, of 
Manchester notoriety, paid the Sheerbourne 
Union a visit. Their time was too precious to 
be wasted in the organisation of districts, 
which, when their elofpience had expended it- 
self, would have added to their party some few 
scores of adherents and no more. Tlu y pre- 
ferred recruiting by the thousand ; and Lan- 
cashire and the counties a<ljacent, or similarly 

circumstanced, answrred by thousands to their 
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calL But Kent was not on that account with- 
out its patriots, too. The Rev. Mr. Stephens 
had correspondents in all parts of the king- 
dom ; and the Rev. Mr. Collins, the Baptist 
minister of Waltham, was one of them. No 
inan*s pity for the sufferings of the poor was 
half so audible as his, — no man*s condemna- 
tion of the cruel injustice of the new law half 
so eloquent. From hamlet to hamlet, and 
from house to house, he continually held his 
way, that he might assure the indwellers of 
his sympathy for their wrongs, and of the un- 
mitigated horror with which he thought of 
their oppressors. We need not add that, 
wherever he shewed himself, with sentiments 
like these upon his lips, Mr. Collins was a 
welcome guest. Old Hooker has well re- 
coixled, that ^' he that goeth about to persuade 
a multitude, that they are not so well go- 
verned as they ought to be, shall never want 
attentive and favourable hearers;*' and Mr. 
Collins soon found by a happy personal ex- 
perience that old Hooker is in the right. 

The appetite for fame, unlike the appetite 
for food, is said to grow with that it feeds on. 
80, without doubt, does patriotism; for Mr. 
Collins, who had at first been content to ad- 
dress individuals, or, at most, single house- 
holds, or little groups of working men by the 
way-side, became, by and by, inflamed with 
a desire to place himself more nearly on a 
level with his reverend brother at Stockport 
and Rochdale. He conceived the idea of 
getting up a public demonstration against the 
Poor Law, and made sure, if nothing better 
came of it, that he would raise himself therebv, 
as others had done, into notoriety. Of course he 
found in our old friend, the *» Kent Mercury," 
a ready and efficient ally in this undertaking. 
Its columns were opened from week to week 
to such statements as, under various dates 
and signatures, he chose to transmit; while 
its leading articles drew attention to the clear- 
ness and force of argument wherewitii an 
honoured correspondent stated his opinions. 
At last came a letter signed with his own name, 
and as the sword was thenceforth fairly drawn 
iM^ween him and the owners and occupiers of 
the soil, he judged it expe«lient, with as little 
delay as possible, to throw away the scabbard. 

Mr. Collins might not, in i>oint of talent 
and strength of character, bo on an exact 
level with Mr. Stephens, but he did not 
stand many steps below him. He knew how 
to organise a district, by the appointment here 
and Uiere of secretaries, vice-presidents, and 
so forth ; and he had managed, long ere the 
letter appeared in the ** Mercury," so to 
arrange matters that a publie nu^eting, to 
consicU^r the sufferings and wn>ngs of the 
people, could be got up at any moment. 



And got up it was, so far, at least, that by 
handbills and paragraphs in the " Mercury,** 
and elsewhere, the labouring claases of Wal- 
tham and the contiguous districta were in- 
formed, that on a given spot and at a given I 
hour their friends would meet thenu More- 
over, that no inducement to bring the masiei 
together might be wanting, the oames of 
many well-known spouters were printed, as of 
men who, for tlie purpose of expressing their 
sympathy with the sufferings of East Kent, 
would travel all the way from London, and 
meet their frienils on the heath. As was to 
be expected, there arose, both among the 
friends of the movement and such as were 
opposed to it, no little anxiety : for the fo^ 
nier, being new to proceedings of the kind, 
calculated on all manner of happy conse- 
quences as about to attend the present ; while 
the latter, considerably over-estimating bolk 
the physical and moral power of the movent 
sufiere<l under an extent of alarm which wm 
scarcely called for. 

It so happened that the great meeting od 
Waltham Common, which was to afii^bt 
the district out of its propriety, and give a 
death-blow to the flagitious Poor-Law, was 
fixed for the very day which sent old llmothy 
Brown on his fruitless errand to the house of 
Mr. Dadds. It furtlier came to pasa, that the 
hour of meeting agreed pretty nearly with 
the time, when Brown, full of indignation and 
brooding over his daughter's wrong, emerged 
from the court-yard of Touting Hill. The 
reader will scarcely be surprised to hear thai 
a third sequence was this, — that Timotliy bad 
not taken a hundred strides towards his ovn 
home, ere he encountered Mr. Collins; be- 
tween whom and himself sundry private dis- 
cussions had taken place already, which 
though the record of them has not been pre- 
served at length, were not without their effects 
on Timothy's temper. Now contingencies 
such as these could not fail to make them- 
selves felt, especially upon Brown. The 
Baptist minister saw, from the expression of 
his countenance, that some evil had befallen 
the man; and though hurr}'ing to the Jolly 
Sailor beer-shop, where the chief actors in the 
coming performance were to assemble, he was 
too tender-hearted to pass on without in- 
quiring into the circumstances. Timothy 
told him without reserve all that had oc- 
curred, and dwelt with marked bitterness 
upon the rejection, by Mr. Dadds, of his pro- 
posal to settle Bessy's claim privately. 

" Bessy's claim ?" interrupted Mr. Collins, 
— " what claim ? Don't you know that 
neither Bessy nor you have the smallest 
claim upon Frank Dadds for any thing r" 

''What do you mean, Mr. Collins? If 
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ihe girl go before the magistrate and swear 
that the child which she has brought into the 
world is his, won't the magistrate compel him 
to maintain it ? " 

" No more than they will compel me," 

replied the patriot " This is another of the 

humane arrangements of the new Poor-Law, 

Chat it throws all the burden of supporting 

the fruit of their common offence upon the 

woman. Oh, Brown ! you do not yet know 

how bitterly and with what a deadly hate the 

rich hate the poor. Haven't I told you a 

dozen times, at least, that they will now — 

now that a parliament of landowners and 

rich manufacturers have given them the 

power — take all the work that they can out 

of you, and such as you, and send you to die 

at lait in the workhouse ? Hasn't your own 

ezpetieDce taught you thb already ? Where 

is your bit of land in which you took so much 

pride ? — where your steady employment which 

you used to tell me you would not endanger ? 

— where the worth of the good name that it 

took forty long years to raise, and which 

you refused to throw down for the excitement 

of au hour? Look at your condition now. 

What are you? A slave, used as long as 

your master fancied that you could be useful, 

and then spumed and kicked aside as if he 

and you were not made of the same clay. Go 

along. Master Brown, for it's no use talking 

to you ; — ^hie thee home, and make wife and 

daughter happy by telling them how the 

brute up there treated you to-day, and how 

the greater brute that inhabits the large 

house over yondei will treat you again when 

you carry your complaint to him to-morrow. 

You are none of us, Brown — I wish you were ; 

for it is we, and only we, that can redress the 

grievances of the poor; and the poor who 

hope, by keeping aloof from us, to curry 

favour with their oppre^^sors, must seek help 

from them, such help as they give." 

" Tell me — tell me," cried Brown, gra<*ping 
the Baptist minister by the lapel of his coat, 
** is all this true ? Will the magistrates not 
make an order for Frank Dadds to maintain 
the child ? Is the law against us even thus 
far?" 

"It is, Brown. The law is against you 
thus far; and a thousand miles farther, too. 
England is no longer a fit ])lace for a poor 
man to dwell in, and never will be till the 
poor are persuaded to right themselves; — by 
fair means, if fair means will avail ; if not, by 
any means that they may be able to compass. 
But, let me go I The hour of the meeting is 
at hand, and I've all the committee to see and 
arrange with in the first place." 

« ril go with you, Mr. Collins 1 " said 
Timothy, fiercely. " There's no more scruple 



in my mind, now. I've lost my land, — I've lost 
my employ ; — they refused to relieve me when 
I was in sickness and in want ; and now my 
daughter is left on my hands to be a burthen 
and a shame to me as long as I live. What 
care I for the good word of man now ? I'll 
go with you, Mr. Collins ; and you'll find that 
among them all none will be so forward to do 
your bidding, so long as it shew but the way 
to revenge." 

The Baptist minister was well pleased with 
the issue of this fortuitous conference. He 
had long desired to enroll Brown in the num- 
ber of his followers, and many an earnest 
discussion they had held together ; but never, 
till this moment, did there appear to him to 
be the smallest chance of success. And as 
Brown's name in his own station was a tower 
of strength (for the poor, not less than the 
rich, have those of their order whom, because 
of the character that attaches to them, they 
venerate and look up to), so it had always 
been with Mr. Collins and his confederates a 
point of prodigious importance to win the 
man himself over to their views of things. 
Right glad, therefore, was Mr. Collins to per- 
ceive the impression which his own discourse, 
following close upon the events in which it 
had originated, made upon his companion. 
He aflPected, indeed, to be differently moved. 
He advised Brown to take time to consider — 
because he could not, just then, be an impar- 
tial judge between himself and his oppressors. 
But when Brown spumed the idea of hesita- 
tion, and intimated his purpose, whether en- 
couraged or otherwise to go to the meeting, 
Mr. Collins no longer withstood him. Brown 
did attend the meeting ; and whether it was 
the speeches that were delivered from the 
wagon, or his own feverish thoughts that 
awakened strange feelings within him, he 
became from that day a new creature. How 
this second birth afiected him, and by what 
tokens it manifested itself to the world, will be 
shewn in the sequel. 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

m 

OF THE LAWS AND THEIR REFORMERS. 

It is both equitable and wise in an artificial 
state of society that tli<irc should be game- 
laws. Sporting, except among the dwellers in 
the wilderness, is but an idle occupation at 
the best ; and could not, were it followed 
universally in any of the countries of modern 
Euroi)e, provide the most successful hunter 
with the scantiest means of subsistence. Some 
restriction is accordingly imposed upon the 
use of the gun in all the civilised nations of 
the world, the United States of America alone 
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excepted ; where the condition of the land, and 
the anomalous institutions under which its 
white occupants live, alike forbid all legislative 
interference with their amusements. But 
game-laws cease to be wise — they are im- 
politic, and, in a moral point of view, unjusti- 
fiable — as soon as through the teasing nature of 
their restrictions, or the extent to which indi- 
viduals take advantage of them, they become 
not merely an offence, but a fruitful source of 
crime and of suffering to the masses. The 
poacher's reasoning is, to be sure, unsound in 
all its stages — so, indeed, is the language of 
the law itself; for the fcrrr tmfuns of the 
statute-book are just as regularly fed and cared 
for by their owners as the tamest turkey about 
the barn-yard, or the best bell-wether of the 
flock. But you cannot persuade the peasantry' 
to see this, and, if you could, you would take 
little by your motion. There is a pressure 
upon them of far greater weight than cither 
your argument or the law's threatening. Many 
of them are hungry and naked and cold, and 
their sufferings receive a deep aggravation 
from the thought that, but for the extensive 
preserves which surround them on all hands, 
their lot might be different. For the peasantry, 
not less than the operatives, arc alive to the 
fact, that property has its duties as well as its 
privileges ; and they cannot be brought to 
understand, that, in an age of scanty employ- 
ment and superabundant population, to keep 
out of culture half a countr}'-side, iu order 
that cover may be abundant for the breeding 
and preservation of game, ought to be num- 
bered among the former. Let us not be mis- 
understood. There is no levelling principle 
at work among the English peasantry. They 
would not rob the gentry of a right that 
appertains to them ; and this of preserving 
and killing game, so long as it is acted upon 



appropriated by unlicensed iDdividnals; bot ii 
the desire to poach was far less general than ! 
it is now ; while the atroeities which we read of | 
in almost every newspaper, as arising out of j 
conflicts betwcfeu gangs of poachers and of 
watchers, were absolutely unknown. Doubt- 
loss game was neither so abundant nor so 
closely packed then us we now find it The 
sportsman had a larger space of ground to 
compass for his share ; and it was reckoned 
among the delights of his pleasant occupation, 
that the behaviour of his dogs, good or bad, 
gave him something to think about at the nx>- 
ment and more to discuss afterwards. And m 
bigoted or so blind are we, that we really cu- 
not discover any ground of complaint, far 
less of ridicule, here. Gentlemen shoot, or 
are supposed to shoot, still, for amusemoit, 
not for slaughter. If the latter be their ob- 
ject, we recommend them to collect their do- 
mestic poultry within some inclosed spaee^ 
and then he must be a very indifferent shot, 
indeed, who fails to count his birds by tk 
score. But slaughter is not their object nov 
more than it used to be formerly, except so 
far as the amount of lading heaped upon the 
cart bears witness to the correct aim of sudi 
as contributed to provide it. Why, then, this 
battue mania, with its necessary attendants, an 
enormous accumulation and concentration of 
game, and a proportionate increase to the vigil- 
ance with which it is watched? The problem k 
more easily propounded than solved. Per- 
haps fashion has had some share in bringing 
about the result. We have borrowed both 
the term and the manner of baitue-shooting 
from our neighbours ; and, as generally hap- 
pens with us, we have ridden our borrowed 
hobby till he has gone mad. Frenchmen hold 
their battues in forests, — forests that are kept 
up for the sake of the fuel which they supply. 



in moderation, they regard with marked com- i When Germans shoot aAer this fashion at 
placency. But that which jars, and frets, and I all, which they do rarely, they enclose their 



leads them into crime, is, that the prcser^'ing 
system has been pushed of late, wherever it 
pievails at all, to an extent unparalleled in this 
country since the repeal of the old forest- 
laws ; and that measures which were adopted 
but a few years ago, professedly for the 



preserves within lofty stone fences, and, like 
the Austrian emperor, at his park near Shon- 
brun, feed all maimer of wild animab there, at 
their own proper charges. As to the Hun- 
garian, he is a feudal chief; and he exercises, 
in a country, still in many respects but im- 



purpose of abating the evil, have increased [)erfectly civilised, all the rights of onr 
it. Let us explain ourselves. ' great men in the times of the Tudors, and this. 

In other days, ere the word battue came to among the rest But the English gamc-pre- 
be naturalised among us — when gentlemen server docs none of these things. He uou- 
went out of a morning, with their pointers and j rishes his large woods and small copses, that 
the spaniels, and attendants sufficient to carry they may affurd cover to his pheasants and 
the bag, and no more — when the use of his hares. lie makes no effort to restrain 
beaters was unknown, and the sale of game these creatures within the limits of tlieir legi- 
prohibited, and a good day s sport was reck- i timate domain. He permits them to wander 
oned, not by the hundreds, but by the braces at large over the cultivated fields of his ten- 



of birds brought home — pheasants, hares, and 
partridges, might be, and occasionally were, 



antry, and holds the tenants responsible that 
not one of them shall be slain. Of course, he 
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remembers, that these, the ministers to his 
pleasure, are tolerably severe upon the crops 
of his fanners? Perhaps he may ; but it does 
not, therefore, follow, that when rent-day 
comes round, the amount of damage actually 
committed is inquired into. However, this is 
the least of the evils that are gendered by the 
preserving s^'stem. In France, and Hungary, 
and amid the royal forests of the German 
and Italian States, game is seldom abundant 
enough to lure the peasant away from his 
steadier occupations. Where preserves exist 
circles of lofty walls enclose thom. The pea- 
sant, never seeing these animals of the chase, 
is not tempted to pursue them. But it is not 
so in the game-preserving districts of this our 
merry England. Here the peasant cannot 
stir a rood from his own door without flush- 
ing liares, rabbits, pheasants, partridges, suf- 
fidcnt, in point of numbers, to victual a 
moderate-sized garrison. They nibble his 
tonilp% they scratch up his onion-seed, they 
devour his green crop, if in garden or allot- 
moit-field a green crop he have ; — ^yet he dare 
not set snares for them, or othervvise destroy 
them, on pain of being dealt with as a poacher. 
Is it to be expected that the ill-fed, ill-paid, 
and very imperfectly instructed peasant shall 
soflTer all this unrepiningly ? Let the frightful 
tales that g^et us every day make answer — 
of murdered keepers, of mutilated trespassers, 
of crowded gaols, of husbands and fathers 
transported by dozens. Can the gentlemen 
of England be aware of these facts, yet adhere 
to practices which induce them ? Surely, surely 
the Sale of Game Act is without weight in 
producing this result I It were an insult to our 
high-spirited aristocracy to insinuate other>vise. 
But we are getting into a prose, so let us 
return to our mutton. 

The meeting on Waltham Common went 
off with great iclat. There was a larger 
gathering of the tillers of the ground than the 
usual habits of that class of the community 
might have led men to anticipate; while 
crowds of idlers from all the towns within a 
circle of many miles, swelled the gross amount 
of people present to a very formidable figure. 
The " Mercury" of the following day spoke of 
40,000 starving labourers, whereas the proba- 
ble number of persons present, including paper- 
makers and artisans of various kinds, might 
reach 4000. However, 4000 men make 
a large show in a district where crowds were 
never before known to congregate ; and their 
cheers and eager looks give a marvellous fill- 
up to the energies of such as address them. 
And Mr. Collins seemed to be alive to the full 
force of the inspiration ; for he surpassed even 
himself. He left nothing untouched : goveni- 
ment«, legislatures, the aristocracy, the clergy, 



each ill their tuni received a measure of 
condemnation ; but the staples of his appeal 
were the Game-Laws and tlie new Poor- 
Law. The fornier deserved no obedience at 
all (it was known that one of Mr. Collins's 
sons had been fined on a certain occasion for 
shooting without a license); and whatever were 
the results that might arise from a breach of 
them, the aristocracy were answerable for 
them before high Heaven. The latter was a 
mere " knife-and-fork question," — the ma- 
nifestation of a desire on the part of the 
rich to starve the poor, to which, if the poor 
submitted, there was no amount of moral de- 
gradation or physical suffering that would be 
too nmch for them. <* This atrocious mea- 
sure," continued he, " which a liberal govern- 
ment and a reformed parliament recom- 
mended and passed, throws the people upon 
their own resources, and justifies them before 
God and man, in seeking relief by any means 
that they may be able to command. For, if it 
were right to confiscate the property of the 
people by abrogating the 43d of Elizabeth, — 
that statute which gave them their parishes to 
fall back upon, not as paupers, but as co-pro- 
prietors with the parson and the squire, — it is 
equally right for the poor to take a dagger in 
the oue hand and a torch in the other, and to 
do the best for themselves." Of course, the 
remedy for so many wrongs complained of 
lay in the adoption of the People's Charter ; 
to which, without knowing more or less what 
it meant, than others did, the people on 
Waltham Common gave a hearty assent. 
Wherefore the business of the day being 
pretty well concluded, Mr. Collins descended 
from his wagon, and the crowd disappeared. 

To speak of the dagger to an Englishman, 
however excited, and from whatever cause, is 
a mere waste of words. The use of the torch 
has, imhappily, become less abhorrent to 
him : and to refer to it here, in the very 
district where the fires of 1830 first broke 
out, was an atrocity of which only Mr. Collins 
and his reverend brother, Stephens, could 
have been guilty. However, it is but justice 
to add, that Mr. Collins did not, in direct 
tenns, advise that either stack-yards or 
dwelling-houses should be ignited. On the 
contrary, his advice to the working men was, 
that they should give their masters* plans a 
trial ; and in case of failure, and not till then, 
act for themselves. The consequence was, 
that the following day sent a more than usual 
number of applicants to the guardians for 
tickets, and that the extent of the union was 
traversed by peaceable groups seeking, but 
not often finding, employment As to the 
wages offered, these fulfilled to the letter Mr. 
Jacobson*s prediction. Seven, six, five shil- 
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lings were offered as an adequate compensa- 
tion for the week's labour of a strong man ; 
and when he refused to sell his sinews at the 
price, he was told that the house was open to 
him. It was pcunful to witness the air of 
utter abandonment with which many sub- 
mitted to their fate. Yet the community at 
lai'ge was so far a gainer by their degradation 
that had they but remembered the advice 
which their champion gave, and acted upon it 
when the moment of trial came, a breach of 
the public peace, however serious, would have 
been the least serious of the evil consequences 
that must have followed. 

There were spirits in that throng which 
could not brook the debasement that came, or 
seemed to come, of its own accord, to others, 
and Timothy Brown was of them. He did 
not approve of Parson Collins's views in the 
matter of the Game-Laws ; for, probably, be- 
cause there had been no preserving in that part 
of the country till the new squire came, he 
had learned in his youth to believe, and would 
not now think otherwise, that nothing which 
you do by stealth, and are ashamed to speak 
of afterwards, can be honest. But to every 
tittle besides of the doctrine to which he had 
listened he subscribed. There was a war 
begun by the rich against the poor. He saw 
it in the case of others, and felt it in his own ; 
and let come what might, he was determined 
that the oppressor should never drive him 
quietly into that which was a prison in every 
respect except the name. He walked home- 
wards, therefore, in that dogged frame of 
mind which fits a man to take sternly what- 
ever event may befall, and the tidings which 
reached him at the end of his progress 
had no tendency to dispel the cloud. His 
daughter, it appeared, had been confined 
during his absence, and was now the mother 
of a healthy boy. How the cry of the infant 
grated upon his soul ! How it seemed to open 
afresh all the wounds under which, for the last 
four months, he had smarted ! His bitter, 
bitter shame at Bessy's backsliding — his in- 
dignation at the manner, as well as at the 
fact, of his own dismissal from his bit of land — 
the cruelty of the guardians in refusing relief, 
though sickness had reduced him and his 
family to the point of starvation — the inso- 
lence of Frank — the more than insolence of 
his father — and, to sum up all, the iniquitous 
change in the law, which permitting the se- 
ducer to go unscathed, threw upon his victim 
the care of providing for her offspring. There 
is no power in language to describe the im- 
pression which thoughts like these leave be- 
hind them when they cross a mind naturally 
earnest. But the extent to which they 
affected Brown that day may be guessed at 



from the fact, that he who had never been 
known, in all his previous life, to cross the 
threshold of a public-house, fled thither as a 
refuge from himself. He heard the tidings 
at the cottage-door from his wife, who con- 
veyed them to him, without speaking, and vu 
found next morning in a state of brutal in- 
toxication on the floor of the tap-room of Uie 
Jolly Sailor. 

CHAPTER XL- 

BLOSSOMS BRING FRUIT. 



Thr vigilance of the Grange keeper, in 
watching the home corner of Bogley Wood, 
was untiring, but it led to no saUs&ctory re- 
sults. There the wires remained, and day by 
day each secured its victim ; yet nobody came 
to remove them. Once, and only once, veiy 
early in the morning, two men whom 1^ 
would have been loath to swear to ap- 
proached the spot ; but they were yet a good 
way off when a third met them; and the 
whole, after a few moments' pause and ap- 
parent consultation, struck off in a different 
direction, and disappeared. It would have 
been ridiculous to continue a watch of thii 
sort beyond a certain number of days ; so 
Mr. Manton removed the wires and returned 
to his accustomed habits. And this was the 
more necessary that while his attention was 
chiefly directed to one preserve, from another 
at the opposite extremity of the estate the 
game began to thin off terribly. 

" We must have more strength, sir," said 
he to his master one day, '* if we are to keep 
a single pheasant about the place. Poaching's 
got to such a height that I really don't knov 
how to meet it. There's quite a new spirit 
among the people of late." 

" Who can wonder at that," replied the 
squire, " when the very parson of the parish 
goes about preaching against the law, and 
putting all sorts of evil into the people's 
heads ? But we'll cnish the new spirit, 
Manton, let it cost us what it may to do so. 
We'll take the turbulence out of them, in 
spite of all the parsons in the world. You 
may have as much assistance as you like. 
Game I'm determined to have — why shouldn't 
I? — and you may have a dozen helpers if 
you need them, and can find a dozen men m 
this place that are trustworthy." 

The honest keeper was satisfied with the 
liberality of the offer. He knew plenty of 
stout fellows, both in Waltham and St. Bride, 
who would be very glad to attend him for a 
couple of shillings a-night, and since hb 
honour didn't object, he could hire half-a- 
dozen of them. It was done accordingly, and 
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the consequence was, that for a space of five 
or six whole days not a head of game, as far as 
Mr. Manton could guess, had gone, except 
through his own handF, to the poulterer. 

Meanwhile there was uneasiness in the 
parsonages, both of Waltham and St. Bride*s, 
by reason of the progress which, on church 
questions, disunion seemed to be making 
round them. Mr. Clement, enthusiast as 
he had become, was not without influence 
among the younger clergy ; indeed, there 
18 a moral strength in enthusiasm, however 
misplaced its object may be, which, if the 
temper be real, and not pretended, stirs many 
a spirit which no argument could reach. Ac- 
cordingly, in more than one quiet country 
parish, questions began to be mooted, and 
pnetices introduced, which were as strange 
as tliey were incomprehensible to the simple- 
nuaded parishioners. Not, however, except 
ID oae or two, had the bold step been taken, 
ct commemorating, by any religious observ- 
aace* the martyrdom, real or imaginary, of a 
tutelary saint. But the surplice was fast dis- 
pbciDg the black gown ; the pew-system was 
decried with a zeal which waxed not faint; 
the weekly offertory began to have its eager 
advocates ; and prayer to the east <* intoned" 
as the phrase went, that is to say, neither 
sung nor said, became fashionable. At first, 
the laity were content to wonder. By and 
by murmurs took the place of admiration, 
and regrets and murmurs, by a process as 
natural as it was obvious, grew, by degrees, into 
clamour. It was a source of much uneasiness 
both to Charles Jacobson and his father, that 
these things should be ; for, adhering rigidly 
to his own opinions, in regard to fasts and 
other observances of which the tendency is 
obvious, a more careful cDnsideration of the 
subject had, by this time, convinced even the 
latter that '* of all customs," as Stillingfleet 
well expresses it, '^ that of contention and 
singularity doth the least become the church 
of Christ" 

" You judge rightly, sir," was his remark 
on a certain occasion when his father sat 
beside him, with the county newspaper in his 
hand, and deplored the progress of the con- 
troversy of which we have elsewhere spoken. 
" Zeal has outrun, not only discretion, but 
truth; — and the vantage-ground which Church 
principles had won in the minds and affec- 
tions of the people will surely be lost again, 
unless a stop be put to these unwise proceed- 
ings. Poor Clement I my heart bleeds for 
him. He has done great evil without de- 
signing it, and, I believe him to be, at this 
moment, one of the most miserable men in 
England." 

Charles had scarcely uttered these words, 



when the door of the little library in which he 
and his father sat was opened and the ser- 
vant announced Mr. Clement. He entered, 
and the restless expression in his deep-set eye 
gave evidence that there was not much of 
quiet within. A slight start on observing that 
Charles was not alone, seemed to indicate that 
he had wished for a private interview ; beyond 
this, nevertheless, there was no hesitation 
in his manner, and the greeting that passed 
between him and the Vicar of Waltham was as 
kind and as cordial as that wherewith Charles 
met him. He threw himself into a chair oppo- 
site the fire, and broke forth at once, as if the 
thoughts that crowded his mind were too 
vehement to endure further repression. 

" It is done, Jacobson — the great decision 
is at length attained to. I have fasted — I 
have prayed — I have struggled against the 
impulse that was on me. I have sat out the 
night-watches, communing with my own spirit, 
and with His ; — and the issues are, that to 
fight against it any longer would be to kick^ 
against the pricks. Woe, woe for me, if all 
this should prove to be a delusion I But at 
least I mav affirm with truth that the course 
which better and greater men than I in like 
cases recommend has been taken ; and to 
doubt or to waver now, — now that the con- 
viction has matured itself, 1 cannot do this, Ja- 
cobson, on peril of mine own soul. I am con- 
strained to take the step, painful and humiliat- 
ing though it be, — yea, and it shall be taken V* 

" What step, Clement ? " asked Cliarles, in 
the kindest tone. '^ What is it that has occu- 
pied your mind so painfully, that you seem to 
me, even while you talk about decisions, to 
be incapacitated from following the simplest 
chain of argument ? " 

" And so I have often felt, Jacobson. The 
whole matter has appeared to me, over and 
over again, so complicated — so beset on the 
right hand and on the left with difficulties, that 
to trace out the windings of the narrow path, 
— far less to walk in it without stumbling, was 
an effort too great for the strength of an unin- 
spired man. You do not know the misery of a 
state like this ; when all our endeavours come 
back upon ourselves, and the light of hope 
is extinguished. But the crisis is over now. 
My own strength I have cast aside as mere 
weakness. I have placed myself, without re- 
serve, in the arms of the Church, and she is 
carrying me to where the soul that is weary 
and heavy laden can alone find rest" 

" You have done well, my young friend," 
said Mr. Jacobson. " The Church carries 
her faithful sons to the foot of the cross. You 
will find rest for your soul there unfailingly." 

" Not to your Church, my kind and gene- 
rous friend, has the burthen of this troubled 
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spirit been committed. Alas I I loved her 
once with a depth and sincerity of devotion 
such as men never bestow except upon that 
which is dearer to them than their lives. And 
terrible has been the agony, and many and 
mournful the backslidings, ere I could bring 
myself, in spite of abetter conviction, to with- 
draw from her. But for all my love she gave 
me no peace in return. The shelter which I 
sought from the storm of unsettled thought, 
she could not afford. I tried and found her 
wanting. She speaks, — but in her voice there 
is no tone of authority. I am lost in a thou- 
sand doubts, and she is either unable or 
unwilling to solve them. I labour under a 
thousand misgivings, and she refuses to deter- 
mine for me. What is your church ? Where 
does she make herself heard ? No, Mr. Jacob- 
son ; that which I have prayed for — yea, even 
with tears — I could not find among you ; and 
if I err in turning my face elsewhere, pity, but 
do not blame mc." 

Both Mr. Jacobsoo and his son were deeply 
moved. It was impossible to look into that 
earnest eye — to see the pale cheek redden 
with the flush of excitement ; to watch the 
nervous twitching of the speaker*8 limbs, and 
hear his voice falter from the excess of his 
emotion, without entertaining a painful suspi- 
cion that amid the discipline to which he had 
subjected himself, the young man*s faculties 
had given way, and that impulses which he re- 
garded as the results of the spirit's promptings 
had their root in a disordered intellect To 
soothe rather than to contradict him, became, 
therefore, their cue; and they dealt accoid- 
ingly, in the gentlest manner with his preju- 
dices, while they strove to remove them. But 
this kind of conduct, instead of soflening, ap- 
peared rather to irritate and annoy. 

** Do not talk to me thus," cried he. " Con- 
tradict me if you can. Prove to me that 
the branch may flourish though severed from 
the parent tree ; and keep me, if you be able, 
in communion with that church to which I 
owe my first admission to the privileges of the 
Christian covenant ; wherein I have heretofore 
lived, and in which, till yesterday, I had hoped 
to die." 

" Say, rather," replied Mr. Jacobson, " on 
what grounds you can justify the thought of 
leaving the Church's communion ? Are not 
the oracles of divine truth in her keeping ? Is 
not her worship pure, her constitution apo- 
stolic, her discipline gentle, her charity with- 
out bounds? Has she not dealt tenderly 
with you, as a mother deals with her child — 
yea, even when it becomes wilful and resists 
her authority? What is it that you dt^sire 
to have, of all that can contribute to peace 
upon earth and glory in the highest, which 



you do not find in the church of your fore- 
fathers ? " 

" That without which all other considerations 
count with the spiritual-minded for notluog: 
a guide to go before me in my search after 
truth ; a monitor to direct me when I know 
not what to do ; a judge to determine be- 
tween me and my brother, should contro- 
versies or disputes unhappily arise between 
us ; an expositor of the faith, from whose de- 
cision there shall be no appeal. These thingi 
I cannot find in the Church, of which for 
nine-and-twenty years 1 have been a member; 
and, till they are found, the spirit which loob 
higher than to the things of earth must seek 
for rest in vain. Therefore am I constrained 
to come forth from you — not willingly, God 
is my witness ! — but as men flee from the 
home of their childhood when the earthquake 
has shaken down its pillars, and they can dli- 
covcr no other alternative than flight or im- 
mediate destruction." 

" Indeed, my young friend," replied the 
vicar, <^ you do both the Church and yoursdf 
great injustice. All these things are to be 
found among us, by such as look for them in 
a Christian spirit. Take care lest it be that^ 
and not the object of your professed seard^ 
that is wanting to you." 

" Found ! — These things found ! — ^^Vhe^e?" 
cried the young man. " I wander from one 
place of worship to another, and find that no 
two of your ministers adhere to the same 
practices, or preach the same doctrine to their 
people. I see where it is written, * Take, eat, 
this is my body ; drink ye all of this, for this is 
my blood ;' and then I am told that the Church 
disallows that more than common broad and 
wine are received at the Holy Communion. 
I study the Fathers, and satisfy myself of the 
exceeding reverence wherewith the Blessed 
Virgin was by them regarded, and am reproved 
by the Church, and told that to pray for her 
intercession with the Saviour is Maryology. 
I tell my congregation how the blessed St 
Anne died a martyr to the faith, and the laitj 
charge me with idolatrous practices, and my 
diocesan, when appealed to, rebukes me. I 
read the charges of the chief doctors of the 
Church, and learn from them only this sad 
truth, that there is the same confusion in high 
places as in low, — the same absence of all con- 
cord, — the same setting up of private judg- 
ment against the voice of the Church, both 
now and in times of old. I read the canons, 
and am lost in amazement seeing that they 
have no force at all to constrain men's hu- 
mours. I study the Articles, and am unable to 
comprehend what they teach, obsen*ing that 
each man gives to them such an interpreta- 
tion as may best agree with his own private 
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(pinions* I am uneasy and heavy-laden with 
the burden uf my sins, and cannot 6nd among 
those who claim to be the successors of the 
apostles one who will deal with me as the 
apostles dealt with men similarly circumstanced 
---by receiving my confession, and granting me 
abeolntioD. I speak of this to the sinners that 
wait upon my ministry, and they deride and 
mock me, calling me a Papist. I pray for the 
dead, and am charged with being worse tlian 
a heathen. Yea, the very robes that I wear, 
and, more extraordinary still, the very em- 
blems of our &ith, which ought to be'pre- 
lent to the mind of the believer continually, — 
the sign of the cross, whether planted upon 
the altar, or marked on uiy own breast, as I 
io reverence towards the lioly of Holies — 
■n these are denounced as innovations ; — for- 
bidden by the Church, ruinous to the peace 
of good men*8 consciences, and subversive of 
the tme glory of Him to whose honour they 
are dedicated. What church is that which, 
abrogating her own autliority, leaves bishops, 
priests, and people, to wrangle and dispute 
among tliemsclves ; — which has notiuthority to 
ieclare what is, or what is not, according to 
her rule; which professing to abide in the 
Faith once delivered to the saints — condemns, 
or appears to condemn, the very principles 
lor which tlie saints contended ; which, claim- 
ing to be apostolic in her constitution and 
discipline, is without discipline of any kind ; 
and cannot, till the State give leave, put up 
so much as a new prayer to the throne of 
grace. No, Mr. Jacobson, were the theory 
of your Church as perfect as it is the reverse ; 
were she modelled after the fashion of the 
churches which St. Peter and St Paul built 
up ; there is such confusion in her practices, 
such feebleness and lack of vitality in her dis- 
cipline, that the soul which yearns for some- 
thing more than the outward semblance of 
union, in divine things, cannot look to her for 
the fulfilment of its wishes. Has she not 
broken the bond of peace, by withdrawing 
from the communion of the Church Catholic, 
one, and indivisible ? Is she not living in sin ? 
Schismatical in her severance, obtrusive in 
her dominion, without authority to administer 
the higher of the sacraments, incapable of 
bestowing, by her ordinances, on such as par- 
take in them, the feeblest portion of grace. 
You do not know the anguish that wrings me 
while speaking thus of my earliest instructor in 
the truths that lead to life ; but can I speak other- 
wise? No, nor hesitate to go farther. I am bear- 
ing the cross now; for, at the sacrifice of feeling 
and long-settled prejudice, and all the associa- 
tions of early life, I go forth from among you." 
" And whither go you ? " asked Charles, 
affected well-nigh to tears. 

20 



^* Whither but to the mother of all the 
churches, to the mystical body of Christ, 
which has kept the faith, and preserved the suc- 
cession unbroken, and will eventually receive 
back into her bosom all that love the Lord and 
seek to be saved. I go to Rome, thankful,— 
oh, most thankful — that there, at least, there 
is a resting-place for my soul." 

It is idle to reason with men, who, labour- 
ing under such excitement as this, can neither 
weigh the force of your arguments, nor digest 
and consolidate their own. Vainly did Charles 
and his father strive to convince the young 
man, that all which is essential to the perfection 
of a Christian Church, — Rome and England 
possess in common ; that the points on which 
they differ, where they involve more than 
questions of discipline, exhibit the former as 
overlaying the simplicity of gospel truth 
with doctrines of very doubtful validity ; that 
however competent an educated man may be 
to discriminate between the profoundest reve- 
rence for the faithful departed, and creature- 
worship, properly so called, there is no power 
among the masses to affect this ; and hence 
that the Church of Rome, while she instructs 
her millions to multiply to themselves media- 
tors between God and man, virtually teaches 
them to forget the one name concerning which 
it has been written, that none other is given 
among men whereby they may be saved. 
Vainly, too, was Mr. Clement reminded, that 
while the Church carefully guards against 
bringing faith into direct and hostile collision 
with the evidence of the senses, she leaves each 
of her children free to exercise the former 
faculty, as far as his reason will permit; — being 
content to speak of the rite as *< a holy mys- 
tery," and asserting, in direct terms, that to 
all spiritual purposes, << the body and blood of 
Christ arc verily and indeed taken and received 
by the faithful in the Lord's Supper." In 
like manner, the complaint of the young man, 
concerning divisions in the church of his 
fathers, was met, though to little purpose, by 
references to divisions, neither less wide nor 
less startling, in the Church of Rome. The 
old disputes between Jesuits and Jansenists 
were brought up, and the older still that held 
Thomists and Scotists apart were particular- 
ised. Nor did his friend forget to speak of 
the protests which are at this moment pour- 
ing in upon the Vatican from many quarters 
— against false miracles, scandalous pilgrim- 
ages, the celibacy of the clergy, the habit of 
praying in an unknown tongue, the denial of 
the cup to the laity, and the withholding from 
the people of the Scriptures, rendered every 
where throughout the world into their own 
vernacular languages. The broad facts Mr. 
Clement admitted : it was impossible indeed, 






that he should deny them ; but he disputed 
their applicability to the points in question, 
seeing that these were the movements of indi- 
viduals, not of the Church ; which the Church, 
unchanged and unchangeable, censured, re- 
buked, and would in due time put down. 

And though somewhat puzzled to explain 
what he meant by the tenn Church, con- 
sidered as a body capable not alone of esta- 
blishing a rule of faith, and of practice, but of 
compelling to it the obedience of individuals 
from age to age ; tliough unwilling to concede 
this power to the Po])e, and unable to rebut 
the charge against general councils, that the 
decrees of one stand, in very many instances, 
opposed in direct teniis to the ilecrees of an- 
other, he still conttMided, that out of the pale of 
Rome there was no fixedness of principle, no 
authority to bind and tu loose, to open the gates 
of everlasting life, and to close them. Jt was 
vain to argue with a man so unhinged. It was 
profitless to point out, that supposing the com- 
plainant to be right in all his assumptions, sup- 
posing the disputes into which English Church- 
men have entered were not just as much the 
disputes of individuals as those which agitate 
the Church of Home, — and that the English 
Church lacked the power of discipline and 
restraint which the Church of Home has 
retained ; still there was no just ground in 
this for abandoning the communion of the 
former ; inasmuch as her principle of govern- 
ment, however enfeebled its power, is apo- 
stolic still ; and that she retains, by the admis- 
sion of Romanists themselves, the essentials 
of the faith that was once delivered to the 
saints. 

*< We do not assert that our Church is per- 
fect," continued Mr. Jacobson. *' We see and 
lament, both in her ritual and discipline, much 
that requires amendment. But the means of 
grace are with her abundantly; and, so long 
as we enjoy these, we are content to abide 
under the shadow of her wing, not knowing 
where to look for a better portion." 

"But 3'our unity, your catliolicity, your 
concord, where are they ?" 

'* Alas I you demand from me that which 
the wide world cannot furnish, if by the 
terms unity and catholicity you design to 
imply the perfect consent of men*s mind.^ to 
one standard both of belief and of prac- 
tice. But if these things be wanting in the 
world, we are not to blame, for the stan- 
dard of our faith is the Bible, and that 
only; — of our polity, primitive usage, rest- 
ing, as we believe that it does, on a divine 
institution. We have our differences among 
ourselves, it is true. So had the earliest 
churches; for St. Paul withstood St. Peter 
to the face, and rebuked him. But i*emem- 
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ber, that we have not driven the Church j 
of Rome from us. It was she who, for '■; 
points of comparative iusignificancei and be- j 
cause we would not submit to her tyranny, 
which neither Scripture nor primitive usage 
sanction, drove us from her. If, therefore, 
there be schism between us, we are not the 
schismatics. For the whole system of the 
Roman polity is a gross usurpiadon — an ia* 
friugement upon rights which were every 
where recognised in the apostolic age, and in 
the ages immediately succeeding; and did 
not pass away till after much struggling 
and the exercise, by the aggressor> of aiU 
that cannot be too harshly spoken of. Gin 
back to mankind the Church as she was 
when the patriarchs of Alexandria and Ai* 
tioch dealt on a footing of perfect equali^ 
with the pope of Rome ; and we may htfi 
again the sort of unity after which joi 
yearn ; but till this consummation cam 
about, we must be content to abide as vt 
are, nothing doubting that, apart from the vh 
sible links that connect with us the churchfli 
of India, of America, of the Pacific, of Jen* 
salem, and of Scotland, there is a hiddea 
bond which knits into one all who love the 
Lord Jesus in sincerity." 

We will not pursue the subject, nor give aiy 
further outline of the reasonings on both 
sides ; for both parties withdrew in precisely 
the same frame of mind wherewith they ad- 
dressed themselves to the discussion. Perhspi 
a fact, to which he barely alluded, and that 
very shortly at the outset, may have turned the 
scale in Mr. Clement's deliberations. His un- 
authorised celebration of St. Anne's day, toge- 
ther with his zeal in preaching a doctrine not 
easily distinguishable from that of purgatory, 
had led to more than a rebuke from high 
quarters ; indeed, measures were in progreu 
for an investigation into the tenor of his life 
and opinions, to which he did not feel inclined 
to submit The result was, further watching 
and fasting, and meditation on his part, which 
ended, according to his own statement, is 
perfect illumination; in the opinion of his 
friends, and he had many, in the derange- 
ment of his faculties and the ruin of his 
health. Nevertheless, he adhered to the ress* 
lution which he had announced in Charles 
Jacobson *s library. He went over to the 
Church of Rome, which gloried much in her 
convert, but did not keep him long. A violent 
brain-fevtir took him, shortly after he had 
renounced the faith of his fathers, and he 
died ; though whether in communion with hit 
now Church or not^ we do not feel that we 
are competent to say. Rumours and opinion! 
were prevalent on both sides. We cannot 
here undertak(> to determine between them. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 



THS CLOUDS DARKEN. 



For six whole days and nights Timothy 
Brown was never sober. He no sooner slept 
off one fit of intoxication, than he hastened to 
induce another, sti^gering home from tlie 
Jolly Sailor somewhere about midnight, and 
staggering back again as soon as conscious- 
ness returned, and with it, the most terrible 
of all visitants — the sense of deep personal de- 
gradation. All the restraints, too, which, for 
thirty years and more, he had put upon pas- 
sions naturally violent, seemed to have given 
way. His language was one tissue of wild 
blasphemies. He swore at his wife, fought 
^rith his sons, beat his younger children, 
dnhed his own furniture to pieces, and, but 
that George and Jem withstood him by vio- 
lence» and drove him back^ would have broken 
info the doset where Bessy lay, and cast her 
and her infant forth into the open air. It 
had become a frightful place that cottage in 
the meadows, to which, once upon a time, the 
▼tear would have pointed as the home of the 
best workman in the whole parish ; — of the 
most moral and religious family of all in the 
humbler classes, over which his pastoral care 
was extended. And though at the expiration 
of the period specified above the wrotched 
man began, in some sort, to recover his 
senses, the spell which had so long kept hiui 
and his household respectable was broken. 
Timothy had fallen to a level with the woi*st 
characters in the place; and he dragged 
down, as in his station of life the fathers of 
iamilies almost invariably do, all the other 
members of his little household with 
him. 

The first and worst result of their father's 
misconduct was to release George and .Tern 
from the moral check, such as it was, which 
had heretofore been upon thom. To say that 
their characters were not already blown upon 
would be to overshoot the mark. It is not 
easy for country lads to poach without be- 
coming objects of suspicion ; and the country 
lad who is once suspected of a crime of the 
sort has put his general character in jeo- 
pardy. Nevertheless, the wholesome fear 
which they entertained of their father's anger 
and its consequences had, up to this date, 
rendered them so cautious, that, unless Black 
Will had turned round and given evidence 
against them, there was no one whose testi- 
mony could have brought the charge home to 
their door. But all that was changed now ; and 
both, and especially George, became reckless 
and headstrong. lie no longer made a show 
of looking for respectable employment ; he 
might be seen prowling about the skirts of 



covers, or lounging near some public-house 
door, all day long. And not Black Will 
alone, but others of whom worse things were 
said than even of him, became his constant 
associates. 

" Did you ever see such a changed family 
as these Browns ? " observed Zachary Joyner 
one day, as he and Tom Collard were opening 
a potato trench together ; "I can't think what's 
come over the old man, and as to the young 
ones, they're all going to the bad as fast as ever 
they can." 

" It's all of the taking away Brown's bit o* 
land. His heart was broken the day he gave 
it up, and he's never been himself again 
since." 

** And that poor girl of his, too ; W^ell, 
Tom, I wouldn't have Frank Dadds' con- 
science for all his money twice told. W'hy, 
they say that he don't intend to allow any 
thing for the keep of the child." 

** Pooh I that's nonsense. It's bad enough 
to have one's daughter ruined and turned out 
of a good place ; but things can't be as you 
describe them quite; he must keep the child 
— the law will compel him." 

" I hear not ; I hear the new law has 
thrown the burden on the mother and the 
mother's friends, and that the father needn't 
pay a penny unless lie likes." 

** Then I'll tell you what the consequence 
will be ; — for one love-born child that conies 
into the world now, you'll have six ; and it'll 
be a God's mcjrcy if you don't have worse." 

So argued two honest, hard-working men, 
endowed with a fair share of common sense ; 
indiflierently educated in the ordinary accept- 
ation of the term, but well read in the great 
book of human nature. They did not be- 
lieve that, in any station of life, women, till 
they become corru])tod in the first instance, 
make a barter of their shame. Probably they 
had never hoard, assuredly, if the idea had 
been broached before them, they would have 
scouted it, that the daughters of the poor de- 
liberately calculate beforehand the amount of 
sin and its consequences which shall secure 
for them a desirable marriage -portion. 
They knew, as all persons conversant with 
the habits of the lower classes do, that among 
them may be found many individuals, of both 
sexes, in whose eyes crime is frightful only 
so far as it threatens to bring punishment in 
its train. But they probably guessed, and if 
they did, who shall presume to dispute the 
point? — that, in this respect, the poor may 
claim a perfect brotherhood of feeling with 
the rich. It is a cruel wrong upon the wo- 
men of England to assume that prud(^ntial 
motives have weight, either in keeping them 
chaste, or the reverse. Here and there a case 
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of the kind may occur; for the pinching of 
want is hard to bear, and the toil-worn and 
the starving lose, by degrees, their respect 
for virtue, when they see that it subjects 
them to trials from which the vicious are 
exempt. But these are exceptions to the rule, 
— which holds quite as much in the humblest as 
in the proudest station^!, — that where women 
fall, they fall because passion has betrayed 
them, — where they stand upright, the thought 
of the world's scorn has no effect, or next to 
none, in bringing about the issue. Where- 
fore these two plain men, in censuring enact- 
ments which seem to rest upon a different 
view of the case, — which are defensible only 
upon the ground that public morals are best 
protected by casting burdens upon the weak 
and removing them from the strong, — were 
not, perhaps, so much to blame as the authors 
of the bastardy clauses in the new Poor-Law 
may imagine. 

The Jolly Sailor was one of those out of-the- 
way beer-shops, of which the existence in this 
country dates from about the year 1828-29. 
It stood far apart from village, hamlet, and 
farm-house, at the edge of a wood, having an 
ill-kept cross-road in front of it, and beyond 
that an extensive common, the same on which 
Parson Collins had held his meeting. The 
reputation attaching to it was not good, and 
if it be fair to judge of such places from the 
characteis of the parties frequenting them, it 
hardly deserved to be otherwise. Thither in 
the palmy days of parish farms and indiscri- 
minate relief, paupers, with money in their 
pockets, used to repair; to toast over 
their cups success to the glorious system of 
humbug, with something less than success to 
overseers and parish -officers, in general. 
There, too, as the magistrates shrewdly sus- 
pected, had been concocted most of the plans 
which, in the memorable times of the riots, 
resulted in machine-breaking and other out- 
rages. Moreover, it was to the keepers of all 
the manors round about a grievous eye-sore ; 
for they denounced it, and not witliout reason, 
as the trysting-place of all the poachers and 
desperate characters within a compass of 
many miles. Still there it stood, unnoticed 
by the authorities, unwatched by the police, 
bearing tlie effigy of a blue-jacket, witli a 
union-jack in his hand over the door, and 
having a legend written in large characters 
beneath, setting forth that there was good 
beer to be had by retail, and that the beer 
itself, or the parties using it, were " licensed to 
be drunk upon the premises." 

The Jolly Sailor had become of late a 
favourite resort to the two young Browns. 
The old man*s mad freaks were not the cause 
of this, for they frequented it long before he 



went wrong, and, owing their introductioii to 
their friend Black Will, were already initiated 
into all the mysteries of the place. But 
whether it was that their father*8 debasement 
had operated upon them as it operates upon 
men in general, or that the increased vigi- 
lance of Mr. Manton, by cutting them ofT 
from their usual supplies, offered no prospect 
except starvation or the workhouse, — the 
fact is indisputable, that they became about 
this time, to all appearance ; desperate, never 
going out of the house from morning till 
night, and running up a score, to which tbe 
most accommodating of landlords expressed in 
the end some hesitation about making further 
additions. As to their companions, then I 
were now what they had been for some tiw I 
past, the very scum and refuse of sode^. 1 
Their talk was of plunder ; — not the wiring of 
hares or the smoking of pheasants, bat of 
travellers stopped upon the highway, and 
dwelling-houses entered at the dead of nighti 
and resistance overcome, should it be ofiexvd, 
even at the expense of human life. 

"W- hat's the use of mincing matters?" 
cried one ; " they have, and we haven't — they 
live, and we can't — they eat, and we starve— 
they don't know what to do with all they've 
got, and we never get enough to keep body 
and soul together. Is that just right ?/' 

" No, it's not right," cried another. " It 
was never meant that one man should swallow 
more nor would keep ten ; and if the ten bear 
it, it's because they can't help themsdves." 

" Why not ? " cried Black Will, who hap- 
pened that time to be a member of the select 
committee. ** Ain't we as good men as they? 
I'd like to see one on them will shew a broader 
chest or a stouter limb than that 'ere," ris- 
ing up as he spoke, and holding out his right 
leg that the blaze from the fire might fall on it 

" I'll tell you what it is, lads," interposed 
Jeremy Diddler, the landlord ; '* let's have no 
useless crowing on this dunghill. I don't 
want to bring tlie beaks down upon this 
bit of an 'ouse of mine. I've had trouble 
enough with 'em afore, and haven't the snuillest 
wish to fight out of it again. Besides," con- 
tinued he, in a contemptuous tone, ** it's all 
gammon, and nothing else." 

W^hat's all gammon ? " demanded Will. 
Why, this nice threatening of yours ; this 
boasting and botheration, that not one on you 
all has the pluck to go through with." 

"Speak for yourself, Master Diddler," 
cried George Brown, who was by this time 
considerably the most drunken of the party, 
"you had no pluck to venture into the 
squire's preserves, though you were ready 
enough to take your share of the spoil when 
wc came out again." 
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*^ No great pluck needed to bring down a 
long-tail with a sulphur-match, when we're 
sure that those as should keep watch beside 
tlie roost are far away, George," replied Mr. 
Diddler, coolly. 

•* Then what would you have ?" cried 
GcK>rge ; " for, blow me, if I bean't up to 
any thing.*' 

" Nothing of you to-night, George, but 
that you'd just keep yourself still. But if I 
knew where to lay my hand upon three or 
four lads, as wouldlii't mind a little risk for a 
rich prize, I could put 'em up to a thing that 
wonld pay, and give no great trouble 
neitber.** 

*• What are you arter now, Jerry ? " asked 
Black Will, with an expression of much cun- 
1^1^ in his countenance. " Is it the old 
duBgi the lone woman down yonder, with her 
diiixs and shiners? Oh, you're a terrible 
ieUoWj jou are. Nothing but the swag will 
ooatent you ; you don't care to get it by 
honest trade as I do, and my friends George 
and Jem there." 

** It's some time since I saw the face of a 
shiner of youm, Will," was the reply. " I 
rather think that Master Manton's put a spoke 
in your wheel. With his six watchers, and 
his two helpers, he's got too strong for you, 
Will ; and dang me if I know when I'm to be 
paid for the wittals and drink that most on 
you owe for ? " • 

" Blow your wittals and your drink too," 
cried Will, half iu joke, half in anger. '* If a 
poor fellow chance to get a lectle into debt 
with such as you, he never hears of the last of 
it. But you're out, for once, my covey. 
Manton and hb watchers will meet their 
match yet; though it don't come to-night, 
mayhap, nor to-morrow." 

" Manton and his watchers will be trouble- 
some customers to you, or to any body else 
that may tackle them," replied Diddler ; '* and 
when all's done, and you've got what you 
want, there'll be an end to the concern for 
one while. I tell you that the place is getting 
too hot for you in that line already. Strike 
one blow, and if you don't flit arter it, I know 
where youll be in no time. Give that up, 
Bill, if you're wise, for the present. It's dan- 
gerous, and don't pay." 

"And what then ?" asked Will. 

" I've told you what then," replied Mr. 
Diddler. " There's a chance this very night 
that may never come again. The master and 
mistress are gone out for a day and a night, 
and there's nohody in the house but two 
women and the children. Are you up to 
trap. Bill, for Bang's all ready ?" 

We have already taken occasion to obser^'e 
that the young Browns were by this time 



considerably under the influence of liquor. 
The chances are, therefore, that had the talk 
continued as it began, to deal only in general- 
ities, they would have taken their part in it 
throughout, and wound up the evening, as it 
was too much their practice to do, by ren- 
dering up one portion more of the small 
remains of moral principle that still adhered 
to them. But there is something so terrible 
in the first positive suggestion of such a crime 
as that to which Mr. Diddler was urging his 
guests, that the neophyte is startled by it. 
The brothers, certainly, were so. It seemed 
to have the effect of restoring them, in a 
moment, to the use of their faculties; and 
hence, without one word of remark, they rose 
together, and took down their hats from the 
pegs. 

" What now, lads ?" cried Will. " Are you 
going ? Don't you mean to sit it out ? Won't 
you have a share in the venture ? " 

" No, Will, not in such a venture as that," 
replied George. " Whenever you've a mind 
to try Bogley Wood again, we're your men. 
But to— to — Oh, never mind ! We'll have 
no hand in that." 

"You won't split, though?" exclaimed 
Mr. Diddler. « You'd better noU-that's all." 

** Better or worse, Jerry," replied George ; 
" nobody can say that either Jem or I ever 
brought them into trouble. However, take 
care of yourselves. We know nothing ; and 
have nothing to split about." 

So saying, the brothers moved towards the 
door. They were saluted as they passed with 
a laugh of derision, and one of the party, a 
coarse, strange-looking fellow, who answered 
to the soubriquet of Bang, held out his foot, 
as if to trip up the elder of the two ; but 
George avoided the trap, and escaped. He 
did not so much as resent the aggressive act, 
which, under almost any other circumstances, 
his naturally impetuous disposition would have 
tempted him to do; for he was thoroughly 
sobered. And so, — nervous and full of fear, 
as men are apt to be who have narrowly 
escaped some great danger, they hurried along 
the road. 

"You're late abroad, lads?" said a well- 
known voice as they rounded the corner of 
the wood. 

They started, as if surprised in the com- 
mission of a crime, and were by no means 
reassured when Manton, the keeper, attended 
by three of his watchers, confronted them. 
But there was little real cause of alarm. 
Manton perceived, at once, that they were not 
then after mischief; at least in regard to the 
description of property of which he had 
charge ; and being upon the highway he felt 
that he had no right so much as to stop them. 
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urden upon bim — no, nor my baby nei- 

Oh, mother I mother ! why was this 

U creature bom into a world like this, 

ere is so much sin, so much suffering, 

1th, so much falsehood ? " 

Rogues as these were of frequent 

etween Mrs. Brown and her 

/ ' daughter, for the former alone, 

^ ed household, seemed to bear 

n fortitude against the evils 
She wept sore, it is true, 
no human eye was upon 
r industry in patching, 
t, hinder the few gar- 
licr and to her little 
^f extreme poverty, 
others was always 
and a trust in 
all probability, 
, at least in regard 
-. She was, moreover, 
-v of sufferers. Many a heavy 
..cted at one of her children, she 
wcived from her husband in his drunken 
moments. Yet she uttered no complaint; 
•be threatened no reprisal; but did her best 
to hide all traces of the bruise ; and repre- 
sented it, when noticed even by him who 
was the cause of it, as an accident. The in- 
fluence of such an example could not but be 
felt even within a circle so degraded as her 
own. The old man, as soon as he recovered 
his senses, acknowledged it by the subdued 
tone of his whole bearing ; and now that his 
sons were sent to prison, and himself a beggar, 
he appeared to lean upon it as upon the last 
stay tnat remained to him. 

It is not to be supposed that the family of 
the Browns were entirely deserted in their 
trouble. Mr. Jacobson visited them still, and 
Charles and Amy sent gifts to the unhappy 
creature, whom they had esteemed so highly, 
while she appeared deserving ; and now pitied 
with all their hearts in her degradation. The 
worthy vicar derived, it is true, little personal 
MUsfiiction from his visits. He returned from 
each, on the contrary, more and more dis- 
heartened, especially during the season of 
Brown's open fury; and now their case ap- 
peared so hopeless, that he was altogether at 
a loss how to deal with it. Out-door relief 
was peremptorily refused by the overseer. 
The hand of private charity seemed entirely 
elosed ; for it is a melancholy fact, elsewhere 
than in a country village, that a few weeks of 
proiigacy often throw into the shade a whole 
lifetime of good behaviour. Wiierefore, after 
ministering to their necessities, till his means 
of doing so were exhausted, the gooil man 
ventured, on a certain occasion, to hint at the 
wisdom of going into the house. Fallen as he 



was. Brown could not bring himself to this. 
Some of his former frenzy seemed to have 
come over him, while he exclaimed fiercely, 

^* No, sir, no foot of mine shall ever cross 
the threshold of a workhouse. IVe come of 
respectable parents that didn't need to be be- 
holden to their parish ; and little enough has 
the parish done for me since I first began to 
dp a day's work. But you may send her 
there to the workhouse if you like. It's hard 
enough on me to maintain my o\^ii family. 
I've no right to keep another man's — though 
my own daughter — to her shame and mine 
be it spoken — is the mother of them." 

There was truth in old Brown's remark, 
however wanting it might be in delicacy and 
feeling ; and the vicar was disposed to assent 
to the propriety of the arrangement, till he 
turned his eyes towards the corner into which 
Bessy had shrunk, and where she sat cowering 
over her infant, the very picture of despair. 
All the beauty which had proved a snare to 
her was gone ; her pale, pale cheek was 
sunken and hollow ; her form the mere shadow 
of what it once was. Her dress, too, on 
which she had been accustomed to bestow 
more attention than the censorious were 
willing to speak of as becoming in her station 
of life, seemed wholly neglected. For, be- 
neath a cap, soiled and untidy, her long brown 
hair fell in masses, so as to cover in part the 
shoulders, over which a half-dirty bed-gown 
was wrapped. Her eye alone retained a por- 
tion of its former fire; but it had become 
keener, wilder, fiercer, than it used to be; 
and the orb itself appeared unnaturally di- 
lated. Such, at least, was the impression 
made upon Mr. Jacobson's mind, when, look- 
ing suddenly from the face of the sleeping babe, 
on which she had heretofore gazed, her eye met 
his. Alas! that expression of fierce excitement 
did not last long. Gradually the fire went 
out, and in its room the vicar beheld a look, 
so wan, so woe-worn, that albeit, not much 
given to the melting mood, he could not 
behold it without emotion. 

*^ It is a hard case. Brown, and, more, it is 
a cruel injustice to you and to your daughter ; 
but you must not talk of casting from you her 
who never stood so much in need of » father's 
protection as now." 

" Let her do something for herself then," 
cried the old man. '< I could make nothing of 
either of them. Let her go herself, and try 
whether or not he will refuse to keep his own 
child. It's not mine : what have I to do with 
it?" 

"I'll go, father," exclaimed Bessy, rising 
from her stool. " You bid me do no more 
than is right. He'll keep his child surely ; the 
babe has never sinned, it can't disgrace him. 
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He recognised them, however, and guessing 
whence they had come, dropped a word or 
two of good advice, to which they scarcely 
listened. They certainly did not answer: 
and gaining the cottage in the meadow, with- 
out any further interruption, they let them- 
selves gently in, and stole to bed. 

There was a great stir in Waltham, and in 
the parishes adjacent, next day, when it came 
to be known that, during the previous night, 
the house of Mr. Rigden, the guardian of the 
poor and the squire's steward, had been 
broken into and robbed. The thieves had 
effected an entrance through the larder win- 
dow ; and managed it, with such exceeding 
skill, that not the slightest alarm was given. 
They had made a clean sweep of all the silver 
spoons, and cups, which usually adorned the 
steward's side-board, and making their way 
into his own bed-room, had forced the drawer 
in which he kept his money, and carried it off. 
The reader will not be surprised to learn, 
that one of the first places visited by the con- 
stable and his search-warrant was the house 
of Timothy Brown. Alas, what a change 
was here ! To have his sons arrested on a 
charge of burglary; and every hole and 
comer about his premises ransacked for 
plunder, — Brown could hardly persuade him- 
self that he was not in a dream when these 
things befell I To be sure nothing was found 
to justify the suspicion of the authorities. 
The young men, when questioned in tlie 
justice-room at the Grange, did not deny that 
they had been late abroad. They remembered 
meeting Mr. Manton perfectly ; and asked him 
whether there was any tiling in their appearance 
tiien, which induced him to suspect that they 
had been about such a job as that. Now Mr. 
Manton could not say that there was. On the 
contrar}% he stated frankly, that the impression 
made upon his mind went no farther than this, 
that the young men had been drinking at the 
Jolly Sailor ; and it was in reference to the 
inevitable ruin, which a perseverance in such 
a practice must induce that he had cautioned 
them. Nevertheless, Mr. Smith was not satis- 
fied. 'Appearances were decidedly against 
them. A few days would probably throw 
light upon the matter — either in their favour, 
or against them ; and he should not be doing 
his duty were he not to remand them at all 
events for a week. To be sure Mr. Smith 
insinuated something about bail ; that each of 
the prisoners should enter into his own recog- 
nisances for fifty pounds, and find two sure- 
ties, for their appearance when called upon, to 
the amount of twenty-five ; but who ever 
thinks of becoming bail for such as they ? 
And what would have been the value of a 
fifty-pound pledge from a man who did not 



possess fifty shillings worth of property in the 
world? \Vherefore, after a suitable admoni- 
tion, including sundry insinuations, that "he 
did not look for much better from that qnir- 
ter," the justice made out his warrant in due 
form; and George and Jem Brown were 
removed, with handcufis on their wrists, to 
her majesty's gaol of St Augustin'sy near 
Canterbury. 

CHAPTER XLU. 

THE WORKING OP A NEW LAW. 

Among the members of that mlBerable &r 
mily, of which two were thus branded as gaol- 
birds for life, there was not an individual, 
on whom this blow seemed to have fallen 
with such a crushing weight as upon Benj. 
Slowly, and in despite of many bitter prayen 
to the contrary, she had recovered, and was now 
so far restored to strength, that she was able to 
sit with her baby in her arms beside the hall- 
fire. She had outlived the curses, loud and 
deep, with which her name had been too much 
connected. Her father's struggles to reach 
her as she lay incapable of flight ; her bro- 
thers' stout resistance, with the horrid accom- 
paniments to such a strife ; neither of these 
things had killed her. Indeed, the feeling 
most continually present with her, while un- 
natural blows were struck on such occasions, 
was horror ; for, however desirous we may be 
to die, the immediate contemplation of a violent 
death is always terrible. But now, when the 
old man appeared to have recovered his 
senses, and went softly as one that mouro- 
eth all day long, from her the last residue of 
fortitude departed. 

" This is all of me, — this is all of me I" 
was her continual exclamation. ** No, mother, 
no I speak no words of comfort, for mine is 
the sin, and mine must be the sorrow I 1 
have done it I I have brought all this upon 
you, and my father, and my brothers. Oh, 
mother, let me die, and then father will be 
himself again, and George and Jem return to 
you." 

"How can you talk so wildly, Bessy?" 
her mother would answer. " Why do you lay 
this heavy burden upon yourself? Don't you 
see that every thing has gone wrong with 
father of late ; and that whether you had 
been unfortunate or not, the peace of this 
family would have been ruined." 

" No, mother, no — it's I that have done it 
all ! Was he not hopeful, even in sickness, 
till I came home ; and what has he been ever 
since? — ay, what is he now? But I won't 
plague him long, mother. I shan't live to be 
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a burden upon bim — no, nor my baby nei- 
ther. Oh, mother I mother! why was this 
innooent creature bom into a world like this, 
where there is so much sin, so much suffering, 
so little truth, so much falsehood ? '* 

Such dialogues as these were of frequent 
recurrence between Mrs. Brown and her 
broken -heai ted daughter, for the former alone, 
of all that wretched household, seemed to bear 
up with a Christian fortitude against the evils 
that attended them. She wept sore, it is true, 
many an hour, when no human eye was upon 
her; nor could all her industry in patching, 
though it was incessant, hinder the few gar- 
ments that remained to her and to her little 
ones, from telling a tale of extreme poverty. 
Nevertheless, her speech to others was always 
of resignation and patience, and a trust in 
God; and of hope, which, in all probability, 
the did not herself cherish, at least in regard 
to the things of time. She was, moreover, 
the moit patient of sufferers. Many a heavy 
blow, directed at one of her children, she 
received from her husband in his drunken 
moments. Yet she uttered no complaint; 
she threatened no reprisal; but did her best 
to hide all traces of the bruise ; and repre- 
sented it, when noticed even by him who 
was the cause of it, as an accident. The in- 
fluence of such an example could not but be 
felt even within a circle so degraded as her 
own. The old man, as soon as he recovered 
his senses, acknowledged it by tiie subdued 
tone of his whole bearing ; and now that his 
sons were sent to prison, and himself a beggar, 
be appeared to lean upon it as upon the last 
stay that remained to him. 

It is not to be supposed that the family of 
the Browns were entirely deserted in their 
trouble. Mr. Jacobson vi!!>ited them still, and 
Charles and Amy sent gifts to the unhappy 
creature, whom they had esteemed so highly, 
while she appeared deserving ; and now pitied 
with all their hearts in her degradation. The 
worthy vicar derived, it is true, little personal 
satisfaction from his visits. He returned from 
each, on the contrary, more and more dis- 
heartened, especially during the season of 
Brown's open fury; and now their case ap- 
peared so hopeless, that he was altogether at 
a loss how to deal with it. Out-door relief 
was peremptorily refused by the overseer. 
The hand of private charity seemed entirely 
closed ; for it is a melancholy fact, elsewhere 
than in a country' village, that a few weeks of 
profligacy often throw into the shade a whole 
lifetime of good behaviour. Wherefore, after 
ministering to their necessities, till his means 
of doing so were exhausted, the good man 
ventured, on a certain occasion, to hint at the 
wisdom of going into the house. Fallen as he 



was, Brown could not bring himself to this. 
Some of his former frenzy seemed to have 
come over him, while he exclaimed fiercely, 

" No, sir, no foot of mine shall ever cross 
the threshold of a workhouse. I've come of 
respectable parents that didn't need to be be- 
holden to their parish ; and little enough has 
the parish done for me since I first began to 
do a day's work. But you may send /ler 
there to the workhouse if you like. It s hard 
enough on me to maintain my o\m family. 
I've no right to keep another man's — though 
my own daughter — to her shame and mine 
be it spoken — is the mother of them." 

There was truth in old Brown's remark, 
however wanting it might be in delicacy and 
feeling ; and the vicar was disposed to assent 
to the propriety of the arrangement, till he 
turned his eyes towards the corner into which 
Bessy had shrunk, and where she sat cowering 
over her infant, the very picture of despair. 
All the beauty which had proved a snare to 
her was gone ; her pale, pale cheek was 
sunken and hollow; her form the mere shadow 
of what it once was. Her dress, too, on 
which she had been accustomed to bestow 
more attention than the censorious were 
willing to speak of as becoming in her station 
of life, seemed wholly neglected. For, be- 
neath a cap, soiled and untidy, her long brown 
hair fell in masses, so as to cover in part the 
shoulders, over which a half-dirty bed-gown 
was wrapped. Her eye alone retained a por- 
tion of its former fire; but it had become 
keener, wilder, fiercer, than it used to be; 
and the orb itself appeared unnaturally di- 
lated. Such, at least, was the impression 
made upon Mr. Jacobson's mind, when, look- 
ing suddenly from the face of the sleeping babe, 
on which she had heretofore gazed, her eye met 
his. Alas! that expression of fierce excitement 
did not last long. Gradually the fire went 
out, and in its room the vicar beheld a look, 
so wan, so woe-worn, that albeit, not much 
given to the melting mood, he could not 
behold it without emotion. 

" It is a hard case. Brown, and, more, it is 
a cruel injustice to you and to your daughter; 
but you must not talk of casting from you her 
who never stood so much in need of a father's 
protection as now." 

^* Let her do something for herself then," 
cried the old man. " I could make nothing of 
either of them. Let her go herself, and try 
whether or not he will refuse to keep his own 
child. It's not mine : what have I to do with 
it?" 

"I'll go, father," exclaimed Bessy, rising 
from her stool. "Yon bid me do no more 
than is right. He'll keep his child surely ; the 
babe has never sinned, it can't disgrace him. 
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Is he not a beautiful boy, sir ? " continued she, 
turning towards the vicar. " Only look at 
him as he sleeps. Would he not fill the cra- 
dle of a prince ? My boy, my beautiful boy, 
you shall go home to your father ; and he will 
put nice clothes upon you, and bring you up 
to be his pet and his darling ! And you'll 
never know who your mother was, nor what 
she suffered, nor how he wTonged her. Ay, 
his very wife will nurse and fondle you. You 
say right, father. TU do your bidding at 



not to love you then, I defy him. Uest, rest, 
baby ! Do not cry so I There will soon be 
warmth and shelter for you ; and you woa't 
miss your mother, sweet cherub I Youll not 
grudge her the repose that she is seeking. 
Frank ! Frank ! I come to render you jour 
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once. 
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Stop her, Brown ! " exclaimed the vicar, 
as he observed, that, with a staggering pace, 
she moved towards the door. *' She's not fit to 
go abroad yet, in a bitter day like this ; and 
she has neither shawl nor bonnet to keep the 
cold out." , 

" I'll not stop her," said Brown. " Let her 
go. If he can look upon his own work, and 
not be softened by it — if his father can see 
what she is, yet refuse to help her — then ate 
they both without human hearts — bad ones ! 
bad ones ! and God's curse will follow them. 
I'll not stop her. Let her go." 

Brown got out of his seat under the wide 
chimney, and interposed between Mr. Jacob- 
son and Bessy ; for the vicar's sympathies were 
so deeply awakened, that, without stopping to 
ascertain how Timothy meant to act, he made 
a movment to place himself between the girl 
and the door. But Brown restrained him, 
more rudely than he was himself aware of, and 
with greater peremptoriness than, under any 
otiier circuwstances, he would have put on, 
when dealing with his clergyman. And it so 
happened, that she who would have thrown oil 
upon the waters was abroad. Accordingly, 
Bessy, finding the way clear, and having her 
head engrossed by one single idea, went forth, 
arrayed in a light chamber dress, into the 
keen air of a March adernoon. But what 
was bodily suffering to her at that moment ? 
She did not feel the cold wind, as it tossed 
her hair about in wild confusion. She was 
not aware of the progress of the biting blast, 
as it pierced through her thin garb into her 
very vitals. Her baby she pressed close to 
her bosom ; and pulling over him the fold of 
her wrapper, did her best to keep him warm. 
And, when nipped with the cold, he began to 
cry, she sang to him, and drew him more and 
more towards her neck, striving with the very 
bend of her head to come between him and 
the wind. Nor did her foot once falter. It 
seemed, as if, in the thought of what was before 
her, all sense of immediate suffering — all the 
weakness incident upon her sad condition, 
were swallowed up. 

'* It is a wise advice ; and I do well to 
follow it. lie shall see you, my child ; and 



With a steady step, with a progress whidi 
nothing delayed, Bessy Brown pursued her 
way. She crossed the meadow ; she entered 
into the churchyard by the little gate, that had 
opened to her many a time in other years, 
that she might go to attend both at school and 
at worship. She traversed the spot, where 
beneath their nameless graves <' the rude fore- 
fathers of the hamlet slept ;" and, passing out 
by a greater gate, arrived in the street of the 
village. Many a woman turned about to I 
look upon her. There were heads at many | 
windows, and eyes that glanced from sh<^ 
doors; but she saw them not. More thn 
one [)erson made as if he would have addressed J 
her, but she passed him by. On, on, and ODt I 
througli the village, — round by the lane on the i 
right, — and so away along the footpath, that 
led, in a curved line, towards the house of 
Touting Hill, where Frank Dadds dwelt 
She knew that Frank was there. He bad 
looked round for a convenient house, in 
which to establish his newly-married wife; 
but had not yet found one ; and so he con- 
tinued to be his father's guest ; the wealthy 
heiress gladdening the old man's heart, neither 
by the radiance of her personal charms, nor 
by the fascination of her manner. Bessy 
knew all this — how, it would be hard to guess, 
unless the birds of the air did for her that 
which children believe that they do ; for not till 
now had she crossed the threshold, since the 
terrible truth broke upon her, and gossips 
there were none to come and go with idle 
tales about the cottage in the meadows. Bnt 
nothing seemed to be hidden from her. She 
knew that Frank was at his father's ; and the 
idea that possibly he might be abroad in the 
fields never once occurred to her. On, there- 
fore, she went, till first the hedge was gained, 
and then the white five-barred gate, that 
opened into the plot of lawn or paddock, 
which intervened between the fallow-field and 
the house. She pushed it back; and, with 
the same quick and troubled step, passed 
through. There, in a little hollow beneath her, 
stood the dwelling of Frank Dadds. It was a 
broad, substantial pile, low in its elevation, 
having five small windows, and a door in its 
front, with a thin belt of shrubbery, fenced 
round by a row of white rails, l>etwcen it and 
the paddock. Under any other circum- 
stances, the sight of that well-remembered 
mansion would have brought back images of 




happier days gone by. There Bessy had first 
p entered into life : there, fur the first time, she 
felt upon her own shoiildeni the weight of a 
grave responsibility ; when the motlier of a 
iuippy family went abroad, and lefl her child- 
ren to t!ie care of one not herself far ad- 
vanced beyond the years of childhood. And 
far — far more stirring than a whole, volume of 
ordinaxy thoughts there, in that house, feel- 
ings were awakened within hr r, which, when 
they first began to make themselves under- 
stood, appeared to come from heaven. A his ! 
poor Bessy I Under any other circumstances 
than the present, the shadows of thcMt tilings 
would have fallen back upon her mind ; and 
renewed for good or for evil scenes long past ; 
but now she remembered them not Whatever 
faculUes remained to her seemed to have con- 
centrated themselves in one object. She 
entertained no idea, save that of ])Iacing her 
child JO the arms of his father. -And so, like 
A blind person, who, through long usage, is 
able to make his way from one familiar spot 
to another, she kept her eye fixed upon the face 
of her infant, and pressed onwards towards 
the hou«e which she was now approaching. 

It happened that at a window in the dining- 
room of Touting Hill, a woman was at that 
moment standing. She was neither young 
nor handsome ; but her dress was of the cost- 
liest materials, and gold cliains and broaches 
adorned it. It happened, too, that the win- 
dow in question looked out in the direction of 
the gate ; so that the intruder became visible 
as soon as she had crowned the brow of the 
little eminence into which the paddock rose. 
Probably the gazer uttered some slighting ob- 
servation or another, some sharp remark, such 
as the dwellers at ease are apt to do when 
they see a fellow-creature coven»d with rags 
approaching their presence; for she was in- 
stantly joined by a young man, who leaned 
over her shouhler, and looked in the din*ction 
to which she pointed. Why does his cheek 
blanch ? Why do the tones of speech die 
away upon his lips, before an articulate woi*d 
is uttered ? He staggers back from the win- 
dow I He reels into a chair ! His father 
and mother sprang up from the table beside 
which they had just sat down, and on which a 
j tidy maid-servant was in the act of laying 
' the first dish. They were alarmeil on account 
of their son. They imagined that some sud- 
den illness had taken him ; and the noise of 
the movement caused tlie bride, in like man- 
ner, to turn suddenly round, and shriek. 

" Don't let her in, father I " cried Frank, 
gasping. '< She*s here I She's here ! Don't 
admit her !" 

It was too late. Befon* Mr. Dadds could 
apprehend his son's meaning, — l>efore the son 
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could hio far reeovcT himself as to rush to the 
hall-door, and push a bolt into the staple, 
Bessy, with her living burden in her arms, was 
there. There wUs neither knock nor ring ; but 
back upon its hinges fell the door, and the next 
moment the mother and child stood before them. 

" Frank ! Frank Dadds I I come to render 
you your own. Take him, — he is a beautiful 
bo3\ He will be a comfort to you yet, — aye, 
and to his step-mother, too. God may not 
give you children by her. Keep him — che- 
rish him — rear him up — teach him to be good, 
j and true, and kind of heart ! You need not 
tell him who his mother was ; but be kind to 
him, Frank, if it be only for her sake, for she 
will never trouble you more." 

There was no strength in the young man, 
either to receive or reject tlie proffered boon. 
He leaned back upon his chair, as feeble as a 
paralytic, and gaze<l upon the speaker va- 
cantly. Not so his wife. Alarm on her 
husband's account seemed to give way to an 
instinctive appn^hension of the real merits of the 
case, as, with the fury of a jealous woman, 
she sprang upon the intruder. To seize jioor 
Bessy's cap, and tear it, \\ith a handful of 
hair, from her head, was the act of a mo- 
ment, Thei-e followed this, ere a hand was 
raised to interfere, a smart blow on the face, 
which caused the blood from the mouth to rush 
in a stix'am over the neck of the infant ; and 
then such a volley of abuse, such an accumu- 
lation of epithets, gathered from sources to 
which modest women rarely find access, that 
had not the minds of all present been en- 
grossed with other matters, they must have 
been singularly edified. It was a frightful 
scene, — it was a horrid spectacle. The smitten 
mother staggered, and fell ; the child falling 
with her. Over the father of the infant, na- 
ture appeared to exercise a momentary deci- 
sion. He leape<l from his chair, — he seized his 
wife by the shoulders, and threw her back, just 
in time to save the prostrate woman from a 
kick that was aimed at her. Meanwhile, the 
servant-girl, giving a loud scream, ran to 
Bossy, and lifted her up. 

" Take her away, — take her away I" cried 
Mr. and Mrs. Dadds, in a breath. " Remove 
her and her child instantly, — instantly ! " 

The girl did remove her ; for Bessy was as 
passive as an automaton. The cries of her 
baby, bruised by his fall, seemed to concen- 
trate all her attention upou him, and stagger- 
ing, yet kissing him all the while, though the 
blood that oozed from her mouth well-nigh 
choked him, she suffered herself to be led out 
into the hall. 

" Come with me, oh come with me, Bessy I" 
cried the kind-hearted menial, through her 
sobs. " Come to the kitchen, and we'll take 
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care of you and your baby. It's no use linger- 
ing here. She'll kill you if you stay near her 
— that horrid woman I Come, and let me wash 
the blood from your face, and put some warni 
clothing on you and the child ; and get you 
some dinner. Poor girl, poor girll Oh, it's 
dreadful, it's very, very dreadful !'' 

Bes-sy followed unresistingly into the hall ; 
but neither the entreaties nor the gentle vio- 
lence of tiic kind creature that led her thither 
availed to guide her beyond it. The entrance- 
door was o]>en ; and through it, bareheaded 
as she was, Bessy passed. 

" Father," cried Frank, as his eye caught 
her disordered form staggering across the 
paddock, *' don't let her go thus, and in 
such weather. 1 will follow her, woman !" 
continued be, making a movement to pass his 
wife, who, recovering from the push which 
he had given her, now stood with her back 
against the parlour-door. *" Give place, I tell 
you. You're my wife, and as such I'm ready 
to treat you with all respect and kindness. 
But Bessy was a good girl till I corrupted 
her; and she loved me, too, as you have 
never loved, no, nor ever can. Stand aside^ 
I tell you I I won't have her and my own 
child killed before my face !" 

We arc glad that we have been enabled, 
without any violation of truth, to record the 
working of thb righteous impulse in Frank 
Dadds. We wish that we could have gone 
farther by stating, that it was of Butiicient 
strength and endurance to carry him through 
with the purpose which he thus avowed. But 
the case was not so. liis wife kept her sta- 
tion, covering him all the while with re- 
proaclies of the keenest and bitterest kind. 
His father and mother, doubtless with a 
view to restore peace, inteq)osed, but it was 
in their daughter-in-law's favour. Long ere 
the dispute came to an end, — before, indeed, 
the amiable Mrs. Frank Dadds paused in the 
outpouring of her eloquence, Bessy Brown 
had traversed the breadth of the paddock, and 
disappeared behind the hedge ; and either 
because the removal from betbre his eyes of 
an object so painfully interesting relieved 
him, or that he found himself unable to offer 
effectual resistance to so many, the young 
man ceased to urge his point. He resumed 
his seat in silence. His wife went into a fit 
of hysterics ; the comfort of the dinner at 
Touting Hill was destroyed; and there, as 
far as the Dadds's were concerned, the ad- 
venture terminated. But what became of 
Bessy ? Ay, what indeed ? Her mother re- 
turned to the cottage in the meadows, about 
an hour after Mr. Jacobsou quitted it. She 
found her husband in his accustomed place ; 
but she could not extract a word from him ; 



and, though Bessy's chair beside the window 
wa') vacant, the good woman went about her 
household matters, without expressing, or pro- 
bably feeling, the slightest anxiety on that 
account. Meanwhile, the day wore on. At 
evening approa(*hed, moreover, the wind whick 
had bi'cn high all along freshened into a gale 
Showers of sleet rattled against the window* 
panes ; and at last she prepared to light the 
only faitlii ug candle that was in the bouie. 
It was now that Bessy's absence seemed to 
strike her. 

"Where's Bessy, Timothy?" ai^iked ihe. 
" Surely »ho cun*t be upstairs in the cfAd aD 
thi.s while? or else she's gone to bed." 

" She's ]>ot upstairs," replied Browo, over 
whose head dark shadows were begimung ti 
gather. 

" Where is she, then?" 

"That's more nor I can tell. She w«t 
out with the baby four hours ago, to cany k 
to Touting Hill. She has not returned. I 
wt)nder if they can have kept her there?" 

" Gone out, gone out, in weather like this? 
Oh Timothy, how could you allow it? Shell 
catch her death, you'll see that. Why dool 
you go and see after her ? " 

Timothy did go. He went to Toutin 
Hill and inquired. Bess}* had been theii^ 
but was gone again. They did uot tell liia 
in what plight, for the old man seemed suffi- 
ciently distressed, and there was no iudina- 
tiou to add to his agony. 

«* When did she go ? " 

<* Three or four hours ago, at the least 
Hadn't she gone home ? God help her I Had 
any evil befallen her ? " 

Back to the village ran Timothy. Mao} 
persons had seen her pass through early ia 
the day ; but she had uot coiue back agaiOi 
they were confident of that; for they had 
watched, being anxious about her. By and 
by came a wagoner, a servant of tlie miller, 
whose mill stood over the stream. '* By the 
powers, it nmst have been she I" Yes, be saw 
a young woman without any cap on her head, 
and her hair streaming loose over iier ahoal- 
dcrs, walking with a rapid step down the 
stream towards the river. He thought she 
had been one of the gipsies ; and didn't, 
therefore, take any particular notice. He wai 
up in the mill at the time, and couldn't mftke 
out who she was. 

Away towards the stream ran Timothy. A 
crowd followed him, and deepening as the 
twilight was, many and eager were the efforts 
that were made to take up her trail. At kst, 
at a particular spot where the meadow endedy 
and a sort of bog or willow-garden begaDf 
they discovered the mark of a small foot io 
the soft soil. They pushed on, and another 
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visible. Presently they found a slioe, — 
Timothy seized and recognised it as belong- 
ing to his daughter. Oh, moment of agony — 
oh, thoughts of horror ! Onwards they ran, 
and still the small foot-prints were visibh', 
one of them, too, as if only a stocking had 
oorae between the creature and the cold earth. 
At last they gained the bank of the broad 
river. It was very muddy ; and in the mud, 
ay, up to the very edge of the water, the 
nme footmarks were impressed. But there 
was a double track, as if some person after 
toiling to reach the brink of the stream had 
tamed back again. What is that which some 
one has lifted up from a grassy knoll, a few 
ymrda lower down, just where the water is the 
Ulaekest and the deepest ? It is an old shawl ; 
and well did Timothy Brown remember, that 
on the morning of that very day Bossy ^Tap- 
ped Uitmod her child. There were no more 
doubti OB the minds of any one. The river 
was dn^gged till morning. The search was 
renewed next day ; and a good mile and more 
beneath the spot where the shawl had boon 
discovered, the bodies of Bessy Brown and 
her infant were found. Deep, deep was 
tbeir slumber; yet even there the mothers 
love for her offspring was visible. The dead 
child rested on her dead bosom, and her arms 
were twined round it. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

While these things wore passini; in tlie 
parish of Walthain, our friends at Oaklands 
and St. Bride's Rectory continued to asso- 
ciate on the same terms of cordial intininoy 
as heretofore. Sir James, indeed, shewed 
himself but little abroad for a while. The 
indisposition under which he was labouring 
when the memorable exhibition of his child- 
ren's style of dress took place, did not leave 
him ; and Sir James was not the sort of man 
either to expose himself unnecessarily to cold, 
or to make the least of the bodily and mcnt^il 
aUments that overtook him. Her ladyship, 
on the contrary, seemed to go more from 
home than ever. The old brown horse had 
little respite. He was in harness every day, 
and made many journeys to and from the 
city, as well as round the circle of his fair 
mistress's acquaintances. She was, more- 
over, a regular attendant at church ; indeed, 
this she had always been ever since diaries 
Jacobson, at least, took possession of the be- 
nefice. Morning and afternoon found her in 
her place, with her children near her; nor 
was there a member of all that crowded ooii- 
gregation that appeared to feel more deeply 
than she the importance of the business that 



was going on. What strange creatures we 
are at the best I How marvellously com- 
pounded of elements, between .which there 
would appear to be no natural sympathy, 
however apt they are to me^t in the same 
person. Lady Evelyn was devout at prayer, 
and as attentive a listener to her pastor's dis- 
courses, as any that waited upon his minis- 
trations. Yet, there occurred from time to 
time events connected even with these grave 
matters, which on common grounds might be 
said to be inexplicable. 

Captain Martingale made no great pretence 
to seriousness of character. He attended, it is 
believed, with his men in the riding-school, 
and witnessed the desecration of sacred things, 
which, in that place of horses' drill and men's 
punishment, is, among the soldiers of the 
British crown, too often made to represent 
divine service. And he was as much edified, 
too — at least, we may safely conclude that he 
was — as any trooper or troo{>er's horse in his 
squadron ; and not one whit more. Beyond 
this, however, it was scarcely his practice to 
exhibit much regard to the decencies of Sun- 
day. Occasionally, indetni, when an anthem 
more touching than usual was promised (and 
the anthems as performed in tlie cathedral of 
Canterbur)' come as near to perfection as 
such things can do), he took a scat in one of 
the stalls. But the interior of a parish church 
was something of which he ha<l no knowledge^ 
and he was not much given to l>oast of more 
tlian he knew in regard to those matters. The 
astonishmont of Charles and Amy may, there- 
fore, be conceived, when one Sunday morning 
Captain Mtu*tii)gaIo walked into the Church 
of St. Bride ; and after a brief delay, moved 
towards Sir Janios Evelyn's pew, the door of 
which its fair occupant had opened tor him. 
Why should the rector or his sister feel jarred 
by this? Country churches are objects of 
curiosity to many persons who take slight 
heed of the worship that is conducted within 
them ; and Captain Martingale might, for 
aught they knew to the contrary, be an anti- 
quary, though not a very religious man. In- 
(Iced, Amy recollected that during one of her 
talks with the gallant officer in the ball-room 
at the Grange, church architecture, with the 
varieties of which it is susceptible, afforded 
subject for a good deal of discussion. Still 
there was a sudden start, both on her part and 
that of her brother, who had advanced but a 
little way with the service, when Captain 
Martingale entered ; and though both did 
their best to chjsc his image from their 
thoughts, it is possible, that in the case of one, 
at least, the effort was not crowned with per- 
fect success. Be this, however, as it may, the 
solemn business of the hour went forward as 
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if only llie ordinary congregation had been 
present to join in it ; and tlie whole being 
concluded, the rector withdrew to his vestrj'- 
rooin, and unrobed there. 

It was a common practice with Lady Evelyn 
to linger in the church or church-yard till 
Charles came forth from his vestr}'- room, 
when, followed by her children, she would 
walk with Amy and her brother to the Rec- 
tor}', and loiter, for half an hour, about the 
grounds, or in the drawing-room. Verj' sweet 
were these quiet communings to all concerned. 
Their conversation was, to be sure, graver, 
quieter, more solemn than on other days ; yet 
there was not one touch of gloom about it, 
for either it carried on the subject which the 
rector had been discussing in the pulpit, or, 
generally at an impulse given by him, it took 
the wings of imagination and a loHy faith, 
and bore away the speakers towards that un- 
seen world, where the spirits of the just are 
dwelling. How angelic in the eyes of the young 
rector was his fair friend on these occasions, 
when her eye, lighted itself up with an enthu- 
siasm not h>ss brilliant, yet holier by far than 
comes from thoughts of earthly joy ! And 
then she spoke with such a mixture of earnest- 
ness and great humility ; — she was so willing 
to be taught ; so glad, as it seemed, to receive 
impressions which, if they be but lasting, 
make their influence felt for good in all the 
ordinary occurrences of men's lives, tliat 
the task of conveying them was to him the 
sweetest in which he ever engaged. 

*< Is she not a blessed creature ? " in the 
fervour of his admiration, he would exclaim, 
when, after conducting her to her lodge, he 
and his sister strolled back again towards 
their home. "' Oh, Amy, what might not that 
woman have become had she fallen into the 
hands of one both able and willing to guide 
her in the right way I How good her natural 
dispositions are ! How keen her ]ierception 
of the truth ; how teachable she is ; how will- 
ing to seek for rest and peace where rest and 
peace are alone to be found ! Wliat a pity 
that all these noble capabilities should run to 
waste, or lie barren, for lack of the sympathy 
without which no mind constituted like hers 
has ever yet accomplished the end of its 
creation !" 

" And what a pity, too, dearest Charles, 
that there should be wanting there the single 
quality, in the absence of which the best in- 
tentions in the world — ay, the very holiest 
wishes that come and go in the human heart, 
not only lead to nothing, but occasion deep 
agony to such as are subject to them ! " 

" You do her much wrong. Amy. I cannot 
think what influence it is that has warped 
your feelings towards one who does not need 



that you or I should add to her tnmblei. 
She may lack for strength of character, and 
thus come short too often of her own asjnrft- 
tions; but it is unkind in you to speak of her 
as wanting in principle — if this be what yon 
mean ?** 

<* No, Charles, 1 do not mean any thing of 
the sort ; at least in the sense which you would 
give to the term. But we need not discuss a 
point on which we no longer agree. I admit 
all that you claim for her; and yet I fed — 
painfully as regards myself — that be the canse 
what it may, I can no longer trust her." 

It was strange to both the brother and the 
sister, to find themselves differing on any sab- 
ject, and, most of all, on one which had amoR 
intimate connexion with the feelings of tki 
heart than with the decisions of the Judgmeat 
Hut the cause, at least in part, of Amy*! 
change of sentiment in regard to Lady Eie> 
lyn, has been stated elsewhere, and there is ns 
denying that appearances gave to it, from day 
to day, a greater show of plausibility. Lady 
Evelyn, for example, seemed about this time 
more than ever to seek and find gratifiealioi 
in Charles's society. She not uufrequeotly 
joined him in his parish circuits, and seldom 
failed, by some skilful management or an* 
other, to have him all to herself, for a few 
ments, ere they separated. Now Amy 
very jealous of her brother. Distrust him she 
did not. She knew that, if ever man gave up 
the affections of his youth to objects higher 
than earth can furnish, Charles was that man. 
And hence it never entered into iier mind to 
conceive that his peace, in the ordinary nietD* 
ing of the expression, could be endangered; 
far less that of Lady Evelyn. But she cooM 
not brook the thought that one whom she 
regarded as raised above his kind to a height 
to which few attain, should be treated as a 
common man ; taken up when it suited tke 
convenience of a beautiful woman as a play- 
thing, and laid aside again whenever some 
newer or more attractive object happened to 
come in the way. Perhaps Amy was wnmg 
in all tills. It is very possible that the coa- 
vei*sation of Charles Jacobson gave to Lady 
Evelyn a better and more enduring recom- 
pense than she derived from the complimen- 
tary speeches of any of her admirers. And if 
thb suspicion be correct, it is equally probable, 
that the conversation of Charles Jacobson, bad 
it been always at her command, would hafe 
filled up the measure of her longings. Bat it 
was not always at hor command ; indeed such 
was the unhappy nature of her position, that to 
seek it at all, except by stealth and at intervals, 
was difficult ; to have sought it oi^en, far more 
exclusively, would have been fatal. Hence, — 
at least, so ran her own reasonings, — the odIt 
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resource left to oue who found little compa* 
DioDship at home, and less kindness, %vas to 
scatter her regards over the widest surface 
possible ; and so to disarm suspicion — if this 
might be done — by the display of a vora- 
ciousness of small talk, and smaller flirtations, 
which is said — we cannot tell how truly — to 
be incompatible with a deep-rooted affection 
for any one. Be this, however, as it may, the 
(act is beyond dispute, that from the date of 
his last visit to Oaklands, and of the occur- 
rences that preceded and arose out of it, 
Charles became more than ever the object of 
Lady Evelyn's attentions ; and there is no de- 
nying that the young rector never felt so 
happy as when communicating to his beautiful 
firiend a portion of the knowledge with which 
not his mind alone, but his whole moral being, 
VM stored. 

Itwasou the height of this delicious dream, 
which leaves nothing, while it lasts, for the 
KMM and daughters of earth to desire, that tiic 
apparition of Captain Martingale in Lady 
Svelyn's pew one Sunday morning broke in 
like an omen of evil. It was to no purpose 
that Lady Evelyn herself waited, as she had 
been accustomed to do, till Charles should 
join her ; or strove, during their brief walk 
towards the Rectory, to make him feel that he 
was still her friend. The conversation was 
not what it used to l>e. They could not bring 
themselves, in the presence of a comparative 
stranger, to enter upon topics whicli it was 
their habit, on such occasions, to discuss ; and 
as both Charles and Amy seemed indisposed 
to take any lead, the chief burden of tlie con- 
versation fell upon the gallant officer. It was 
lively, witty, a little satirical, perhaps, but 
extremely amusing; skilfully garnished with 
compliments, so delicately wrapped up, that 
while tlie vanity of the |)arties complimented 
was flattered, their higher sense of self-respect 
sustained no hurt. And Lady Evelyn, the most 
pUstic of human beings, at once fell into the 
veioy and worked it out with great effect 
There was an unceasing fire of smart things 
all the way to the Rectory gate ; and there 
the skirmish ended. But this was not all. 
Amy and her brother felt themselves in a 
somewhat awkward position. They did not 
like Captain Martingale. The last thing in 
the world which they desired was to cultivate 
hb acquaintance. Yet how to escape asking 
him to enter, without being guilty of a gross 
solecism in manners, they knew not. Lady 
Evelyn noticed their embarrassment, and was 
too qnick-sighted not to guess at the cause of 
it It appeared, too, as if a momentary feel- 
ing of wounded pride had come over her. She 
stopped before Charles could lay his hand upon - 
tlie latch, and declared that she did not intend 



to go in. Charles looked at her with an ex- 
pression half reproachful, half compassionate, 
and urged an abandonment of the purpose ; 
indeed he went farther, by including Captain 
Martingale in his invitation. The latter 
bowed, smiled, and said, — 

^* There is so much to admire in the exte- 
rior of your Rectory, tliat if Lady Evelyn be 
not absolutely determined to pass on, 1 shall 
have great pleasure in forming an acquaintance 
with the interior also. What say you. Lady 
Evelyn ? Has the decree gone forth? and is 
it, like that of the Medes and Persians, one 
which altereth not ? " 

" Why, no," replied Lady Evelyn, while a 
twinkle of something akin to drollery lighted 
up her eye ; " I can*t boast that firmness is 
exactly the foremost quality in my character. 
So to gratify you, and in orderthat your opinion 
of the good taste of my friends may be con- 
firmed, I will for once forego a determination. 
Come, Amy, lead the way. Take care of 
Captain Martingale, and leave me to the pro- 
tection of your brother." 

The little party entered ; and the Rectory, 
with the grounds adjacent, received tlieir due 
share of commendation. Moreover, Captain 
Martingale, relinquishing all claim to Lady 
Evelyn*s notice, applied his undivided atten- 
tion to Amy ; whom he endeavoured to 
interest by praising the view from her win- 
dows, the church, the village, and, last of all, 
the eloquence of the rector. Captain Martin- 
gale was a skilful man of the world, and 
knowing how devoted was the love of the 
sister for the brother, he took it for granted 
that the way to the good opinion of the 
former lay through the expression of respect 
and esteem for the latter. But, on the present 
occasion, he reckoned without his host On 
the inind of Amy there rented an unpleasant 
recollection of sundry passages in the ball- 
room life of ihe gallant gay Lothario beside 
her ; and especially of the situation in which, 
not very long before, she had seen him with 
the fair creature, who now appeared to hang 
upon each word which her brother was 
uttering. And so it came to pass that her 
answers were both brief and cold, and that 
the captain, irresistible as on most other 
fields he proved to be, sustained a signal 
defeat in this. He acknowledged to his own 
heart, that the battle was against him, and 
withdrew his forces. It seemed, however, that 
he entertained no idea of giving up the spoils, 
as well as the honour of the victory ; for turn- 
ing to Lady Evelyn, he asked her " whether 
she did not think it was time to move." 

Whether the question was put with unusual 
abruptness, or that some latent suspicion 
lurked in the minds of all except the speaker, 
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it would be hard to say ; but the immediate 
effect of the gallant Captain*ft demand was to 
bring a blush into more than one cheek. 
Lady Evelyn, to be sure, rose, and answered 
gaily that she supposed they ought not to 
make any further demand on Mr. Jaoobson's 
time ; vet she neither invited Charles nor his 
sister to be her companion as flar as the lodge, 
nor did they make any movement to become 
such. On the contrary, adieus were spoken 
with less than their accustomed cordiality on 
the spot ; and Lady Evelyn, attended by Cap- 
tain Martingale, withdrew. 

Listless and uncomfortable Charles retired 
to his study, the window of which commanded 
a view of a particular bend in Oaklands lane. 
Perhaps he had no business to turn his eyes 
in that direction ; yet turn them thither he 
did ; and was not rendered the more light of 
spirit by beholding, in due time. Lady Evelyn 
and her companion pass. She was hanging 
on his arm, and the position of her head seemed 
to denote, that whatever might be the nature 
of the observations which he addressed to her, 
she received them attenti\'ely. Charles stepped 
back, drew down the blind, fell u^>on his 
knees, and prayed earnestly. 

Lady Evelyn did not attend divine service 
that aftenioon. Her children, who had been 
absent in the morning, came with the gover- 
ness, — but Lady Evelyn waw not there ; and 
the oldest, when asked whether mamma wctp 
ill, answered, " No, she had taken a long 
walk, and came in very tired, and lay down." 

The rector of St. BrideV had been as earnest 
in his devotions, as eloquent in i^tating the 
great truths of salvation to his people, as he 
ever was ; yet he n^turned home, at the ter- 
mination of the service, a sadder man than was 
his wont ; and, complaining of fatigue, went 
early to bed, but not to sleep. 

CHAPTER XLIV. 

SICKNESS AND HEALTH. 

Sir James Evelyn was really a good deal 
out of sorts. Something more than his back 
plagued him on the present occasion ; and the 
stoop and the limp, wherewith it was his occa- 
sional custom to draw upon the sympathies of 
his friends, were as decitled when he was alone 
as if the eyes of a crowd had been upon him. 
In fact, he fairly took to bed ; and, being a 
good deal alarmed about himself, as in illness 
he always was, he sent not only for Mr. 
Holtum, but for Charles Jacolwon. The latter 
welcomed this summons with positive delight. 
He was glad that any cause whatever should 
have induced a man for whom, in spite of 
many weaknesses of character — and mere 



weaknesses they were, though degeneratiiig 
from lack of a little self-control into faults- 
he entertained a sincere, regard to seek lus 
attendance as a clergyman ; and hoping roneh | 
from the softening influence which the thought ;{ 
of death brought home to it generally exer- 
cises over the most stubborn minds, he hied 
him, full of Christian zeal, to the sick man's 
chamber. Sir James had risen for an hour, 
by the doctor's desire, and sat in an easy 
chair, supported by pillows. He was very 
pale ; and a long beard, and hair uncombed 
and dishevelled, added a good deal to the 
ghastliness of his appearance. A table stood 
before him, whereon several volumes lay scat^ 
tered, one of which he had evidently been 
reading; for it was turned down with the 
back uppermost, just as it seemed to have 
passed a moment l>efore from his hand 
Charles threw a quick and anxious glanee 
towards these volumes ; and the survey of 
their titles which he succeeded in making 
relieved him. There was no portion of Gib- 
bon's '< Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire " there — a rather remarkable circum- 
stance, be it observed, seeing that that woik 
was one of the very few magazines of solid ia- 
formation which the knight was ever known 
to resort to. But Sir James, though habi- 
tually ailing, had never till now anticipated 
the chances of a fatal issue to his ulmcnts. 
Wherefore Gibbon was laid aside, and Jere- 
my Taylor's ** Holy Living and Dying " taken 
up in its room ; and where Combe " On the 
Physical Dcvelopement of the Human Frame," 
or some popular tn^atisc on surgery or ana- 
tomy, once stood, a Bible and a IVaycr-Book 
were arranged. 

" (rod bless vou, Jacobson ! " said the 
knight, in a scarcely audible whisper. *' It is 
very kind in you to come so promptly. There 
can be small pleasure to you from sitting be- 
side a poor devil such a*« I am ; but you don't 
know how much your presence cheers me. 
(lod bless you, Jacobson ! God bless you I" 
Charles was considerably affected. The 
whole bearing of the man had undergone sadi 
a complete revolution, that, in the ardour of 
his spirit, the young rector gave way to the 
belief, that an influence better than mere 
personal apprehension lay at the bottom of 
it. For there was no sneering to-day — no 
seeking for objections — no escaping from 
broad and general truths, in order to fasten 
upon some trivial detail in ancient history; 
but a grateful surrender of the intellect to 
faith's high guidance, and manifest comfort to 
the whole man thence arising. A more 
agreeable hour these two men had never spent 
together ; and when the soldier of the Cross 
arose to depart, the gallant soldier of an 
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earthly sovereign took him by the hand, and, 
pressing it affectionately, entreated that ho 
would soon renew his visit. 

" How do you think he is ?*' uskcd Lady 
Evelyn, as Charles descended to the drawing- 
room. 

"I hope not dangerously ill; yet suffi- 
ciently so to have received an impression 
which will never, I trust and believe, fade 
away. He is an altered man, and I thank 
God for it." 

''He has been talking gravely to you, I 
suppose ? ** observed the lady. 

" Not so much gravely, as in the very 
tone and temper which his best friends would 
vish to find characterise hb conversation at 
all moments. I never heard him speak so 
much like a Christian man before.*" 

'^It it always thus," replied the lady, smil- 
ingt " when he fancies himself in danger. I 
beliere that on the field of battle a more 
gallant spirit never shewed itself; but he is 
ireaker than a woman when sickness takes 
him. Now I dare say that I ought to be very 
much alarmed about him at this moment ; and, 
God knows, that were any thing to befall him, 
I and my children would have cause enough to 
regret it. But I know him so well, I am so 
thoroughly convinced that half of it is fright, 
and a portion of the other half fancy, that I 
really do not experience the slightest appre- 
hension. And as to his seriousness, take my 
word for it, that will last only till he begins to 
go about agfun.** 

For the first time in his life, Charles Jacob- 
sou felt disposed, at that moment, to reprove 
Lady Evelyn sternly. The information thus 
thrown out struck so completely at the root of 
his previous imaginings ; it sounded so harsh 
moreover, and therefore so little in agree- 
ment with the feeling to which he had just 
surrendered himself up, that, notwithstanding 
the source whence it came, the impulse innne- 
diately present with him was to discredit the 
prophecy altogether, and to rebuke the pro- 
phetess. And then there rushed into his 
mind a vivid recollection, not only of the little 
by-play of the previous Sunday, but of all 
that his sister had said to him, both on that 
and on previous occasions. For the first 
time in his life, therefore, Charles felt dis- 
posed to speak to the fair creature before him 
in the language of reproof ; but when he gazed 
into her face, and beheld there an expres- 
sion of perfect simplicity and childlike inno- 
cence, the lips would not frame a sentence of 
rebuke, and the inclination to apply it ceased. 
He had no power to forego the expression of 
a hope, that in thus judging of her husband's 
state of mind the lady did him wrong. Yet 
he returned home a much less happy man 



than he was when Sir James's summons with- 
drew him from it. 

Day after day Charles renewed his visits to 
Oaklands ; and it would be injustice to say, 
that so long as the pressure of sickness lay 
heavy upon him, the spirit of the patient was 
not as meek and docile as his counseller could 
u ish. Sir James, however, grew better by de- 
grees ; and the symptoms of convalescence ma- 
nifested themselves in a return of the captious 
humours, wliich, fur a brief space, seemed to 
have been laid aside. He still spoke of himself 
as alarmingly if/, it is true ; and made frequent 
references to tlie state of comparative destitu- 
tion in which Lady Evelyn and the children 
wouhl be left should his present illness ter- 
minate fatally ; but there was no more talk of 
a life beyond the grave, nor any more allu- 
sion to the hopes that cheer the Christian in 
his last moments, or the sources whence they 
come. Taylor's "Holy Living and Dying" 
was also gone. The Bible and Prayer- 
Book had been removed ; and the space which 
they occupied was tilled with the old favourites. 
Dr. Combe and the second volume of (libbon. 
Charles was grieved and humbled by all this. 
He felt as if no blessing had attended his 
previous efforts; and the apprehension was 
scarcely lightened, when Sir James, after 
fencing with certain opinions which the 
rector advanced, exclaimed abruptly, — 

" Well, Jacobson, all that may be true in 
the abstract ; but it is impossible to look back 
into history, without becoming convinced, 
that this very religion which you praise has 
been a cause of incalculable evil to mankind, 
without, as far OS I can discover, conferring any 
benefits upon the world to compensate for it." 

•* How so ? " asked Charles. 

" Why, what was the origin of almost all 
wars by which Europe, in the middle ages, 
was devastated ? Wiiat do you say of the 
tyranny of popes and priests wherever and 
whenever they have been intrusted with 
power ? of persecutions, for what men, other- 
wise excellent, have called the faith's sake ? 
of the horrors of the Inquisition ? of the tor- 
turings, burnings, and beheadings, that went 
on, so recently, even in this country as the 
date of the Reformation ? And how can any 
reasonable being call to mind the foolish and 
unmeaning squabbles that kept Christendom 
in an uproar, and yet disturb it, without absolute 
laughter? Do you really think that a reli-> 
gious system, which brings forth such fruits 
as these, is worthy of a wise man's accept- 
ance ? Do you, yourself, or half the clergy 
in England, accept it?" 

"I ran answer for myself," replied Charles; 
** aud I will answer for the great body of the 
clergy, that we do accept it; — I mean the 
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system of Christianity itself, — not only un- 
rciicrvedly, but thunkfully. Neither they nor 
I, however, can admit, for a moment, that the 
cases of which you speak have the smallest 
connexion with Christianity ; seeing that thoy 
are directly opposed to its spirit, and explicitly 
condemned by its letter." 

*' Weie not these things done by Christians 
and Churchmen ? And M-eren't they all done 
in order to advance the supremacy of the 
Christian religion ? ** 

** These things were certainly done by men 
who assumed the title of Christians, and 
might be Churchmen. But the acts them- 
selves were no more in unison with the prin- 
ciples of the faith which they professed, than 
the wholesale butcheries of the French Con* 
vention were agreeable to the dictates of that 
absolute Liberty and Equality, of which Ko- 
bespiere and Marat, and their contemporaries, 
were the advocates." 

" Why, what was it then that occasioned 
the crusades? the sufferings of tlie Albi- 
genses ? the expulsion of the Moors from 
Spain ? the thirty years* war ? and the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes ? " 

<* An entire forgetfulness, by the authors of 
these frightful wrongs, of the precepts of Him 
who came to preach glory to God in the 
Highest, and on earth peace, and good-will 
among men/' 

" That's all very well. But the peace 
which you Churchmen are willing to promote 
on earth must be of your own making. You 
tell us that wc arc to profess such and such 
opinions, and to adhere to such and such 
practices, and then all will be right. But if 
we presume to reject the one, and refuse obe- 
dience to the other, then woe unto us. You 
come down with the Bible in one hand, and 
the sword in the other, to compel us to the 
adoption of your views. Now this is what I 
object to ; and this, as it has prevailed in 
every age since Christianity was first promul- 
gated, appears to me to be a part and parcel 
of the system. The world never heard or 
saw men put to death, because of their religious 
opinions, till your system came into vogue ; 
except, to be sure, among the Jews, who, by 
the by, though you claim to found your system 
upon theirs, will have nothing to say to you.'' 

" You take too much for granted," replied 
Charles, *'in regard both to heathens and to 
Jews. The former were what you would call 
tolerant; because it entered into their reli- 
gious theory to believe, that each country on 
the face of the earth bad gods peculiarly its 
own ; and that to deny to these gods due 
worship, as often as strangers came within their 
territory, was impious. But it was the law of 
Athens, from the times of Draco, that no 



strange god should be worshipped in the city 
till approved of by the Areopagite senate; and 
the greatest of all the philosophers of antiquity, 
Socrates himself, was put to death on the 
charge of having violated this law. I need 
not remind you, with Gibbous great work at 
hand, that the first Christians suffered mar- 
tyrdom, because they refused to offer incense 
to the gods of Rome. It is not exacdy the 
ca«*e, therefore, that till the promulgation of 
Christianity, the world never saw or heard of 
men put to death on account of their religious 
opinions. But I will tell you what is beyond 
dispute, that the volume in which we profess 
to find, not the groundwork alone, but the 
whole of our religious system, is the only 
sacred 1)ook extant, or book calling itadf 
sacred, wherein persecution iu sonoe shape or 
another, for religion's sake, is not enjoined. 
The laws of countries, nominally Christiaa, 
therefore, whether they emanate from tiie 
ciWl government, or from the Church, if thiy 
sanction persecution, on account of mens 
purely i*eligious opinions, go in direct oppo- 
sition, both to the spirit and the letter of the 
New Testament. Mind, I did not say that 
the legislature is not justified in preserripg 
the public peace, or upholding the established 
institutions of the country, against any body 
of men, who, under the pretext of seal fbr 
their religion, may threaten either. But this 
is a consideration quite apart from the diffh- 
sion of Christian knowledge throughont the 
world. The sword was not employed to 
accomplish that object at the outset It is 
never unsheathed in the name of Christianity 
or truth now, but that the parties unsheathing 
it do violence to both." 

*' Then you don*t give credit, for righteous 
motives, even to Gustavus Adolphus himself 
And Luther, and Calvin, and Henry VIII., 
and Archbishop Laud, were all, according to 
your view of the subject, impious and wicked 
men." 

<< It is not for me, or for any man, to pass 
judgment upon the MoHves of others. I 
believe Gustavus Adolphus to have been a 
Christian hero ; if, indeed, heroism in the 
common acceptation of the term and Christ* 
ianity can ever be united in one man. 
And Luther, and Calvin, and even Henry 
VII I., I regard as instruments iu the hands of 
God, for good. But 1 am not therefore 
required to justify the whole of their pro- 
ceedings. Being men, they were fallible ; and 
whenever they allowed their passions to hurry 
them into violence, even of speech, they by so 
much fell short of the standard of Christian 
perfection." 

" Then what is the system of Christinnityi 
and where am I to find it ?" 
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" ITou will find it in the volume to which I 
have just referred, and nowhere else. And, if 
jou take that as your guide, you cannot fail to 
discover, that all the crimes and errors which 
in various ages men have committed in the name 
of religion are not attributable to the teaching 
of the Christian religion, but to the readiness 
with which they have obeyed passions and 
impulses, which Christianity and its Divine 
Founder explicitly condemn. Read the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, as it is called, and say, 
whether, were it remembered and acted up to 
every where, there could be found among men, 
I do not say wars and fightings, and tlic op- 
premion of the weak by the strong, but any 
Inducement or motive to these things, or to 
snght that may be akin to them." 

** And are you really enthusiast enough to 
inngine^ that the worid of living men will ever 
be hnMu^t to conform itself to such a code 
a«thatr 

"Feriuqis not; but the fault in this case 
doea not rest with the code, but with the 
determined disinclination of mankind to obey 
it. However, let us do justice both to the 
eode, and to the nations which receive it. 
Tlie worid is bad enough, God knows. But 
it 18 better than it was two thousand years 
ago ; and is least bad in those portions of it 
where the New Testament is most generally 
read. We may surely hope, therefore, that as 
the numbers of the readers of that volume 
increase, a higher and better tone of morals 
will establish itself upon the earth." 

<<That may or may nai be" replied Sir 
James. ^'As civilisation advances, the de- 
cencies of life advance with it. We have no 
taste for the gross profligacy of our graiid- 
&thers, and still less for the cruel tyranny of 
generations more remote. But I question whe- 
ther the total amount of moral evil be much 
leM now than it ever was. Vices, like gar- 
ments, change as men's fancies change. But 
vice is still vice, whether it prosecute its 
object under the cover of night, or seek its 
bad end amid the glare of noonday." 

'< There is much truth in what you say: 
but my argument is not weakened ; it is rather 
strengthened by it. For what is civilisation ? 
Mot surely an excessive taste for luxuries 
among the rich, — that is, among the few, — 
which, rendering them selfish and cold-hearted, 
operates to the continual depression of the poor, 
---that is, of the many : but the general diffusion 
through all ranks of habits, that soften, ele- 
vate, and refine ; which cause the powerful to 
exercise their power for the protection and 
defence of the weak ; which urge the wealthy 
to employ their wealth in effecting permanent 
improvements in the social state of the poor ; 
which induce men, wherever placed, to seek 
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their own happiness in promoting the happi- 
ness of others, by dealing kindly with their 
feelings, as well as with their persons, with 
their affections as well as with their property. 
There was luxury enough, if this be what you 
mean by civilisation, in ancient Rome, when 
Augustus ruled it, — gorgeous palaces, magni- 
ficent games, poetry, painting, music, delicate 
living ; but who were they that partook of 
these things? The wealthy fe.Wy the hand- 
ful of patricians, and successful generals, the 
courtiers, favourites, profligates, and tyrants, 
who oppressed the provinces committed to 
their charge, and grew great upon their plun- 
der. These men lived in luxur\' and ease, but the 
people were wretched in the extreme ; and the 
slaves, no inconsiderable portion of the lower 
orders, mind you, subject, for life or death, to 
the caprices of their Epicurean masters. Ay, 
and what is England at this moment ? Are we 
a civilised people ? Does civilisation pervade 
the whole social frame ? Go into the streets 
and lanes of any of our large towns, seek out 
the dwelling-places of the operatives, through 
whose toil the most extravagant of our wants 
are supplied. Yea, turn your steps towards 
Sheerbourne, and go through the wards of the 
great house there, and ask yourself, whether, 
in all these things, there be any traces of a 
true civilisation. I admit that your original 
argument is a just one. Vices change their 
aspects rather than their guilt, among the 
higher classes, from age to age; among the 
lower, I fear that they abide continually the 
same. But they abide among both, because 
both are still deficient in that true civilisation, 
of which this very book, the volume of the 
New Testament, is the only sure Teacher. 
Can you, on any ground save one, account 
for the fact, that the single treatise which con- 
tains the elements of our highest moral and 
social training, — which shews us how the true 
end of our existence is to be accomplished, 
and which instructs the race — the whole race 
mind you, not a favoured few, but the whole, — 
how they are to be lifted into a state, to 
which neither the philosophy nor the legisla- 
tion of man have ever approached, — can you 
account, except on the grounds which we 
assign for it, for the appearance of this volume, 
and the carrying out of its recommendations, in 
an age so much younger, and therefore less 
wise than our own, and among a people the 
most despised of all, that bore painfully the 
yoke of the Conqueror ? Alas I alas I were we 
civilised as the New Testament describes civili- 
sation, we should be both better and happier 
than we are. And certain it is that our moral 
improvement, and the advancement of our 
social condition, will go on or recede, in exact 
proportion as we make this book the subject 
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of our regard or our disregard — of our study 
or our neglect — of our reverence or our con- 
tempt^-of our love or our abhorrence." 

Sir James, though he smiled at what he 
called the enthusiasm of the young rector, did 
not attempt to reply to his argument. Little 
addicted as he was to think for himself, and 
perhaps incapable of taking a comprehensive 
view of any subject whatever, it was impossible 
even lor him not to perceive that Christianity 
is no more answerable for the crimes of its pro- 
fessors than the laws, which cast their shield 
.over the lives and properties of men, are 
chargeable with having induced every nmrder 
and robbery that may be committed. He 
gave up, therefore, this ground, and took 
refuge in the sceptic s last shift, by question- 
ing the truth of many of the details which 
stand recorded in the sacred volume. But 
Charles was not disposed to indulge him in so 
unprofitable a discussion. He kncrw that to 
argue men into a belief of matters of fact 
which they have predetonnined to discredit 
is impossible; tliat where the value of testi- 
mony is held at nought, and only personal 
experience relied upon, the compass of each 
man's knowledge includes no more than h(; 
may have seen with his own eyes, and heard 
with his own ears ; that the ability to 
appreciate the value of testimony is not in- 
herent in every mind ; and that, from the 
mind with which he had now to deal, it was 
very conspicuously absent. He contented 
himself, therefore, with reminding Sir James 
of the African prince, who, when told by an 
European, that in his country the rain came 
down at certain seasons in white flakes, and 
the water sustained men and horses on its 
surface, laughed the traveller to scorn : and 
then continued, — 

<'But, indeed, these little storic>s, whether 
you accept them literally as tliey are written, 
or put yountelf to a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble in order to account for them, tell no 
more either for or against the saving truths 
of revelation, than the well-known legend 
about the cross in the clouds attaches credi- 
bility or takes it away from the fact of Con- 
stantine's great victory. Take, for example, 
the details which seem especially to have of- 
fended you : the maimer in which Moses de- 
scribes God as creating the world ; the tem))t- 
tation of the first pair of human beings, and 
its consequences; the deluge; tJie call of 
Abraham ; the passage of the lied Sea, and 
Balaam's speaking ass ; why should any of 
these awaken uneasy thoughts in your mind, 
or lead you, through distrust of them, to 
doubt concerning matters that more inti- 
mately concern you ? The broad fact of crea- 
tion you caimot surely dispute ; and the terms 



in which the inspired volume announces it ', 
are surely sublime enough to satisfy the moit [ 
fastidious. * In the beginning God created , 
the heavens and the earth.' And, if the detaib 
that follow seem to fall off' from this point of '; 
sublimity, remember that such falling off, amid 
the circumstanccrs in which Moses stood, was 
inevitable. The wisdom and benevolence of 
the pur|)08e for which the principle of a Sab* 
bath was established, that is to say, the ap- 
propriation in all ages and countries of a 
seventh part of men's time to the culture of 
tlieir moral and intellectual faculties, is too 
self-apparent to re(|uire demonstration ; and, 
if among a barbarous people this end was not to 
l)e attained, except by describing the Creator 
Himself as setting the example toHis creatursi^ 
why should not the inspired historiao be di- 
rected or permitted to make use of the oolj 
language which could be understood^ and. 
therefore, carry weight with it among those 
to whom he addressed himself? You do not 
imagine that any reflecting believer receives 
OS perfectly appropriate the terms in which, 
either by Moses, or by any other of the inspired 
writers, the Creator, whether in this simple 
existence, or in the mode of His operations, 
is def^cribed. Human language necessarily 
fails us, when we carry it to the discussion of 
subjects so sublime ; but there is no just rea- 
son, on this account, to reject the important 
truths which it labours to convey to us. And 
it is worthy of remark, that all the discoveries 
which niudern science is making go mors 
and more to prove that the world did not 
attain to its present form in a moment ; that the 
process of creation, so to speak, was both 
slow and gradual ; and yet, that the men and 
animals by which the earth is now peopled can- 
not be of older date than Moses in the book of 
Genesis represents them to be. Why start 
at the application of the term < day ' to some 
indeflnite space of time, particularly when the 
great moral object to be accomplished by it is 
so apparent ? 

<'ln like manner, the early history of the 
parents of the human race, though best re- 
ceived in the simplicity with wliich the author 
of the book of Genesis sets it forth, has been 
read by many a true believer after a (ashioo, 
which you also may adopt, provided the un- 
happy conformation of your mind so compel 
you. You may assume, if you please, that 
Moses judged it expedient, and was by in- 
spiration permitted, to give a dramatic form 
to his account of events, of which the general 
issues are all that can ])08sibly interest man- 
kind at large. His motive for acting thus 
would be, that his narrative might fall in with 
the feelings and percepticms of a people too 
rude to apprehend truth, had it been offered 



to them in the abstract; and too simple in 
their domeatio habiti to be capable of lifting 
their thoughts above the usages of (he pas* 
toral life. Accordingly, the sketch of man's 
original state, as we find it in the book of 
Genesis, represents two rational creatures, a 
man and a woman, dwelling in a garden where 
delicious fruits abound, and under the super- 
intending care of the Creator, sustaining life, in 
peace and mutual love, on the food with which 
nature spontaneously supplies them. So anx- 
ious, indeed, is the author of this sketch to 
bring it down to a level with the understand- 
ings of his contemporaries, that he describes 
the very river which waters the garden ; giv- 
ing names to the several branches into which 
it ia parted, and connecting them with por- 
tiooa of the habitable world that were fami- 
Uar to the knowledge of the Israelites. Of 
theaetke Euphrates is stated to be one. Now, 
nobody is expected to give implicit confi- 
dence to such descriptions as those. For, 
either there was a general deluge, or there 
was not ; and, if there were, the last trace of 
Paradise and its waters must have 1>een 
obliterated by it. Why should you refuse to 
apply to other portions of this primitive tale 
the same canon of criticism which you adopt, 
while reading about the localities that are 
connected with it ? If you be content to act 
thus, you will find, that the influence which 
persuaded the woman to disobey was the 
same which still urges her de,scendants to the 
commission of moral evil ; and that the* par- 
ticular emblem under which the historian de- 
scribes that influence was preferred, not with- 
out a reference to the superstitious obsiTv- 
ances of the £g}'ptians, from among whom 
the Israelites had recently escaped. For that 
the serpent was honoured in Egypt and clsc- 
vhere, by a process at once cruel and obsc<nie, 
every scholar is aware; and you are intG to 
determine at your pleasure, either that this 
worship originated in the transaction of which 
the Jewish lawgiver makes mention, or that, in 
order to discountenance its adoption among 
bis own countrymen, Moses attributed to the 
lerpent, whom he endowed with the faculty of 
speech, the introduction of sin and death into 
the world* 

'* Again, you distrust the Mosaic account of 
the flood. Whv ? Do not the traditions of 
all nations make mention of a catastrophe of 
the sort? and are there not many phenomena in 
the physical peculiarities of various regions, 
which are only to be accounted for by admit- 
ting tlie fact f And, as to the manner of Noah's 
preservation, surely it is much more worthy 
of credit than a theory wliicii shall embark 
upon au ocean so shoreless one or more fami- 
lies in their canoes. Nor need you, nor any 



other man, unsettle his own mind by ponder- 
ing too much over the special means by which 
a foreknowledge of the coming event was 
obtained ; and measures taken to guard against 
it. Is it not the voice of God speaking 
within him, which urges every great disco- 
verer along the course tliat is to confer en- 
during benefits on mankind ? The description 
that Moses gives of the ark proves that the 
writer, at least, was familiar with the true 
principles of ship-building, — an art nowhere 
practised in those early days, except after the 
rudest fashion ; and are we to conclude that 
Moses was inspired to write what Noah never 
executed ? So, also, with regard to the call 
of Abraham, who can doubt the fact, than 
which none in the history of mankind ap- 
pears to be supported by such a host of evi- 
dence; to which the peculiarities of form, 
customs, religion, and usages of Abraham's 
descendants, give testimony ; which enters into 
the traditions of a thousand tribes, all igno- 
rant of the Bible, as we read it ; which, being 
stamped upon every page of the world's an- 
nals, is vouched for by the very features of 
the scenery of Palestine ? You may, if you be 
querulous, hesitate to admit that there oc- 
curred any conference, so to speak, between 
the Deity and the patriarch. You may say, 
that Abraham, disgusted witii the growing 
idolatries around him, went forth from his 
father*s liouse, and received a strong impres- 
sion, that the land in which he was a stranger 
would vet bclons to his descendants. Be it 
so ; and call this conviction enthusiasm if you 
like it. But, after all, you come close to the 
broader line of inspiration ; and will not be 
the more disposed to draw back from it, when 
you remember, that the dreams of the enthu- 
siast were accomplished wholly.*' 

''But what of Balaam and his ass?" de- 
manded Sir James, triumphantly. 

'' This, and no more, that in describing the 
occurrence Moses nowhere professes to go far- 
ther than to embody in his general narrative a 
tale that was current at the time in the camp 
of the Israelites. He never appeals to it 
afterwards. He reminds the people, on a fu- 
ture occasion, of the success of Balaam's en- 
deavours to allure them into sin ; but not once 
is the aflkir of the speaking ass alluded to, 
except in the sort of parenthetical notice that 
is taken of transactions with which the writer 
could not personally be conversant ? Balaam 
seems to have been an impostor. He may 
have invented the ^tory of tlie speaking ass 
as a cloak whereby to hide his insolrnce, in 
refusing at first to obey the king's command ; — 
or going on an (jrrand of which he did not 
approve, and in a state of feverish excitement, 
the resistance ofi'ered bv his beast, and its fall- 
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I 
ing under him» may have given rise to thoughts 

which a little activity of imagination in a 8U])er- 
stitious age would soon mould into some such • 
form as Moses has given to them. By this or i 
any other process which you prefer, you may 1 
get rid of the difficulty of Balaam altogether j 
— if a difficulty it be ; and retain, notwith- I 
standing, a just and saving faith in the great 
truths of revelation. For these refer to you, 
and to me, and to all mankind, and to our 
Maker. They are no more changed in their 
character by the intervention of narratives 
like this than the facts of history are falsified 
through the crowding into the pages that state 
them monkish legends and popular delu- 
sions. And the great truths of revelation are 
these : that you and I are the heirs of immor- 
tality ; that we are here in a state of proba- 
tion ; that, if we desire to be happy in a future 
world, we must live soberly, righteously, and 
godly in this ; our removal from which will 
effect no change whatever in our moral na- 
tures. These statements the Bible offers ; 
and we accept them, and are grateful for 
them ; because they come to us from One, 
who not only brought life and immortality to 
light in His gospel, but has taught us both 
how to live and how to die." 

*» Well, my dear Jacobson, whatever I may 
think of the soundness of your reasoning, I 
cannot deny you the merit of pressing your 
argument with equal zeal and good temper. 
But I am not able to go farther. I am quite 
done up : so good by for the present" 

CHAPTER XLV. 

FAMILY JARS. 

Though Sir James was convalescent, he 
still kept his room ; and Charles, as in duty 
bound, continued to visit him ; not, however, 
with the same hopefulness that led him first 
to the sick man*s chamber; — ^for the fit of seri- 
ousness was over witli the patient There 
seemed, however, to be at Oaklands some at- 
tractive influence or another, which the young 
rector was less and less able to resist every 
day. To be sure it was but natural, that 
having spoken in a serious though friendly 
tone to the husband, he should desire to 
spend a few minutes in pleasant and lighter 
converse with the wife ; and, in yielding to 
the inclination, Charles Jacobson only obeyed 
one of the first and most innocent impulses | 
that are natural to us, that which urges each { 
to seek a companionship that is agreeable to \ 
him. Still the impulse grew so strong, and ' 
there seemed to be in her sparkling eye an I 
expression of such unaffected jo}', as often as i 
his slender form appeared in tlie aperture of 



the door-way, that Charles himself, when en- 
shrouded in the stillness of his own apart* 
ment, felt, he could not tell why, alarmed bj 
it Why should this be ? Their talk was of 
matters which needed no concealment The 
interest which he took in her came not between 
him and his sternest duty to any one. He 
desired no more than that she shoald be happy; 
— and good, of course, — for without virtoe 
there is no happiness to any one. Why then 
should the anxiety which he felt on her ac- 
count, or the disposition that seemed to grow 
upon him to seek her out more frequently, 
operate at times as a heavy drawback upoa 
his own peace ? We do not know ; but the 
documents on which our history is founded 
inform us that such was the fact, and that 
there occurred, ere long, a circumstanee 
which withdrc^w tlie veil that covered Ui 
eyes, and left an impression behind that wm 
ineffaceable. 

lie had walked one morning to Oaklandi; 
and was informed, to hb great surprise, by 
the S4»r\'ant, that Sir James was gone out. Her 
ladyship, however, was in the drawing-rooa; 
and thither Charles proceeded. She appeared 
to have been leaning back in an easy-chair, 
when the man opened the door ; and, spriof- 
ing up as the rector's name was announced, the 
stood with her back towards him for a bmh 
ment, and passed a pocket-handkerchief 
rapidly across her face. She then turned 
round ; and Charles saw, with a pang at his 
heart, that she had been weeping. He ad- 
vanced towards her, unconscious all the while 
that an expression of deep, -we might have 
said, agonising, interest was in his coante- 
nance. But she saw it ; and, while she hdd 
out her hand to welcome him, burst again into 
tears. 

** What is the matter, dearest L4idy Eve- 
lyn ? " cried he. *'W^hat has befiillen yon? 
God help me I I never saw any thing like this 
before I What is it?" 

"Oh! nothing — nothing at all*- except 
another result of my own imprudence. Ob ! 
Mr. Jacobson I When am I to learn wisdcHB, 
or otliers forbearance, or all the right way to 
live ? Oh, I wish I were in my grave ; for there 
will be no peace for me till you lay me there ! ** 

It is a dangerous moment for a young man, 
be his calling and religious principles what 
they may, when a beautifid woman stands be- 
fore him in an agony of grief, and seems to 
look to him for support and consolation. 
Charles felt the truth of this assertion then ; 
yea, to such an extent, that he had well-nigh 
quitted the object of his sympathies abruptly, 
and fled as for his life. But a power stronger 
than his own was near him, and, with a mighty 
effort, he controlled his feelings, so as to 
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address her in the same tone of generous and 
brotherly love that had characterised the 
whole of their intercouise. He again besought 
her to say what it was that had happened ; and, 
after inviting him to take a seat beside her on 
the sofa, she began, — 

'^ I know that you will blame me likewise ; 
but, indeed and indeed, Mr. Jacobson, I 
meant no harm — God knows that, if I were 
inclined to do wrong — and, God knows that 
the thought never entered into my mind — 
it would not be with such as he that I should 
err. Oh I it makes me mad to think, that 
•QSpicion should point to such a quarter as that. 
However, it's all over now. Our quarrel this 
time has been more serious by far than any 
tbftt preceded it; and there's an end, Tm 
flROffC there is, to every thing like comfort or 
TCit lor poor me." 

''Bvtwhat is it, my gentle friend? You 
haven't told me the cause of this sorrow ; and 
till I know that it is impossible that I sliould 
be in a condition to advise." 

" Well, then, I will tell you all. I dare say 
that I have acted unwisely. I know that it 
would have been better for me not to have 
made any mystery about the acquaintance at 
all. But Sir James is such a strange man 
that I am afraid to speak to him as I often 
wish to do ; and then some unlucky discovery 
takes place, and I am accused of trying to de- 
ceive him." 

Charles's countenance fell. Alas I alas ! it 
was the old story over again. Thoughtless- 
ness, perhaps hnprudencc, on the one side: 
sternness, and the lack of judgment and right 
feeling, on the other. However, he tried to 
look as cheerful as he could, while he entreated 
his companion to go on. 

" You know Captain Martingale ? You are 
aware, probably, that Sir James doesn't much 
like him ; that he has a particular aversion to 
his coming about Oaklands ; and that, though he 
never exactly said so, he was disinclined, from 
the first, to sanction any acquaintance between 
him and poor me. Now, it so happens, that I 
rather like Captain Martingale. He's a man 
of the iiorld, with plenty to say for himself, 
and seems always ready and willing to do good- 
natured things. And so, meeting him a good 
deal in society, I have not thought it neces- 
sary to behave rudely to him; and he has 
come over, as you know, once or twice to call, 
which it has puzzled me extremely to prevent. 
Well, it happened some time ago, that I heard 
a song at Mr. Osborne's which I greatly ad- 
mired — an old English melody; and that I 
asked Miss Osborne to let me copy it, which 
she, in the true spirit of a woman of Kent, re- 
fused ; observing that the value of the posses- 
sion would be destroyed to her, were she to 



share it with any body else. What do you think 
Captain Martingale did ? He wrote to Chapel, 
in Bond Street, and set him on the search ; 
and, having procured a copy of the melody, 
he, with extreme good taste and liberality, 
sent it to me. I shewed both the song and 
the letter to Sir James ; and, upon my honour, 
you would have thought that I had thrown 
myself at Captain Martingale's head. He 
read me such a lecture about circumspection 
and the impropriety of married women accept- 
ing such presents from young men, that I had 
half a mind to send the song back. However, 
he would not allow that. So I wrote a civil 
note of thanks, and there I hoped that the 
matter would end. 

" Well, the very next day. Captain Mar- 
tingale called. Now, you must know, that 
Sir James makes the servant tell the names of 
all the people who may have called while he 
is abroad ; and abroad he was when Captain 
Martingale made this unhappy visit. What 
could I do but be civil to him ? How could 
I, without exposing myself and Sir James too, 
tell him that he was not to come any more ? 
Therefore, not only was my husband very 
angry when he learned that he had come at 
all ; but he gave directions, that if the gentle- 
man called again, we should be denied. But 
I weary you, don't I ? " 

" Not at all," replied Charles. " Pray go 
on : your story interests me deeply." 

''Well, Captain Martingale did call again, 
and was not admitted. He repeated the ex- 
periment a second time, and was again re- 
pulsed. He rode round the Park, I suppose 
for exercise, and met me walking on foot from 
Sheerboume. Don't you remember coming 
upon us one day, when we were walking 
backwards and forwards in the lane? I'm 
sure I do, at all events; for I thought you 
looked a little — a very little — out of humour ; 
as if you would have shaken your head and said, 
' Oh, you naughty and imprudent girl, what 
would happen if your husband saw you ? * " 

Charles could not help laughing outright. 
There was so much naivete in the lady's man- 
ner, and her unravelling of the plot stripped 
it so completely of all mystery, that a com- 
parison of the images which had formerly 
possessed his mind, with those which her expla- 
nation conjured up, proved too great a trial 
for his gravity. For it is certain, that when 
our emotions are strongly excited, a trifle will 
carry us instantaneously from one extreme of 
feeling to another ; and thus Charles, who but 
a moment before had seen nothing but misery 
around him, broke out into a violence of mirth 
which astonished his companion. Yet it did 
more, it infected her with the selfsame humour ; 
and; without pausing to inquire into the cause 
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of the rector's change of bearing, she gave I published in the newspapers ; but that makes 
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way to &s hearty a fit of merriment as him.^elf. 
She was the first to control herself, however ; 
and, resuming the thread of her narrative, 
after a good-humoured scold bestowed upon 
the rector, said, — 

*< Ah ! you may laugh, if you please ; but 
it*s no sport to me, especially at this moment, 
when, I verily believe, my husband looks upon 
me as the most depraved of her sex. You 
recollect Captain Martingale coming over to 
your church the other day? '* 

" Perfectly ; and — shall I confess the truth ? 
— I regretted to see him there upon your ac- 
count." 

*' I was quite sure of tliat ; I saw, both by 
your manner and AmyV, that the coming of 
that unlucky man had lowered me in your esti- 
mation, at all events for the moment. And yet 
I had no more to say to it than you, unless 
indeed some praises of yourself, and some 
reference to the simple beauty of a parish 
church, uttered in his hearing, inculpate me. 
He chanced to come to the Grange on Satur- 
day when I was sitting with Mrs. Smith; 
and talked of Amy, and then of you, and of 
church architecture, in which he said that 
Amy was well versed. And so I praised both 
you and the church ; and he said he would 
come and judge for himself on the following 
day. He walked homewards with me, as you 
know ; but I did not let him in. I told him 
that Sir James was in bed, and that I must say 
good by to him at the gate ; and he took it in 
tlie best humour possible ; and as we had re- 
newed the subject of church-architecture, he 

said that he had been reading Mr. Pitt's clever i the usages of society warrant ? 
volumes ; and that, if 1 wished to become mis- \ '< Nothing, — ^nothing in the world. Captain 
tress of the rudiments of the art, he would I Martingale has never, in the little intercourse 
Hcnd them to me. Wasn't it kind? Could 1 which I have had with him, thrown awav as 



no difference. I was charged with carrying on 
a clandestine correspondence with a man 
whom my husband had forbidden the boose ; 
and now, after such a scene as I ha^'e no 
power to describe. Sir James is gone, whether 
to call out Captain Martingale, or merely to 
walk off a little of his ill-humour in the |Mrk, | 
is more than I can sar«" 

Whatever disposition to mirth might have 
prevailed with Charles a minute or two pre- 
viously was now gone. From the bottom of 
his heart, he pitied the interesting creature 
before him, and reproached himself, becaose 
he had ever permitted an unworthy thought 
in regard to her to mature itself in hk 
mind. He could not, indeed, acquit her of 
all blame; because, however unreasonable 
the husband may be, the duty of the wife 
is, in such cases, obvious. But the feeling of 
compassion was so much stronger, that k 
swept asifle the inclination to reprove, before 
one thought of the sort could mature itself. 
He strfive, therefore, to comfort and eneon- 
rage. ^* Was she quite sure that Captain Mar- 
tingale's letter could not contain a word oa 
which a suspicious temper might fasten ? " 

'* She didn't know, — she couldn't tell. She 
hadn't seen the letter herself; but took it for 
granted that there couldn't be in it an expres- 
sion more equivocal than gentlemen of Captain 
Martingale's temper are apt to use when writ- 
ing and sending presents to ladies." 

«' Forgive mo, dear friend, if I ask one ques- 
tion more. Nothing has ever passed between 
Captain Martingale and yourself beyond what 



possibly refuse to accept them ? At the same 
time, I dcfsired him not to take the trouble 
to convey them to me by his servant ; but to 
leave them at the shop of White, the lineu- 
draper, at Canterbury, whence, the first time I 
went to town, I would fetch them. And what 
do you think happened ? White, finding an 
opportunity to get a parcel conveyed hither, 
inclosed Captain Martingale's packet in his : 
and, the servant bringing it in, I opened it in 
Sir James's pi*esence, whose eye is very quick, 
let me tell you, to detect matters which it is 
not meant to see. Oh dear ! Oh dear I I saw 



much ^ a compliment upon me. This is not 
a case of Mr. Augustus Smith, I assure you,** 
add<'d she, with an arch twinkle of the eye. 

'* Oh, then, pray don't distress yourself. 
Every thing will come right of its own accord. 
Sir James is too much a man of the work), — 
too much alive to the respectability of appear- 
ances, — not to come round again without tlie 
interference of any third party. At the tame 
time, if you think I can be' of the smalleit 
use " 



Charles had said thus much, and Lady Eve- 
lyn was looking at him with au expression of 
at once from whom the inclosure came ; and { gratitude, and incipient comfort, in her coon- 
tearing it 0))en, and seizing the letter that lay ' tenance, when tlie door opened as softly as it 
bcsiide tlie volumes, I endeavoured to hide it had once before done at the Rectory, and tlie 
in my gown, but was not successful. Sir knight himself entered. There was the same 
Janu^s insiste<l upon having it. What could ofiort produced on all parties as had shewn 
I do ? 1 gave it to him, trembling like a itself then. Lady Evelyn jumped up, and 
guihy ereahire. In all probability it doesn't changed her seat. Charles Jaeol)son looked 
contain a won! that 1 should refuse to have confiis<>(l, and filt so likewise; while Sir 
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James, with an air of extra stateliness, stalked 
across the room. 

*' I fear that I interrupt important business, 
Lpady Evelyn," said he. ** I am rather in the 
way at times." 

" Certainly not now," replied Cliarles ; " see- 
ing that Lady Evelyn and I have just been dis- 
cussing points that are of not less importance 
to you than to her." 

*' Lady Evelyn is very free with her con- 
fidence, I am aware," replied Sir James; 
** and sometimes gives it where I would rather 
she did not. But, of course, the present instance 
must be an exception to this rule." 

'* Lady Evelyn has been telling me much 

that, I am sure, she need only tell to you, in 

order to place herself in a just position towards 

one whom it is both her duty and her desire 

to pleue more than all the world besides." 

"Ohi don't, — pray don't, Mr. Jacobson," 
Interpoied Lady Evelyn, eagerly ; for she saw 
the doud darken on her husband's brow, and 
knew that this was not the way to remove it. 
^ Pray, pray, let things take their course. I 
have been very foolish, — very weak, — ver}' 
wrong ; and it is right that I should bear the 
burden by myself." 

** If Lady Evelyn has been unburdening 
her sorrows to a stranger," observed Sir James, 
** I think tliat she might have found a more 
becoming employment. But Lady Evelyn 
has views of a wife's duty peculiarly her own ; 
and, perhaps, I may be mistaken in adding, 
that I consider them not to be always judicious 
ones." 

** Nay, nay, my friend," replied Charles, 
" you must not look and talk as if you were 
offended with Lady Evelyn or with me. I 
assure you, that what has i)assed between us 
came out, on both sides, without the smallest 
premeditation. I came here to sec you, and, 
finding you out, was shewn into the drawing- 
room, where Lady Evelyn was in much grief. 
You must not blame mc for sympathising in 
tlie sorrows of one whom I esteem so highly, 
both for her own sake and for yours, nor imagine 
that the smallest breach of confidence occur- 
red, if she did communicate to me the cause of 
her suffering. And let me further hope, that 
you will accept my poor mediation, as far as 
it goes, to explain and put to rights a little 
blunder, which ought not, perhaps, to have 
occurred, but which, in ti'uth, amounts to no- 
thing.'* 

^' It is a theory of mine, Jacobson," 
replied Sir James, coldly, yet not as if he 
desired a quarrel, '' that all interference of 
third parties between man and wife is inad- 
missible. And so, if you ploase, we will drop 
the subject, and start some other which may 
be more agreeable to all parties." 



To start another subject was, of course, im- 
possible. Whereupon Charles, after a brief 
pause, took his leave; and Sir James and 
Lady Evelyn were left, not much, it is sus- 
pected, to the satisfaction of the latter, to 

• settle the difference between themselves the 

, best way they could. 

CHAPTER XLVL 

LIGHT DAWNS UPON US. 

It is an old remark, and a just, that, in 
friendship, not less than in love, the first mb- 
trust on either side proves fatal to the con- 
nexion. Both parties may struggle against 
the growing estrangement, and misbelieve its 
reality, and shut their eyes to the cause of it ; 
but there it is — the plague-spot in the flesh, 
which cats on and on t>eneath the surface, 

I and not unfrequently undermines the prin- 
ciple of life itself, ere the boils or blains 
appear that the scarf-skin alone has covered. 
When they parted tiiat day in the drawing- 
room, at Oaklands, both Sir James Evelyn 
and Charles Jacobson were conscious of the 
sudden growth of a suspicion which was 
very painful to them, yet most perfectly un- 
derstood. To have reasoned about it would 
have served no good purpose. Men neither 
love nor hate by reason; and it almost always 
happens that the causes which produce a de- 
cadence in our intimacies are such as will not 
bear a moment's grave consideration. Though 
both, therefore, fielt that a screw was loose, 
they would not have admitted the fact for 
worlds; and, probably, determined to shew, 
the very next time they met, that the dregs 
of an unkindly thought did not hang upon 
either of them. 

The meeting on which they had resolved 
was not long ere it came about. Sir James 
called at the Rectory the very next day, and 
was ushered into Charles's study. He looked 
troubled. There was a cloud upon his brow, 
and his voice when he spoke quavered, as 
mcn*s voices are apt to do when their minds 
are charged with painful subjects. 

" lt*s always best, Jacobson," said he, »* in 
my opinion, for men, who desire to live on 
terms of friendship with one another, to come 
to a distinct understanding in regard to any 
circumstance of annoyance, or vexation, that 
may be between them. I want to know what 
did pass yesterday between you and Lady 
Evelyn. I have questioned her, and now 
should like to have her report either confirmed 
or contradicted by your statements. Of coui-se 
you can have no objection to gratify me on 

! this head." 

i *' As far as regards myself," replied 
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Charles, »* none in the world. Nothing passed 
between Lady Evelyn and myself which 
casts the slightest discredit upon her, or upon 
you, or upon any body. But, if she has told 
her own tale, \^hy should you desire rae to 
repeat it ? Depend upon it there can be no 
important contradiction between us." 

** Tm not sure about that ; and it is in order 
to remove all doubt from my own mind that I 
request you to do me this favour. I know 
human nature as well as you do, and I confess 
that I am not apt to trust any one, and least 
of all a woman. They have no truth in them." 

** Nay, Sir James ; you must excuse me if 
I decline being placed in the equivocal posi- 
tion of a witness, either to the truth or the 
falsehood of your wife^s statements; You 
ought to know her better than 1 ; but /should 
believe whatever she told me." 

" Then you would very often find yourself 
in a false position ; that is, supposing her to 
adhei*e, with you, to the habits with which 
she indulges mc. However, that is foreign to 
the subject on which I came to talk to you. 
You won't tell me what passed then ? " 

** I don't think you ought to require this of 
me, having, in the first instance, catechised 
Lady Evelyn. At the same time, I am quite 
ready, as far as my memory serves, to go 
through the whole of the dialogue, provided 
it is in the lady's presence, and receive her 
sanction." 

** You are marvellously careful of the lady*s 
reputation," replied Sir James, with a very 
unpleasant intonation in his voice, " but as I 
have no love for scenes, and don*t desire to 
expose myself, I will tell you what she stated 
to me, and leave you to confinu the account, 
or otherwise, just as you please." 

Charles bowed; whereupon Sir James en- 
tered into a lengthened detail of circum- 
stances, with which the reader is already 
familiar; for Lady Evelyn had told her tale 
with perfect simplicity and straight-forward- 
ness. She said nothing, it is true, of her 
encounter with Captain Martingale in the 
lane, nor of the visit which the gallant officer 
had made to SL Bride's Church, and their 
walk as far as the park-gate, after the con- 
clusion of the moniiug service. But she ac- 
knowledged to having given Charles her con- 
fidence, in regard to bis (Sir James's) sus- 
picions, and to the awkward shifts to which 
they frequently put her, in her intercourse 
with gentlemen whom she met in society. 
" Now," continued Sir James, " I M'ant to 
know whether this be a true version of tlie 
story; because the circumstance of having 
heard it from Lady Evelyn's lips does not, 1 
tell you frankly, go the smallest way towards 
making me believe it." 



*' Then you do Lady Evelyn great injos- 
tice," replied Charles. *• She has accurately 
described both the conversation that passed 
between us and the circumstances which led 
to it ; and I sincerely ho))o, that you will now 
permit me to add my entreaties to hers, that 
you will dij^niiss, as far as she is concerned, 
all unworthy thoughts from your luind. She 
could not help Captain Martingale's sending 
these books, or writing with them in any 
strain that he might prefer; and it seems to 
me to be dealing out a harsh measure to the 
captain himself, when you suspect him of har- 
bouring evil designs towards your wife." 

**I never said that I suspectcnl either 
Captain Martingale, or Lady Evelyn, of 
harbouring intentidns detrimental to her re- 
spectability, or my domestic peace. If I 
entertained any suspicion of the sort, I should 
know how to deal with any man who gave mt 
cause for it. But I will tell you what I dis- 
like. There are men in the world, who love 
to cultivate what they call Platonic intimadft 
with pretty and interesting women. And it 
is always with pretty women that such inti- 
macies are struck up, for plain women teem 
to be tabooed in these cases. Now the term 
Platonics is an abomination to me. It is the 
mere watchword of knaves and fools — of 
knaves who wish to deceive, of fools that are 
willing to be deceived ; and has brought mia 
and misery on a greater number of familiei I 
than all the open profligacy and intentional I 
villany in the world. Many a man, who I 
would have shrunk from the idea of deli* 
berately seducing his neighbours wife, hai 
been drawn, in the course of a Platonic affee- 
tion, to perpetrate tlie crime; and many a 
woman, whom the first display of profligacy 
would have alarmed and disgusted, has fallen 
a prey to her own and her paramour's silly 
confidence in themselves. Probably Captain 
Martingale is one of those gentlemen who 
cultivate Platonic friendships ; and as I don't 
choose my wife to be the object of such 
friendship, I must endeavour, somehow or 
another, to let him know, that no man has a 
right to penetrate within the sacred cirde 
that circumscribes married life without com- 
mitting an ofience thereby, which is not to 
be forgiven. We shall do well to boom off 
such inti-uders from all means of access to our 
wives and sisters. And tliough, in this par- 
ticular case, the means of accomplishing the 
object be a little obscure, they are attainable 
somehow, and shall be attained." 

<' At all events, do Lady Evelyn the justice 
to believe, that she is no party to any liaimm 
of the kind." 

*^Lady Evelyn may be as good as you 
desire to represent her, or better or worse; 
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bat ID this die has erred. She had no business 
to give her confidence to any third party." 

^ If you allude to what passed between her 
and me yesterday morning, I assure you that 
it was the result of the merest accident. And 
joa must permit me to add, that, as the cler- 
gyman of the parish, who ought to have the 
confidence of all classesjv I do not feel that I 
was 'guilty of the slightest indelicacy in lead- 
11^ her to explain to me the causes of her 
sorrow, or in ofifering my best help towards 
lemoving them." 

** There you and I difi*er in opinion alto- 
gether. I have lived in Roman Catholic coun- 
triefly which you have not, and know what the 
oonaequences are of the system of the confes- 
And in this country also, the instances 
innomerable, in which the peace of families 
ten broken through the intrusion of a 
meddliiig parson, who gets round silly women 
bjr floft-sawdering them. My motto is*-* Let 
mme snch be trusted.' " 

Charles was shocked. The tone of Sir 
James*8 conversation had become so different 
from what he had ever known it to be pre- 
▼ioualyy that a man of warmer temper, or less 
seeustomed to put a restraint upon himself, 
might have been puzzled how to take it. Of- 
fended, however, he was determined not to be ; 
neither would he fan the flame by continuing 
the argument. He therefore contented him- 
adf by observing, that neither in this nor in 
ftoy similar instance could a clergyman who 
knew his duty, and desired to discharge it, 
deserve the epithet which Sir James had just 
applied to the order. << But we need not fall 
out about what has happened,'* continued he. 
** I desire only your peace, as well as that of 
Lady Evelyn, and shall greatly lament if any 
thing that I may say or do on any occasion 
shall mar the object which I am seeking." 

^I quite believe you, Jacobson," replied 
the knight, dismissing, in a moment, the cap- 
tious baring which had hitherto distinguished 
him throughout the discussion. <<I don't 
blame you so much as Lady Evelyn ; for it 
was natural that, seeing her in grief, you should 
inquire into the occasion of it. But a mistake 
once committed will be used aright only if it 
warn us against the commission of a second. 
We must not allow this fracas to interrupt, in 
the smallest degree, the intimacy of our friend- 
ship. And you must help me, if you can, to 
put a stop to Captain Martingale's attentions, 
which have already gone a good deal farther 
than I like." 

Charles took Sir James Evelyn's hand, 
which was held out when this address was 
concluded ; and for the moment permitted the 
hope to arise within him, that the good wish 
which the knight had expressed might be ful- 
23 



filled. But a brief experience taught him how 
fruitless the expectation was. He went to 
Oacklands, and so did Amy, as hetetofore. 
He sat with Lady Evelyn occasionally tife-d- 
tite in the room where, in other and happier 
days, they had held much familiar and sweet 
conversation together. But there was always 
a restraint upon him which he found it impos- 
sible to shake aside ; or if he did escape from 
it for a moment, some little incident or another 
forthwith occurred to renew it. Sir James, for 
example, indulged more than ever in his prac- 
tice of stealing into the room, as if seeking for 
something which he might not desire to find. 
He snubbed and spoke at his wife, in Charles's 
presence, to an extent which was positively 
painful, and not unfrequently caused Charles 
himself to feel that he had better be anywhere 
than in the place where he found himself. 
And there was manifestly a decay of confi- 
dence on all sides. Not that Lady Evelyn 
partook in this : far from it. She would wan- 
der down to the rectory almost more frequently 
than heretofore ; and after church, or at other 
convenient seasons, put her arm through his, 
and make him feel that he was her friend and 
counsellor more well nigh than ever. And 
very sweet to him were these half-stolen 
conferences ; for they seemed to originate and 
be carried through in a conviction on both 
sides, that if there be any truth at all in the 
theory of human sympathies, it was here real- 
ised. At the same time let us hide nothing 
from the reader. Whatever efiect this pleas- 
ant intercourse might have upon his mind, 
the bodily frame of Charles Jacobson grew 
day by day more feeble. In nothing did hfs 
system of personal discipline relax ; and Amy, 
who watched the progress of events with an 
intensity of interest which it would be difficult 
to explain, saw, that after every quiet walk 
with Lady Evelyn, her brother came home 
with a crimson flush upon his cheek, more 
alarming by far to her than its ashiest paleness. 
Once, and only once, she ventured to touch 
upon the subject with him. He had wandered 
with Lady Evelyn that day through the gar- 
den into the leafless wood below, and came 
back in a state of nervous excitement such as 
she had never seen in operation upon him pre- 
viously. He did not salute her, moreover, ex- 
cept hurriedly as he passed through the hall; 
and happening to follow him to his own room, 
and to open the door without knocking, she saw 
that he was on his knees. He sprang up in- 
stantly ; that is to say, with -as little exertion 
as one in his feeble state of health could use ; 
and with a sweet sad smile, said, half-reproach- 
fully, **My Amy, why do you disturb me at 
ray devotions ?" 

Amy could not check the tear that rose in 
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ber eye. It broke its restraining barrier, in spite 
of her best exertions to the contrary, and rolled 
over her cheek. Whereupon Charles, struck, 
as it were by some new idea, took her in his 
arms, and kissed it away before it fell. 

" What ails you, Amy ?" asked he ; " what 
is it that makes you M'eep ?" 

" O Charles, I weep to see you throwing 
away a life that is so valuable to hundreds ; 
and suffering yourself to become the volun- 
tary slave of feelings that will kill you. For- 
give me, dearest brother, for offering advice 
to one who is so much more able to advise 
and counsel me. But I am not blind. I can- 
not shut my eyes to the influence which our 
beautiful friend exercises over you — not for 
evil, morally speaking— oh, no, no; neither 
she nor you arc capable of that ; but in a way 
which must, if you persevere, break down your 
constitution altogether. And then — and then, 
Charles, what is to become of me ?" 

" Amy," replied he, solemnly, ** what do 
you mean ? Speak out, and let no shadow of 
reservation darken your words. Do you think 
that she is too much and too often present to 
my mind ?*' 

" Indeed, indeed, Charles, I do. Your mo- 
tives, your wishes, your thougl ts concerning 
her, I feel to be such as the angeb might look 
upon with approbation. But you are suffer- 
ing a chain to entwine itself round you, from 
which you may never hope to escape; and 
what the result of your efforts to break through 
will be, I know too surely." 

•* I thank you. Amy, with all my heart for 
this warning. I cannot say that it has reach- 
ed me too soon. For years her image has 
been present to my thoughts as that of one 
tod bright for earth, yet scarcely good enough 
as yet for heaven ; and all my energies have 
been devoted, all my aspirations leaned to- 
wards one point, to guide her into the way 
which she seemed scarcely to have discovered ; 
— to shew her where and where alone peace 
and true glory lie here, yea and hereafter. O 
Amy, I have prayed that this might come 
about; I have striven to effect it gently, as 
with such as she, all endeavour of the sort 
must be forwarded ; and frequent as my waking 
disappointments may have been^ the visions of 
the night have uniformly sustained and cheer- 
ed me. I have dreamed of her, as often as I 
have slept, ever since we came here, — no 
earthly dreams, believe me, — but visions which 
brought her into my presence, delivered from 
all the frailties of the flesh, and escaping, oh, 
how happily, frocn this her state of trial I It 
may be that in the indulgence of these fan- 
tasies I have sinned. Should it be so, may 
God forgive me ; but not till of late has the 
apprehension been awakened within me, that 



I was yielding too much of my love to the 
creature, and growing forgetful, while I did 
so, of what was due to the Creator. I thank 
you, my dear sister, for this warning. It 
tends only to confirm the voice that has al- 
ready spoken in my own heart ; and however 
fearful the wrench may be, however keen and 
killing the agony, the right hand shall be cut 
off, and the right eye plucked out and cast 
hence. Help me, dearest Amy, to act up to 
this determination ; and oh, let not your ii»- 
ter*s love come between me and the only 
means which hold out the smallest hope <rf 
achieving for me this victory." 

Amy could not reply. The tears chased 
each other over her cheeks, and when she 
leaned her head upon her brother's shoolder, 
she sobbed aloud. At last she so far eslih 
blished a command over herself, as to soggeit 
that they should change the scene for a whik^ 
and spend the cold months of spring on the 
continent. But Charles would not listen to 
the suggestion. 

" No, my sister," was his answer : ** wber* 
ever God places us, there is the just field of 
our labours. Are we to flee from thaib»> 
cause trials and temptations come? Sareiy 
not We will abide where we are, and go oi 
with our appointed duties; and by a sterner 
and stricter system of self-discipline, we shaD 
yet, with God s blessing, bring the body under, 
and subdue it to the spirit. I will not see 
her again, except in the society of others, at 
least till I am at the point of death, and then^ 
Amy, you will fetch her, will you not? to 
cheer me." 

It was the saddest colloquy this which that 
devoted brother and sister had ever held to- 
gether, but they departed from it more de- 
voted the one to the other than before ; nor 
were the effects arising out of it evil to either, 
at least for a while, if even, when the evil 
came, it ought to be attributed to such a 
cause. 

CHAPTER XLVII. 

Meanwhile, throughout Waltham and the 
parts adjacent, there was the working of much 
wild and fierce passion. The fate of Bessj 
Brown and her infant stirred up the indigna- 
tion of all classes. If any in former days had 
grudged or slighted her— if, in her prosperity, 
she had been sneered at as seeking a station 
beyond her natural rights — if, when the know- 
ledge of her fall went abroad, the prudish 
condemned, or the envious chuckled, aU these 
unworthy reflexions were forgotten now. She 
had died the victim of the basest treachery. She 
had been wronged beyond the power of wo- 
man's endurance. She had been forced by 
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the law itselfy aid the law's admiDbtrators, 
into the grave of a suicide. There was but 
one feeling everywhere of commiseration for 
her— of great pity for her parents— of burning 
indignation towards the whole family of the 
Dadds's-— and of abhorrence of the bastardy- 
clauses in the new poor-law. 

^* It all comes of that cursed act,*' exclaimed 
Mr. Collins, the Baptist minister, wherever he 
weot. ^' Brown may thank some of its clauses 
for hb own ruin ; others, for the disgrace of 
his sons : but this last and heaviest blow of all 
b stricken by the crudest and most unmanly 
of the whole. Don't tell me about the poor 
giri's fine feelings. I daresay they were as 
fine as those of others in her station, perhaps 
flser; but had the old law continued in force, 
maA Frank Dadds been compelled to maintain 
his own child, as he ought to have done, this 
temrM calamity would never have occurred. 
Hoverer, wait a little bit. Every poor girl 
maj not drown herself when she finds that she 
has got into a scrape ; but if infanticide do not 
increase to a great amount among us, I shall 
be very much surprised." 

Mr. Collins, the Baptist minister, is no great 
fiavourite of ours. We admire neither his re- 
ligious opinions nor his political principles; 
Imt we are apt to believe that on this parti- 
cular occasion he shot his arrow not very wide 
of the mark. His general theory, too, may 
have a good deal of justice in it That Bessy 
Brown ever would have held up her head 
again was not, as her mother used to say, very 
probable. But it is the last straw of the load 
that breaks the horse's back ; the last drop 
poured out of the cistern which causes the cup 
to overflow. And so Bessy, weakened in mind 
by the sense of moral degradation, lost all 
control over herself, when, to her father's 
reproaches and her own sufferings, there came 
to be added the refusal even of pecuniary help 
by her betrayer. Poor Bessy I Let us hope 
that such cases as hers are of rare event in 
this land, professedly Christian ; and let us 
further endeavour, each as far as his influence 
extends, to bring about the complete reversal 
of an arrangement which seems to mark its 
authors, ay, and the whole people who endure 
it, with the stamp of the basest cruelty, the 
meanest and most unmanly selfishness. 

There was great commiseration for Bessy 
Brown in all circles ; great pity for Brown 
and his wife ; and a burning indignation to- 
wards the whole family of the Dadds's, whom 
the report of the kitchen-maid at Touting 
Hill implicated one and all in the catastrophe. 
The sorrowful expressions that were passed 
from one to another concerning Bessy might 
soothe the living, but they had no eflect upon 
the dead. She knew not now, nor cared, whe- 



ther men pitied her or blamed. And in Brown's 
case, too, the gentler tone of feeling came too 
late — the spirit of the man was broken. He 
attended the inquest ; answered such ques- 
tions as the coroner put to him ; followed his 
daughter to her last earthly resting-place ; 
and seemed to feel, when this was done, that 
his business in life had ended. The union- 
workhouse had no more terrors for him. Mr. 
Smith of the Grange, the honourable mem- 
ber for Tinborough, and great capitalist on 
'Change, the wise and active political eco- 
nomist, might boast at length that he had 
achieved a triumph ; for the proud peasant, 
who took his prize with such an insolent air 
at the first meeting of the Waltham Agricul- 
tural Association and Labourer's Friend and 
Good Servant's Reward Society, was humbled 
thoroughly. 

Let us not be understood to insinuate that 
Mr. Smith of the Grange experienced the 
smallest joy at what had happened. It is true 
that though fully informed of all the incidents 
in the sad story, he neither stretched out his 
own hand to sustain the unfortunate, nor sent 
either for Mr. Dadds or his son to remonstrate 
with them upon the injustice of their proceed- 
ings. But at all events he raised no shout of 
gratulation on the issue. He made as if he knew 
it not ; the story went beyond him, like a tale 
in a romance. But it was not so among men 
and women bom to humbler fortunes than his. 
They mourned with them that did mourn, 
and blamed where censure appeared to be 
due. And a grievous sight to very many eyes 
it was, when, on the second day after the fu- 
neral, the old man, Timothy Brown, whose 
hair had become white as snow in a single 
night, passed, for the last time, beneath the 
portal of the dwelling which for more than a 
quarter of a century had sheltered him. His 
wife followed, weeping bitterly ; his three 
youngest children clung to their mother's 
skirts, and wept also ; more, perhaps, be- 
cause they saw that she was in sorrow, than 
through any sense which they entertained of 
their own griefs. And an order for the ad- 
mission of the whole family having been pre- 
viously applied for and obtained, they took 
their way towards the workhouse at Sheer- 
bourne. 

The spirit of Timothy Brown was entirely 
broken. It seemed as if his mental powers 
were weakened too ; for he shed no tears, nor 
uttered a syllable of complaint while leading 
the way in that melancholy procession. " It's 
good enough for us now, Meg," had been 
the tenor of his address to his wife over- 
night. " We're under water at last, and we 
needn't either expect or desire to look up 
again. The little bits o' sticks will not cover 
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the very rent that is due. I wish I could 
have paid them all their own. I don*t want 
to owe any man anything ; but we can't help 
it, you know ; and so they*re welcome to take 
all, and make what they can of it. For what 
are we, Meg ? The dust of the earth. 
Bessy's gone I ay, gone I and her baby too I 
and the boys are in gaol. Well, Meg, I was 
too proud once ; I feel that now ; but I shan't 
be proud any more. It's good enough for us 
now." 

So spoke the poor fellow as he and his 
wife lay down together for the last time, 
God help them I upon the same bed which 
had received them a new-married couple well 
nigh thirty years previously; and if his bet- 
ter-half responded only by taking him in her 
arms, and sobbing on the bosom that was 
still dearer to her than all other things be- 
neath the sun, who can be surprised at her 
weakness? who will blame her for the in- 
dulgence of it ? 

It was early in the day when Timothy, fol- 
lowed by his weeping household, took the 
road to Sheerbourne. They were scantily and 
meanly clad ; yet they carried each a small 
bundle in hand, doubtless the few odds and 
ends of such fragments of extra wearing ap- 
parel as remained to them after such a fre- 
quent dealing with the pawnbroker. They 
could not avoid walking through their own 
village, — through that portion of it at least 
which lay on the west side of the churchyard ; 
and though they seemed to shun tke recogni- 
tion of its inhabitants, yet we are hardly pre- 
pared to assert that the degree of interest 
excited by their progress fell short of that 
which the spectators had felt when Bessy 
passed like a vision among them a few days 
previously. 

" Ah I there he goes," cried Dough, the 
baker ; " the hardest- working and honestest 
fellow in the parish. He's dealt with me for 
bread these twenty years, and never till now 
did he run in debt a shilling." 

" Well," exclaimed Hardbake, the grocer, 
'^ when the laws drive good men like that into 
workhouses, it's high time that they were 
changed. I'm sure that Brown is about the 
last man in the place that would have come 
to this had fair play been given him. But it's 
my belief that we'll all do as he is doing ; for 
every pound of tea that I used to sell under 
the old system, I don't now sell an ounce." 

'< Teal" cried Tapps, the keeper of the 
Chequers, " you need not talk about your 
tea. There wasn't a house along the road 
that did a brisker stroke of business than 
this ; and now, dang me if I draw a butt of 
beer in a month." 

<< And what's harder still," chimed in Mr. 



Bombaset, the owner of the large meicer't 
shop, where all things were to be had for 
the asking, from a piece of gros de Naples, 
down to a hank of tailor s twisty " if yoa do 
trust any of them now, you may whistle for 
your money. Money, poor things I it*s not 
their fault ; they never see the sight of money 
from week's end to week*s end." 

So spoke the villagers as Brown and hit 
family passed by ; their compassion being ex- 
cited, first, for the individual who was the 
ostensible object of it; and next, by the opeiap 
tion of an obvious process, for themselves. But 
either Timothy did not hear them, or he paid 
no attention to what they said. With a mear 
sured tread, so as not to outstrip his litlls 
ones, he walked on ; his wife keeping in a soft 
of echelon by his side, and the three childm 
clinging to the skirts of her petticoat. In tkii 
order Waltham was cleared. Next they enteicd 
and crossed St. Bride, passing under the tcij 
windows of the school-house where it was ones 
their pride to say that Bessy resided ; and the 
deep sobs, the almost convulsive lamentakioai 
of the mother of that lost creature, gave proof 
that the remembrance of past joy was to htx, 
as it is to all men, present pain. 

At length they came in sight of the union* 
house. It had undergone several changes sines 
the reader and we first made acquaintance with 
it in an earlier portion of this narrative ; that 
is to say, the plan which was then just b^in- 
ning to be developed, was fully worked ont; 
and those dead walls, surmounted by a roof 
of bright blue slate, and fronted by the resi- 
dence of the governor and the guardians' 
committee-rooms, had attained the right meir 
sure of their deformity. Moreover, the oe> 
casional passage to and fro, through the well^ 
guarded and ponderous gateway, of messengen, 
trades-people, and ofiicials of difi*erent kindsi 
indicated that it had received at least a por- 
tion of its inmates. At the same time it is 
fair to acknowledge that the guesser must 
have been skilful indeed in his vocation had 
he fallen upon anything like a just compata^ 
tion of the numbers of those to whom it was 
given up. A porter stood, to be sure, behind 
the door ; a governor or a governor's wife or 
servant might pass backwards or forwards in 
the course of the day ; and as we have just 
stated, a contractor, or a contractor's man, 
with his laden cart, or donkey, or horse, as 
the case might be, stopped before the portels, 
and there transacted his business; but the face 
of a pauper was never seen, no, not even at a 
skylight ; his figure could not, even by acci- 
dent, come between the wind and a guardian's 
nobility. 

Once immured within those walls, the 
poor bade adieu to the world of free men 
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as completely as if the gate which Dante so 
terribly describes had closed behind them. Is 
the system in regard to this point so very 
blameable as enthusiasts are apt to represent 
it ? The time has not yet come for answer- 
ing the question. We rush, at the com- 
mencement of all changes, with such a head- 
long vehemence into the reverse of what may 
have previously been the practice, that, till 
time and experience teach us that the very 
opposite of wrong is not necessarily right, we 
are just as apt to err on the one side as our 
fathers or predecessors may have erred on the 
other. The workhouse-test, when judiciously 
applied, is to be commended, not reprobated. 
But the workhouse-test, if it stand alone, and 
ka tendered subservient, as in the Sheerboume 
llmoo it undeniably was, to the parsimony of 
owacn and occupiers of the land, deserves all 
the execration wherewith it can be greeted, 
whether through the public press or in private 
flociety. But let that pass for the present 

The family of the Browns approached the 
union-house. There was nobody to stare at 
or pity them there ; for the house stood at a 
considerable distance from all other habita- 
tions of man ; so they advanced up the ave- 
nue^ and reached the gateway, where, for a 
brief moment, they paused. Timothy seemed 
relactant to ring the bell, though his hand 
was held out towards it ; and his wife, hold- 
ing a handkerchief up to her face, sobbed bit- 
terly. 

** It's no use hesitating now, Meg. Mayhap, 
in connderation of our time of life, and taking 
into acdount that we have not cost them — no, 
not ten pounds, put it altogether, since we 
married — and that we've brought up a family 
— O Meg I O Meg I — ^I was going to say respect- 
ably ; but we can't say that now. No — no — 
so here goes. Cheer up, old girl. If they do 
part us, it won't be for long. We'll soon come 
together again — where Bessy is — and her baby 
with her." 

So saying, the old man rang the bell. A 
wicket in the gate was forthwith thrown back ; 
and the order of admission being handed to 
the official whose face presented itself there, 
the gate was opened. Timothy, his wife, and 
three children, were ushered into a sort of ves- 
tibule or ante-room to the board-room. They 
stood there perhaps five minutes, when the 
governor, a portly and stern-looking man, en- 
tered, and the following conversation began: — 

** Your name's Timothy Brown? 

« Yes, sir." 

" You're fifty-five years of age ?" 

« Yes, sir." 

« And your wife's fifty- three?" 

« Yes, sir." 

'* And these are your children ?" 
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« Yes, sir." 

" Their names and ages — let's see — * Timo- 
thy, aged twelve — Titus, aged ten — and Re- 
becca, eight.' " 

" That's their names and ages, sir." 

*' You're not mad, are you ?" 

" Not as I know of, sir." 

" Nor your wife — nor any of your children ?" 

" I never heard that they were, sir." 

''Oh, very well. Just ring the bell, will 
you? There it is, beside the fire-place. That'll 
do." 

The bell rang, and the summons was an- 
swered by the entrance of the matron, attended 
by two miserable-looking women in a sort of 
French-grey habits. 

"You'll take the woman and the female 
children with you, Mrs. Slim. Go with that 
lady, dame — do you hear? And you come 
with me. Master Brown, and bring your young 
colony with you. You and them will be ex- 
amined in the same ward; so don't loiter. 
Do you hear me ?" 

Timothy and his wife had heard a good 
deal, while out of doors, of the stem discipline 
which, in the workhouses, under the New Poor- 
law, kept husbands and wives apart. They had 
been given to understand likewise, that, for 
the wretched creatures whom misfortune or 
improvidence compelled to seek shelter there, 
the association of parent with child, after the 
latter at least should have got beyond the more 
advanced stages of infancy, ceased. They 
were not, however, prepared for a severance 
so abrupt as that with which they now seemed 
to be threatened. Both husband and wife, 
therefore, hesitated to obey the injunction; 
and the latter was about to ask some question, 
or to make some remonstrance, when she was 
peremptorily interrupted. 

*< We don't want any jaw here. This is a 
place of order and quiet. You'll follow that 
lady, ma'am, if you please ; and you, Mr. Brown, 
and your sons will go with me." 

"But we'll meet again, sir, won't we?" 
cried the poor woman, in a piteous tone. 

" Did you hear what I said ?" replied the 
governor. " March — bundle — you'll find 
that out at the proper time ; it's not here as it 
used to be a few years ago; the pauper don't 
rule the roast now. Come, Mr. Brown, why 
do you linger? The porter will shew you 
the way, and I'll attend you." 

The time for remonstrance was gone by. 
They were completely in the hands of stran- 
gers ; and Mrs. Brown, feeling this, was con- 
tent to rush into her husband's arms, and 
weep upon his neck. He embraced her ten- 
derly ; after which he lifted his little girl from 
the ground, and kissed her lips and her fore- 
head, and bade God bless her. But there was 
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no sympathy for such scenes where they stood. 
The governor again interfered; and Mrs. 
Brown and her daughter departing by one 
door, under the guidance of the matron, Ti- 
mothy and his boys followed through another, 
where the governor led the way. Let us not 
accompany either group. It is no purpose of 
these pages to enlist men's passions against 
the laws, however capable the latter may be 
of wise and humane modification. Therefore 
we abstain from describing the probationary 
ward, with the progress of the tedious hours 
which the Browns spent there, ere the coming 
of the medical officer subjected them, one and 
all, to an inspection scarcely less accurate than 
waits upon the recruit. Neither shall we 
make mention of the process that ensued — the 
bath, the cropping of the hair, the removal of 
the garb which, for half a century, the old 
man had Morn, and the substitution, in its 
room, of a sort of uniform, which, see it when 
and where you might, you could not distin- 
guish from a prison- dress. Oh, it was a ter- 
rible trial this I And when the father, in one 
wing, and the mother, in the other, looked at 
their children so arrayed, and found that they, 
to whom God had given their authority, were 
to exercise no farther influence or control 
over the education of the little ones; yea, that, 
00 long as they might all remain beneath that 
roof, they were never to behold their of&pring, 
except in the presence of strangers; let not 
the reader be surprised when we tell him, not 
only that the woman wept till her eyes became 
sore, but that the man, rugged, and well-nigh 
broken-hearted as he was, wrung his hands 
in agony, and refused to be comforted. An 
union-workhouse may be a necessary thing, 
and this severance of families that seek its 
shelter both politic and just. But God pity the 
individuals that, with warm and affectionate 
hearts, are driven to submit to the discipline ; 
for surely none more trying can be imposed 
upon the children of men. 



CHAPTER XLVIIL 

CONFLAORATIOXS. 

The term for which the two young Browns 
had been remanded was by this time expired. 
Mr. Smith, the committing magistrate, accord- 
ingly repaired to Saint Augustine's, where a 
second examination took place. But no new 
light was shed upon the robbery. Their fa- 
ther's house had been pretty well searched 
when the young men were first arrested. And 
now that the family was broken up and gone, 
a more thorough ransacking had established 
the fact, that, of the goods stolen at Mr. Rig- 



den's, cot a shred was there. Giiii8» nets, wires, 
and other implements of poaching, were found 
in abundance, but nothing whatever to connect 
them with the recent outrage upon prifaie 
property. Accordingly, after a rigid investi- 
gation, and a second remand of three days, 
and a vehement desire, as the prisoners imar 
gined, to connect them by hook or by crook 
with the burglary, they were discharged, and 
took the way back to Waltham, mined io 
means, in character, and in prospects, and eer- 
tainly not more inclined than they had previ- 
ously been, to submit themselves to the Uwi 
and institutions of society. 

They travelled back to Waltham in a veiy 
bitter frame of mind. The tale of their si** 
ter's death had reached them, and some yagne 
rumour touching its effect upon their h&et 
and mother was floating round them ; looseiy, 
however, yot precisely with that extent of 
verisimilitude which renders men loath to in* 
quire into the foundations of any rumour of 
the sort. It appeared, too, as if they were 
reluctant to open, on that subject, their mindi 
to one another ; for once, when in a part of 
the road called <* Fish- pool Bottom," where 
the woods are thick, and a sort of stream pasKi 
through them, the younger ventured to ezpren 
a hope to the elder, that '< there might be no 
truth in the report," George checked him, by 
saying— 

*' Let's talk of something else, Jem. If that 
tale be true, we'll hear it soon enough. Let's 
consider for the present what we ourselves 
are to do, and how we're to get a living." 

" I'm all for 'listing now, George," replied 
Jem. *' Nobody will employ us any more^ 
now we've worn the gaol-livery. And if it 
be the fact that father and mother are gone 
to the workhouse, the sooner we turn our 
backs on the place the better." 

** And I'm all against 'listing now, Jem. If 
what you guess at be true, therell be a black 
account to settle between us and somebody. 
There's a pretty dark one already, that the 
Dadds's owe ; and before I quit the place, so 
help me, I'll see that it's paid." 

*' Do nothing rash, George," replied his 
brother. '< If you were to kill them all, that 
wouldn't bring Bessy to life again. And it's 
no use making bad worse. Let's rather try 
to make it better." 

George was a fellow of deep and stern feel- 
ing. He had loved his sister with a degree of 
affection which is often supposed, we cannot 
tell why, to exist but rarely in men of his station 
in life ; and, though he never spoke of it, the 
thought of enforcing some justice from her 
betrayer was ever present to his mind. But 
there had come in its room, of late, a burning 
thirst for vengeance, and Jem's caution, in- 
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fitead of allayiDg the' fever, seemed only to in- 
flame it. 

** I tell you what, Jem," exclaimed he, stop- 
ping, and looking his brother full in the face, 
** life's of no more value to me than the snap 
of a finger. I*d go to the gallows with a light 
heart, if it were for knocking out the brains of 
Frank Dadds. I'd like to do the same for his 
wife too — for her as struck poor Bessy in the 
laoe, and drove her from the door that bitter 
day. But 1*11 be content with him. 1*11 bide 
my time, though ; it's no use to do such things 
in a hurry." 

Such was the tenor of the conversation that 
passed between the brothers ; when, descend- 
ing the slope on the opposite side, the form of 
a nan came between them and the horizon, 
irtiOBiy as he approached, they recognised as 
their old acquaintance Black Will. And here 
again the different tempers of the youths 
skewed themselves. 

«* There's Black Will, George," said Jem. 
** For God's sake, let's avoid him. Let's get 
into the wood and hide ourselves till he pass." 

**So it is," replied George eagerly, "and 
well met too. Will will tell us all that has 
happened; he's the very man, of all others, 
that I could have wished to meet" 

The strong character, whether it be good 
or evil, never fails to carry the weak where it 
will ; and so Jem, in spite of an extreme dis- 
inclination, abode where his brother desired 
to keep him, and followed where he led. In 
a minute or two Will and they encountered, 
and then there came out such a mass of intel- 
ligence, such a crowding of fact upon fact 
and event upon event, that the interest of the 
hearers — ay, even of the younger of the two 
— was entirely engrossed by it. 

^*And so they're gone, all broken up and 
gone; father, mother, little ones, all swept 
away into the house ?" 

^ Just so," replied Will, " and the goods are 
sold; the stools, tables, beds, every thing, 
down to your guns, and the old man's spades 
and mattocks ; they're all sold to pay the rent, 
and now the house stands empty." 

"Our guns!" cried George; "what right 
had they to take any thing that belonged 
to us, — to Jem or me ? 'Tis down right rob- 
bery." 

" To be sure it is ; and I'll tell you who the 
robber is. The guns weren't sold. Them and 
the nets and wires were all carried to the 
Grange. The Squire's got them, and now he 
goes up and down, swearing that he knew all 
along what a gang of poachers you were, and 
how your father set you on and shewed you 
how to go about it, and that this was the way 
you got your living, and I don't know all what. 
You'd better look about you when you go back 



to the old place; if you don't make for the 
same quarters with your father at once, you'll 
be shopped again as vagrants in no time. 
There's a terrible spirit against you at the big 
house, I can tell you." 

" And where are you going ? and what are 
you about now ?" 

" The old trade. That was an ugly job 
Diddler set us to the night you were last at 
the Sailor : I've been in a devil of a stew ever 
since. They're just as busy stirring about it 
as they were ten days ago, and to tell you the 
truth, I don't think Bang's to be trusted. I'm 
anxious to be off, but I can't quit the country 
without a little tin in my pocket ; and so I'm 
going to strike up a bargain with our friend in 

street ; and to-morrow night a dozen 

of us propose to make a clean sweep of the 
Squire's covers. Have you a mind to join? We 
don't mean to stand no nonsense ; so there's 
no use taking on, if you beant up to going 
the whole hog." 

" I'm your man," cried George ; ** I'll go the 
whole hog with you. So he's got my gun, he 
there up at the big house. Well, then, I'll 
make him pay for it, dang me if I don't. 
Where do you meet?" 

" At the Jolly, of course. And where do 
you propose to put up ?" 

"At the same place I reckon. Where else 
can we go ?" 

The friends now parted; and while Black 
Will pursued his course towards the city, 
there to adjust matters with a willing, if not 
a very liberal agent, the young Browns pro- 
ceeded in the opposite direction, and loitering 
about, so as to let the time steal on, entered 
Waltham just after dark, and thus contrived 
to pass through and gain the Jolly Sailor 
without having been recognised. 

They were welcomed by Mr. Diddler with 
greater cordiality than they had any right to 
expect So far from remembering with anger 
their disinclination to join his gang on a for- 
mer occasion, Mr. Diddler seemed to regard 
them as martyrs, and after shaking them by 
the hand, placed a smoking supper before 
them, and desired them to make themselves at 
home, for they had earned it. 

" And how do you like the limbos, George ? 
A nice place that, isn't it? Nice civil chaps 
them turnkeys ; treat you like gentlemen, and 
make you so snug and secure ; by jingo, I've 
had my own experience of her Majesty's 
places of safe keeping, and if I were hanged 
for it, I couldn't tell which of them I liked 
best" 

"Never mind about that, Diddler. The 
next time I go to St Augustine's there'll be 
some cause for it," replied George. "But 
holloa I What's that ?" 
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Ay, what indeed I Through the window 
of the little parlour in which the three were 
sitting, and of which the shutters had not yet 
been put up, there suddenly broke in a glare, 
which increased in volume every instant, till 
the light of it filled the entire apartment. 
Filling and seeming to empty, rising and falling, 
it told its own talc in very frightful language ; 
and the truth of the statement was at once 
confirmed when the brothers, springing up, 
looked out upon a barn-yard in a blaze. 

" That's it," shouted Diddler; " that's your 
sport. There they go again ; we're in for a 
second course of illuminations. Go it, my 
boys, give them light enough to read all 
about the New Poor-law, and how the poor 
man likes it. But I say, Jessy," shouting to 
the girl who did his work, <* why wasn't that 
shutter up before now ? Run out, I tell you, 
and clap it to: quick, quick; we'll have 
plenty of visitors here and hereabouts pre- 
sently." 

The girl ran and did as she was desired ; 
while Diddler, calling to the brothers to fol- 
low, took them out to the rear of the building 
and bid them look round. They did so, and 
beheld that in no fewer than four difierent parts 
on the horizon the work of the Incendiary 
was visible. The nearest of the fires was, how- 
ever, at a place in the open field, where Mr. 
Dadds continued to keep two or three corn- 
stacks detached from those about his homestead ; 
and it was from this that the reflection came 
which first made the Browns aware of what 
was going forward. And now they could 
distinctly hear, through the stillness of night, 
the roar of the flames as they fed upon the 
straw, and waved and sprang upwards. 

** Isn't that Dadds's ?" demanded George. 

'*To be sure it is," replied Mr. Diddler. 
« How do you like it ?" 

^* Let's go and help to put it out," exclaimed 
Jem. ^< Oh I it's a terrible thing that fire- 
raising : I wouldn't have a hand in it for all 
the world. Come, George, come, let's go and 
give a helping hand to put it out." 

^* If I stir hand or foot to put out a fire at 
Dadds's, may I be cast into it and burned. 
Let it blaze; I wish the whole family were 
a' top of it." 

" But look here. Don't you see where that 
flame has just begun to shew itself?" 

George turned round, and saw over the depth 
of the wood the horizon suddenly become il- 
luminated. 

" That's at the big house," cried Diddler, 
rubbing his hands and dancing with delight. 
"Oh, rarest fun of all I the home-farm, as 
the Squire calls it, is all a' blaze. Don't it 
make a fine show ?" 

" I say. Master Diddler," observed George 



quietly, *< you seem to know more about them 
there matters than is just exactly right If I 
were you I wouldn't take on in this way before ' 
any body else ; and so, unless you be inclined 
to go and work the engines, I think the best 
thing we can do is to return to the parlour 
and finish our supper." 

Mr. Diddler did not object to this; his 
manner still exhibited, it is true, the outward 
manifestations of exceeding joy ; but, as if the 
voice of the speaker had rebuked him, he 
neither gave utterance to more words of tri- 
umph, nor professed further knowledge of the 
events in progress. They had not sat many 
minutes, however, ere the door was opened 
softly, and Jack Knowler, with cheeks white 
as ashes, entered. He was out of breath, aad 
his boots, covered with mud, shewed that he 
did not travel by a turnpike-road to reach kii 
present halting-place. " Give us some gi% { 
Diddler, will you ?" was his first exclamalioBi 
" I'm all of a twitter ; I don't know whether 
I'm on my head or my heels." 

Diddler ran for his bottle, poured out a 
large glass of the liquor, gave it to Jack, and 
bade him be comforted. 

^< Don't look so much like a thief, man : if 
any body comes in, they'll lay the blame of all 
this hobble to you. Don't you see how dirty 
you are? Where, in fate's name, have yoa 
come from?" 

^^ From a place that I wish I had never 
seen," replied Knowler bitterly. ** Now let's 
have another glass. There — that'll do. Can't 
you lend a fellow a pair of trousers and boot% 
Diddler ?" 

<^ They wouldn't fit you. They'd only draw 
attention if you put them on ; but 1*11 tell yoa 
what I'll do. I'll brush them straws off your 
gaberdine ; for they beant becoming." 

Knowler started, but turned round in order 
that Diddler might be as good as his word; 
which gave George and Jem the opportunity 
of observing, that the straws spoken of were 
not wheat-straws, but fragments of sainfoin. 
And as the recollection flashed across them, 
that one of the detached stacks that were now 
on fire was composed of this kind of fodder, 
there arose with it a very powerful feelings 
that the incendiary was near them. 

There was riding in hot haste from Tout- 
ing-hill, from the Grange, and from other 
quarters, to all the towns and villages near, 
where fire-engines were understood to be 
kept. There was the rumbling of wheels on 
the night-air as the ponderous machines drove 
onwards, by roads, and lanes, and across fields, 
and through hedges, towards the points to 
which they were severally directed. Voices 
rose, too, in all directions — the shouts of men 
in a state of high excitement, the shriller cry 



of children, and of women also. And here and 
tliere gallant efforts were made to subdue the 
iamesy and save a wreck of the property. But 
no living soul stirred to extinguish the stacks 
thai were in the fields. Frank Dadds, followed 
by his father, had hurried thither as soon as 
the alarm was given, and by the offer of pecu- 
niary rewards endeavoured to stimulate the 
crowdy and it was very dense, to exertion. 
But not a soul stirred. The firemen shouted 
to form lines between the grounds and a few 
stacks that were near, and one or two of 
Dadds's household servants hurried down with 
iMickets in their hands. But the buckets were 
anatelied away from them, and the firemen 
disliBedy told, that if they ventured to throw 
a jet of water on the flames, their hose would 
becaL 

** Ahi ah I*' shouted the mob, whenever 
Fnak shewed himself; ^* where's Bessy 
BiowD? Where's your infant? Get away 
-—go home — go hang yourself I Ah, ah I*' 

Fiaiik Dadds could not bear this, neither 
could his father. They fled home again, aban- 
doning their property to its fate ; and sat up 
all night in fear and trembling, lest the ex- 
cited mob should attack the house also, and 
bom that, and with it the whole of its in- 



Meanwhile the dwellers at the Grange 
were in a state of the most pitiable alarm. 
Though the home farm-yard stood at such a 
distance from the mansion as to preclude any 
ehance of the flames catching the latter, no- 
thing would content the female portion of the 
household except a precipitate retreat to the 
Lion ; where, and in the vicarage, which was 
thrown open to as many as it could contain, 
they were accommodated for the night Mr. 
Smith himself did not, however, follow this 
example. He repaired, on the contrary, to 
the seat of the conflagration, and did his best 
to awaken among the many spectators that 
were assembled there before him a spirit of 
leal and activity in doing good. But he was 
iQCoessful in this only up to a certain point. 
They did not insult him personally as they had 
done the Dadds's. A few, likewise, worked at 
the ttigines or carried water; but the large 
majority stood by with their hands in their 
pockets, till, one after another, the whole of 
the stacks were ignited, and the triumph of 
the destroyer was complete. But why pursue 
these details farther ? That night, in four of 
the farms within the Union, two of which lay 
in the parish of Waltham itself, great fires 
were lighted ; and when the dawn of the next 
day came on, there remained in the several 
yards and places where the calamity befel, 
DOthing more than the smouldering ashes of 
an autumn's harvesting. 
24 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

THE USE OF THE GAME-LAWS. 

The state of consternation into which the 
neighbourhood was thrown by the events re- 
ferred to in the last chapter, beggars all de- 
scription. It seemed as if the times of the 
troubles were come back in a more hideous 
form than ever. For the open rioter you 
may oppose, if yon be strong enough, or put 
down by military force, should such be re- 
quired; but against the attack of the midnight 
incendiary there is no guarding; and from 
the thought of returning to the system of 
watching their own property, the owners and 
occupiers of land recoiled. Of course the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department 
was made acquainted with the catastrophe ; 
and handbills were stuck up, and advertise- 
ments sent to all the newspapers, offering 
large rewards to such as should inform on the 
perpetrators of the crime. But the money 
spent in these arrangements would have been 
as well in the pockets of the individuals who 
proposed them. No discovery was effected. 
Not a soul came forward to charge his neigh- 
bour with the ofience, though a whisper went 
round from homestead to homestead, that the 
names of the perpetrator or perpetrators were 
known to many. But a rather curious result 
ensued. The handbills were neither torn down 
nor defaced ; but the morning after they had 
been posted up, when men came to examine 
them, each had a printed postscript appended 
to it, to this efiect : 

" It*s the war of the rich against the poor. 
Let the rich look to it I" 

The occurrence of these frightful circum- 
stances interrupted, as may be supposed, the 
even tenor of the poaching arrangements 
which Black Will had made. His trusty men 
were not forthcoming at his call. A new 
train of ideas seemed to have entered into their 
minds, which he did not succeed in interrupt- 
ing till an interval of nearly a week had 
elapsed, during which time no fresh instance 
of incendiarism was spoken of. Meanwhile, 
the terror of the ladies of the Smith family 
continued as urgent as ever. Nothing should 
induce them, they declared, to reside at the 
Grange any more. They did not dare to go 
abroad ; they shook and trembled as they sat 
at home ; and, at length, to the astonishment 
of the neighbourhood, they packed up their 
traps and departed. They were not, however, 
accompanied by Mr. Smith and his son Au- 
gustus. These gentlemen determined to put 
a bold face upon the matter, and to fight it 
out, as the old stock broker expressed himself, 
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should he endanger all that he owned in the 
county by the struggle. 

A week has elapsed since the breaking out 
of the fires, and though there is still gloom on 
all men's countenances, the agony of terror 
seems to have subsided. Business is flowing 
again in its usual channels. The board of 
guardians meets as heretofore ; and whether 
it was that the representatives of the different 
parishes had taken fright, or that the gentle- 
men of the neighbourhood began to discover 
that they were permitting themselves to be 
led by the lord of the Grange beyond the 
law*8 strictest requirements, certain it is, that 
in cases of sickness, and here and there of old 
age, out-door relief was afforded ; — though to 
the young and healthy the house was still of- 
fered as the sole alternative between them and 
want. At first, too, there seemed to be an 
inclination to abandon the new style of ma- 
nagement of which Mr. Smith was the author. 
Here and there a farmer, whether frightened 
into the arrangement or not, took on pretty 
nearly the full proportion of his men, as of 
old — and paid them at something like the old 
rate of wages. But this was a step beyond 
the limits of Mr. Smith's forbearance. He 
blamed it exceedingly. He even rebuked, in 
the board-room, the persons who had taken 
it, and spoke of fear as the sole influencing 
motive. Whereupon the true John Bull spirit 
became roused, and the mercenary principle 
backing it up, and, perhaps, being to the full 
as efficient, the men were all discharged again, 
and confusion became worse confounded than 
ever. 

Such was the state of public feeling, such 
the condition of the neighbourhood generally, 
when Black Will arrived one evening at the 
Jolly Sailor, where he found the young 
Browns still resident, and where, in due time, 
there came, one by one, to join them, nine or 
ten of the most desperate characters within a 
circle of forty miles. 

They had some supper of course ; they 
drank a fair portion of beer and spirits, though 
not enough to intoxicate any of them ; and 
seeing the hands of the clock pointing to half- 
past eleven. Black Will said, "Look out, 
you Jessy, and see what sort of a night it is 
— and, Diddler, serve out the traps— let each 
man have his instrument" 

Jessy did as she was desired, and brought 
back a report that the night was clear, and 
the moon just rising. " They could have dis- 
pensed with the latter," Will said, "but it 
didn't much signify ; they were bent on mis- 
chief to-night; they wouldn't stand no non- 
sense; — so look sharp, Jerry, let's have the 
tools, for it's time we were jogging." 

Mr. Diddler obeyed the ]>oacher's commands. 



and retiring for a brief space, came back laden 
with three guns, three nets, six large bags or 
sacks, nine enormous bludgeons, and four or 
five clasp-knives. These he threw down upon 
the table ; whereupon Will, grasping a fowl- 
ing-piece, poised it to and fro, and desired his 
companions to help themselves. " This is the 
dodge for me," cried he ; " Brown Bess has 
done me some service before ; and she'll do 
as much and may be more to-night. Who'll 
have the other guns ?*' 

The men hung back : they were all ready 
enough to violate the law ; but there seemed 
to be among them a considerable shynen as to 
shewing any preference for a weapon vhich» 
if used at all in conflict, would probably occa* 
sion death. At last George Brown set the 
example. " What's the odds ?" exclaimed hc^ 
as he took up another of the guns ; " we*re not 
going to interfere with them if they don't in- 
terrupt us ; and for my part, I'd as leave carry 
this as a stick. It'll do to bring the long taik 
from their roosts, which a stick won't.** And 
George's logic being accepted as condusife 
by three or four who, till he spoke out, seemed 
slow to trust themselves, the last of the goas 
became an object of competition, and Bangs 
Maxted got it. 

The gang were now equipped ; for a qiuuh 
tity of lucifer-matches was done up in each 
bag, and the guns leading the way, the whole . 
sallied forth in profound silence. They took 
a direction apart from the mansion-house, and 
made for a preserve which, as it had not 
been visited for some time past, must, they 
concluded, be well stocked. It is worthy of 
remark, that the season for legitimate shootiog 
was over ; that the animals of the chase, de* 
livered from the fear of immediate persecution 
by man, were beginning to seek their forms 
and nests, in obedience to the first of nature*i 
impulses. But this was a consideration which 
did not much weigh with the present partj. 
They were bent, as they expressed it, on mis- 
chief. They were going to make a dean 
sweep of the covers, preparatory to the mi* ' 
gration of the leading members of their body 
to some new field of operations; and if they 
should destroy the young with the old, theloM 
would be that of others ; they would not feel 
it. Accordingly they trudged along, keeping 
close to the edge of the wood, till they gained 
the point at which they were aiming; then 
they crossed the stile, and spread themselves 
over the surface of uneven ground ; where low 
springs were abundant, and here and there 
a tall tree offered its branches as convenient 
roosting-places to scores of pheasants. 

There is a neat cottage, distant from the 
hollow into which the poachers have plunged, 
about a mile, or perhaps something less. It 
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stands on the outskirt of the park by which 
the Grange is surrounded, and being covered 
with China-roses and other creepers, and 
fronted with a pretty rustic portico, over 
which flowers in the season are trained, 
it presents to the eye of taste many attrac- 
tions, and is very generally admired. In 
a clean little parlour within this cottage a 
mao and a woman are sitting : the man 
about eight^and-thirty years of age, though he 
may look a year or two older ; the latter not 
more than eight-and-twenty, ifshe be so much, 
and an exceedingly tidy and gentle-looking 
creature. A door ajar, that communicates 
between this parlour and a bedroom, enables 
us to cateh the heavy breathing of sleepers. 
They are the keeper's three children that 
Ua tlMTSy in perfect health, and blessed at 
fthoM Moment with sound and refreshing slum- 
ber; and the father and mother seem to be 
aware of the extent of the blessing, and to be 
grateful for it At the same time there is 
something wrong with both of them. Man- 
ton has not laid aside an article of his clothing ; 
on the contrary, he sits in his arm-chair with 
his leggins buttoned, and a velveteen jacket 
on, and a comforter about his neck ; while a 
glazed hat and a greatcoat, resting beside a 
double-barrelled gun on the table near, seem 
to indicate that he either has been lately 
abroad, or proposes soon to sally forth. 

His wife, who is far advanced in the family- 
way, looks anxiously, first at him, and then 
through a chink in Uie shutter at the night, 
and says, 

** Are you going to-night, William ? The 
aeaaon's over, and your anxiety may cease 
too; nobody has come heretofore, and they 
won't come now. Don't go to-night, Wil- 
liam, there's a good fellow. I can't tell why, 
but Vm more than usually nervous to-night 
I shall be quite ill if you leave me." 

"Silly Mary, silly Mary," replied Man- 
ton, " why should you be more nervous to- 
night than other nights ? You remind me that 
the season's over, and that therefore there's 
no chance of Black Will and his gang inter- 
fering ; and yet you say that if I go my rounds 
you will be ill. Look at the night, lass ; isn*t 
it as clear and bright as can shine ? Go to 
bed like a dear, and get to sleep as fast as 
you can; and 1*11 be with you again before 
you know whether it's night or morning." 

** 1 won't lie down till you return, William. 
I'm sure that if you go out something will hap- 
pen. And am't the watchers all discharged ? 
What could you do single-handed, if Black 
Will and his gang were there ? Don't go, Wil- 
liam, if you love me ; I'll cry if you do." 

" Mary, Mar}', silly Mary I" replied Man- 
ton, with a laugh, and rising as he spoke, 



"you forget that we've only discharged the 
men that, after all, were least trustworthy. 
There's Ben and Bob to go with me, and old 
Towser there, worth half a dozen poachers at 
the least So don't make a goose of yourself. 
Besides, the season's over." 

" You will go, then ?" 

" I must, love, I must ; and hark, here come 
the lads and their four-footed companion." 

Man ton was right. He was yet speaking, 
when there fell a knock on the door, which 
being answered with a loud "Come in," in 
there came, sure enough, two strapping young 
fellows, under-keepers, each with a stick in 
his hand, and a noble shaggy Newfoundland 
dog at their heels. 

"Ah, Towser, my boy I" cried the keeper, as 
the huge beast, wagging his tail, sprang to- 
wards his master, " are you there, old fellow ? 
Well, come along; you won't have much to 
do, but you're always good company. And 
what will you have, lads ? A glass of ale ere 
we start, or will you wait till we return ?" 

"We'll take it when the beat's over," re- 
plied they. " Which way do you propose to 
go?" 

" We'll begin, I think," said Manton, « at 
Bogley Wood. I don't suppose we'll meet 
any body to-night — it's too clear, the moon is 
too high. But we may as well walk through 
all the chief preserves; so give us a hand 
with the greatcoat, Bob : and Mary, you'll just 
put some bread and cheese on the table, and 
I'll draw the ale myself when we come back." 

So saying, the keeper, assisted by one of 
the young men, thrust his arms into his great- 
coat ; and after kissing his wife affectionately, 
and bidding God bless her, took up his gun, 
and led the way into the open air. 

With what a tottering step did Mary, as 
soon as the door closed upon her, move to 
the window, and undo the shutter I W^ith 
what a throbbing heart she gazed through the 
glass, till their tall forms gradually disappeared 
beneath the shadow of the copse-wood I She 
then bethought her of the light task which 
her husband had given her to perform, and 
was shaking the cloth out of its folds prepara- 
tory to spreading it on the table, when the 
report of a gun rang in her ear like a death- 
knell. Was the sound heard by her alone? 
By no means. Manton and hb companions 
caught it just as they were crossing the park- 
fence ; and, in a moment, the whole plan of 
their operations was changed. 

" It's in Luck's-bottom, Shaves," cried one 
of the under-keepcrs. 

" No doubt of it," replied Manton. " Let's 
back again, lads. They're bold to set about 
it in a clear moon-light like this. However, 
we'll spoil their sport for them." 



Away back again across the park ran the 
keepers. Towser, not less alive than they 
to the nature of the business on band, threw 
up his tail, and with his bristles all on end, 
trotted close to their heels* And time it 
was, if they desired to preserve any stock at 
all, from which against another year to breed 
creatures for their master's amusement, that 
they should spoil the sport that was going 
on at Luck*s-bottom. For great had been the 
slaughter already committed; and as Black 
Will and his people moved steadily on — smok- 
ing when they could, and firing when the 
match failed them, there seemed to be a toler- 
ably good chance that tlie best preserves about 
the manor would be emptied. On, therefore, 
ran tlie keepers; till suddenly, just where one 
wood ended, and there was a pretty broad 
space of springs ere you came to another, a 
voice challenged. Towser answered with a 
suppressed growl. 

^* Stand back," shouted some one. " Don't 
advance another step as you value your lives." 
" That's he, that's he," cried Manton, in a. 
low but firm tone, ** at him, Towser, at him, boy." 
Away rushed the dog, and in an instant a 
shriek, and a crash among the bushes, gave 
notice that one poacher was down. Forward 
sprang the keepers; whereupon, from right 
and left, thrice their number and more, closed, 
as it were, upon their own centre, and Manton 
and his men were again commanded to fall 
back. Then followed almost immediately the 
levelling a gun, simultaneously with which 
Man ton's double- barrel rose to his shoulder, 
aud as both pieces exploded it would have 
been difficult for the most acute of hearing to 
tell which trigger had first received the pres- 
suie of the finger. But the results were not 
the same. Manton sustained no hurt. A 
shower of shot passed him by, but none struck 
him. The poacher dropped : yet brief was 
the triumph, if such it may be called, on the 
side of the game-keepers. Another discharge 
from the body of the intruders was delivered 
with a truer aim; for when his young men 
looked for their leader, he lay a bleeding 
corpse at their feet 

There was fierce conflict after this. Wild 
with rage, and thirsting for revenge, the under- 
keepers closed with the assailants, and dealt 
their blows right and left, as men usually do 
who fight for life. Towser also, having placed 
his first adversary hors de cambatt sprang to the 
rescue, and, as if trained so to fight, bounded 
now here, now there ; seizing one man by the 
leg, another by the arm; knocking a third 
down with the weight of his body, and leav- 
ing him there, that a fourth might be encoun- 
tered. It was a terrible affray ; and the odds 
against the law and its supporters were tre- 



mendous. But even a bad law — snd bad 
laws they are which minister to battle and 
to crime — has a moral force in it which is 
every where felt. The poachers^ in spite of 
the best efforts of two or three to stop them, 
gradually gave ground. The keepers were 
so bruised and fatigued that they coald not 
follow ; and thus the one party escaped, while 
the other remained masters of the field and 
of some scores of dead pheasants and hares, 
and of several sacks, bludgeons, and broken 
guns, wherewith it was littered. 

CHAPTER L. 

BLOOD CRIES FOR BLOOD. 

Who shall describe the state of Maotons 
widow, when, within one short hour af their 
parting, the body of her husband was c^arried 
in, mutilated and cold? The poacher's shot 
had taken effect on the upper part of his head» 
blowing away that brow which had never 
frowned upon her, and extinguishing for ever 
the light of those eyes which were sustenanee 
and light to herself and her little ones. WIh^ 
likewise, shall speak of the wild grief of the 
miserable woman who, in her mean and dirty I 
hut, where six children were crowded together, 
learned from Black Will as he passed by lo 
haste, that Maxted lay stark and stiff in 
Molland Shaws? Much she had suffered 
throughout the by -gone winter ; for her hovel 
was not weather- tight, and pinching cold had 
often enough added its sting to the miseries 
of hunger and of nakedness. But this was die 
crowning calamity of the whole. She had 
long expected that mischief would ensue; 
she had often foretold it ; she had warned 
Maxted that nothing was to be got by fight- 
ing against the gentlemen, or associating with 
a bad man like Black Will. But he wouldn't 
listen to her. He said that the gentlemen 
would neither find him work nor give relief 
except in the house, and he could not stand 
the imprisonment there; he'd rather go to gad 
at once — if so be fortune didn't favour him. 
But thus, but thus — to have him killed out- 
right — oh, she never so much as dreamed 
that such would be his end. Alas ! alas 1 these 
were both grievous cases : yet are they not of 
continual recurrence? For of all the fruitful 
nourishers of crime — of all the successful pro- 
pagators of misery — youf over-stocked pre- 
serves — with the laws which sanction the 
abuse — are, in this country, and at this mo- 
ment, the most shocking. 

The family of Maxteds went of course to 
the workhouse. Poor Man ton's widow was 
better provided for, because the present was 
an instance to which, for very shame, the lord 
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of the Grange could not make the principles 
of his philosophy apply. The man had been 
killed in his service while faithfully discharg- 
ing his duty ; and the widow and the orphans 
were entitled to a pension — a poor compensa- 
tion for the loss of a husband and a father. 
Neither was the magistrate backward in insti- 
tuting such inquiries as would, he trusted, lead 
to the detection of the ruHians by whom the 
outrage had been committed. The uiider- 
keepers, though both of them ill in bed, were 
questioned as to their knowledge of the parties ; 
and though they could not just swear to the 
rest, they were confident that Jack Knowler 
and George Brown were in the gang. They 
bdieved tibat George Brown fired the shot by 
\ which poor Manton was killed. At all events, 
the flash came from a particular direction ; 
and presently when the cloud had dispersed, 
there stood Brown, with the gun clubbed in 
hk hand. Warrants were accordingly issued 
for the arrest of these parties ; and the whole 
p^^ulation of the district seemed for once to 
nde with the law against its violators. 

It is a frightful thing to feel that we have 
become objects of abhorrence to our kind. 
The weight of blood upon the soul is difficult 
to be borne ; and this the whole of the gang 
that had gone forth that night, full of courage 
and determination, from the Jolly Sailor, felt. 
Two, however, and only two, became fugitives 
at once; the others lurked about, shunning 
men's gaze as much as they could, yet ho- 
Tering round and round the haunts that were 
familiar to them. But Jack Knowler and 
George Brown disappeared altogether. Whi- 
ther had they fled ? A close and patient 
search led to the discovery that Knowler was 
last seen somewhere about Barham Downs, 
and that, accompanied by another man, he 
appeared to be pushing, as fast as he could, 
upon Maidstone. On that track the peace-offi- 
cers accordingly laid themselves, and they ran 
the scent well. He had been at Barham. He had 
passed through Baddlesmere. A man answer- 
ing his description had been observed by the 
gatekeeper at Eastwell Park, walking quickly 
in the direction of Westwell. Tidings were 
procured of him in Charing. The informants 
at this latter place did not indeed recollect 
that he had any companion with him, though 
they fancied that another person, a young man, 
who walked through the town an hour or two 
afterwards, might be the associate about whom 
they were inquiring. 

They are in Lenham now ; and there they 
ascertain that not more than half an hour pre- 
viously Knowler had begged for bread and 
got it. Spur on I spur on I The scent grows 
warm indeed. They ride at a brisk trot ; — Dar- 
bies, the red-faced constable of Waltham, an 



elderly man, but resolute; and Lockit, the 
most intelligent of all the turnkeys that do 
duty at St. Augustiu's gaol. Who is that be- 
fore them, limping and foot-sore, with a tra- ; 
vel soiled gaberdine on, and not so much as 
a bundle in his hand ? See, he looks behind. 
By Jove, he's over the fence, and into Leeds 
Park. Ride, Darbies, ride I Give your old 
black horse his head. Stick your one spur 
deep into the flank, and win the gate there, or 
your quarry will escape. And you, Lockit, 
not quite so much accustomed to this system 
of proceeding, you mustn't think now whe- 
ther a man can sit a horse when he gallops. 
Away, away I Keep your eye upon him still. 
The paling is not so lofty but that you may 
see over it, and the extent of the park is con- 
siderable. He is running through the drive 
at the edge of the upper pond. He's now 
by the moat ; and if he but succeed in putting 
the castle between himself and you, you may 
be puzzled to take up the track again. How- 
ever, here's the gate. Now sharp to the left. 
Now cut ofl* all your angles. Never mind 
keeping the pathway to-day. We'll explain it 
all to the estimable owner of that noble man- 
sion ; and he'll forgive you the trespass if you 
ride down his young grass. But where is 
Knowler? — Gone I 

They ride furiously down the avenue. They 
spur along the edge of the moat, and up the 
narrow causeway, leaving the ruined barba- 
can on one hand. They swerve a little to 
the right, and compass the rise of the hill, but 
not a vestige of the fugitive can they dis- 
cover. 

« We're at fault, Darbies," excliumed Lockit, 
not sorry to pull up, and looking very much 
as if such a serious bumping in a saddle didn't 
agree with him. ** The fox has taken the earth 
somewhere. Are there any holes hereabouts?" 

'< I have it," cried Darbies. ^' He's earthed, 
sure enough. We'll find him in a hole among 
the ruins there. I remember it long ago, when 
I was a boy about this very place. We used 
to play hide-and-seek there in my young days." 

Darbies was right. In a hollow, formed 
partly by the decay of the old tower, and 
partly worked out for purposes of defence, 
when archers and stout Saxon spearmen held 
it, lay Jack Knowler, speechless, powerless, 
exhausted ; having travelled in one day up- 
wards of forty miles ; and except with the 
morsel of bread which he obtained at Len- 
ham, never having broken his fast since he 
set out. He gave himself up without an eflbrt ; 
and proud men were his captors, as in their 
own little way they had a right to be. But 
where was Brown ? 

" He didn't know." 

« Hadn't they started together ?" 

I 
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« No." 

<< Was Brown behind them, then, after all?*' 

Knowler supposed so, for he had seen no- 
thing of him since they parted at the outside 
of the wood. They had all shifted, each for 
himself. 

The peace-officers were disappointed, of 
course ; but it was something to have caught 
one of the two. He must get up. Darbies 
would give him a lift on the croup of the black 
horse, and they'd spend the night in Lenham. 
They did so ; but all the jollification was with 
the worthy representatives of justice. The 
prisoner got food and drink — good food, and 
good drink, too. But there were iron brace- 
lets on his wrists, which hindered him from 
undressing ; and whatever sleep he got, came 
to him while stretched upon a settle in the 
kitchen. 

Where was George Brown all this while ? 
ay, and Jem also? The latter question we 
will answer first. Jem took no part at all in 
the tragical operations of that night : he had 
accepted a bludgeon and net, because he was 
ashamed to exhibit in his brother's presence 
signs of timidity ; but he hung in the rear while 
the column was moving, and seized the first 
opportunity to fling from him the implements 
with which he had been supplied, and to flee 
as if for life. He did not return to the Jolly 
Sailor, but betook himself to a sort of beggars' 
hotel in Muddleton — where it was proved, by 
the testimony of various witnesses, that he 
must have been when the fray in Molland 
Shaws was going on. George, on the other 
hand, had gone through with his work. It 
was not his gun that struck down Manton; 
Black Will himself was charged by Knowler 
with having performed this feat : but George 
dealt some severe blows too; and poor Towser, 
whose brains were scattered about the trunk 
of a tree, seemed to have come in for one of 
them. George therefore felt, ere morning 
dawned, that Waltham was no place for him ; 
but he did not try, like Knowler, to escape by 
speed of foot: on the contrary, he betook him- 
self to the marshes ; and, lying down in a dry 
ditch not far from the river^side, purposed to 
himself, so soon as night should close, to steal 
away to Margate, and smuggle himself in the 
steerage of a steam-boat to London. 

It was late in the day, and the sun, getting 
down into the west, was preparing to bid our 
hemisphere good night, when George, who 
had lain securely, yet not much at his ease, 
for many hours, was startled by hearing the 
tread of a horse's hoofs on the soft turf near 
him. There was a high embankment at this 
part of the marshes, which interposed between 
the pasture-land and the waters, and in times 
of floods saved the latter from more than 



a partial inundation. The embankment in 
question was raised perhaps three feet above 
the grass. It stood, at ordinary high-tide, four 
feet, or four and a half, above the level of 
the river, and being steep as a plummet-line, 
shewed to him who looked down from it, i 
dark, deep pool, disturbed doubtless by a pretty 
strong current — yet a current so regular in 
its course that no eye could have detected, 
from a distance of threescore yards, thai the 
river was flowing. Under this emtiankment, 
or, to speak accurately, in one of the grips 
or smaller ditches that emptied themselves by 
sluices cut through the bank into the river, 
George was lying. His heart beat Tiolently 
as the noise of the hoofs caught his ear, for 
it came every moment nearer — not ku^ 
riedly, but with great deliberatiooy as if the 
horseman, whoever he might be, was riding 
at his leisure. Now George was alarmed only 
because his conscience told him that the deeds 
done over-night were crying for vengeance. 
Had he been as he once was, a sound like this 
would have given him no disturbance; for wild- 
fowl shooting is universally practised in the 
marsh-lands of east Kent, and the passer-by 
would have concluded, as a matter of course, 
that George was engaged in watching for 
ducks. Now, however, the case was different; 
even a stranger would be a formidable enemy 
to him, because his ear told him that the 
horseman was riding in the direction of Wal- 
tham ; and once there, all the news of the 
affray with the keepers would be communi- 
cated to him; and then it would come out 
that he had passed a man hiding in a ditch, 
and the constables would be upon his track 
ere an opportunity was afforded of reaching 
the sea -side. With a stealthy movement, 
therefore, George looked up. Gracious hea- 
vens, what a vision met him I It was Frank 
Dadds, returning alone from the inspection 
of his father's sheep, riding carelessly, as men 
are apt to do when they apprehend no dan- 
ger near, and looking as indifierent as if that 
very river had not ingulfed the object of his 
fancy, and the child which owed to him its 
brief acquaintance with the world. 

The fathers say that there are temptations 
presented to us which, because of their over* 
whelming force, seem to come direct from the 
source of all evil. George Brown appeared at 
that moment to come under the influence of 
one of these. How horrid were the images that 
chased each other through his brain! Had not 
God sent the man here to suffer the fate that he 
deserved ? It was not a hundred yards from 
the ditch in which he w^as now lying that the 
bodies of his sister and her infant had been 
found. How dark the water was too, and how 
deep I These were the thoughts that crowded 
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opon George, as with only eyes and fore- 
head raised above the bank he watched the 
^adual approach of one whom, of all human 
beings, he hated the most Frank came on. He 
ia within a few yards of the grip now. He is 
managing his horse so as to guide it along the 
narrow plank that bridges over the ditch where 
George lies hidden. He is about to give the 
aninud his head, when, as if rising from be- 
neath the earth, George Brown confronts him. 
Not a drop of blood remains in the young 
man's cheek ; he trembles in his saddle ; yet 
by a strong effort endeavours to keep his on- 
ward course, and with great civility and a 
filtering voice begs George to stand out of 
tbe way. George's hand is upon the young 
man's bridle. 

**rve wished for this, I've prayed for this, 
and it is given me. Do you remember Bessy 
Brown, and the old man her father, and where 
ahe DOW lies, and what it was that sent her 
there?" 

''I do, George, I do. I remember them 
both with deep, deep sorrow. I'd give all 
that I'm worth in this world to bring her back 
again. Fli not sleep till I've put the old man 
in the way of doing well for himself again." 

^ Liar I you shsdl sleep sound where she 
slept before you are a moment older." 

And the work of a moment it was. A 
violent wrench of the wrist — a throwing back 
of the horse upon his haunches — the slipping 
of the hind legs over th6 edge — a plunge or 
two with the fore feet — a cry from the rider 
— and heels over head they go both into that 
dark water I Horse and man came up again ; 
but they were parted. The horse struck out 
for the bank ; it was too steep for him to 
scramble up. The man followed, threw his 
arms in the air, disappeared, and was swept 
towards the sea by the strong current of the 
river. 



CHAPTER LI. 

HOW TO DEPART IN PEACE. 

Meanwhile the insidious malady under 
which Charles Jacobson had so long laboured 
was accomplishing its purpose with unerring 
certainty. His strength went from him from 
day to day. His form was wasted to a sha- 
dow. The hectic flush was on his cheek con- 
tinually; and his eyes, naturally large, and 
bright, and dark blue, became larger, and 
brighter, and darker than ever. Still he was 
either unconscious, or would not allow, that 
any thing extraordinary was the matter. He 
went about the duties of the parish as he had 
ever done, and persisted in going through 
with the entire service on the Sunday; though 



at its conclusion, he more than once fainted. 
But this state of things could not continue 
long. He was at last driven to acknowledge 
that the animal part of him was failing ; and 
then, and not till then, would he consent to 
his sister's often-repeated proposal, that Mr. 
Holtum, the medical attendant of the family, 
should be sent for. 

When it comes to this — when he who has 
long struggled against the endeavours of mor- 
tality acknowledges that he is beaten — the ad- 
vance of the conqueror towards his final tri- 
umph is usually rapid. So it was, at least, in 
Charles's case. Though he gave himself un« 
repiningly into Mr. Hokum's hands, and with 
the obedience of a child attended to all his 
prescriptions, the disease gained ground upon 
him with giant strides, and it was seen by all 
that he was dying. To-day he yielded to Mr. 
Hokum's remonstrance and kept within doors, 
though a sick neighbour would have welcomed 
a visit from him gratefully. To-morrow he 
himself admitted that it would be necessary 
to provide against the approaching Sabbath ; 
and the third day he did not quit his chamber 
till noon. But why go on with these details? 
Before a week had expired from the date when 
medical assistance was first called in, Charles 
kept his bed ; and Mr. Holtum felt that the 
distressing duty had devolved upon him of 
assuring those whose happiness seemed to 
centre in that one man, that his dissolution 
might be looked for almost at any moment 

Oh ! none can tell till experience has shewn 
them, how terrible the announcement is which 
warns us of the departure from among us of 
the one living thing in whose society our best 
earthly hopes are bound up; whose presence 
sufficed to put anxiety to sleep, and to chase 
away care, be it ever so urgent I-— Oh ! none can 
tell till experience has taught it, the deadening, 
stupifying weight of the blow which falls, before 
the breath has left that form, over which we 
would gladly hang, even in its weakness, for everl 
It is a dreadful wrench, this parting with our 
whole earthly treasure. For though the hope 
be not extinguished that we but lend it to 
the Lord,— not then, not at that dark, dark 
hour is its influence acknowledged. The good 
old vicar and his wife— the father and mother 
of that favourite son — and almost more than 
either, Amy, his second half, had no strength so 
much as to believe that a crisis of the sort 
was possible. They heard the medical man 
pronounce Charles's doom; yet they could 
scarcely be said to understand him; for they 
walked about without a tear upon their cheeks, 
as they do who walk in a dream. 

It was not so with Charles. He felt that 
he was dying. He smiled, as with a feeble 
voice he talked of bringing his journey to an 
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end and going home. His speech, too, was 
ever full of cheering to others. ^ Don't grudge 
me this, dearest Amy, that I escape a little 
earlier than yourself. Yon will not tarry long ; 
and will it not be sweet if it be granted to your 
brother that he shall be the first to greet you 
at that golden gate, which is even now opening 
to receive him? Don*t look so sad, dearest 
Amy, nor you my father, nor you mine own 
mother. I am not going to quit you ; I will 
be near you when you know it not; and 
often in the stillness of night, and, sweeter far, 
when you are at your devotions, you will be 
aware that the spirit that you loved hovers 
about you." 

It is a blessed thing, when time has in some 
degree softened the anguish of the wound, to 
recall and ponder over the parting words of 
those who in our presence have passed from 
earth to heaven. But let not him who is as yet 
ignorant of the reality, imagine that when the 
hour of trial comes, it will go again lightly. 
The very beauties of the character that are 
then displayed, the very depth and fervour 
of the devotional feeling, tend but to make us 
more the slaves of that grief which is human, 
and if too much indulged kills. However, the 
family of St Brides, for they were all collected 
there by this time, never seemed to have enough 
of the dying saint's assurances. And as to 
his wishes, these were laws to them ; and one 
especially, as his strength faded faster, Amy 
haistened to accomplish. 

"I should like to see our beautiful friend once 
more. Amy. I should like to bid her fare- 
well. Do you think that she will come to me ? 
and Sir James, surely he will not grudge this 
to either of us." 

^ Oh, Charles, I am sure that she will come. 
Not one among us all seems to mourn more 
bitterly over the severance that awaits us 
than she. Twice, thrice a-day she is among 
us. Her very health seems to be affected by 
it I am sure that she will come." 

^* Can it be to-day. Amy ? I feel that my 
hours are numbered, and I should like to 
speak to them both, — not together, no, no, 
— but apart ; to her first, and afterwards to 
him." 

There was no need for Amy to go beyond 
the Rectory for the purpose of fulfilling the 
former of these wishes. Lady Evelyn was 
below in the drawing-room at the moment ; and 
when Amy, her eyes filled with tears, took her 
in her arms and gave her Charles's message, 
she sobbed aloud upon the shoulder of her 
friend. Pausing just long enough to recover 
some degree of composure, she followed Amy 
to the sick-room, where, wasted to a shadow, 
lay her friend ; his thin cheek pink with fever 
and excitement, and the eye, beautiful in its 



decay, looking more like a thing of another 
world than of this. 

*' God bless you, my gentle friend," and he. 
'* It b kind in you to come to my deathbed. 
Now sit down, and let us talk a little toge- 
ther. You need not go away, dearest Amy; 
from you I have no secrets. But be composed, 
Sophy — may I call you Sophy now ?*' 

'^ Call me what you will, my friend and bro- 
ther. Advise me, caution me, tell me bow to 
live that I may die as you are dying, and join 
you where sorrow and trouble come not" 

^ Is that indeed your wish ?" cried Charles 
eagerly. 

*' Indeed, and indeed I" exclaimed she, tak- 
ing his outstretched hand in hers, and kiss- 
ing it ^< Let me be where you are in the 
world beyond the grave, and I shall be blessed 
indeed." 

*' Then let me speak out at last Let me 
say to you that for long years your Image 
has been present with my soul continually,— 
not as the object of any earthly love^ but as 
something far higher — as one whom I could 
have chosen for my friend here — as my sharer 
in all that is bright of promise and of hope 
hereafter. Yet not to tell you this have I 
now sent for you. Sophy-Dearest Sophy, you 
have a part to play upon earth, which, how- 
ever difficult it may appear to be, yoo will be 
strengthened to play well if you so desire it 
Yield up all your wishes to him with whom 
your fate is united; study his very weak- 
nesses ; give no offence to the most unreason- 
able of his prejudices. Forgive me, dearest, if 
I wound, but this is not a time to deceive, or to I 
mislead. Seek no more the admiration of men. 
The angels that are in heaven admire and love 
you now ; they will more and more assimilate 
your nature to theirs in proportion as yon 
teach yourself to look upwards. Hide do* 
thing, do not try to hide any thing. Confi- 
dence once lost is not easily regain^, yet the 
most suspicious temper may be subdued, and 
will be subdued, by habitual candour. And, 
above all, remember that this is not your home. 
I am weary. I am faint I am going home 
before you. Will you come again once, jast 
once, ere I depart?" 

Poor Lady Evelyn I never till now had dl 
that was truly noble within her been stirred. 
Nor was it the least convincing proof of thi^ 
that in spite of the agonising joy wherewith 
she listened to Charles while thus addressing 
her, she yielded without a moment's resistance, 
and suffered herself to be led by Amy out of 
the sick-room. 

Charles was quite exhausted. He lay for 
half an hour motionless ; and then opening his 
eyes, requested, partly by signs, partly in t 
whisper, that Amy, who never quitted him> 



would give him wine. She had been desired 
to do this, as often as he should seem to be 
ainkiog ; and she gave it now, — whereupon he 
revived* 

** Could I see Sir James?" asked he* 
Sir James was sent for, and came at once. 
There was much natural kindness of heart in 
him, which a mistaken view of human society 
had impaired, but not destroyed. He there- 
fore obeyed the first summons, and was soon 
■oted where, some time previously, his wife 
had been. He could not look upon that faded 
face without weeping ; and, when Charles took 
his hand, there was a pressure interchanged 
which told of the absolute oblivion, on both 
aidesi of every vestige of unkindness. 

**You will forgive me any unintentional 
pain that I may have inflicted upon you. God 
knowelh that I desired only your good, and 
tKe good of one, of whom, with my dying 
hreatty I would speak as I have ever done, — 
hoih respectfully and affectionately.*' 

Sir James could not answer. He could only 
indicate, by a second pressure of the hand, 
thatthesp^tker's meaning was understood, and 
his wbh gratified. 

**Be kind to her, Sir James. Trust her 
always. She will never deceive you, if you give 
her your confidence. You were the object of 
her early love. Never do either her or your- 
self the injustice to suppose that another can 
come between you. You will not be ofiended 
at thisy dear sir ?'* 

*'Oh, no, no, Jtfcobson. I feel that your 
advice is good; and, with God*s blessing, I 
promise you, that, come what will, I shall do 
my best to remember and act up to it*' 

^And this with God's blessing ?'* demanded 
Charles. 
** Even so,** replied Sir James. 
^ Then there is no scepticism — no infidelity 
about you, after all?" 

'*I hope not, Charles; and I believe not. 
At least, if there be ; — in this, too, I will use my 
best endeavour to think more wisely. 1 may 
Dot, perhaps, look at every great truth through 
the same medium with others ; but the truths 
of which we have spoken together are here — 
they are in my heart; and never again shall 
my lips belie what my spirit assents to." 

<< Oh, how happy I am I And now, will you 
let Lady £velyn come up ?*' 

The wish, as expressed, was acceded to at 
once; and not even her husband's presence had 
the efiect that day of throwing an unnatural 
constraint over the lady*s manner. She sat 
down beside Sir James, and gazed on Charles's 
face, while the tears chased one another over 
her cheeks. 



** I am going to make a strange request for 
myself," said he, '* and I make it in the pre- 
sence of both of you. Will you, my dear, 
dear friend, cut a lock of that beautiful hair 
from your head, that Amy may tie it round 
my neck, and that it may go with me to the 
grave ?'* 

In a moment Lady Evelyn had severed one 
of those rich, dark curls which hung luxu- 
riantly over her neck, and with her own hand 
tied the riband round it which Amy handed 
her. " I will myself put it on," cried she ; 
** and, when we meet again in a better world, 
I will, by this token which you wear, claim 
you as my brother and my friend." 

It was a severe trial this to a man of Sir 
James's natural temperament. Yet so deeply 
had the words of the dying man sunk into his 
heart, and so entirely was he convinced of 
their justice, that he not only made no move- 
ment to stay this remarkable proceeding, but 
appeared greatly moved by it. And, when 
the deed was done, and she stooped over her 
dying friend, and kissed him. Sir James, as 
she rose, took her in his arms, and she wept 
upon his shoulder. 

" And now, farewell," whispered Charles. 
" I have done with earth for ever." 

Sir James and Lady Evelyn withdrew, the 
latter well nigh in a fainting state ; and Charles 
Jacobson never saw them more. 

It seemed as if there had been granted to the 
young man strength enough only to go through 
with this business. Other matters, at which 
the sagacious reader has doubtless guessed, he 
had long ago arranged ; for the love which 
his friend Guy avowed for the sister who was 
dear to him as his own soul, was approved of by 
all parties; Sir Marmaduke in this, as in every 
thing else, postponing considerations, of which 
the world thinks much, to his son's happiness. 
And, indeed, if Charles's health had not given 
way with such a sudden rebound, it had been 
arranged that the wedding was to take place 
in the early summer. But this was, of course, 
impossible now ; and though Guy set off* as 
soon as Amy's letter reached him, he did not 
arrive at Saint Brides in time to receive 
Charles's last benediction ; for that night his 
spirit went from him. He slept, and between 
sleeping and waking he breathed the name 
of "Sophy, beautiful Sophy," and bade her 
follow him. But he was wide awake, and his 
eyes open, when, with a solemnity that told of 
a real presence there, he spoke to bright crea- 
tures, that were to' herald him to joy, and told 
them that he was ready. 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

SHEWING HOW, WHEN THE PLAY IS ENDED, 
THE ACTORS QUIT THE STAGE. 

The principal events of our history being 
thus narrated, and some of the leading cha- 
racters which we have brought before the 
reader's notice disposed of, there remains for 
us only the task — not always an easy one — of 
stating, in few words, how it fared with the 
rest, and what the results upon the parish of 
Waltham and the places adjacent were, of the 
things and accidents which arc here recorded. 
And first of the humbler actors in the drama. 
George Brown made his escape. Whither he 
fled no one knew ; but he was traced to Lon- 
don, in a Margate steamer, and there lost sight 
of. The rumour went, that he enlisted in the 
Forty-fourth Regiment of Foot; and that, 
joining the service-companies just in time to 
accompany them to Cabul, he perished in the 
ill-managed and most disastrous operations 
that followed. Jem also went for a soldier. 
Captain Martingale received him as a recruit 
into his own troop ; and, being made aware of 
the particulars of the young man's history, took 
care of him. When last heard of, he was at 
Leeds, a corporal, and a smart fellow; and 
therefore in a fair way of soon becoming a 
sergeant. 

Black Will being arrested, was, upon the 
evidence of one of his associates, convicted of 
the murder of poor Manton, and hanged. 
Jack Knowler, with the ruffian called Bangs, 
were transported for life ; and confessed that 
the robbery at Mr. Rigden's had been perpe- 
trated by them, through the help of a servant- 
girl, with whom Bangs kept company. 

The family of the Dadds's never recovered 
the shame of their son's misconduct, and the 
shock of his death. He was supposed to have 
fallen into the river by accident, for his horse 
having been lefl by the tide on the muddy 
bank, search was made for himself, and al- 
most in the very hole where Bessy Brown lay 
the seekers found him. Of course his widow 
retired to her own county. His father also 
gave notice to Mr. Smith, that after the ensu- 
ing term of Michaelmas he should not con- 
tinue to retain his farm ; and probably, had the 
feeling in the neighbourhood towards Mr. 
Smith himself been different, Mr. Dadds would 
have given place to another occupant of the 
same class, and the large-farm system been 
adhered to in its integrity. But Mr. Smith 
was by this time ill at ease in Waltham. 
To his absurd pressure of the law, in some in- 
stances to a degree unwarranted both by the 
spirit and the letter, guardians of all ranks 



began by degrees to attribute the demoralisa- 
tion of the neighbourhood. Indeed, to such ao 
extent was the feeling carried, that to ensure 
the rejection of a measure, be it ever so plau- 
sible, no more was required than that Mr. 
Smith should . propose it. Now a Tain man 
cannot endure this. Mr. Smith grew cross; 
his family declared that nothing on earth 
would bring them back to the Grange ; and 
the result was, that ere the summer passed 
by, the Grange was repurchased by Sir Mtr- 
maduke Littleboume, to the extreme deligbt 
of the whole neighbourhood. Moreover, it 
was for his son that he made the purchase ; aod 
to the Grange Guy came, foU of grief at the 
loss of his friend, full of hope that they would 
meet again, anxious to soothe his beloved 
Amy in her sorrow, and to make up, as farn 
he could, to the good old couple for the kias 
of their son ; and even more so, because dutj 
was with Guy a more important consideratioB 
than pleasure, to become what every great 
landed proprietor ought to be, the wise pro- 
tector of all that come under his influence. 

Guy Littleboume could not of course ae- 
complish a repeal of the New Poor-law, neither 
is it quite certain that he desired to do so. 
He laboured, however, and not unsuccessflilly, 
to convince his neighbours, that the more 
stringent the enactments of that measure are, 
the greater is the call upon private benevo- 
lence, and a well-regulated system of roril 
economy. His flrst step was to split Mr. 
Dadds' farm into four. In each of these por- 
tions he placed a separate tenant, not sought 
for by tender, as it were, nor yet through the, 
agency of a land-agent, but chosen by him- 
self; and two of them, Tom Collard and 
Zakery Joyner, raised from the rank of day- 
labourers. Their holdings were of course 
small, but they suflficed to keep the men and 
their families far above want ; and the sight 
of one of themselves thus winning his way, by 
good conduct, to a station such as Ihat, had 
the very best effect upon the whole body of 
agricultural labourers. 

This done, Guy resumed at once, and to a 
greater extent than ever, the allotment-sys- 
tem. He made Giles Solley his steward, for 
one of the four farms was given to him ; and 
in Giles's hands the plan was worked so ad- 
mirably, that in Waltham none, except such 
as would not labour, had any occasion to 
apply to the parish. Moreover, Guy's neigh- 
bours, paying more deference to the opinions 
of one of themselves than they would have done 
to any stranger, however wealthy, were all 
persuaded by degrees to come into a better 
arrangement. The consequence is, that the 
guardians of the union of Sheerboume begin 
to discover that their house is a great deal too 
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large fdr the purposes required of it; and 
that nobody grudges either the scanty diet 
or the restraint which are imposed within its 
walls, iuasmuch as they fall only on persons 
who are too profligate or too indolent to make 
any steady c^ort towards their own mainten- 
ance. 

Timothy Brown is in the cottage below the 
church again. Poor fellow, he will never be 
the man that he was ; but deep as the wounds 
are under which he sufl*ers, he suffers unre- 
piningly. His wife is a subdued and broken- 
spirited woman ; but she, too, goes about her 
duties ftuthfully : and his younger children 
YM fair to bring him that comfort in his latter 
days which we certainly cannot say that he 

1 deriveci from the elders. 

[ The state of parties in the Church is pretty 
mudi in those districts what it is elsewhere. 
Men of good sense, and right principles, and 
moderate views, are more and more discover- 
ing every day that a point of ceremony, be 
it ever so decent in itself, is carried at too 
expensive a price if it cost the discord of a 
parish. And hence the surplice is taking its 

j old place again, and the offertories, except at 
communion-time, dying out; and credence- 
tables, and the intoning of prayers, and bow- 
ings to the altar, and all the follies of mistaken 
zeal, giving place to that which is infinitely 
more important,-— an earnest desire to keep 
the bond of peace in the unity of the faith. 
Accordingly, while the rector of St Jude's 
has ceased to pray with his back to the people, 
and is not quite furious, as he used to be, at 
the sight of a few moderate-sized pews in his 
church, our friend Mr. Doldrums has abated 
a good deal of his horror of Puseyism, and 
begins to discover that men may be sincere 
Christians though they abstain from support- 
ing any religious societies, except such as are 
in perfect harmony with the church. Mr. 
Clairfait, however, persists in doing as he has 
done for some time back, and having fairly 
driven away all his people from the church, 
makes his boast to each stranger that may 
visit him, '* that he has not a schism-shop in 
all his parish ; and that this is more than most 
of his neighbours can boast of.*' 

What has become of the Smiths we do not 
know. The Squire, we perceive, was ousted 
for Tinborough at the election of 1841 ; and 
the last we heard of Mr. Augustus was, either 
that he had written a play, or was acting it. 
But Captain Martingale we are able to trace. 
He married Miss Smith, after all ; and, get- 
ting twenty thousand pounds on the day of 
the wedding, retired soon afterwards on half- 
pay as a major, and took up his residence in 
Florence. 

Mr. Collins, the Baptist minister, is, we 



rather think, on his travels to Sydney, or 
Botany Bay. The language which he was in 
the habit of using at public meetings gave 
offence to the government ; and he clinched 
the matter by joining in Mr. Frosts insurrec- 
tion at Merthyr Tydvil. What it was that 
took him there, we cannot guess, unless it 
were the locomotive impulse, which seems 
to be very strong in all redressers of the 
people's wrongs, from Daniel O'Connell, Mr. 
Cobden, and Mr. Benjamin D'Israeli, down to 
Feargus O'Connor. 

Need we go on ? Surely not. Amy, after 
the anguish occasioned by her brother's death 
had somewhat abated, gave her hand to Guy. 
The wedding was attended not only by the 
Vicar and his wife, but by Sir Marmaduke 
and Lady Littlebourne, by Sir James and Lady 
Evelyn, and all the SiUe of the neighbourhood. 
And a happier couple, or a more useful, you 
will no where find than the present lord and 
lady of the Grange. But our old friend the 
vicar of Waltham is drooping. He will never 
recover the loss of his favourite son ; and the 
probability is, that when he goes, as he says 
himself, to join Charles in a better world, his 
wife, who is wrapped up in him, will not long 
linger here behind him. 

Sir James Evelyn still talks of human nature, 
and contends, and in practice tries to illustrate 
his theory, that the best way of dealing with 
mankind is to apply to them plenty of soft 
sawder. He has not yet ceased to read Doc- 
tor Combe ; to write a dozen letters a day that 
contain nothing ; and in his speech to employ 
the largest words, and the most perfect plan 
of replication that the language will admit of. 
There is, however, a decided improvement in 
his mode of managing his wife ; he never con- 
tradicts nor is rude to her in company. He 
has laid aside, or appears to have done so, t!he 
unworthy suspicions, the operation of which at 
one time kept his domestic circle in a state of 
constant hot water. And his wife repays him 
by valuing his admiration and approval a 
thousand times more than she values those of 
any other living man. Once or twice she 
has said to Amy, " If I had met your brother, 
both being free, I think that there was enough 
of sympathy in our natures to have drawn us 
together." But she never indulges in this 
feeling, so as to interrupt the free course of 
duty ; and it is not impossible but that she 
may be mistaken in referring to it at all. 

One observation more, which the conduct 
and avowed opinions of Mr. Guy Littlebourne 
require from us. Guy has the greatest pos- 
sible horror of the base and unmanly clause 
in the New Poor-law, which fixes upon the 
unfortunate woman not alone the shame, but 
the pecuniary suffering consequent on an of- 
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fence to which she is seldom the tempter. He 
has managed, however, to imbue the minds 
of his neighbours with a conviction^ that there 
is a moral power, even in regard to this matter, 
of greater force than the law ; and he is de- 
termined, should he ever take his seat in par- 
liament, not to let the subject rest till, both 
on this and on other obvious points, the law 



be altered, so as to bring it nearer to men's 
views of justice, and God's dedaratiou of 
right. For this he has our hearty commend- 
ation ; and we beg to assure him that if he stand 
for the borough where our interest malnlj lies, 
it will be no fault of ours if he fail of cany- 
ing his election. 



THE END. 
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a funeral - train approaches from the other. 
Children are playing, dogs are wrangling : the 
mo6t worldly doings are going on. What 
more is wanting to complete the desecration 
of the sepulchre? Cortainly he who was 
buried here 400 years ago, lies where his 
friends deposited him. You may imagine 
what a city of the dead this must be, and 
what an enormous ground it occupies. I was 
really astonished 3'esterday. In order to reach 
the hotel of Madame Balbiani^ which is on 
the highest point of the Pera, and in a healthy 
open situation, we had to traverse two burial- 
grounds. The house itself is in the third, and 
our first egression was towards the fourth and 
fifth, which bear the names of the larger and 
(he Smaller Death-field, From the last, a mag- 
nificent prospect is obtained over the Bos- 
pkorui; but the only buildings, besides the 
nno«que8» which catch the eye, are the bar- 
nckL 

To-day I have seen one of the greatest 
curiosities of the city, — the Sultan, as he re- 
turned from the Mosque of Beglerbey to the 
palace of the same name. A sultan 1 1 What 
an abridgment and abstract of Might, Sove- 
reignty, and Pomp lie in the one expression I 
And in order to discover how far Abdul 
^€e{;ic/ corresponded to this tremendous word, 
I took my place in the street with the Turkish 
rabble, like the blackguard boys in Europe. 
The street was strewn with sand, and lined 
with soldiers in European uniform. Four 
stately led-horses of the Sultan, in the hands 
of servants, opened the procession ; then fol- 
lowed, upon beautiful horses, about a dozen 
old paschas, or officers of the household, with 
the before-mentioned brown great-coat, and 
red fez ; amongst them, a perfect monster, 
the Kislar Aga^ the chief oF the black 
eunuchs. Then a pause ; and, at length, quite 
alone, Sultan Abdul-Medjid, in a long 
dark blue cloak, above which arose his pale 
and motionless face. He rode very slowly; 
the band received him with a deafening God 
sate die King ! The soldiers struck up a 
meagre vivaJt. Not a smile passed across his 
countenance, not a glance animated his eye. 
Some thought his look firm and imposing : 
I considered it staring and glassy. As he ap- 
proached the group of Franconiau men and 
women, his horse caracoled — a very little. 
This might have been meant as an acknow- 
ledgment of their greeting. The finest things 
about him, unquestionably, were the sparkling 
diamonds in his fez^ and upon his breast. I 
hear that he has the falling sickness, or at- 
tacks of nervousness, or too extensive a harem. 
He certainly looks neither a mighty sultan 
nor a blooming youth. His palace is on the 
Atiatio side ; and we were, accordingly, obliged 



to go over in a caique^ the most uncomfort- 
able boat I ever met with. In the first place, 
it is unsafe from its construction ; and in the 
second place, it is only calculated for Turkish 
figures, who shut up like a clasp-knife as soon 
as they sit down, and, in consequence, have 
always bandy legs. You must either coil 
yourself up at the bottom of the boat upon a 
poor carpet or meagre pillow, or sit down in 
such a way that your head just projects above 
the ledge. The boatmen sit upon benches, 
in short wide linen tiousers, and shirts with 
muslin sleeves, for their labour is severe. 
Notwithstanding this light clothing, they are 
bathed in sweat ; aud face, chest, and legs 
are so embrowned by air, sun, and wind, that 
the entire man looks as if he had been 
carved out of old oak. The features of 
these men correspond with their general 
appearance; they are hard and sharp, with 
a decided expression, being neither so broad 
nor so even as amongst us. At the places 
of embarkation there is always a prodigious 
tumult, because fifty boatmen at once 
proffer you their caiques^ and because it 
is quite necessary to bargain about the 
charges. This is a Turkish as well as an Eu- 
ropean custom. In truth, so many Greeks, 
Sclavonians, lonians, Albanians, Armenians, 
Jews, and Franks live here, that one cannot 
wonder at it. Frank, is the general term 
under which the Turks comprehend all Euro- 
peans; and Frankistan, that under which 
they comprise all European countries. Rajahs 
is the name for their Christian subjects — the 
Armenians and Greeks, for instance ; and 
Giaour is the contemptuous designation of 
the Christian, in contradistinction to the Mus- 
sulman, the true believer. 

Finding ourselves upon the Asiatic shore, 
we ascended higher up the Bosphorvs to 
Gocksuy the " Heavefilg Waters" At a point 
where a streamlet pours itself into the Bos- 
phorus, a broad and somewhat undulating 
meadow-land has formed, over which the finest 
planes, elms, and oaks are scattered. This is the 
" Heavenly toaters" the favourite promenade 
of Turkish ladies. Yesterday, being Friday, 
many came ; the Quality in carriages. There 
they sit, upon carpets spread upon the ground, 
making a society of themselves, aud enter- 
taining one another as they best may, with 
gossip, sweetmeats, and tobacco ; every one 
of them veiled to the upper part of the nose 
and eyes. Men are also there, a small number 
of them, also sitting together and smoking, 
and taking no notice whatever of the women. 
However, as we see both sexes in public 
places, it cannot be said that the womeu are 
entirely cut ofl' from the men. The group 
under the trees are very picturesque, espe- 
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cially in a picture. In the reality, where 
Natur« herself is so fair and free, they are 
too lifeless and awkward ; for this ever- 
lasting squatting on the ground, which per- 
mits you to see never more than half of 
the human form, is a terrible destroyer of 
grace. Yet, well for the women when they 
are caught sitting. For what a gait I what 
crookshanks 1 what tunicd-in feet I Not a 
dancing-master, but a drill-sergeant, would I 
send them, to cure that ugly waddling 1 Well, 
it is better, afler all, that they should settle 
down. The oxen were taken from tlie car- 
riages, that they might also stretch themselves 
upon the meadow. A few provisions were 
unpacked and spread upon the carpet, and so 
the people vegetated in the open air for half 
a day. Outrageously dressed children exhi- 
bited a little more animation than their mam- 
mas, whilst dealers in confectionary, fresh 
water, and fruit, walked amongst the sitters 
bawling their wares for sale. The carriages 
to which the oxen are yoked are called arraba, 
and are very gay. They are painted in all the 
colours of the rainbow ; gold-yellow and fiery 
red predominating. The entrance is from be- 
hind, by means of a little parti - coloured 
ladder, and from eight to ten ladies sit side- 
ways inside, upon niattrasses. Two grey- 
white oxen, with mirrors and gewgaws on 
their forehead, draw this unwieldy vehicle 
slowly forwanl, ever moving under a kind of 
portable triumphal arch, which is ornamented 
with fire-coloured tassels, and is, in fact, a 
portion of the harness. An attendant, with a 
staff, walks at the side and guides them. An- 
other is frequently on horseback accompany- 
ing the carriage. Ladies belonging to the 
harem of the sultan go to Gocksu in such an 
arraba. The Bosphorus, almost without in- 
terruption, is bordered with villages and 
houses. The many windows of the latter, 
guaitled by delicate wooden trellis-work, give 
them a kind of bird-cage air. The houses 
are very small, the upper story generally pro- 
jecting over the under one ; at times simply 
forming a balcony. They must be barbar- 
ously cold in winter. Even now, the north 
wind, that blows so steadily from the Black 
Sea, is fresh enough, and renders the breakers 
on many parts of the coast so violent that, 
going against them, a man is obliged to act as 
a towing-maehine on the bank, and to draw the 
caique through the current with a line. And 
now, dear mother, have I not spent a delight- 
ful day, and has it not been right Turkish ? 



LETTER VIL 

FROM CONSTANTINOPLE TO MY MOTHER. 

Flying Visit to the Aja 8oflft--SiUtui Mahmond** Se. 
pulchre — Irene— View of the SengUo, and the Palace of 
Tschiragan. 

ConstantinopU, September 9, 1843. 

One letter upon another I I ara always 
saying, '* Now, to-day I will send off the whole 
]>acket," and I am always adding another 
sheet. To-day, dearest mother, you ought to 
have an interesting document, for I have seen 
the Sophia and the Achmed mosques ; yet ho 
hastily that I must postpone it for the present. 
I shall visit the Sophia again, and thoroughly 
inspect it at my leisure, as, indeed, I must 
look at the mosques generally. You are sor^ 
prised, perhaps, at my success, knowing that 
a firman is necessary to effect an, entrance. 
Prince JBibesko, the new Hospodar of Wal' 
lachioy has such a pa«isport, and his brother, 
his suite, and his country-men, make use of it 
Amongst the latter are an amiable couple, 
who reside in our hotel, and so it came about. 
It was a grand procession; all the men on 
horses or ponies, st>me of the former being 
splendid animals, with gold-embroidered hous- 
ings ; a throng of attendants and interprcten 
mixed up together (for every man had 
brought his own, to get all the information he 
could about every thing); other travellers, who 
joined the train when they heard its destina- 
tion ; and at the head of all — the Kawass. 
This functionary is the guard appointed by 
the sultan on such occasions, and is, more- 
over, the attendant upon ambassadors; for, 
once under his protection, you are sure of 
respect The Wallachian lady and I, after a 
little ceremonial display on the score of eti- 
(|uette, found ourselves in a horrid carriage, 
which they call a coci, (I know nothing of 
Turkish orthography, I write words down at 
I hear them pronounced, or as I understand 
them.) This coci is a small gondola-shaped 
carriage, with no springs, but with a gilded 
trellised front ; no seats but in each of the 
four comers, an oval looking-glass ; no coach- 
door, but a red ladder. Upon the flat bottom, 
which was barely covered with a little straw 
and a thin carpet, we sat at our full length, 
sighing and groaning; for we did not drive 
Turkish fashion, with nice discrimination, 
through the rugged streets, but European 
fashion, at a brisk trot, to keep up with the 
horsemen, whilst an attendant ran by our 
side to help and stop the carriage over tick- 
lish places. To make amends for this, we 
had the satisfaction of sitting in a gilded, 
though rather blackish, carriage. The whoie 
procession was, unfortunately, very tumulta- 
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OU8 and disorderly. It so happened tliat wc 
stormed the Sophia between twelve and one, 
the very time of prayer, and, therefore, we 
were aJl instantly sent out again. The katuass 
remonstrated, but in vain. An aged ecclesi- 
ai^tic held up his hands in lamentation and 
cried Allah, Allah ! and we were obliged to 
submit. A boy attempted to strike me with 
his rosar}'. But the daughter of my mother 
was not born to be struck ; she threatened so 
majestically with her forefinger that the as- 
sailant drew back in terror, which diverted 
her very much, for the little fellow must have 
been twelve or thirteen years of age. I could 
not live in this country for any length of 
time ; I could not tolerate the contempt with 
which the Mussulman looks down upon the 
Giaour. I cannot help it. If people arc 
pretty and civil to me, I am pretty and civil 
to them; if they are imperious, I am ten 
times more imperious. Oh, it would soon come 
to quarrelling. As we were rattling along in 
our eoct) the Turkish women peeped inquisi- 
tively in, and one performed a pantomime of 
scornful abhorrence with her hands. Into 
sQch a country have I wandered I Well, I 
wbhed to see Turkey, and here it is I Later, 
dear mother, of the mosques. As far as may 
be judged from the external building, the sa- 
cred edifice which we attacked realises to the 
full the ideal images which we form of Ori- 
ental architecture. Sultan Mahmoud*6 se- 
pulchre is fairy-like and lovely. The Mauso- 
leum is the grand business of the East : there 
is expressed in it the crying need of mankind 
to live beyond the handful of years which 
nfan calls life. This yearning for Continuity 
may have a too material character, regarded 
in reference to the Egyptian pyramids, the 
most colossal of all kingly tombs ; but here it 
takes an intellectual direction, and I am 
moved whenever I behold it. Almost all the 
earlier sultans built a mosque ; and from the 
time of Haroun al JRaschid it was the law to 
connect a school with it. The Ottoman sul- 
tans enlarged the law, and founded baths, 
habitations for poor students, kitchens for 
the indigent, and in the midst of such be- 
nevolent institutions built their sepulchre, 
generally shaped like a rotunda. Hospi- 
tality, the tending and refreshing of the 
traveller, is one of Islam^s chief command- 
ments ; 80 that whosoever establii^lies a spring 
in the desert, or a fountain in the city, does a 
good deed, water in the East being rare and 
precious. The tomb of Sultan Mahmoud 
is associated with a fountain only, but it is 
the most graceful structure in Constantinople. 
In the centre, between two octagonal pavilions, 
stands a round piazza, connected to both pavi- 
lions by a gallery. The whole is raised upon 



four steps, and these, like the building itself, 
are of snow-white marble. The window 
apertures of both pavilions, the galleries, and 
the space between the pillars of the piazza, 
are filled up with an exquisitely wrought and 
gilt iron grating ; so that, in the whole fabric, 
you see nothing but a web of gold, spun 
amongst marble, and, through the interstices, 
the rose, myrtle, and jessamine hedges of the 
little garden. In one pavilion is the sarco- 
phagus of Sultan Mahmoud. A magnificent 
gold-embroidered coverlet of velvet is spread 
over the coffin, and seven costly shawls (four 
striped in every colour, three white it fond 
plein)t in their turn screen the velvet coverlet. 
The red fez, with its blue tassel, and a 
sparkling sun of diamonds, is placed at the 
head of the coffin, and around it, almost like 
a neck-kerchief, is twined the eighth shaWl 
the most beautiful of all — white, with delicate 
flower garlands creeping through it. A balus- 
trade of mother-o*-pearl surrounds the sar- 
cophagus. Other coffins of the same kind, 
but less grand, smaller and without jewels, 
containing members of Mahmoud*8 family, 
his daughters and sisters, are also found in 
this pavilion. The walls are of marble, and 
passages from the Koran form the frieze ; 
marvellous, golden characters, graceful ara- 
besques upon a green ground, true apple 
green — the sacred colour; the Colour of 
Mahomed and of the earth, over which he 
desired to spread it. The floor is covered 
with a fine straw mat. But something unfit 
and in bad taste there could not fail to be. 
The vault of the cupola is painted over with 
hideous staring colours, and two big dark 
clocks stand next the door — going!— going 
here, where all earthly divisions of time have 
lost their consequence and moment. 

The other pavilion is a kiosk — a summer- 
house — of the sultan. The piazza in the 
centre is erected over the spring, and five 
golden gratings between pillars connect it 
with the street. To each of these gratings 
four golden cups ai'e fastened with golden 
chains; whosoever will drink reaches a cup 
into the hall, where a man is always busy 
filling a golden tankard at the spring, and out 
of it the cups of the thirsty. Each recipient 
of the bounty shall say, in gratitude, a prayer 
for Sultan Mahmoud's soul. I have described 
this monument at length, because it is the 
first which I have found, both in conception 
and execution, purely Oriental. Throughout 
Europe I have seen nothing similar — nothing 
that has the barest shadow of resemblance. 

I said just now that there could not fail to 
be a something in bad taste : and that is not 
untrue. Such leaven is wholly Europeans 
a foreign element that intrudes itself, and 
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maiDtains its footing — ^no matter where. We 
viewed, abo, under the protection of the 
firman, tlie Sublime Porte, the palace of the 
grand vizier, in which the business of slate is 
carried on. The name has the following 
origin : — The ancient sovereigns of the East 
were wont to administer justice before the 
gate of their city or palace, so that they might 
be acce^tsible to all men. The people of the 
East, with their predilection for parallel images, 
their love of metaphor, conceive an entire 
and complicated state as one great edifice, the 
entrances and outlets of which the sultan 
rules like one of those old kings ; and hence, 
for the whole state, the short and simple ap- 
pellation of porte, or gate. The assembly of 
the Ottoman council of state is called Divan ; 
that is, demons, genii, because demoniac wisdom 
and activity are said to assist at such state 
council. Collections of poems are likewise 
called Divan, it being always presupposed 
that a genius inspires them. The palace of 
the Sublime Porte is newly built of stone, with 
pillars and outer steps of white marble. The 
inner stairs and all the passages and floors 
are covered with fine straw mats, upon which 
you walk soflly, lightly, and very agreeably. 
The rooms generally are large. Opposite to 
the entrance are the windows — a perfect 
window wall, as in hot-houses ; and under them 
extends the sofa, composed of single broad 
cushions, and covered with a beautiful silk 
material, worked in gold, silver, and velvet. 
There are besides, in a few of the rooms, 
tolerably indifferent looking glasses; in the 
others, there is nothing at nil — absolutely no« 
thing. From its utter simplicity, this want 
of furniture might give an air of grandeur to 
the apartments, were not the walls, as if by 
the vilest of European house -painters, be- 
daubed with landscapes, which, paltry and 
hard in themselves, and doubly wretched be- 
u<;ath the gilt and silvered ceilings, at once 
attract the eye of the stranger ; just because 
they are in such glaring contrast with every 
other thing. In the hall, in which the grand 
council is held, one of the walls has a golden 
lattice, that looks as if it enclosed a closet or 
box. Behind this lattice, upon a rose-coloured 
sofa, the sultan is present, unseen, at the 
sittings of the Divan. It was, I believe, 
Suliman the Great (1320-66) who insti- 
tuted this mode of watching and controlling 
the Divan. Later sultans found it convenient 
to continue the practice, and to leave the 
presidency of the council to the grand vizier, 
who thus, in fact, became the ruler in the 
sultan *s place. SuHcin Mahmowi, in whom 
there was at least an instinct of ability, re- 
sumed the presidency in his own person. But 
Sultan Abdul Meffjid is too firmly enthralled 



by his harem, as well as by a thousand-headed 
hydnu to be at liberty to follow his fathers 
example ; and Sultana Walidi is inclined to 
the old state of things, and has great influ- 
ence over him. Petticoat government is no- 
thing new here 1 The Sultana Ckasteki 
(Favourite), and Walide (Mother), (there is 
no sultana-consort, for the sultan's ladies are 
purchased slaves, the more fortunate of whom, 
by beauty, intrigue, or the birth of soos, 
raise themselves to be favourites; or, as it 
often happens — the single favourite I) hare 
many a time governed the empire in the 
harem. And not only under weak govern- 
ments and in times of decline, as for example^ 
under Murad IIL, who had for his mistren 
the charming Venetian Baffa ; and under 
Achmed /., whose favourite was the high- 
spirited Greek Kdssem, women who in the 
seventeenth century both misused their power, 
and both were strangled in insurrections. Bat 
Suliman L the Great, the Conquerer, the 
Lawgiver, was so completely in the chains of 
his darling Russian, JRoxelanOf that lie mur- 
dered his two sons by another slave, in order 
to secure the throne to those of JRoxekma, 
It is probable that the very condition of 
slavery renders the practice of trickery, sob- 
tlety, and artifice, unavoidable, and that it 
makes easy of accjuisition the science of 
weaving nets which cannot be broken through, 
— a science not so well understood where the 
relations of mankind are more free. I can 
easily understand how a harem may become 
the very hot-bed of every wicked quality, the 
seeds of which are already slumbering in the 
heart of woman. Surrounded by rivals, al- 
ways watched and encompassed by tboee 
monsters, the eunuchs, always without occu- 
pation, jealousy, envy, asperity, hatred, lore 
of intrigue, boundless desire to please^ must 
blaze up like fiames. One will vanquish a 
hated rival. Is not that natural to the heart 
of woman ? And say as often as you please 
that Eastern women are accustomed to the 
harem, and that custom makes all things 
tolerable, nay, light and easy, I look upon the 
assertion as one of the many half-true, thread- 
bare phrases that are current Yes, they 
come under the yoke of the harem, and they 
are by degrees habituate<l to itsformu; bat 
against the esscm^e, their very instinct revolts. 
I do not say thtnr conscience — for that may 
sleep in all but a very few ; but tlieir untame- 
able and all-powerful instificL Since there is 
no culture of the intellect or soul, to restrain 
or regulate its aspirations, how b it possible 
that there should not be violent outbreaks, 
shameless coarseness, great barbarity ? The 
harem is your only institution for the cor- 
ruption of the character of woman ; and It is 
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a thonsand pities that it is concealed by an 
impcDetrable veil from all European eyes. I 
am not without hope of visiting a harem, of 
seeing Turkish women uncovered in their 
own homes, and, at the same time, their de- 
portment towards strangers I but as for wit- 
nessing their e very-day life, the bearing of the 
women one towards another, and how far 
the dominion of lawful wives — for, with the 
exception of the sultan, every Turk has one 
or two such-— extends over the female slaves, 
who may likewise aspire to the honour of 
becoming favourites with their lords, I shall 
do nothing of the kind. All must remain a 
riddle to me ; and perhaps it is one that con- 
ceals sad and terrible secrets 1 One wretched 
fniit, indeed, has grown out of the harem, and 
mainly contributed to the decadence of the 
empiie, viz. the education of the princes, or, 
propeilj' speaking, their very existence in the 
state. To prevent brotherly quarrels, family 
dissensioDs and sedition, Mahomed II, passed 
a law for the execution of all the brothers 
and relatives of a sultan, upon the ascension 
of the latter to the throne. Accordingly, we 
find in 1512, Selim I. putting two brothers 
and five nephews to death ; in 1595, Maho- 
med III., nineteen brothers 1 Not angrily, or 
cruelly; but with an admirable equanimity, 
and only in praiseworthy obedience to the 
law. It was to prevent their disturbing the 
empire! In the less bloodthirsty and less 
horrible times that succeeded the seventeenth 
century, the princes were retained in the 
harem from the cradle upwards, in order that 
every ambitious and magnanimous thought 
might be radically extirpated in the society of 
eunuchs, women, and slaves, and thus the 
sovereign have no cause for fear. Their apart- 
ment in the harem was called the Princes' 
Ckxge* From this the successor to the throne 
issued upon the death of the reigning sultan, 
of course, in utter ignorance, with no know- 
ledge of men and things, and quite prepared 
to vegetate upon the throne, as the rest of the 
princes continued to vegetate for the rest of 
their lives in the cage. Sultan Abdul Medjid 
was brought up in the harem. It is said that 
his father did not wish to have an able suc- 
cessor. Upon this soil, indeed, nothing vigo- 
rous — shall I say, nothing heaWiy can flourish I 
We also passed rapidly through a barrack, of 
which I recollect nothing, except that some 
very miserable horses stood in the stable ; — 
through the Mint which is building, and for 
which instruments and machines are to be 
sent from England ; and through an arsenal, 
in which rare old arms, the valuable keys of 
the gates of Constantinople, and the personal 
arms of former sultans, are carefully pre- 
served* It was formerly the Church of the 



holy Irefiey and transept and dome have been 
obliged to accommodate themselves to their 
new circumstances. The tomb of Saint 
Chrysostom is found there. The Arsenal as 
well as the Mint lie already within the wall 
around the seraglio, and an attempt was made 
to proceed even further; but it was urged 
that the party was too numerous to pass into 
the interior. This was very vexatious ; and 
doubly so, since to nine-tenths of the party it 
was really a matter of indifference whether 
they saw it or not. They would, at most, 
have made comparisons between it and Wind- 
sor Cas^ley or the Palais liof/al, or some 
other royal edifice, and never once have 
thought that they were in the seraglio of the 
Grand Seigniory and standing on the very 
spot where formerly the palace of the great 
Byzantine empire stood. Well, I could not 
send them away, and so I must needs wait a 
more favourable opportunity. Besides the 
seraglio, which is the winter residence of the 
sultan, and is encompassed by crenated walls, 
above which rise the finest cypresses, there 
are several other seignioral palaces adapted 
for summer residence ; that of Beglerbei/y on 
the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus; the 
JBeksckischtasch, now erecting ; and the Tschi- 
ragan, which is just completed on the Euro- 
pean side. Here are also palaces for sultanas, 
aunts, and sisters: you arc surprised that 
there are none for brothers and cousins 
male, until you remember that such poor 
wretches, if they have got off with their lives, 
are safe enough in the Princes* Cage, The 
palace of Tschiragan brightly soars above the 
Bosphorus with its flight of white marble 
steps, and long hall of columns of the same 
colour and material. 

It is not a regular palace, but a conglome- 
ration of numerous and variously shaped pa- 
vilions united by galleries and terraces. This 
fantastic irregularity, however, is not unpleas- 
ing to the eye, because the architect has con- 
trived to give the whole a sufficient unity and 
harmony. And then the white marble looks 
so beautiful between the blue foreground of 
the Bosphorus and the green background of 
the rising hills, and the two large gilded gates 
are at once so elegant and so imposing ! My 
admiration certainly cooled down a little when 
I learnt that this exquisite fabric is really 
composed of wood! like every one inhabited 
by tlie Grand Seignior. From a distance you 
would swear it was marble. Driving close by 
it to-day, we detected the wood in the little 
motley paintings which are exhibited upon 
some of the pavilions, and on the charming 
lace-like galleries which sun'ound the roofs of 
others. Wooden buildings are universal. They 
are considered more healthy than stone, in 
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consequence of the damps generate<l in the 
Bosphorus, which in a stone house, witliout 
a stove, according to Turkish custom, would 
prove injurious. And light wooden houses 
are certainly less dangerous in the time of 
earth(|uakcs, a disaster not of rare occurrence 
in the city of Constantinople. 

LETTER VI IL 

FROM CONSTANTINOPLE TO MY SISTER. 

The Sweet Waters— The Armenians — Armenian Women 
— Tlie Kiosk of the Grand Seignior at Alibcgkoi — 
Sketch of Osmanic History— Tradition of King So- 
lomon. 

Constantinople, September 11, 1843. 

Write daily, I cannot, dear Clara ; I get so 
tired here, and tired in afoHtirof/ante manner. 
The distances are great — the difficulty of 
working one's way through the streets, with a 
whole skin, still greater. In a ratV/i/e, a Eu- 
ropean body is by no means at home, and still 
less in the national vehicles ; and last of all, 
when you are thoroughly fatigued, after ex- 
peditions which occupy hours, you must begin 
to climb up the hill oi'Pera, in order to reach 
home. Pera stands upon the summit of a hill, 
at whose foot lie Galata and Tajtha/ia^ where 
SkalOj or places of embarkation, are found, 
for crossing the river or going whithersoever 
else you will. There is another in the sub- 
urb of Ca»sini'Paschfii and yesterday we pa- 
tronised that, and went at once into the har- 
bour, which as yet we had only touched at 
the point at which it meets the Bosphonts, 
It makes a beautiful bend into the land, and at 
length passes by " The Siceet Waters,'* whilst 
the rivulets Barbi/ses and Cydaris flow into 
it. These " Stceei Waters^*' upon the Euro- 
pean coast, are, on a Sunday, as favourite a 
promenade for the Armenian women as *W//e 
Hravenly Waters,** on the Asiatic side, are 
for the Turkish women on a Friday. The 
Armenians are a peculiar people, scattered over 
the entire Levant in the capacity of merchants 
and bankers. In consequence of their great 
wealth and suppleness, they enjoy consider- 
able influence; and all financial operations 
of the state are performed through them. 
For instance, the Paschas farm their gover- 
norships to the Armenians, who pay the 
imposts into the state treasury, and then — 
Heaven knows how — contrive to get them 
out again, naturally, with advantage to them- 
selves. They are not well 8i)oken of: they 
are said to be refined in trickery and artifice, 
and even more crafiy and adroit than the 
Greeks. There was once a kingdom of Ar- 
menia, between the Caucasus and Euphrates, 
which the Persians conquered. Since that 



time the people have dispersed, externally 
adopting Turkish customs and manners, the 
same mode of living, the same costume, the 
same veiling of the women,' — but no harem, 
for they are Christians. Some profess the 
Roman Catholic faith, but the majority the 
Armenian. They have their own churches 
and convonU. In the street, the Armeniaa 
women are distinguished by their dark-red 
slippers ; those of the Turkish women being 
yellow, and those of Jewesses black. The 
men wear black caftans, and large black ball- 
shaped caps, leaving the forehead bare. Their 
houses are painted dark outside, to render 
thorn as plain as possible, whilst often within 
the greatest luxury prevails. We passed to- 
day a half-opened gate, and beholding within 
some lovely roses, I stopped : a young man 
immediately a])peared, and invited us to enter. 
In the court-yard were two old gentlemen, 
rich Armenian bankers, as our dragoman in- 
formed us, dressed as I have told yon, and 
sitting u]>on very low stools, made of twisted 
straw. They were silent, and smoking. They 
aros(^ upon our entrance, caused European 
chairs to be brought, and proffered coffee and 
pijies. Although we did not accept the latter 
we were obliged to take seats, and I had full 
leisure to admire the roses, which, in bushel 
formed like columns, ascended to a consi- 
derable height in the middle of the small and 
exceedingly clean court-yard, paved with flag- 
stones. The Armenians just now are en- 
grassing public attention, one of them having 
been put to death about a fortnight ago witii 
the greatest secrecy. It appears that he had 
been converted to Islam, and had married a 
Turkish woman. He afterwards regretted 
his conversion, and w^ished to return to the 
Christian faith, or did actually return. On 
this account he lost his head. The screrity 
of such an arbitrary power is not so terrible as 
its privacy. A man does something wrong- 
away he goes, you know not how or whither. 
At the commencement of the last century the 
Armenians were one and all expelled, in con- 
sequence of an amour carried on by one 
of them who " teas of an amorous lemperO' 
ment, and had an eager-for-conguesi tnove- 
abfeness of high bushy eyebrows.'* Is not 
that exquisite? At that time Armenian 
priests went to Venice, where they established 
the well-known monastery upon the island of 
St. Lazaro, which is still famous for its print- 
ing in many languages. That it was impoB- 
si bio to get on here without Armenians, the 
position which they have since secured for 
themselves shews plainly enough. The Ar- 
menian women are held to be great beauties, 
and as they are permitted to unveil in publio 
if they think proper, I expected to behold 
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aaiiy ; but the Sunday did not allure many 
•ot of doors. One large party was assembled, 
itting upon carpets and upon the cushions 
f an arraba, and amusing themselves pro- 
igiously with a conjuror, who, aided by a 
lerry-andrew, went through a clever perfomi- 
nce of tricks with goblets, dice, &c. For five 
liDutes one may witness such an exhibition 
rith real pleasure. But the company, on this 
ocasion, seemed prepared to enjoy it for 
oars. The ladies went on drinking coffee 
nd eating sweetmeats, whilst the gentlemen 
tnoked with all the gravity of Turks. I sup- 
pose that it was in consequence of the prc- 
ence of the men that not a single woman was 
lUTeiled. I tasted the sweetmeats which are 
rrerj where offered for sale, and which look 
oetter than they taste. They are, for the 
nort party of fine sugar, in flat pieces and 
Iwlb, moud with rose and orange- water, and 
!oloured ; they are nauseously sweet and cloy- 
Dg« There are also almonds stuck upon a very 
bin little stick, and enveloped in a gelatinous 
ugary mass, likewise disgusting. But, on 
be other hand, the fruits boiled down in 
agar are excellent. These, however, are not 
awked about, like the other things, upon 
Dund wooden ])latter8, but they are elegantly 
isplayed in the shops under rose-coloured 
nd white gauze shades, ornamented with 
lowers. The black, bitter, Turkish coffee is 
leliciousy especially after all such dainties. 
it length we encountered an unveiled group 
f women, who certainly looked ver)* pictu- 
esqae. A rope-swing was fastened to the 
trong branches of an elm-tree, and upon it 
ras a young lady, whom two servants took it 
A turns to swing, whilst an elder lady 
'as squatted upon a gay carpet under the 
ree, thoughtlessly playing with little stones. 
)ur dragoman begged permission for us 
3 step nearer, so that we might view 
beir attire, and the lady upon the carpet 
eadily complied with the request. She 
noTed aside, I sat down by her ; the young 
idy quitted her swing immediately, and 
ettled close to me ; the tw^o women servants 
rent behhid, and then commenced, through 
he medium of the dragoman, a conversation 
rhich might be repeated in any drawing-room 
if Europe. We spoke of dress. What pleased 
hem most was my blue veil, and that which 
track them most was my spy-glass, through 
rhich they gazed as eagerly as though they 
txpected suddenly to discover sky- blue trees 
Jid a green sky. Their dress was the house- 
XMtume of all Turkish women ; wide trousers, 
i very long tight gown, slit into three aprons, 
rith its fore-part drawn through a girdle, so 
hat it formed a tunic ; very narrow sleeves, 
langing to the knees, also ripped up, but 



easily closed by buttons ; no shoes ; one lady 
with stockings, the other with none ; the head 
covered with the red^c^: and blue tassel, and 
abroad lace-like decoration of yellow silk; a 
fillet, fastened by bright pins to magnificent 
black hair, that fell in half-twisted wefts, and 
sometimes loose over the neck, bosom, and 
shoulders. The materials of their dress were 
calico of the most dazzling colours, principally 
lemon and rose-red, and a stuff of a duller 
colour, which is woven in JBnisay from silk 
and cotton. Both women, but especially the 
elder, were so strikingly beautiful, that, sitting 
upon the sward beneath the shining heaven, 
and irradiated by the sun, they looked like 
gorgeous tulips. The elder had wonderfully 
fine black eyes, and a soft vivacious glance 
stole from them ; her features were handsome 
and noble, but her face, and still more her 
figure, were fat and broad. The features of 
the younger were irregular, but her com- 
plexion was fresh and delicate as the rosy 
morn ; her eyes were small light-grey, and 
even pretty, yet from them, and from be- 
neath a finely pencilled black brow, there 
darted a look so fierce and wicked that it was 
enough to frighten you. I could compare the 
former to nothing but a tulip, now the latter, 
at times, reminded me also of a beautiful wild 
animal. Their hair ornaments and rings were 
of base metal ; they were themselves of low 
rank. The higher classes are said to wear 
more costly things. They behaved towards 
the men with perfect unconstraint, and at 
length they offered nie a swing; concluding 
from this that the conversation was exhausted, 
we departed. If there had been a few hun- 
dreds of such women at the " Sweet Waters,*' 
and especially upon the splendid meadow be- 
hind the kiosk of the Grand Seignior, nothing 
could have exceeded such a spectacle in beauty. 
But the number of promenaders was very 
small, and a herd of cattle pastured unmo- 
lested. The whole length of the meadow is 
divided by a straight canal, constructed of 
stone, in which water flows up to the kiosk. 
There it falls over marble steps into a basin, 
on both sides of which small gilt marble 
temples are erected. The finest trees — planes, 
evergreen oaks, maples, elms as lofty and 
majestic as our beech-trees, edge the canal, 
and inclose the meadow. The small parti- 
coloured structures look as pretty as children's 
toys beneath their shadow, and the sultan 
may really be envied, coming every year with 
his harem to this elegant retreat. But look I 
what floats there upon the canal ? Mhat shape- 
less mass do the little, brisk, rippling waves 
bear directly to the marble basin ? A ghastly 
carcase, dearest Clara, — a dead horse I Eyes and 
olfactories must get accustomed to such sights. 
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Deceased rats, mice, and cats, have their graves 
upon the dirt and rubbish heaps, and if, sail- 
ing upon the Bosphorus, you delight yourself 
with the play of the dolphin, who is ludi- 
crously springing on your right, so may you 
likewise entertain yourself on the left with the 
floating swollen carcase of a dog. At lirst I 
suffered myself to be shocked, but that was 
useless. In this country so it is : mu<l and 
marble go hand in hand, and if we can look 
with equanimity upon the decay of a state, we 
may find likewise nerves for beholding the cor- 
ruption of an animal. The Ottoman state 
has rested upon conquest ever since Osman^ 
at the foot of the Olympus in Bithynidi in 
the last days of the thirteenth century, founded 
a small and independent Turkish empire out of 
the crumbling kingdom of the Seldschucken. 
His son Urcliati^ began his conquests over the 
Byzantines in Asia Minor by taking from them 
Bnisa, whither Hannibal once sped to grasp 
the East from the hands of the Romans ; he 
likewise took from them A7re, where the first 
great council of the Christian Church (a.d. 
325) established under Constantine its well- 
known dogmas : he took from them besides 
Nicomedf'af the ancient capital of Bithynia. 
Sultan Urchan formed the New Troop^ Jen£ 
TscHERi {Janissaries^ as we call them), of 
Christian boys taken in battle and converted 
to Islam. Thousands of such lads were taken 
yearly, and doomed to Islam and to military 
service. This formidable body of infantry, 
for 300 years, stood at the head of ever}' con- 
quest, and became the mainstay of the empire 
until the middle of the seventeenth centur}', 
when it began recruiting itself from itself, to 
secure, it may be, hereditary glory, and then 
languished for want of new blood to give it 
vigour. SttHmnHy the eldest son of Urchan, 
first secured a permanent footing in Europe 
by the conquest of Kallipolis on the Hcllcs- 
pant, in 1357 ; and under his second son 
and successor, Murad L (1359-89), the long 
line of European conquests began with the 
stately Adrianople, whilst those of Asia 
Minor were no less brilliant So victory 
went on, to the greater grief and terror of the 
west, and to the far greater misery of the 
Byzantine emperors, who, by degrees, beheld 
their kingdom shrinking within the circum- 
ference of the chief city's walls — until, at 
length, Mohammed II. sulidued Constanti- 
nople in 1 453, and removed his capital from 
Brusa to that city. This is the first able 
period of tlie Ottoman empire. The second 
era, which lasted perhaps 120 years, may 
be called the brilliant. Sultan Suliman I. 

* The orthogn^hy of the Countess is always given. 
Gibbon and others write Urchan, Orchan; Seldscnuken, 
SeDukian ; Otm<Mf Othman ; Bnua. Pnisa. — Trans. 



who took possession of all Hungary, and for 
the first time besieged Vienrnt^ raised it to 
the highest summit, and the grand vizier, 
Mohanied Sokolli, in whom Suliman^ s master- 
spirit afterwards survived, maintsuned the 
country, under his son, upoa this gloriotu 
elevation. Then arose the destroyers of 
greatness ; the slothfulness and inordinate 
luxuriousness of the sultans ; the love of 
splendour and extravagance which possessed 
the court and great, rendering them greedy 
and corrupt ; the exchanging and confoiindiog 
of court offices with those of the istate, and 
elevating to the la<«t, favourites who were 
fitted only for the first ; the intrigues of the 
harem ; the bloody government, and the 
bloody vicissitudes of the grand viziers. Thit 
was a mutinous, wicked, and diabolical time, 
which gave birth to the horrible uiurder of 
the unfortunate Sultan Osroan 11. but eighteen 
years of age when he fell — the first Tictim of 
Mohammedan regicides. At this period it 
was that the tyrant Murad IV. the brother d 
Osman, caused no less than 100,000 men to 
be put to death in less than sixteen years. In 
the middle of the seventeenth century, the 
third period — the bloody one, ceased. Then 
came the time of eminent grand vizien — 
Koprilis ; Achmedy who took Candia from 
the Venetians ; the noble Mustafa, who had 
pity upon the Christian subjects. But the 
strength of the empire had been abused and 
enfeebled by the eternal draining of blood. 
At the peace of CaHowitz (1699) the Porte 
had to resign Hungary, Transylvania, Podola, 
the Ukraine, and Dalmatia. Their hour of 
conquest had closed, and civilisation, which 
might have been developed, was stinted to a 
participation in European politics and to di- 
phmiatic intercourse with the ruling powers. 

But the century which has preceded oor 
own, the eightticnth, ])roduced both great 
events and great men ; and yet — I know not on 
what it depends — it evinced, or so it seems to 
mc, a mighty giving way, and a rapid ad- 
vance towards decay. Look at Turkey. 
The sultans, fond of festivals and building. 
Time itself so steeped in opium and tobacco 
that internal commotion, though ceaseless, 
was miserably languid. In the wars with 
Russia, Turkey was always beaten — always! 
This is era the fourth. At the beginning of 
this century, when Sultan Mahmoud II. caused 
his uncle Selim III. (in 1810) to be strangled, 
and rooted out the Janissaries (in 1626)^ 
began era the fifth without a name ; and one 
shall hardly call it the reyeneraied. Islam is a 
religion of the sword ; its motto is Victory or 
Death. By the sword she was, at first, diate- 
minated over the trembling earth, and it was 
indeed her hour of victory, of life. Videfy 
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lias ctascd; Death, acconling to iU own motto, 
alouc remains. I conceive the empire to be 
daily and hourly wasting with consumption ; 
how often the fate of enervated constitutions ! 
In this lanicutablo condition it may still drag 
on its life a little longer, especially as it is 
convenient to the European powers to prolong 
it. I cannot but laugh when I hear that there 
are officers here from Prussia and physicians 
from Austria. These gentlemen may have 
^reat merit, and give thenuselves a deal of 
trouble; but it is, aflcr all, "the old coat 
with a new patch." Foreign discipline, foreign 
scicuce, will not mingle in the blood of the 
body with which they have to deal, will not 
penetrate to the root of life. The inocula- 
tion of foreign forms is not sufficient for the 
regeneration of a decaying people — other iu- 
struckon are necessary ; — Revolution and 
Revohing Destiny I and the inward Nerve 
always a«bting I I cannot imagine any other 
Future for Turkey than that of mouldering 
away, of falling to dust where she stands. 
Did I say that I envy the Sultan for his kiosk 
at the *« Stoeet Waters f " I envy him not ! 

By the way, dear Clara, and once for all, I 
shall trouble myself very little with putting 
down Turkish names in Turkish fashion. In 
the first phu;e, I cannot write them ; and, 
secondly, you would not be able to road 
them if I could. The h is pronounced like 
cA, the o like u : the consequence is endless 
confusion for my unlearned ear. Besides, I 
am sure that you would rather have me speak 
of the Kiosky which you know and under- 
stand, than of the Ki'tschk, which you never 
heard of, but which is true Turkish, according 
to rule. 

Well, we were permitted to set foot in the 
Sanctuary. A charmed word opened the gate 
for us. I have heard it so oflen that it is 
noted down in my memory. In Turkish it 
18 Bakschisch. In Germany we call it Trink- 
ffM,* Since the Turks already begin to 
feel the magical force of the expression, I 
shall not be at all suprised, if within the next 
ten or twelve years, the JBakschisch is found 
to burst open the gates of the Aja Sophia 
itself. Here, if you please, is one advance of 
civilisation, for which I venture to predict a 
brilliant future. By means of a Trinkgeldj 
amounting to fifteen Turkish piastres, or one 
Prussian dollar,-)* our dragoman procured our 
admission and enabled us to view the internal 
arrangement at our leisure. Nothing struck me 
so much as its chequered look, produced by 
an incredible variety of colours. A mass of 
small draperies, twisted and entangled to- 

* And in English, it may be translated freely—" Silver' 
iieket.''— Trans. 

t Three shillings.— 7raii«. 
6 



getlicr, dazzled the eye ; the curtains being 
ever the chief furniture of a room. Hero 
there is not simply one wall covered with 
windows like a pinery, but there are corner 
windows besides on eith(T side (in Turkey, 
the more windows the more elegance), and 
these must, of course, be provided with their 
complement of curtains. Under these the 
sofa is extended : it is very broad and well 
stuffed, somewhat higher in front than behind, 
and remarkably convenient and agreeable. 
Opposite to this, at the bottom of tlie apart- 
ment, there is a niche in the wall, in which 
stands, closely fitting in, a kind of low chiffon- 
iii^re, ornamented with a clock, between two 
faded bouquets of flowers, in slender porcelain 
vases. These reminded me of the German 
hotels which began to be so elegantly fitted up 
about twenty years ago. On either side of tlu! 
niche is a door, closed as usual by draperies. 
The following exuberance of colour here met 
my eye. One half of the curtain was of rose- 
coloured merino, having a green velvet riband 
in zigzag, and trimmed with white cotton 
fringe ; the other was of white and lilac 
embroidered muslin, with light blue fringe. 
Fine glossy straw mats covered the floor. 
The wooden walls were overdone with land- 
scapes, flowers, and arabesques, and really 
rivalled the European alfresco-paAntcd salons. 
The wooden ceiling exhibited gilt or silvered 
rosettes and shells upon a rose or pea-green 
ground, and not very beautifully carved. Euro- 
pean sofas and chairs of connnon wood covered 
with yellow Utrecht velvet, stood in some of 
the rooms, without enhancing their splendour. 
Such is the condition of the salons. The 
sleeping apartments look most disconsolate 
and empty : one sofa, nothing more I and this 
you lie upon at night as you have lain upon 
it during the day. In tlie whole house you 
do not find one article of furniture tJiat 
reminds you of any one occupation, of the com- 
monest and most accustomed employments of 
life ; no table, no drawers — nothing I Oh 
deal* ! what etmui must be here I It evinces 
a decided superiority in men who have lived 
in the midst of profusion to be able to realign 
without a murmur everj' luxury and conve- 
nience ; it exhibits a healthy independence of 
externals. But to be deprived of every thing 
that a house ought to have, to find nothing 
for use but a place on which to lie, and on 
which to vegetate, aided by meat, and drink, 
and sleep ; this is a state of things which 
brings man down to the level of a brute : and 
I must confess this everlasting rolling about 
on the ground, this eternal s(]uatting upon all- 
fours, which you are doomed for ever to 
behold, are proceedings far more appropriate 
to beasts than to men. The fine mats would 
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be delightful and soft to walk upon, were it 
not that the entire fabric is so fragile and 
creaking, that ever}' step gives rise to a species 
of earthquake. And the innumerable windows 
too would be cheerful in the extreme, reveal- 
ing so lovely and so bright a region, did they 
not, in addition to sun and verdure, suffer 
such terrible draughts of wind to force an 
entrance through their clattering joints. In 
short, there was nothing kept in cleanliness, 
methodically and well, except the bath, which 
was of white marble, with a cujwla, full of 
openings for light, calling to mind a scene 
from the Alhambra. On the ground-Hoor are 
the apartments for the women, which are 
distinguished for nothing but for still greater 
neglect, for their grated windows, and a damp 
oppressive atmosphere. One ought never to 
enter a house in Constantinople. From with- 
out the eye and mind are satisfied: as the 
city itself is most beautiful before you have 
set foot in it. Within all is moulder and mildew. 
Did you ever hear the following eastern tra- 
dition of King Solomon ? How often does it 
occur to me here ! 

The wise King was dead. Sitting upon his 
throne, he passed into eternity : but there he 
continued to sit, majestic, immovable, and 
feared by all, as in the days of his life. By 
all I Angels and Demons, Men and Animals, 
Trees and Stones ; and he maintained them in 
allegiance by his royally commanding aspect, 
as there he sat, so tranquilly, his chin upon 
his folded hands, and these supported by his 
staff. The Divs at length suspected the truth, 
but still none ventured irreverently to approach 
the King. At length the wooilworm fastened 
on the staff and gnawed it; for forty days he 
gnawed : the staff snapped asunder, it fell, and 
over it the corpse. And then, for the first 
time, was it discovered that King Solomon 
was dead. From without, and (sp<>ci«illy at a 
distance, and in the light of great, yet bloody 
and horrible recollections, Turkey possesses 
still somewhat of that imposing mien which 
attached to King Solomon upon his throne. 
But l>elieve me, dearest Clara, She is dead. 
The M'oodworm gnaws and gnaws : but whe- 
ther he has reached his fourth or fortieth day 
wc cannot tell, until the lifeless IxKiy drops. 
We drove back. The Annenian girl was still 
swinging, the juggler was still peHWrming his 
tricks, hwc^'tmeats were still offered for sale, 
every thing M-as going forward according to 
ancient custom ; — childish doings void of in- 
telligence and idea I I continued to think that 
King Solomon was dead. 



LETTER IX. 

FROM CONSTANTINOPLE TO MT BROTHER. 

The SlATe-Market.— The Bew9tan.^Tlie Coffee-Hooscs 

and Baths. 

Constantinople f Sept. 14, 1S43. 

My dear Dinand, — To-day I purpose 
doing you a most especial favour, by inviting 
you to accompany me to the Slave-market: 
mark me, the female Slave-market, where the 
flower of Georgia^ and Circassioj and ripe 
black Ethiopian Ix'autics, arc to be sold like 
noble herds of cattle ! A sublime arrange- 
ment! — for the eye, at all events, woDdrou 
lovely I Now, come ! Wc must descend, as 
usual, from our abominably inconvenient bill 
of Pera; we must be clamorously assailed 
by half a hundred boatmen at the Skala; the 
dragoman must haggle for a quarter of an 
hour about tlie passage, whether it be with 
'< honourable Turks" or " rascally Greeks;" 
then we seat ourselves most uncomfortably 
flat down at the bottom of the caique^ and 
find not room enough for two of the thinnest 
people in the world, whilst we acknowledge 
the carving that runs round the inner ledge at 
pretty as may be : and so we jounioy through 
the Golden Horn towards the city. Then for 
clambering, avoiding, stumbling : then for up- 
hill and down -dale, tlirough streets to the 
right, and through streets to the left : then for 
meandering, winding, and turning, as though 
we followcMi the thread o( Ariadne: then for 
hibouring thi*ougli a deluge of asses, hones, 
dogs, ))orters, Turks, and Jews; thanking 
Heaven, on the way, tliat our wont punish- 
ment is a gentle cuff from a donkey, — the 
cleanest of the jiarty, — and now selecting, as 
the most preferable promenade, the very gutter 
of tlic street. And thus we proceed, without 
end ; for Constantinople is an Infinitely large 
seven-hilled city. At length a narrow steep 
conducts to a gate that encloses the entrance 
to the Slave-market. A watchman guards it 
with a stick, and the dragoman must purchase 
our admission. A Turk rides by us. The 
profane eye of the Frank is not held worthy of 
a sight of the sacred pUce; but the JSaki* 
chitch UMprofanes us, and whilst the negotia- 
tion still pends, a Jew advances, and places 
his hand upon his forehead with a peculiar 
movement, and seems to say, *< 1 lay my fort' 
head humbly in the dust of your feet ;*^ and 
then he ofl'ers his services in any case : if not 
for slaves, then for shawls ; if not for shawU^ 
still for tobacco ; strictly faithful to the offi- 
cious, traflicking spirit of his nation. Franks, 
however, may not purchase slaves: it is a 
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privilege that belongs to the Turk exclusively. 
Now we enter eagerly, filled with curiosity 
and expectation, a paradise of Ilouris, The 
place itself is not very inviting, — an irregular 
space, surrounded by damp galleries. In 
these galleries sit the salesmen with coffee and 
chibouqucy the overseers, the purchasers, and 
the simply curious ; and in the narrow, dark, 
low chambers, which have a door and grated 
window opening to the galleries, are kept the 
noble wares. One group is placed in the 
middle of the court for inspection, or, rather, 
is seated, for they arc squatted upon mats, as 
usual. Let us contemplate them. Oh, horror ! 
dreadful, revolting sight ! Summon your 
whole faculty of imagination — ^picture to your- 
self monsters — and you still fail to conceive 
such objects as you negresses, from whom your 
oatniged eye recoils with loathing. But the 
Geoi^gfiuis, the Circassians — the loveliest 
women in the world — where are they ? Not 
here I No, dearest brother, the white slaves 
are kept separate in Tophana: thence they 
are conducted to the harem for inspection, 
and only by the greatest favour, and under 
especial escort, can you be admitted to a view 
of them. Here are only blacks, and with the 
monstrous spectacle you must fain content 
yourself. There they sit I A coarse grey 
garment envelopes the figure; coloured glass 
rings encircle the wrists ; coloured glass beads 
tlie neck: the hair is cut short You are 
struck — first, with the depressed forehead, 
squeezed over the eyebrows, as in the Cretins ; 
then with the large, rolling, inexpressive eye ; 
then with the nose, innocent of a bridge — 
a great mishapen ma.«s ; then with the mouth, 
and the frightful animal fonuation of project- 
ing jawbone, and gaping, black lips (red lips, 
on tlie Moor, is a European fancy which 
reality does not sanction); then with the long- 
iingered, apelike hands, and hideous, colour- 
less naib ; then witii the meagre spindle- 
shanks and projecting heel ; then, and mo.'«t 
of all, with the incredible animalism of the 
whole thing, form and expression combined. 
The colour varies. Here it is briglit black, 
there somewhat brown ; and here again grey- 
ish. They give out no signs of life: they 
stare at us with the same unconscious gaze 
that they fix upon each other. A purchaser j 
approaches, examines them: women-buyers 
make tlieir remarks uiK)n them. They are in- 
different to alU They are measured in their 
length and breadth, like a bale of goods ; 
scanned, and tried in their hands, hips, feet, 
teeth, like a horse : they submit to every thing 
without dislike, without anger, without sorrow. 
It is much that the exhibition proceeds with 
decency ; that is to say, with so-called de- 
cency : the creatures do not lay aside their gar- 



ments, which reach from the neck down to 
the calf of the leg. Now they are selected, 
bid for, cheapened : do buyer and seller 
agree, the slave departs with her master or 
mistress ; do they not, she seats herself again 
upon the mat, unconcerned about her fate. 
Say, brother, how do you like it ? I honestly 
confess, that in the whole proceeding, no- 
thing so shocked me as the creatures' hideous- 
ness ; and that the majestic king vulture at 
Schonbrunn inspired me with more com- 
passion for his captivity, than I feel for the 
slavery of these my fellow-mortals. I ask 
myself internally, *<Is it possible that a Sappho^ 
an Aspasiuj a Jfary Stuart^ and other miracles 
of Mind and Beauty, can be of the same sex 
as those?" and, with great confidence, I 
answer, " No." For a woman, witliout in- 
telligence, is no longer a woman, but, — alas I 
I have no more appropriate word — SLtnate; 
and this contains too much of tenderness and 
caressing for my meaning; she becomes simply 
ufie/ewelie. Place in your mind such a ne- 
gress by the side of an Aspasia, and you may 
perceive as intensely as it is possible for you to 
perceive it, how far asunder lie the human 
families ; how wide the gulf which separates 
two such beings. We arc all of dust, and to 
dust we shall return ; but, for the few years 
which I have to live, I am truly grateful to 
my Creator that it has pleased Him to vouch- 
safe me a dusty integument that is at least 

Since we are in the city, dear brother, we 
will look about us ; let us visit the bazars, or, 
to use the correct expression, the Besesian^ 
which means " Uic covered market-place.'' It 
looks very like a fair, with its streets of 
wooden booths; only that these booths have 
an under-structure of stone, something like a 
low table, which at once is sofa, fioor, and 
sho|>board, and that ever}' street is covered in 
with a tolerably high arch, through which 
light and air are very sparingly admitted. In 
the middle of the street is the nev(ir-to-be- 
a voided gutter. You may ride into the JBe- 
seatun ; nay, if you wish, drive into it with 
carts and oxen. The crowd of pedestrians, 
especially of women, is immense ; the inces- 
sant chattering, the bustle, the oppressive 
atmosphere, the gloom, the cries of the sales- 
men, the wailing and watching in order not 
to pui^h against others, or not to be knocked 
down youi-self, all render a stay in the Be- 
sestan even more disagreeable than a visit to 
the fair. Yet many strangers pass half a day 
here, and find great amusement in looking at 
many things, and purchasing a few. No- 
thing do I detest more. I never could pull 
about an article which I did not mean to 
buy. It is always disagreeable to excite vain 
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hopes in tlie sliopkroprr, and it is juht as un- 
ploasant that lie should speculate upon my 
ignorance of his goods to overreach nic ; 
hence the snialh'st trading produces diseoni- 
tbrt, and 1 a(*hicve it always with all jKissiblc 
despatch. Besides, there is nothing very at- 
tractive here, or the articles are at least not 
attractively displayed. Kvery street is de- 
voted to a particular article of conuneree : in 
the first you see nothing but furs ; in the 
second, shoes ; in the third, nothing but cot- 
ton goods; ill the fourth, shawls — common 
ones, of cotton, or inferior wool; in the fifth, 
tobacco pouches ; in the sixth, tobacco-pipes, 
and so on. In the Egyptian Besestan there 
are only spices, and large bags filled with a 
colouring pmvder called Henna, with which 
the women dye their nails of an orange co- 
lour. In every booth or shop, with legs 
crossed under him, upon the mat or cari)et- 
covered shopboard, the salesman sits, smoking 
with stolid gravity. Do you step in, he turns 
and rolls himself about the tabic to get the 
things you ask for, and reminds you instantly 
of the man whom we once saw togcth«>r in 
Vienna, and who so inimitably represented a 
monkey. The shoe-shops look very elegant, 
from tlie variety of colours, and chiefly by 
reason of the velvet slip[K;rs embroidered witli 
gold and pearls, and which are to be had at 
all prices, from two florins up to a hundred. 
A Euro])ean foot, however, cannot endure 
them, for the point is crooked upwards, and 
the sole is of wood. The articles of mother- 
of-p<!arl worked in mosaic, such as tables, 
lK)xes, and plates, arc very pretty : a Turkish 
table is about a foot high, and as bn>ad as a 
plate, and nothing but a coffee-cup, or the 
bowl of a pipe, is ever placed upon it. The 
uhole affair, feet and table, is inlaid with 
farthing -siz(yd partly white, partly varie- 
gated pieces of mother-of-pearl, forming the 
simplest designs. The sha|>es are astonish- 
ingly crude ; it is only the fine material that 
makes the heavy s<]uare caskets at all bear- 
able. That element, which we hold in greater 
esteem than mere luxury, Elegance^ is quite 
unknown to the Turk. Rich and nuignificent 
\\v. may be — he is seldcmi tasteful — never ele- 
gaiiL Luxury, in as far as it concerns the 
enjoyment of life, is a blossom of the civilised 
world ; (>legance is its jHTfuiue, — a rude peo- 
ple, a rough man, can never Xxi (>legant« KUv 
gance is, in fact, to a certain extent, depend- 
ent upon intellectual attributes. 

The wexipons and arms are very interesting, 
soim? of them are costly : there are Damascus 
scynietai-s worth 30,000 piastres each : that is, 
2000 Pnissian dollars. But the Turks no 
longer carry arms ; there are no daggers and 
pistols at the girdle, according to the splendid 



pictun^s and descriptions of ICasteni costume 
which we have seen and read. You know 
they have l>ecoine civil isc^d : and in the civil- 
ised world there is such an institution as a 
police, and other like regulations for the pub- 
lic safety, which exempt an individual from 
the cart* of himsc^lf, and render wea]K>ns use- 
less, if not dangerous, in his hands. Amongst 
the body of the ])eople there is uo trace of a 
weapon lefl. Men of high rank carry a 
scymetar buckled to a leathern belt, when 
they api)ear in the streets. They always ride, 
and generally upon beautiful horses : only tlie 
vulgar walk. By the side of the stirrup goes 
a slave ; another follows bearing a tall instru- 
ment €*nve}oped in cloth, which I took for a 
gun, thinking the man was setting out for the 
chase. But a Turk and the chase ! a Turk 
delighting in healthy rapid motion 1 No, no. 
Franks are the only fools who look fur such 
enjoyments. The enjoyment, the recreatton, 
the delight and dissipation of a Turk is rt- 
pose. That which the slave carries after bis 
lord is the magic wand that transports him at 
once to the paradise of this blissful repose, — 
it is the Tobacco-y)ipc. You behold circles of 
men, each containing ten or twelve, persever- 
ing in the profoundest silence, perfectly happy 
with their darling pipes. The majority smoke 
the Chibouque, the long tube, the true Turk- 
ish pipe : some affect the Persian, the Nat' 
f/ileh, a snake-like leather pipe which opens 
into a glass vessel full of water. You Jiave 
full opportunity to scan these silent com- 
panies in the numberless cafes. Do they 
not look for all the world like wax-work ex- 
hibitions ? I can easily understand how these 
people become passionate opium-eaters : this 
gloomy brooding over notliing, this motion- 
less sinking down into nothing, this Uiick 
cloud-enveloped existence, illuminated by no 
Hash of thought, by no bright star of intelli- 
gence, must eventually become so unsatisfy- 
ing, so unappeasing, tliat the soul droops and 
falls into a sickly enervation, from which it 
cannot rescue itself by any intellectual flight, 
by any wholesome energy. The wings by 
which we are enabled to raise ourselves from 
the dust, and to develope which t>, or omffht to 
bv^ the end and aim of all culture, and of all 
education, are crippled by the Turks. The 
thirst of the soul may, indeed, be the same 
every where ; but here it may be assuaged 
with bright pure wat(»rs — there with an ele- 
ment turbid and muddv : and in this fact 
consists the difference. To attain the purer 
spring you must climb aloft; the muddy 
waters lie close at hand, and are easy to ac- 
quire. These produce the dull intoxication 
that fetters the Mind, and sets at liberty 
the Senses: thus, chaining down the one 
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direction of iiuinan rxii^tuncc, and at a feaiful 
cost |>urchaj«ing the uiibouudod irrcdom of 
the other. Whosoever knows so little of the 
Miod as the Turk — has so little energy — cares 
for so little occupation — of passion knows 
nothing but its brutality, that is to say, is 
without one aspiration, though full of desire ; 
whosoever, in addition, has ceased to battle 
tor the preservation of life, like savages, but, 
like the Turk, has resigned himself to every 
effeminacy and emasculating pleasure, — that 
man will have recourse to opium. Sultan 
Mahmoud caused the coffee-houses of the 
Skeriaki (opium-eater), to be closed : but it 
is not to be supposed that the fondness for the 
poiN>u can be uprooted by such a measure. 
You are merely spared the sight of an intoxi- 
cation, which at the worst, I am told, is not 
ovtwaidiy offensive, is still and mute, and far 
removed from the brutish barbarity of Eu- 
ropean drunkenness. All the caf§s have pretty 
nearly the same arrangements. A square 
whitewashed apartment, with as many win- 
dows as possible ; against the walls, wooden 
sdas covered with mats or carpets ; at the 
hinder wall, the hearth and places for the 
earthenware; in the middle of the floor, a 
small fountain ; before the door, low stools, 
perfectly European chairs ; the whole cleanly 
and poor; if any are pretty, it is because 
they lie under a capacious vine whose branches 
form an entrance-hall, or under the shadow of 
some noble tree. Such are the cafes in Con- 
stantinople ; and suppose not for one instant 
that th^y have the least resemblance to those 
of Paris or Milan, Armenians and Greeks are 
great sitters upon the small stools ; the chairs 
are, of course, intended for the Franks, It will 
happen, however, now and then, when all the 
seats are engaged, that a Turk endeavours 
to'establish himself upon one of them, and the 
sight is laughable enough ; one leg hangs 
down, looking miserably forlorn, whilst the 
other seeks in vain for room to double itself 
np upon the chair. Sometimes you find a 
man who discourses in the cafe. This is a 
story-teller. In most cases he speaks in a 
nasal tone. One whom I heard I did not un- 
derstand, but I was amazed to see the demure 
and solemn company smile — nay, laugh out- 
right — at his relation. The more lascivious the 
narrative the better it is liked, and woman 
must always be its subject — so says the dra- 
goman. Indeed I hear generally, that woman 
is the usual topic of Turkish conversation, dis- 
cussed af^r the manner mentioned. Character 
is discovered in the amusements of a people. 
I wished to see some dancing. I was told that 
it was impossible. Supposing that this meant 
— it was not proper that I should go where 
dancing was pcribrmed, I at once proposed to 



have the daneei's at niv house, as fornierlv 
hap)K!nod at Seville ; but this was still more 
impossible. The Turks have a reputation 
for great jiurity of morals. I will not detract 
from it, but simply remark that the Euro- 
pean idea of purity must be lost sight of 
which deems it immoral to have children born 
out of wedlock. The Turk who may purchase 
and convey to his harem any slave that pleases 
him, considers the children of twenty female 
slaves quite as legitimate as those of his wife : 
and, I certainly b(?lieve, let the fashion of 
harems once be introduced into Europe, and 
the immorality of natural children will cease 
even there of itself : but then it must be at the 
cost of the greater immorality of the harem 
itself. Surely, in this respect, the Turk has 
no advantage over the European. And the 
women, too, in spite of veils, grated windows, 
and eunuchs, contrive to have their share of 
love intrigues, especially when they pay their 
visits to the Besestan. Hence the law that 
forbids their entering the shops, and compels 
them to make their purchases outside: and 
hence a second law which enjoins the shop- 
keepers to employ the ugliest shopmen in their 
booths I Does all this look like very, verj' 
extraordinary purity? To make up for the 
indecent dancers and story-tellers, the nation 
enjoys, certainly, one great delight, which, 
although very seemly and proper, is at the 
same time rather ridiculous, I mean the baths, 
in which their blissful days are all but spent ; 
— bathe, breakfast, and repose : bathe afresh, 
dine, and repose again. I was once in a wo- 
man's bath, kept by the nurse of Sultan Abdul 
Medjid. The first thing which struck me in 
it was the absence of all pretension to conve- 
nience and comfort — luxury is out of the 
question. In the first apartment there were 
the everlasting wooden sofas running round 
the walls, for which you must yourself bring 
carpet and cushion, if you do not wish to rest 
upon the hard boards. In this room, the 
natural temperature prevails. Then come 
smaller rooms, heated more and more by 
steam, and arched over with the Moorish 
cupola, full of starlike openings for the light, 
without windows, without furniture, but with 
a marble floor. Such a cabinet you engage 
either for yourself, or Avith others, and then 
you suffer the bathing woman to proceed to 
her business. The grand thing is to bring 
about an enormous perspiration. The Turkish 
women have an incredible number of cosme- 
tics, salves, essences, dyes, and Heaven knows 
what besides, all of which are to me so many 
abominations. They are applied l>efore quit- 
ting the bath. My horror was unbounded 
when the bathing woman began to operate 
upon me by smearing over my face a miracu- 
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lous balsam, which consists of earth brought 
from MeccOy and myrtle-leaves macerated in 
rose-water. I struggled violently; but she 
insisted that the toilet was incomplete without 
it, and 1 *' should soon sec how wonderfully it 
improved the complexion.** She was wrong. 
Upon my complexion, whose only cosmetic 
has always been good, honest, cold water, the 
balsam produced no effect whatever: whilst 
the bath, notwithstanding its tropical heat, 
was very agreeable. My chief reason for 
going to the bath was that I might get a sight 
of some beautiful women. 1 found them, 
however, twtt fvmnie chez nous: neitiier lovely 
nor ugly — but betwixt and between : I speak 
of the young, the old are frightful. Old age 
commences early. The girls marry at thir- 
teen, and fourteen, even at twelve years of 
age. At twenty, they are considered already 
too old for matrimony. Age shews itself in 
the figure, long before it ap])ears in the face. 
At thirty, the former is in many instances 
fearfully faded, spongy, and bloated. The 
eternal sitting, the never-ceasing hot-bath, the 
everlasting sucking of sweetmeats and confec- 
tionary, rol>s the form of all its nerves, it 
looks like a mass of Hesh, that cannot keep 
itself upright, and that drojis together in a 
heup. But you cannot imagine how one longs 
to see real women in the streets, instead of the 
awkwanl brown bears, with white heads, that 
continually meet you. Our Momen, 1 know, 
are not the most beautiful in the world : but 
you cannot Malk about hci'e for a couple of 
days\\ithout being satisfied that, ill-looking as 
our countrywomen may be, they are luuch 
better looking than these mufHed figures, 
and render the strc-ets much gayer by their 
appearance, it is true that in l\ra you may 
see Frank aii<l (Jreek women in jilenly — the 
fonner dressed ul'ter LVench fashion, the latter 
aft(T their own, in a little robe, with a pecu- 
liar cut about the bosom and arms, and in a 
ehariiiing hea<l-<lr(\ss formed of a silk kerchief 
and tii(>ir own back hair, — but one prefers to 
move about in the city, and in the Turkish 
Kuburl)s. The scarcity of young men is still 
greater than that of women. L!)very Turk 
looks old. To have a white beanl, is to be 
very handsome: and therefore the Turks are 
just as eager to render this appendage white, 
as our gentlemen in iCurofM* are to make it 
black : a ])owder sprinkled in tobacco produces 
the dt^sired effect, i^air they have none: the 
head is shorn ; the Fez is drawn down uj)on 
the eyebrows ; the grey beard surrounds the 
red and Heshy coimtenance ; the figure is broad 
and heavy ; there is in no one instance of 
youthful, vigorous beauty. At a more ad- 
vanced age they look to h4>tter advantage. It 
is more remarkable to be old and handsome : 



' but nicer to be young and handsome. 1 lately 
1 encountered a young and ooble-iooking gipsy: 
; he was fantastically dressed, and had a guitar 
: upon his arm. I stood still, contemplated 
I him, and thought <* The civilised man needs 
i Intelligence ; the barbariaoy Beauty : elte 
' both are insupportable." Is it not so, desr 
Dinand ? 



LETTER X. 

FROM CONSTANTINOPLE TO TUB COUNTto 
SniONBURG-WBCHSELBVRG. 

The Dancing and Sin^DgDerviscs. — ^TheBurying-GrooBd 

at Scutari. 

CoiutantinopU, S^. 16, IBiS. 

Dearest £my I — I am actually at the gate 
of the Orient — the land of the rising sun, of 
which we have conversed so much, of whieh 
we have so often dreamed. Not yet in the 
land, for the Bofphorus is but the threshold of 
the East. Yet are the gates of the West closed 
behind me, for the foundation-stone and essence 
ofai^eople*s life — that which inspires the sod 
of the Multitude — its IIeligion, is here ano- 
ther. I am in the territory, and under the com- 
mand, o( Islam, 1 have come here without pre- 
judice against, or prt*possession in favour of 
it. i do not compassionate tlie Mahoraedan 
on account of his creed, neither do I admire 
him for it It is his law, which his propkd 
brought to him, and there appears no ground 
here either for reven»nce or abhorrence. The 
Koran often n^minds me of the Old Testa- 
ment, only that I find in the last an Element 
which addresses itself more jmrticularly tome, 
— viz. a touching and ineffable melancholy, a 
lamentation whieh languishes for a far, hr 
distant consolation, a struggling for a consum- 
mation which never, never conies. There is 
a charm in this which touches my spiritnal 
nature, and hence my predilection for the 
Old Testament. Calm(;r, more i>eaceful, it 
may be more tceary^ souls repose upon the 
New ; this i understand, and likewise find 
the latter to be, as far as instruction is con-' 
eerned, lollier aii<l more complete ; but in the 
E])istles of Saint Paul alone do I again light 
upon that unpn^cedented sadness which repre- 
sents man in his never-ending struggle be- 
tween the billows of i'initeness and the Rock 
of Eternity, by which his being, as though by 
two magnetic poles, is at the same moment 
attracted and repulsed. Others may view the 
matter dilierently. For myself, I hold tlie 
Christian religion, were it simply on account 
of her marvellous universality^ a^ the most 
perfect of all. She meets the pressing necessi- 
ties of humanity. But she must not be robbed 
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of her lofty freedom, nor be narrowed for ever 
within the confines of any particular church 
whatever ; for then, indeed, she does not meet 
the exigencies of man, but tarries far behind. 
A church) like every institution, is an organic 
body, subject to mutation, and to its periods 
of youth and senility. How can it, then, 
with any show of justice, be regarded as im- 
mortal and unchangeable? An<l, if not so 
regarded, what wonder if it fall asundrr? 
Happier, it may be, were the times, when 
people, with child-like faith, relied upon tlie 
<5hurch*s immutability ; but they never lasted 
long. Schism and heresy have always existed, 
and with this astounding anomaly — that every 
new pretender has assumed a monopoly of the 
lame impcrishableness which he has uncondi- 
tionally refused to every other. And in 
this respect, too, do I iiiid the Old Testament 
io grand, and its prophets so thoroughly im- 
bued with the Spirit of Truth. The latter do 
2iot regard themselves as the Final Word in 
the Book of Revelation, but ever point to- 
wards a Future of still sublimer knowledge. 
And after so many thousand years, dear Emy, 
who amongst us does not yearn for it ? Not 
the Mahomedan. Here is the essential difier- 
euce of Islam. Nothing concerns him of 
which ^ is not a part. " Tliere is tto other 
God than Gody and Mahomed is his pro- 
pkei.*^ This confession, as simple as a sum 
in arithmetic, is the foundation and key- 
stone of his faith, and is, I had almost said, 
kewn upon his law-table, like cuneatcd letters. 
In the days of his youth and strength, it ren- 
dered him overpowering as fire. He has gra- 
dually consumed himself in it until nothing 
but the dross remains. So it seems to me. 
The forms in which the Mahomedan practises 
his devotion have nothing in them to surprise 
the stranger. There is a great analogy in 
the Roman Catholic Church to the numerous 
prayers and alms, and to the pilgrimages to 
Mecca ; there is a resemblance between the 
dancing dervises and the Shakers and Trem- 
blers of America, and perhaps of England ; 
and I think that the convulsionists of the 
forgoing century in the Calviuistic Scwenftcn, 
and many phenomena of the American camp- 
meetings at the present day, must have some- 
thing in common with the singing dervises. 
There are seventy-two different orders of der- 
vises; tbey not only embrace monks and priests 
but they likewise comprise fraternities. The 
Mewlewi dervises were founded by the great 
Persian poet Dsc/ielaleddin Rumi, With tlie 
ancient Persians, as with the Indians, where 
Krischna in person leads the dance, solemn 
roundelays, symbolical of the motions of tlie 
planets round the sun, formed part of the reli- 
gious worship. The Mewltwi dance from devo- 



tion ; and I imagine that the poor Bayadere, 
who a few years ago so thoroughly bored a 
European public by twisting herself about and 
winding around a palm-tree, did neither more 
nor less than commit sacrilege upon our boards. 
I did not witness her performance. The Mew- 
lewi dances pretty nearly as one of us falls 
upon his knees, — for adoration. A short time 
ago one of them entered a Christian church 
when the people were assembled for divine 
service. The ])riest stood at the altar, the 
sacrament was about to be administered. The 
Mew/ctm advanced dose to the altar and ex- 
amined it, the church, and all present, so 
closely that he caused a general interruption. 
The congregation would gladly have dismissed 
him, but Christians nmst deal more tenderly 
with Mahomedans than vice versd, and so 
they suflered him to do as he pleased. At 
length he fixed his eyes upon the crucifix ; 
his countenance became more and more se- 
rious, his look more devotional, until at 
length he made a profound obeisance, spread 
out his arms, danced round the altar with 
earnestness, then, after some time, bowed 
again to the crucifix, and slowly and so- 
h^mnly quitted the sacred building. Twice 
every week the. dancing devotions of the 
Mcwletoi take place publicly in their mosque. 
Admittance is free to all ; but the Frank 
must submit to Turkish custom, and eitliei 
take off his shoes, or cover tliem with 
slippers. For the Turkish women there 
is an especial gallery ; it is small and 
grated. I went first thither; I am, above all 
things, curious about Turkish women. On 
such expeditions I have a very agreeable 
companion in Miss Baibiani, who is well 
acquainted with the language of the country, 
and with all its customs and usages. Ladies 
— I mean Franks — are safer alone than under 
the escort of a man, because, according to 
Turkish notions, it is very imi)roper for the 
two sexes to ap|H>ar together in public. It is 
the height of indecorum for a man to ofier a 
lady his arm I Like a rude member of a rude 
nation, the Turk cannot conceive it proper to 
evince care and tenderness for a female, or 
that it is at all necessary to facilitate her path. 
He allows her, like an unsubstantial shadow, 
to glide unendangered by him, and his cour- 
tesy ceases with this permission. To give an 
arm is to confess yourself enamoured, a pub- 
lic avowal which is always rewarded by a 
shower of stones : many a poor stranger has 
been insulted for the act of innocence, and 
her punishment has been double if she has 
chanced to wear a green veil. I wear a blue 
one, and I take good care to eschew a help* 
ing arm; for, although it is perfectly indif- 
ferent to me whether the rabble shriek after 
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mv or liohl tlirir |H'aci», 1 liavc*, at (Ik; same 
time, a decided aversion to the throwing of 
stones, it being an amusement very likely to 
inHiet ]»ain, and one fmm whieli no precau- 
tion enabh.-s you to escape. " S(o/f4*s here ! 
Lit us stone the (logs ! " screamed lately a 
number of children, standing at a house-door 
in an out-of-the-way strc^et of Scutari; and 
tin; dra(;:oman was obli<>:ed to use all manner 
of threats to induce them to be (]uiet. In the 
suburb of Cassim-Paschot where the harbour- 
men lives the children followed us, hooting 
and shrieking ; and, at a roo>(]ue, some little 
venomous girls were so offended with me, 
that, having nothing better at hand, they 
threw handfuls of sand at me, — for which 
offence, however, an aged Turk seriously re- 
proved them. My only feelings with respect 
to these creatures are, a longing desiiv to treat 
them to the rod, and a conviction that I am 
not formed for martyrdom. The strong im- 
pulse to take my own ])art, and to defend 
myself, is always rising within me. The wo- 
men, whom we meet as we take our walks 
amongst the burying-grounds, often exclaim, 
" O//, Ju)W happy are the Frank tcomeuy they 
are allowed to walk with men!*' It must, 
indeed, be a serious business for them to be 
eternally condenmed to their own society. 

Before the Mewlewi ceremony began, the 
woiuen were inordinately inquisitive, but on 
the most frivolous topics. ** Where do you 
come from ? '* " From JFrankistan.*' This 
was a great satisfaction to them. By Frank- 
istan they understand Europe^ from Malta to 
Spitzlteryen. Not one question did they ask 
concerning the strange, unknown, and distant 
land. But about dress and children their 
inquiries were as numerous as absurd. They 
tinid me out. They were, besides, far from 
jiretty. We saw but badly through the 
grating. I went below. The mosque, in- 
ternally, is octagonal ; and a low balustrade 
cuts off' a passage in the centre of the space, 
and runs round it in the form of a ring. This 
passages is covered with mats, and is occupied 
i)y s))ectator8, as well as the devout. The 
place in the centre is appropriated exclusively 
to the Mewlewi, They come in, one after 
another, enveloped in long brown cloaks, and 
wearing on the head a head-dress of felt, 
which, in form and colour, is exactly like an 
inverted flower-pot. The Sclteich alone — that 
is to say, the eldest — wears a gri^en turban. 
Upon their entrance they bow to the Mihraby 
the niche which looks towanls Mecca, and 
which is found in everj' mosque. In Con- 
stantinople its position is south-east. The 
niche is empty. Two wax-tapers in high 
eandlrstieks generally stand next to it. This 
is the holy place, such as the altar is with us. 



The Svhiivh seated himself u|>on a cushiyn, 
the nineteen dervises placed themselves u|K>ti 
the ground, forming a half-circle opposite to 
him, and then they all began to repeat, with 
the usual movements, and half aloud, the 
prayer, which is always iutroduccd by the 
great confession of faith, " There is no other 
Gitfly' &c. Then there was heard the con- 
cealed music of a fife and drum, accompanied 
by the hymn of invisible singers. It was a 
song of praise to the Prophet, and a rather 
monotonous and ntisal one, like the psalmody 
in the Roman Catholic service, or the hvDio 
of the minister l>efore the altar in the Lu- 
theran. Then the Sc/trirh, in an under-tone, 
delivered a ver}* long prayer, at the close of 
which drum and pipe began anew. All im- 
mediatctly arose, and made three tiroes a cir- 
cuit of the mosijue, with solemn bowings 
towards tlie Mihrab, This ovc»r, the Schnck 
resumed his seat; but the dervises dropped 
their cloaks, and, in long, wrhite, Uiickly- 
folded garments, with one hand laid upon 
the breast, the other extended, commenced 
turning round and round through the apait- 
nient, as if performing a slow waltz. By de- 
gn>es, the second hand and arm were raised, 
and then they revolved with such adniirahle 
time and step, that the heavy dress spun 
round the body like a bell, without disclosing 
more than the feet Some drooped the head 
upon one shouhler, others held it erecL The 
eves of all were either closed or fastened to 
the earth. Not one touched his neighboor 
so much as with the tip of a finger ; no two 
garments came in contact ; consummate 
order and quiet governed every motion. At 
a given signal from the Scheich, the whole 
l>odv stood still at once, with a sedateness 
that convinced you they were in no way 
affc cted by the giddy movement. I had 
been warned not to laugh, but the caution 
was needless ; all that I saw gave me the 
notion of a solemn ceremony. The JRufaji" 
Dervises are of anotlier kind. When I wit- 
nessed their proceedings, I nearly cried. Yoa 
know how easily and involuntarily tears rise 
during painful impressions. The spectacle 
was exceedingly oflTensive. Their monastery 
is situated on the Asiatic side, in tScttiari; 
and the mosque internally b dirty and dark, 
more like a square, desolate bam-floor, than 
the house of God. The ceremony consists in 
repeating the words of the first confession of 
faith, ^* Lah illah^ ill allahy'* in a certain 
measure, and in a certain rocking motion 
of the whole body, forwards, backwards, and 
sidewards, which lasts for an hour together. 
They begin slowly, and increase in speed 
until they reach a breathless rapidity ; when 
the exclamation becomes a })anting, hoaise 
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sobbing, and the movement a wild, con- 
Tulsive writhing. The faces are red-hot, — 
the eyes starting from the head, — the opened 
mouth gasps for breath. One, with clenched 
fists, threw himself upon the floor, and vehe- 
mently struck the ground with his forehead, 
as though he were convulsed ; but this was a 
trick. He was comforted ; and, after a short 
interval, he filled his place again. But few 
of these people were dervises. Any one who 
believes himself called upon to undergo the 
self-castigation may enter the circle : casti- 
gation it is indeed ; no man can go through 
it without severe punishment and pain. Little 
Ghildren, urged by the natural and vehement 
deure to do what the grown-up people did, 
dambered over the barriers, and rocked and 
scramed as boisterously as any. The Scheich 
stood in the midst, and beat time with his 
hancby like the conductor of a band, giving 
wings to swiftness. At the height of the 
fSmrful groaning, he gave a signal, and all 
were silent and motionless. Then a hymn 
proceeded from four men who sat in the 
centre of the circle, upon a carpet, at the foot 



not known in Islam, the former is \\kv\y enough 
to be the case. I assure you, this Society of 
Possessed makes a horrible impression on you. 
We took leave of the masque^ very much 
distracted and harassed, and, in order to re- 
cover ourselves, visited the extensive (it is a 
league in length) burying-ground of Scutari, 
in which the Turks prefer to find their 
resting-place, for it lies in Anatoli f in Asiatic 
Turkey ; and they have a presentiment that 
Rumeliy the European, will not much longer 
belong to them. So it is said. A love of 
home, of the land from which he first came, 
in all probability, urges the Turk to select its 
earth for his latest bed. This burial-place is 
less i^rofaned than those of Constantinople 
itself: it lies without the town, and, conse- 
quently, is not desecrated by trade and com- 
merce ; it is regarded neither as a market- 
place nor a dust-heap. It serves for a pro- 
menade d la Turque ; such promenade con- 
sisting in sitting under a tree, — the men for 
the purposes of smoking ; the women to eat, 
or to do nothing at all. And what, in truth, 
can be more inviting to repose than the 



of the Scheich, — that is to say, each of them magnificent cypresses which adorn the spot ? 



gave out, one after the other, half-nasal, half- 
gnttnral songs of praise and thanksgiving that 
sounded unpleasantly enough, and yet formed 
a satisfactory, because quiet, interlude. During 
this performance, many who were worn out 
with fatigue retired, whilst others took their 
places. A little boy, ten years old at most, 
contrived at this period to force his way 
through the spectators, exclaiming, as he 
pushed wildly by us, " Giaour, go fortli /" 
It was a melancholy sight. In the back- 
ground, against the wall, hung all kinds of in- 
struments for self-torture, — daggers, nails, 
and the like, with which formerly the most 
ferocious of fanatics lacerated their bodies, or 
carried on sham fights. The use of these is 
now forbidden. The self-torturers of France 
and Germany occurred to me, who at one 
time were so famous for their wild and out- 
rageous mode of life. It is really singular 
how Human Nature in a barbarous state is 
found to be — every where, in all relations, 
and under all circumstances — one and the 
same ; how it dully guesses at the bliss which 
results from the mighty soaring of the soul, 
from every victory obtained over low and 
contemptible Desire ; how it dimly perceives 
the need of self-sacrifice, of resignation, and 



pitiful necessity of corporeal castigation. 
Such phenomena take place generally in 
times of decay, or of religious persecution, 
when fanaticism places itself in hideous con- 
trast to lukewarmness, and feeling in the per- 
secuted amounts to frenzy. Since the latter is 



But sitting will not satisfy us Europeans. We 
must ramble about, we must penetrate into 
the interior of the grove, we must seek lovely 
prospects. During our walk we came upon 
innumerable decayed and sunken graves and 
broken tombstones, and to the conviction, 
that were it not for the beautiful trees, this 
burial-place would be a very melancholy 
spectacle, since the much-lauded veneration of 
the Turks for their tombs certainly consists 
in their suffering them, year aft^r year, slowly 
to drop to pieces. As for preserving them, 
no one thinks about it. They build a house, 
a mosque, a grave, a street, whatever it may 
be, and then they leave the structure to its 
fate, never to be repaired, never to be attendcnl 
to. You are sensible of a want of precaution, 
of an exclusive regard for the present, such as 
you expect to meet only amongst savages. 
No Rajah, no Frank, no Jew, dares plant a 
cypress near his grave : this is the privilege 
of the Turk. The former, for the most 
part, repose under turpentine-trees, which 
lack the majestic and mourning character 
of the cypress. The Jews* burying-ground 
is a naked, barren hill, covered with irre- 
gular white stones, and looking truly dis- 
consolate and hopeless. Streaming along 



yet, in spite of all, cannot rise superior to the through the large cypress grove, we reached 



at length the open country, whore the Sea of 
Marmora presents itself in many a lovely form. 
We proceeded until we arrived at the Sultan's 
Kiosk, behind the extensive barracks of /SV«- 
tari, upon the high sea-coast. Here was a 
sight fitted to refresh the soul and to dispel 
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all harsh and painful images ! Upon our 
right was the Bo$j)horus, like the varying- 
coioured serpent of the Fair}' tale, in which 
the reptiles arc no longer venomous, but har- 
bingers of good, and emissaries of Fairies and 
beneficent Spirits. Where the serpent win(b 
himself into the Sea of Marmoroy he wears a 
sparkling crown upon his head, — the point of 
the Seraglioy that agglomeration of gardens, 
towers, |>aviHons, terraces, domes of mosques, 
and minarets all forming a residence for some 
fairy prince, so ideally beautiful does it 
appear, regarded as a picture, and from this 
point of view. The city itself, the harbour, 
the suburbs, which are joined by the villages, 
are all to the right, emerging, as it were, from 
the clear, bright surface of the Bosphorus. 
On the \eh is the hilly and little-cultivated 
landscape of Anatoli, with insulated pines and 
cedar-like trees upon the near and more dis- 
tant hills, which become more and more slop- 
ing, and, at the point of Chalcedony consti- 
tute the low and tolerably green shore of the 
Propontis. The latter is spread out before 
us, touched with the most delicate enamel, 
whibt the nine Princes' Islands are so many 
rosy and violet amethysts dispersed in the 
silvery setting. Many are bare rocks; upon 
others are villages and gardens : one sustains 
a Greek monastery. Over these and the 
Propontis, far away into the distance, the eye 
pursues the hilly coa^t o£ Anatoli as it ascends 
higher and higher tou'ards the horizon, and 
serves at length for a footstool to Olyfupus, 
who, snow-crowned like a sage of antiquity, 
and stern as one who has lived amongst the 
primitive gods and heroes of tlic world, looks 
down upon our potty earth. A strong south 
wind is up ; the entire Propontis Is covered 
with sailing-vessels, which come from Anatoli 
and the Islands, laden with fruit and vege- 
tables, eager to avail themselves of the breeze 
that enables them to enter the Bosphorus, 
which is closed against them for a month 
together, whenever, in addition to the strong 
current that pours from north to south, the 
north wind begins to blow. Like swans, 
like sea-mews, — those, in the distance, like 
small white butterflies, — so do they gleam, 
travelling along the silver)' flood, whilst be- 
hind them are blue meandering ribands, like 
nets upon the sea. Oh, how peaceful is it all, 
what good it achieves; how it purifles the soul 
from the dirt and filth of Human doings I 
To have corruption in his devotion, — at the 
grave — in the noblest of his acts ; this is the 
curse of man; for every ybr;« is Corruption the 
moment that the Spirit has ceased to pene- 
trate its minutest points, and on all sides 
innumerable points present themselves, which 
have rebelled against the Spirit, and have 



withdrawn from it. This Turning, this Rock- 
ing, this Singing to the honour of God, let the 
one be never so solemn, the other never so bois- 
terous, is, after all, but a feeble expression of 
the relation that subsists between the Creator 
and the creature. On the sea-shore, before 
the mountain, beneath the bright expanse of 
Heaven, I can, at least, contemplate my Maker 
undisturbed : for Light surrounds me, and the 
tormenting darkness of man's inventions is un- 
known. There I behold His revelations, not 
distorted by the hand, nor troubled by the 
imperfect conceptions of men. Oh, this surdent 
aspiration for Light I It draws me to the dis- 
tant Oriefity it carries me over sea and moon- 
tain ; it urges me whithersoever are deposited 
wondrous works and deeds inclosing one ray 
of Light, as the fruit at once encompasses the 
kernel, and out of it — is bom. I shall never 
discover that which I seek — never find the 
proximity of that feeble spark of light fOtClm 
me to the great flood of light witkotUj never 
but in symbols, in forms, in images. 1 cm 
behold it but at a distance. It is the lot of 
mankind I But I have sought it with a bain- 
ing — with an inspired longing. It is the ob- 
ject of my life. To be conscious of the light 
of a star is happiness— to be conscious of that 
of a sun were a blessedness too glorious to 
attain. Dearest friend, may it be thy lot to 
perceive it I Thou art worthy of it. I love 
thee on the shores of the Botpharus, as oo 
those of the Baltic. Thou knowest it. 

LETTER XI. 

PROM CONSTANTINOPLE TO MY MOTHSB. 

The Moeques of Aja Sofia, Suldmanje, Achmetye, Ot- 

maige. — Foimtains. 

ConttantiMopU, Stpt. 17, 1843. 

Beloved Mother, this is your birthday ! 
I think of you, and undistractedly. The nun 
pours down in torrents, a tempest roars, rat- 
tling our ill-secured casement; the nsoally 
motionless cypresses tremble in their delicate 
summits, and from our Peraian mountain, 
rivulets of water gush into the regions below. 
Yesterday they had nearly washed me away. 
We were returning from a rery long walk, 
and were yet in the city, when we were 
overtaken by an actual deluge, from which 
there is in this country neither carriage nor 
sedan to afibrd you shelter. Every eaiqtte 
was converted into a floating wash-tub, and, 
had such not been the case, the light things 
are perfectly unsafe in the slightest gusts of 
wind. I accordingly preferred walking in 
water to sitting in water, and we went a great 
distance round, across the great bridge to 
Pera. Climbing up the hill was the feat of a 
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rope-dancer, for the streets, as I lately wrote 
you, have the gutter in the middle, and not 
one single spot that does not shelve. This 
gutter was now a falling cascade, and through 
it I trudged; for my shoes were as soft, 
smooth, and slippery as an eels skin, and re- 
fused to hold me up upon the perforated pave- 
ment. I am now thoroughly convinced that 
it is impossible and absurd to quit the house 
during rain, and, as the rain will certainly not 
cease to-day, I am a prisoner to my room, 
and in a condition to relate to you in 
full whither our excursion of yesterday con- 
ducted us. It was at length and at last — to 
the Motgues^ and this time not with the turbu- 
lent Wallachian gentlemen, but with a com- 
pany quite as numerous, and composed of all 
nations, who, however, took delight in their 
viflity and to whom we attached ourselves 
tiumigh the influence of the author of << The 
At^eestress" The latter is an agreeable and 
homely man, who gives you no notion of a 
writer of awful tragedies. He was polite 
enough to pay me a visit : and as his party 
had asked and received the necessary firman, 
I was permitted to join it. It was motley 
enough. Germans, Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
a Dutchman, a Spaniard, people from all the 
countries of Europe were huddled together 
to view the wonders of the sacred archi- 
tecture of Islam. My curiosity was on the 
stretch. It is true that I had already, by a 
lucky chance, visited the mosque of JBegleS' 
beffy that of the Mewlewi dei*vises, and the 
desolate one of Piah Paschoy but so much 
the more did I desire to see that of the 
Aja Sofia^ and those famous ones of Sultan 
Suiunany and Sultan Achmed^ neither of 
which was ever a Christian church, as the 
first has been. — Ah that first ! What a 
glorious and imposing structure I — in the 
interior, to wit Outride, it is disfigured by 
the half domes which are placed round the 
large cupola, giving the building a clumsy and 
crowded look. Within, there prevails a so- 
lemn duskiness, a stern magnificence, in which 
the Christian origin of the place is indelibly 
imprinted. The sacred mystery of the Trini- 
tarian Godhead manifestly hovers here, and 
sheds the mystic colouring of our ancient 
cathedrals, with which, however, the Aja 
Sofia^ in other respects, has, and can have, 
but little in common; for, compared with 
her, those are novelties. She is their great 
ancestress* As the most ancient and distin- 
guished families have no patent of nobility to 
produce, because they date their rise from so 
remote a time that the documents fail to reach 
the Aja Sofifi represents no particular 



style of architectui^. She has, nevertheless, 
given the groundwork to that which has since 



been designated the Byzantine^ and whose 
characteristic feature is, the round arch rest- 
ing upon columns. She is emphatically Byzan- 
tine : the most precious blossom of Christian 
Byzantium^ the first ofiering of Constantino 
after his conversion to Christianity. Up- 
wards of a century later, when Justinian was 
emperor, and desired to erect a temple to 
'* Divine Wisdom," which, in magnificence 
and majesty, should surpass the far-famed 
temple of King Solomon, the incomplete build- 
ing of Constantine was taken for the found- 
ation of the Aja Sofia, It is said of the fabric 
of Solomon that neither stroke of axe, nor 
blow of hammer was ever heard during its 
erection, that all was worked in mute and 
holy stillness, and in continual prayer. It is 
likewise said of this, that the command to 
build was given by an angel to Justinian^ as 
well as the treasure necessary to complete it, 
and the name which it was destined to bear. 
In truth, the building was advanced with all 
the devotion of which the time was capable. 
Prayers and processions accompanied the 
work, and a relic was inclosed at every tenth 
stone. The noble columns of porphyry, mar- 
ble, and verd antique, still bear witness to the 
ancient splendour, although the lapse of time, 
and earthquakes especially, have produced 
many changes and much disturbance. She 
stood in her glory for 1000 years, and taw the 
decline and fall of the Byzantine empire. She 
beheld women and eunuchs ruling emperors; 
she saw secret murder and open revolt steal- 
ing into the imperial family, the son perpe- 
trating cruelties on his father, the guardian on 
his nephew ; she saw the people madly par- 
ticipating in the games of the circus, and 
suffering themselves to be carried away into 
frantic insurrection ; she looked upon the 
educated and the learned, absorbed in subtle 
speculations touching the nature of the God- 
head and the Trinity, and spending, in in- 
tellectual sophisms, the ripe vigour useful 
for knowledge and for action. She surveyed 
a degenerate, feeble-blooded, yet overbearing 
race and a time which, both as regards the 
individual and the community at large, fluc- 
tuated between voluptuousness, tyranny, and 
perdition ; she saw the Latin empire of the 
Crusaders founded in Byzantium by the Ve- 
netians and their doge Bandoioj and after- 
wards saw it fall ; she witnessed, finally, the 
deadly Osmanli pouring from Anatoli, and 
threatening Byzantium ever more and more, 
until at last, on the 29th of May, and in the 
year 1453, she beheld Sultan Mohamed IL 
approaching her altar, and thundering before 
it the unwonted sounds " There is no other 
God but God, and MaJiomtd is his prophet I" 
And so was she destined to be the chief temple 
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of tlio foreign fuitli. Profanation shielded 
her from destniction — apostasy saved her life ! 
We were allowed to inspect the temple 
thoroughly. Over the two side-aisles are 
broad galleries, supported by the costliest 
pillars, from which you have a good view of 
the entire nave, and of many curious details. 
In many places the old mosaic, with which the 
roof was originally adorned, still glimmers 
through. The vault is whitrwashed over, 
probably because religious paintings arc there 
— subjects held in abhorrence by the Maho- 
uiedans. There are the traces of many erased 
crosses on the marble parapet, and there are a 
few complete, which seem to have been over- 
looked. The survey of the whole interior is 
uninterrupted and beautiful. Its form is a 
perfect quadrangle, arched over in the centre 
by a large cupola, around which are four half 
cupolas. The walls are covered with marble, 
which, from age to age, have acquired a dark, 
subdued colouring that must have served as a 
charming foil to the old Mosaic. The cement 
looks glaring and vulgar against it. I have 
heanl the Aja Sofia compared with the 
church of St, Mark, in Venice ; but the only 
similarity I find between them is this: — 
Over both the lustre and the shade of a thou- 
sand years are resting ; both call to mind the 
greatness and the fall of mighty empires, and 
the overthi^w of that which seemed the most 
secure ; in both the soul expands and mounts 
to the Great Eternal God, whom man, by 
means of church and mosque, attempts to 
honour. But the church of Saint Mark is 
far more beautiful. Like a sibyl, she is wrap- 
ped in solemn, mystic pensiveness ; whilst the 
Aja Sofia must have undergone a terrible 
distortion. The Mihrab^ for example, the 
holy place towanls which the Mahomedan 
turns in prayer, must always be in the direc- 
tion of Mecca, or of Kiblah, as it is called. 
Now, since in all Christian churches the altar 
looks towards the east, and KibUih is here to 
the south-cast, it naturally follows that the 
necessary alterations have rendered the in- 
ternal disposition somewhat oblique. The 
mats upon the floor are placed awry. The 
worshippers upon the knee^ lie all diagonally. 
I longed to put the place in oixler again, it 
looked so perverted. The mihrah is an empty 
niche, and nothing more. Next to it, on the 
right, there is a species of taU pulpit, to which 
a flight of steps conducts ; this is the seat of 
the proclaimcr of the prayers ; to the left of 
the mihrab is a stage supported by ])i liars : 
iVom hence a spiritual discourse is delivered 
(?very Friday, quite in the Turkish fashion, 
the speaker sitting upon hb folded legs. Every 
mosque has its grated box or closet for the 
^ultan. Such is the internal arrangement of 
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the Aja Sofia. We saw it at the most inter- 
esting period — during the hour of prayer, and 
without any interruption. We were suffered 
to stand, to walk, to look about. The Bak- 
schisrh had, no doubt, been distributed amongst 
the projKjr persons. Men and women were 
not separated, — they said their prayers to- 
gether in an indistinct, half-audible tone, 
that produced a general buzzing. In the 
side-aisles the people sat quietly together. 
One was writing after the Turkish manner: 
namely, he placed a piece of paper in the 6at 
of his left hand, and, in this inconvenient way, 
he drew some crinkled Turkish characters 
from right to left. A reed pen and a small 
inkstand is carried at the girdle. Some turned 
the rosary, but this is regarded rather as an 
occupation for the finger than as an exercise 
of devotion. One read prayers from a book, 
and all the time performed a sort of Tocking 
movement, reminding you of the little porce- 
lain mandarins which we have upon our chim- 
ney-pieces, and which I abominate. An im- 
becile dervise had collected a great crowd 
about him, who contemplated the poor fellow 
in silence. He was a young man, in an ex- 
traordinary dress. He wore a short fiery red 
tunic, and an enormous turban, ornamented 
with flowers; in his hand was a pil^n^n^'^ 
staff*, to which a large bunch of flowers was 
fastened. He walked about the mosque, look- 
ing vacantly upon every thing after the man- 
ner of such unhappy creatures, who, notwith- 
standing, perhaps, by reason of their infirmity, 
are looked upon as sacred by Mahomedans, 
and, protected by this opinion, are secure from 
mockery and misusage. 

The other mosques differ from the Aja 
Sofia, They seem to have sprung from an- 
other idea. In the latter. Christian doctrine 
interwoven and coloured with the fervent 
mysticism of primeval times, with tlie glow- 
ing ardour of the fathers of the church, is still 
discernible — is not to be mistaken. In the 
former, the simple and clear lucid command- 
ment of Islam is just as evident : '* There 9$ 
no God biU God, and Mahomed is his Pnh 
p/iet," The words are cleai', and easy to 
be understood, and are susceptible of no other 
meaning than that which, on the face of tb«n, 
is expressed. Take, on the other band, any 
doctrine of the Christian church, — ^thc Trinity 
in Unity, the incarnation of our Lord, Hb 
ascension into heaven, or His descent into 
hell ; or read the words of the Gospel of 
Saint John, '* In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God ;'* to say nothing of the Apocalypse: 
in all this there is nothing whatever to under^ 
stand, although an infinity is indicated. Hence 
it is that men, from the days of Arius to our 
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own time — that is to say, for fifteen hundred 
years — have unceasingly contended and bab- 
bled about their signification. This one will 
have the words read literally ; the other figur- 
atively : a third acknowledges only the Spirit 
that quickens word and imago both ; a fourth 
suggests a new interpretation. Much dis- 
quietude, wavering, and dismemberment, are 
the result ; but storms rage upon the ocean 
which do not touch the stagnant lake ; and to 
all this struggling for intelligence, this ardent 
desire for interpretation, fs the world indebted 
for much of the Ijeauty which she possesses — 
I mean the entire church -archilccture of 
the middle ages : that inspired elaboration of 
■ an enormous stony mass, under the protec- 
I tkm of the cross, which it bears upon its pin- 
nade. It is very natural for a church to make 
a voy different impression to a mosque: it 
most and ought to do so ; and, in my opinion, 
the Jija Sf^fia is only temporarily disposed 
for the latter I There exists a legend amongst 
Christians and Mahomedans, which expresses 
the belief that Islam will not always prevail 
here. At the moment when Constantinople 
was taken by the Turks, a pious priest was 
reading the mass in the Aja Sofia. The ter- 
rible news reached the church, as the tran- 
aubstantiation of the host was taking place. 
The priest, with intense fervour, implored the 
Almighty to protect the holy body of Christ 
from desecration, when, lo I a wall suddenly 
inclosed the priest and blessed host, — never 
to restore them until they reappear unhurt 
ou the day which discovers Constantinople 
again possessed by Christendom. Now, do 
not ask, dear mother, if I have seen this wall : 
yon must be good, and believe, as I do, that 
it is the whole Aja Sofia itself. 

SuUan Suleimati, the Great, in the year 
1560, caused the famous mosque which bears 
his name to be erected by his great architect 
SinaH* This, the Suleiftumje, is also square, 
has also a cupola, costly antique columns, 
painted- glass windows, foiming oiiiamcntal 
arabesques, and is, in fact, a true and bond 
fide mosque. The spirit that pervades her 
is simple to barrenness ; but, although border- 
ing upon nakedness, she does not look poor 
or mean. No, mean she b not ; but grand, 
solid, and mighty. Yet her spirit does not 
express enough ; it does not reach sulRciently 
high. She is perfect —terrestrially perfect; 
but Heaven does not mingle in the beauty, 
unless that small portion of the Mahomedan 
paradise is to be taken into account, which is 
represented by festoons of wire, holding small 
lamps, ostrich-eggs, and golden tassels, and 
forming a rude chandelier,- lighted up on fes- 
tival nights ; and without which no mosque is 
completed* That of Beghrbeg wa;9 inter- 



woven with such feslouns. This cliildish 
finery, however, does not accord with the 
general simplicity. The walls are painted 
white, the mihrab is inlaid with coloured 
delf ; the flooring is of brick, but covered 
with matting. If one could believe that it is 
an ascetic people who perform their devotions 
here, the baldness of the place would not 
surprise. Now, it seems like an actual want 
of dcvclopement I You are reminded of the 
Aja Sojia by the form of the building, the 
disposition of the pillars, upon which the 
cupola vault rests, and of the columns which 
stand between. It is left for the mosque of 
Sultan Achmed, the Achtnedjey celebrated 
throughout Islam for its six minarets, to carry 
simplicity to absolute voidness and insipidity. 
It is an immense square, with four large and 
excessively rude pillars in the centre, sup- 
porting a dome ; windows in ever}' wall from 
top to bottom; the whole covered deep in 
whitewash ; this is a true description of it. 
The Osmanjty a mosque of the last century, 
is much more pleasing. It is smaller, but 
the interior is open, and the light that pours 
through the numerous windows throws it well 
up ; the walls are covered with marble to the 
frieze, whilst the frieze itself is made up of 
golden characters about a foot high, which, 
looking very like arabesques, and rising from 
a black ground, form sentences taken from 
the Koran. The singular simplicity and 
purity of the law of Islam is well conceived 
in the Osmanjey is represented in the best 
taste, realising a harmony which has made 
the most agreeable impression upon me. 
The AcJunedje has by far the most magni- 
ficent appendages,-— her six minarets, with 
two and three ranges of galleries : her ex- 
tensive forecourt of noble plane-trees: her 
splendid inner court, surrounded by a portico 
of ancient marble columns: her elegantly 
wrought fountain in the middle of it, covered 
with apophthegms from the Koran, — all 
render it one of the faii*est jewels of which the 
casket of Constantinople can boast. All the 
mosques have, more or less, large and beauti- 
ful forecourts, adorned with porticoes, with a 
fountain, cypresses, and plane-trees. Such 
environs are as necessary as the benevolent 
institutions associated with them. Next to 
the fountain, under shadow of the trees, there 
generally sit rosary-sellers. In the fore- 
court of Stdtan JBajesid's mosque pigeons 
arc fed for amusement ; it is the custom for 
every visitor to give a trifle, in return for 
which he has the pleasure to see flights of 
pigeons falling upon corn which is strewed 
for tliem. The Turk is gentle-hearted, he 
cares for the poor dumb animal ; he cannot 
think of killing animals except for absolute 
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need. One has to thank this sickly good- the chief and brightest object of the whole, 
nature for those noxious creatures, the Con- No other palace or kiosk has so glorious a 
stantinoplc dogs : sensibl i jieople have pro- ' site, but to none, likewise, are attached so 
posed to poison them, but Heaven forbid I | niany terrible associations ; and tliat of the 
the outcry against the barbarity is universal. ' murder of SuUan Seiim may have l>eeQ the 
I love the dog for his fidelity, for his intelli- i most horrible to Sulian JUahmoud* Whether 
g(>iice-seeking eye, for liis veiled yet unerring this is of loss consequence to his sod, or 
inti'lloot ; but the curs of this place are whether Sultan Abdulf a.s is the custom with 
vermin, to bo placed in the same category as sovereigns, prefers doing just the opposite to 
rats and mice, and like them extirpated. , that which his pnHJeeessor did,-— enough, the 
When, of a night, thousands of these hungry seraglio is to be again inhabited, and the 
throats begin to howl, the storm to rage, and , necessary preparations close it against the 
the watchmen in the harbour, in order to \ stranger. So I am informed by the ambas- 
koep themselves awake, to give forth, from time [ sadors to whom I applied on the subject, and 
to time, th(>ir long, monotonous, melancholy particularly by tlie hUernunciOy who is so ex- 
cry, one shudders just as we do at home on ; ceedingly obliging that, had it been possible, 
dismal winter-nights ; and the dogs are most I I am sure he would have procured my ad- 
to blame. If you ride, your horse is sure to mission. I must content myself with having 



tread upon a dog, for it never gets out of the 
way ; it sets up a yc^l, its comrades yell too — 
they conspire and collect together — at every 
corner the band increases — the yelling be- 
comes a hideous baying — your horse gets 
restive — you, the rider, deaf — or they die, 
perhaps, and then as carrion they become a 
downright calamity. But nothing of this 
kind ])uts the Turk out of his way, he is too 
good not to love vermin. Does this seem to 



you a \iir\ great virtue now ? well, let it be and pans. Heaven help me I where am I ? 



one ; his indolence, at all events, is insup- 



seen the Sublime Porte^ where all the grand 
affairs of state are transacted, and renounce, 
with the best grace I can, all hope of the 
seraglio in which the Grand Seignior revels in 
sultan-like splendour. I am told that, with 
the aid of the '* JBacksckiseh" and a few good 
words, I may penetrate as far as the kitcheo ; 
but this M'ould afford me no particular plea- 
sure, and I led quite unworthy of the honour 
of an introduction to the grand-seignioral pots 



out of the mosque into a kitchen. It is 



]M)rtable. Yesterday our party was under the , tirely the fault of that lazy KatcaUj who has 
pn>tection and guidance of a Katctus ; he > detained us all this time before the seraglio. 



is a sort of guard of honour and safety, 
bears arms and is given by the government 
to all foreign ministers and consuls as a con- 
stant escort, and also to individuals who have 
a firman to be respected. It was noon : we 
had been cni))loyed just two hours when 
suddenly it was announced that the Kaicass 



|>ermitting us to gaze, however, upon a lovely 
fountain that stands at its gate. Like all her 
sisters this fountain is a charming ornament of 
the city, although they are called fountains 
impro]M^rly. Under tliis term we understand 
iiplashing waterspouts, high jets of water fail- 
ing into broad basins. These are reservoirs. 



could proc^eed no further from fatigue, that \ surrounded by small, pretty, templcslike con- 
he must rest awhile after the exertion which | structions, out of which the water runs tbrougfa 
he had undergone, and, with a cup of coH'ee I pipes, and economically into troughs. Such 
and a pi))e, strengthen himself for that which I troughs ani for the cattle, whilst close to the 
was to come. And, sure enough, the whole I pipc^ vessels of tin arc generally chained, by 
party sto])])ed at a <'q/c for half an hour,nintil means of which thirsty human beings may 
the Kawass was himself again. The halt ' satisfy tliemselves afler their feshion. The 
was made near to the entrance of the seraglio, i reservoir before the seraglio is quadrangular, 
\^hich at the present moment it is impossible , with blunted corners, and with a far-project* 
to se<s because the Sultan has lately removed i ing, extravagant roof, that gives the whole a 
into it from the palace of Bef/lerltcff, in order | Chinese air. Variegated arabesques, gpildings, 
to ])ass the approaching Ramadan — the porio<l . and lines from the Koran, cover it from top to 
of fasting — and, possibly, the entire winter | bottom. It is rather dazzling, but very pretty ; 
there. Sultan Mahinoud did not like this ; and so clean that you might place it on the 
proper residence of the Grand Seignior, which, ! table as you would any exquisite caddy or 
eneonipassed by walls, towers, and gates, by \ worklwx. 

pirdens, courts, and a whole world of build- j I have now finished with the mosques, for 
ings, lies like a triangle, at the extn;me verge more than the four which I have named- -4he 
of the city ; on two sidi^ washed by the har- | Ajn Sojia^ the Sulcimanjey the Achmedjef and 
bour and the Propf/fUis, and constituting, in , the Osmanje — have not been opened to us. 
the gi-eat picture <>f the Jionpftoms, and under ( These suHice to give an idea of their style of 
the name of *' The Point of the Seraglio," architecturt>, of their arrangement, and of the 
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impression which is made upon the spectator. 
The reader may not think so ; but, should he 
not, so much the more — only in another sense 
—do these suffice. The description of many 
more would not add to perspicuity, as far as 
you are concerned, dear mother. Farewell I 
I kiss your hand a thousand times ; in another 
year and I will do so in reality, — that is to 
say, *' Ituchallah /** as the Turk expresses it, 
— and as we say at home, " Please God / " 



LETTER XIL 



FROM CONSTANTINOPLE TO MY SISTER. 



U Bvjiikdere.— The Lcander Tower.— Tower of Oalata, 
and of the Seraslder. — Bulgurlu. 



Consiantinoplet Sept, 19, 1842. 

Many matters here, which throw other 
people into raptures, are to me positively un- 
bearable; and amongst the foremost is jour- 
neying in a caique, a punishment which I 
am compelled to endure every day, and which 
every day becomes more pain^l. I remember 
that, when I once commended the gondola to 
a friend in Venicey he replied that it was not 
to be compared to the caique of the Bos- 
pharusy that the latter was indeed most com- 
fortable and agreeable. This is incompre- 
hensible ! The gondola glides without waver- 
ing or jolting, lightly and quietly like a swan, 
through the Lagune, guided by the gondolier, 
who stands with marvellous skill behind, upon 
the very boat's edge, and softly, as if with his 
little finger, gives tlie oar-stroke ; whibt you 
yourself sit upon a broad, low, and well- 
stuffed sofa, protected or exposed to the air 
just as it suits you. In the caique you are 
tossed and swung about, and are made sen- 
sible of every jerk of the oar, because the 
rower throws himself vehemently back, causing 
a double motion. You have in addition 
to sit in a lamentable way at the bottom 
of the boat, baked by the sun and splashed 
by the waves, with no possibility of escape. 
What doubt can exist with reference to the 
relative commodiousness of these boats of pas- 
sage ? for myself, I shall ever insist that there 
is but one enchanting mode of water-convey- 
ance, and that is by the Venetian gondola. If 
yon wish to enjm/ the caique in its unmiti- 
gated discomfort, you have only to undergo 
the passage to JBujukder^y — a trip, by the 
way, which no traveller omits, — ^for then you 
are doomed to the infliction for three hours 
together. Bujukder4 is the well-known and 
celebrated village on the Bosphorus, in which 
most of the foreign ministers have their sum- 
mer residences, and at the present moment 



they are all there, with the exception of the 
Internuncio. He, thank Heaven! is here. 
Oh I you in happ)r EuropCy you know not 
how grateful a thing upon Mount Pera is a 
European house of a first-rate order. Inde- 
pendently of this, without the Internuncio, I 
could attain nothing. Even now has he in- 
formed me that on Friday next I shall have 
leave to visit the harem of Rifdt Paschch the 
minister of foreign affairs. I am now in con- 
stant communication with him, an advantage 
which would be lost were he at Bujukderiy 
especially during the prevalence of such rain 
and storms as we have had for the last few 
days. Some fifty caiques — at first it was 
said two thousand — have been wrecked 
in the Bosphorus, six large vessels sunk, 
many houses on the coast injured, the bows 
of many ships have run foul of the wooden 
walls, and upwards of thirty bodies have been 
found of those who have perished. The equi- 
noctial gales set in unusually early. It was 
a fine day when we visited Bujukderiy but we 
were well splashed, for the current is always 
so strong in doubling the little foreland that 
people ashore arc obliged to drag the caique 
through it with a rope. We had three pair of 
oars, and still the passage took us more than 
three hours. The return voyage is shorter, with 
the current in your favour. Bujukderi lies 
to the north of Constantinople, in a very deep 
creek, which the Bosphorus forms in the 
land; and hills, meadows, and gleus, full of 
planes and evergreen oaks, rise in groups 
behind, but not sufficiently high to rule over 
the wide expanse of water. In the immediate 
vicinity, and in the same inlet, lies the village of 
Therapia, where the French minister has his 
abode for the summer, and a large garden 
full of magnificent trees. The healthy fresh 
air, the beautiful prospect over the finer coast 
of Anatoli, with the ruins of the old ivy- 
covered Genoese castle, and the Giant Moun- 
tains, the numerous walks, not to be found in 
Constantinople, all, no doubt, are very charm- 
ing to those residing here. The views of the 
shore, which I had on the passage, afforded 
me, nevertheless, more pleasure. They have 
more variety, more warmth — the Bosphorus 
is narrower, winding like a river. At Buj(ik- . 
dere it resembles a lake, and the country is 
monotonous. The homeward passage, which 
is the passage which we made on our arrival 
in the steam-boat, is lovely in the extreme ; 
for you approach regions that increase in 
beauty, and you need a hundred eyes to con- 
template the whole variegated riches at once, 
and then each individual point in particular. 
The village of Candili, on the Asiatic side, 
has a charming site ascending the hill. Ex- 
tremely picturesque, and like two champions 
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bruken duwn witli age, the old Osmauli for- ! order to shield her from some predicted cala* 
tresses, Anatoli hissar and Rumili kissar, lie I mity. She had a lover, of course, and he, in 
opposite each other. The sultans vexed and • onier to gain access to her, disguised bimself 
distressed the Byzantine emperors with their \ as a gardener, and conveyed to her a basket 
construction, against which the latter vainly | of loscs. Delighted with the gift and the 
protested. Now, close upon them, is a still j giver, she seized the basket, and upon the in- 
incompletod Russian fortress, pointing towards ' slant there sprung from it a venomous ser- 
the future as thase point to the past. The ' pent, that fastened upon the maiden's breast 
blackness of the houses of the village of The lover killed the viper, and saved the life 
Jcnikoi indicate that they belong to Arme- ' of the princess, by drawing, with his own lips, 
nians, who are prone to conceal their wealth | the j)oisoned blood from her wound. The 
in such a kind of i)iti On the other hand, j sequel of the story I cannot tell you. I trust 
gay as flowers of the brightest colour are the old king was satisfied that against Love 
the numberless Turkish country-houses. They there is no defence, and that, if once His 
appear like houses of cards, transparent dangers are overcome, every other peril is 
and fragile, erected a** an ornament for the easily dealt with. Thisjower is now a laza- 



BosphoruSf not for the dwelling-places of men. 
As children, we had little pasteboard houses, 
in which we kept our grasshoppers : these re- 
mind me of them. They look, however, far 
from ugly, especially as you return from Bu- 



Hitto for the plague ! Fortunately, this ter- 
rible sickness has not shewn itself in Con- 
stantinople foi some years, and the city has like* 
wise been exempted from devastating fires. In 
the year 1831, plague, cholera, and conflagim- 



jukderi and the stern ivy-covered ruins, when | tion, raged at one and the same time, and forty 
you have the idea of passing from autumn | thousand houses, amongst them the hotels of 
into spring. The Grand Seignior, who is said nearly all the embassies, were burnt to the 
to own some fifty larger and smaller palaces, • ground. That of the English ambassador 
in and about Constantinople, possesses various ; has since stood in ruins, in the midst of a wil- 
kiosks on the Hosphorus, besides two larger ' dernc>ss of garden. They arc now, however« 
palaces, that of Beglerhcff, on the Asiatic side, thinking of building a new one. The French 



and Tschiragan^ on the European. The lat- 
ter, built by Sultan Mahmoudy is asserted to 



ambassadors house is in progress. The Rus- 
sian is just completed, but not fitted up. The 



have cost no less than thirty-seven millions of last is a perfect palace, of hewn stones^ each 
florins : a circumstance by no means difficult of which is said to have cost a ducat. The 
to believe, when it is stated that, from the site is one of the finest in Consianiinopley and 



mere crumbs of the outlay, the architect was 
able to build twelve houses for himself. La- 
dies of the family of the sultan have also their 



should the internal establishment correspond 
in magnificence with the position and struc- 
ture, the Emperor of Russia, at his next visit 



relations. They either disappear in childhood, 
or they become invisible at a later period — 



palaces on the Basphorus. The gentlemen \ to Constantinople^ will be welcomed in a truly 
arc not so fortunate. A sultan has no male | imperial pied a tcrre. The Internuncio pos- 
sesses the Venetian palace; no ostentatious 
cflifice, but grave and imposing, as Austria 
like the brother of the present reigning sultan, aflccts to be, especially in outward look. Such 
Abdul Medjid. Scutari, with its dark back- ; an air is inexpressibly agreeable to me, whe- 
ground of far-famed cypress groves, sacred to { ther it be in states or individuals. It is doubly 
the dead, is a great s(>t-oft* to the BospJwrus, ' pleasing to me, on account of the extraordi- 
for, as a large city, which it actually is, with its [ nary civility of the occupier of the Venetian 
more than one hundred thousand inhabitants, i palace. The prospect from the terraces, and 
it completes the trefoil of Pera and its sub- | from the grand colonnade, of the Russian pa- 



urbs, and Constantinople^ properly so called : 
so that each of the^se three divisions fonns of 
irself a considerable city, whilst together they 



lace, will stand a comparison with the most 
famous in the city — with those from the 
towers of Galata and of the Seraskievj both 



make up the Sta/nboul of the present day. ' of which we ascended shortly after our arrival. 
In the midst of the Bosj)Itorus, nearest to ; The first is situated on the declivity of the 
Scutari, and upon a rock, is the building of hill of Pera, close to the wall which surrounds 
beautiful name, but miserable destination — I Galata, and the gates of which are closed at 
the Zrca/i/Z^T Tower — the lazaretto for those ' night. Galata was oiiginally a commercial 
infected with the plague. What the name of city, founded by the Genoese^ and was not 
Leander indicates here, no one can tell. It | long before it stood in decided opposition to 
likewise bears the name of Maiden Tower, the powerless Byzantine emperors: so much 
and this is derived fiom an ancient tradition, so, that it rapidly became a peculiar state, 
which informs us that a princess was once with its own J uriscliction and church, its forti- 

^hut up in the tower, and by her father, in , flcations, walb, towers, and gates. Since the 
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emperors were not in a condition to prevent 
the independence of the Genoese^ they were 
compelled to tolerate, their existence in the 
very capital, and Galata did not fall until 
3yzantium herself set her the example. Gu" 
lata is to this hour the actual commercial 
town of Constantinople, where the merchants 
and bankers have warehouses, stores, and 
counting-houses — at times in habitations in 
which you plainly discern the half-demo- 
lished or decayed towers. The walls are 
still upright ; but most of the towers are in 
ruins, and all the masonry is thickly overrun 
with ivy and other twining plants. This, 
however, is but a small portion of the grand 
panorama that presents itself to the Tower of 
GalatOy and it lies at its feet. Beyond you 
foUow the entire curvation of the Golden 
Hormy which forms, perhaps, the finest har- 
bour in the world. There you behold every 
kind of vessel — caiques, sailing-boats, steamers 
of every nation, merchant sliips, frigates, ships 
of the line, all as comfortably together and as 
safely as upon the open sea ; whilst a bridge, 
communicating between Galata and the city, 
is thrown across the harbour, and although 
made simply of wood, without ornament, and, 
in fact, out of repair, yet proves of the greatest 
possible convenience. We counted seven 
Turkish frigates in the harbour, all dis- 
mantled, and in the most lamentable plight. 
Some ships of the line were equipped. Small 
sentry-boxes are distributed through the whole 
harbour, upon natural or artificial crags : 
soldiers are placed in them, for the sake of 
order and security, and a happy, quiet time 
they have of it, for they do nothing whatever 
but sit down and knit stockings, a favourite 
employment of Turkish soldiers. Much more 
ornamental than these good people are the sea- 
mews, millions of whom find a home in the 
harbour, and, white as flakes of snow, repose 
upon the roasts and spars, or rock themselves 
upon the waters. On the other side of the 
harbour the city extends in its entire length, 
from the point of the Seraglio up to the land 
wall, and beyond this through the suburb of 
" The Potters" as far as the mosque o^ Ejub, 
with its cypresses and planes. This mosque 
is particularly sacred, and is erected to the 
honour of Mjuby standard-bearer to Maho- 
med, Here the grand ceremony takes place 
of girding on the sword of the Grand Seignior 
— a proceeding that corre^onds to the Eu- 
ro])ean crowning of a king, and never has the 
holy floor been desecrated by the foot of an 
unbeliever. Burial grounds, encompassed by 
grated arcades, shaded with cypresses, and 
here and there adorned with rose-bushes, 
which impart a breath of their sweet life to 
the cold, cold stone, conduct to the mosque : 



and in them lie deposited men celebrated for 
learning and holiness. At the g^te of the 
outer court sat a guard, who, at first, would 
hardly suffer us to look into the cemetery, in 
which we but desired to feast our eyes with 
the largest and richest plane-trees which we 
had yet met; notwithstanding we had seen so 
many and such majestic ones in and about the 
city. Our dragoman, however, tamed and 
softened the Cerberus so cleverly, and only 
by gentle speeches, not with the Bakschischy 
that he grew quite friendly, vouchsafed us 
the peep which we had begged, and, at 
length, himself conducted us amongst the 
graves, naming to us the most famous dead 
who lay there, not forgetting the great lawyer 
of the time of Sultan Suleiman, Ebn Sund. 
There reigns so profound and undisturbed 
a tranquillity beneath the cool green shades 
of Ejub ; the lofty summits, and the vigorous 
branches of the stately trees murmur so 
gently, and breathe down so sweet a repose ; 
that Moslem intolerance looks like frenzy at 
the side of it. All intolerance is a delusion 
arising from the folly of exaggerated self- 
esteem, that sets up one's own judgment as 
the centre of the universe. In the World 
where such diversified folly is found, and 
assiduously fostered, it is not surprising that 
religious intolerance should prevail ; but 
amongst Graves, whose secret depth no man 
has fathomed, no one has revealed, it should 
needs be silent. It was shocking to see the 
Turk driving me away, as if 1 were some 
loathsome animal, instead of a rational being, 
with as much regard for sacred things as any 
other of my fellow-creatures. Such treatment 
must be submitted to in Constantinople. I 
find it difficult to bear. But 1 have wandered 
far away from my panorama, dearest Clara ! 
I was saying that the city extends itself in its 
whole length in front of the Tower of GalHa, 
commencing with the beautiful and brilliant 
point of the Seiaglio, and ending with the 
beautiful and solenm mosque ofEjnb. Across 
the city you perceive the sea of Marmora, hut 
only as a narrow streak, bounded by the 
mountains of EitJiynia, whose Olympv^^ hav- 
ing been now for some days crowned with 
snow, rises above the horizon like a vapory 
cloud. The rest of the panorama consists of 
a view of the Bosphorus, and of the naked 
hilh) which begin immediately behind the 
mount of Pvra, and arc said to undulate into 
the interior, until they gradually ascend to the 
Balkan. One of these hills has upon it the 
miserably desolate burial-place of the .lews, 
which I recently spoke of. Another is called 
the Ohmeidan (arrow-gronnd). Sultan Mah- 
moud used to practise shooting here, witii a 
bow, but according to Tuikish fitrhion, with- 
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out a mark, the object being to strengthen carpet inhich he has brought with him, and : 
\hv muscles of the arm by shooting as far as | iinds all the comfort that he requires. H« 
pos-iblo into the air. Wherever an arrow j sleeps upon the carpet, he sits upon it, he 
lias f:iIl(Mi a monument has been erected in rests upon it, he eats upon it, he writes upon 
nnifnibrance of the mighty deed ; on one it, ho smokes upon it ; in fact, a carpet is his 
>I)c>t is an obelisk; on another a Corinthian entire domestic economy. Heaven help us! 
rolunin ; here is a Byzantine pillar ; the one To what vile habits have we Europeans 
of snow-\vhit<» marble, the other painted and bnm;;ht ourselves ! 

Lcilt. A little mosque in which the Sultan \ Since I am speaking of famous points of : 
\ias wont to repose after his exertion is view, I must not forget that from the rooun« i 
already dropping to piec«»s, and in a few tain Bulgvrltty although it did not especiallv I 
ycai-s will hardly be as pretty u ruin as the take my foncy, lying too far inland. In 
ino-!(|uo of Pink Pasrhn^ which lies at the Sminri we mounted a Talikaj and drove 
Coot of the Okmeidan in a grove of elms and about a league and a half towards the But- 
planc-tnes. ffurhi : its highest point, which is crowned 

Tluf prospect from the tower of the Se- with two trees of the cedar kind, we were \\ 
rnsh'ur completes that of Gaiaia, affonling obligeil to a>cend on foot. As I have said, ■ 
chiofly a bird's-eye view of the city itself, you sec every thing that rendera CcmstatUi- 
and then a magnificent sight of the sea of nople beautiful ; but you see it at too great a 
Mnniiora with the Princes' Islands, and the distance. U]>on the slope of Z^wA/nr/u stands 
Asiatic coast. The Scraskiriat answers ; the Kiosk in which Sul4an Mafimoud sod- j 
to the War-Office of European govern- denly, and alone, expired. At the time of J 
mints, and the Seraskier is Minister of War, his decease, it was said he died of jjoison: 
and one (►f the most important personages they tell me here he died of wine drinking. ■ 
belonging to the Subliute Porte. The build- ; I believe in neither statement* Never yet it ! 
ings of the Seraskierlat stand on a very ■ any important moment has a man, invested ' 
extensive and o])en spot ; none of them is with high authority, the object of many hopes i 
striking except the Tower, and this not on and many fears, quitted this world without ii 
account of its beauty, but because it is a : the discovery of some extraordinar}- reason ! 
tower. Attiiided by a police-ollicer you for his unexi)ected death, on the part of both | 
ji'^cond, and find above, in addition to the friends and foes. ij 

view which is conveniently pn?sented to you A bright sunlK>am, the first that I have \ 
through twelve broad bay-windows, a small seen these three days, allures me into the J 
< ollee establi>lnuent. We sat for a h»ng open air. Till to-morrow, adieu, dearest ; 
time, taking the windows in their turns. See Clara. 
th(^ Propantis in whatever manner, and when- ' 

'fver you will, it is always through u magical LETTER XIII. 

play of eolours lovely as an imperisliabh> : 

Fntii Moitfuniu and a bird's-ej'c view puts \ fuom Constantinople to my sister. 
you quite nu fnit in a city. The great num- 
ber of cupola-covered structures, which are 'T*'^ J*»>»« «f W<^hdomon. — An Ancient Relic from the 
♦ „ . 1. J , j2 ^ .1 • Byzantine cm — The Atmcidan — The Dcttniction of 

not seen on terra ^firmu, were very strikmg the Joiilssarics- The Seven Towers ---The Cii^wlb. 
hire. They are partly Khans, j)artly Imarets. 

Tlir latter are kitchens for the poor, and so ; CoMtamiiHopUf8epi,2\^\ws, 

imujerous, that it appeared to me as if half! The sunbeam which the day before yesterday 
Cfm^tmitinople could be dieted out of them ; enticed me forth, dear Clara, likewise revealed 
the former are homes in which merchants to me a remarkable sign of the perishablenew 
from foreign parts at the same time secure a and mutability of all things earthly. It shewed 
Iinbilatinn and a wait^house for their goods. ! me thr ancient palace o\' IlebdoMOMy the pa- 
riHre is a Persian Khan, which has niaga- . lace of /^//rr/w/jwe emperors, now inhabited hv 
zinrs (»f sumptuous shawls. There are the lowest Jews. The highest glory sunk into 
AfMPffhm Khans, too. A khan is always ! the deepest mire ! The ruins of the imperial ,, 
of stone, inclosed within a f|ua(lrangiilar palaee.s of Houie are not less degraded, for 
court, and from tuo to three stories high, colewort and weeds thrive and luxuriate upon i 
An iron gate secures it at night, so that the . their sites. Vet the Roman ruins are magni- " 
inhabitants and their wares are tolerably safe ■. ficent and grand: they are free — they are , 
from thieves and fire. These establishments solitary — they may be* compared to the Wil- 
are highly necessary in a country where there dcniess: these'you shall only liken to a Sewer. ; 
are no inns ; none, that is to say, for Turks. The palace of HvMomon is n ached through ' 
The domicile of a khan is a long and empty theqnarter of Z;/f/r//frii<?w, which has preser\-ed 
apartment. The traveller there spreads the , its name from t\\Q Byzantine ^th. This quarter ' 
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is inhabited, for the most part^ by Jews and 
the Rabble. Mendicants also have esta- 
blished themselves above upon the hill, around 
the walls, and even in them. A few wretched 
houses are so constructed, that you must go 
through the loathsome rooms in order to look 
out of one of the old windows, against which a 
pillar still stands on the outside: whilst you 
wind your way through all kinds of sorry 
articles of dress and vessels in order to 
damber up a crazy terrace, from which you 
gaze into the open countr}^ Bakgchisch is 
a matter of conrse; but a dozen or two of 
womeu and half-naked children had assembled 
without, who assailed us with such cries for 
money, and seized so determinedly upon my 
arm* veil, and shawl — a most unfortunate 
tion, for I never carry a Pera about with 
— that our dragoman could with difficulty 
clear the way. Rats, tliat haunt the worm-eaten 
lemains of a long -since mouldered throne 
— such an impression did these creatures leave 
upon me! Generally speaking, all that dates 
from the time of old Byzantium — iheAja Sofia 
excepted — is altogether wanting in the gran- 
deur which is characteristic of the monuments 
of Rowe; and the reason, as I conceive it, is 
simply this: Byzantium itself was an imita- 
tion of Borne, and was without individual 
originality. Further, the Byzantines, an efie- 
minate people, must have built on a much 
smaller scale and with baser materials than 
the glorious Romans : for although Byzantium 
van captured by the Mahmnedans full a thou- 
sand years later than Rome by the Gennanic 
people ; and although barbarous and devas- 
tating Wars, both civil and foreign, were as 
destnictive to Rome as Islam and Earthquake 
are to Byzantium, yet we do not find here 
a single monument that affords, even in 
the most distant manner, a notion of the mag- 
nificence which, in the Coliseum of Rome, for 
example, is so marvellously and so strikingly 
impressed. In Rome you have an entire city 
of ancient monuments. — Temples and Palaces, 
Bridges and Baths, Circus and Amphitheatre, 
Column and Portico, Tomb and Triumphal 
Arch. You can arrange them, rebuild and 
connect them in your mind ; to a certain ex- 
tent you understand them. Here, although 
Constantinople has belonged to the Turks for 
hardly four hundred years, you have nothing but 
aheap of dust, with a few ornamental window- 
oi^enings: — a Hebdomon, which is nothing 
better than a lofty porpliyry stump in the 
midst of a confusion of small Turkish houses, 
and the meaning of which no one knows, 
although it is called '< the Blasted Colunm : " 
a beautiful cistern with pillared halls, which ! 
is half-choked up with eartli, and is now used 
for winding silk ; — an Epryptian obelisk, a 



pillar, and a monument of brass representing 
three headless serpents entwined together ; all 
upon the Atmeidan, or race-course. This 
Atmeidan is the Hippodrome of old Byzan- 
tivm, the place of the chariot-races, in which 
the people took as mad a delight as the Ro- 
mans in tlie fights of gladiators. In Rome 
there was, of course, a Hippodrome ; and, if I 
do not mistake, it is called at present the Circus 
of Caracalla. There is no difficulty whatever 
in gathering the whole arrangement from the 
ruins that are extant But with the Hippo- 
drome here, this is out of the question. A 
large uneven space extends along one side of 
the forecourt of the Achmedlfe, and irregularly 
along the three others, bounded by houses. In 
the middle stand the three monuments named, 
and they are probably the remains of works 
of art, with which it was usual to adorn the 
Hippodrome. The Olympic Games amongst 
the Greeks were perfonned in honour of the 
gods, and hence the place in which they were 
celebrated was dignified with all the beauty 
that Art could offer. The Byzantines received 
the sports from their Grecian neighbours, but, 
naturally enough, without their religious sig- 
nification : so that the pastime, retaining all 
the splendour, but none of the original relish, 
became the wildest, most overwrought, and 
most distorted, that ever a people cnijoyr<l. 
Bloody dissension, insurrection, revolution, 
political and religious schism, all were con- 
nected with the chariot-races of the Hippo- 
drome. For the sake of a charioteer, the town 
of Thessalonica revolted against the Emperor 
Theodosius I., who in return caiu;ed a perfect 
butchery to be perpetrated there. The cleror 
Emperor Justinian, and his spouse, the crafty 
and imperious Theodora, joined — he the 
Orthodox and she the Heterodox party — in 
oixler to obtain influence and authority over the 
two divisions of the circus, the Orthodox being 
the Blues, and the Heterodox the Greens, 
This happy contrivance did not prevent both 
parties breaking out at a race, and carrying 
on their quarrel until they raised a conflagra- 
tion that destroyed half of the city of Byzan- 
tium. The Atmeidan, in its way, is quite as 
important a place as the Forum of ancient 
Rome. Upon both, as it were, the Life of a 
nation was performed : but the impression 
made by the two, irrespectively of locality and 
environs, is as different as possible. In the 
Forum men spoke and acted with the often 
hard, often cruel, always solemn earnestness 
of Romans. At the Atmeidan, the fantastically 
subtle and effeminate Byzantines, whose pecu- 
liar character it is as difficult to fix as the 
colours of the chameleon, diverted themselves 
with i>rudition and the spilling of blood. 

There is nothing pleasing in the proceedings 
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of thoso poopic, not even in tho acts of 
individuals; and I take no intiTCst in the 
imperial history of Byzantium, except per- 
Iiaps for tlie sake of one or two women, 
uho make a strikin<; figure in it. There 
is " the vise Pufr/tcria" sister of TJteo- 
ffosiffs the younger, guardian during his 
niinority, and empress afler his death ; a 
" X'irgin Qu(ren," as Elizabeth of England 
<h^lighted to stylo herself: for although as 
rnipress she married late in life, she remained 
faithful to ]u}v state of maidenhood, and was 
not onl}' a pious and pure soul, hut possessed 
a mind d(?<:|)Iy and highly cultivated, and 
familiar with all kinds of knowledge. Then 
there is her sister-in-law, J^uffoxia, wife of 
T/t'odositts the younger, a prodigy of virtue, 
Ix'auty. and mind, the delight of her loni, the 
pearl of empresses. An apple given to h(T 
by Thiodosius^ ami found in the ])ossession 
of the scholar Paulinusy brought her, alas ! 
in her fortieth year, under suspicion of 
inti'lelity ; and, justly or unjustly n^pudiat(»d, 
she wandered as an exile, and finally retired 
to a conv(>nt in Jerusalem. Against Calunmy, 
and against one's own Weakness, we know not 
from which the fair Eudoxia suf!ered, Per- 
fection itself is no safeguard. The great 
empress Iruie, the friend of Charles the 
Great, and of lluntn al liasc/itd, who proudly 
ri'jected the hand of the first, and driven 
from her throne, and banished to a convent 
of the IVinees' Islands, died in sight both of 
thron(> and crown, separated from JJi/zanthim 
only by the Proponds ; — She too was one of 
the miirhtv few who are their own destiny, 
and 1 revere her for her pre-eminence. A 
different interest is excited by Anna Com- 
/tena, who described the conquest of Ui/zan- 
iium bv the Crusaders under her father 
Alvxhis Comnenus, This, as far as I know, 
is the only instance in the history of the 
woild of an Imperial Prine(»ss reconling the 
annals of her kingly fathers government; 
and, therefore, as Johannes von M'uller says 
of Julius desar^ although not with equal 
truth, Anna Comncna *< stands alone in 
history." 

Having already made one digression from 
the Atmtidan to the ladies of old Byzantium^ 
1 may niake another into modem times. The 
similarity of the names suggests it. The Bar- 
racks of the Janissaries were formerl}* situated 
in the Etmeidan (the Shambles), and here they 
were in the habit of otablishing themselves 
with their kettles (a sip^n of discontent), and 
oi'thrniandiMg in their insolence the head of this 
(irand Vizier, or of that Pascha, or a sum of 
money, or whati ver else they had a fancy for. 
The object was brought, thrown into a ket- 
tli*, and th(? gentl(»men being satisfied with- 



drew. If it were not brought, there was 
sedition, a change of Sultan, or some other 
act of wild insurrection. To pnt an end to 
this nuisance was Sultan MahmoutTs constant 
thought for sixteen years, but one which be 
could not realise till 1826, since it was neces- 
sary to go to work with the greatest circum- 
spection. Their refractoriness at the military 
reforms which he partly made, and partly 
meditated, constantly betrayed itself, ancL yet 
the Sultan dared not oppose it, because of the 
strength of their party amongst the people and 
throughout the land. He pretended, however, 
that his reforms were merely reproductions from 
former days ; that his intention was not to in- 
troduce novelties, but simply to restore tint 
which M'as old. By such assertions he gradu- 
al ly gained a firm footing and a sure hold, 
ami a Fetva to the above e^ect, which he 
caused to be presentcil to him by the MufH, 
and M-hich designated and condemned as 
transgressors against the true law all such as 
opposed his reforms, n-as brought into open- 
tion u])on the very next occasion of the 
hostility of the ever-obstinate and turbulent 
Janissaries. They were assembled in tlie 
J£tnkvidan^ to the number of 80,000, as I am 
told, when Sultan Mahmoud convoked the 
Divan, and laid the Fctva before it. His 
design being approved of, he drew up hit 
new militia, and planted cannon on the Et" 
mddan, A furious battle — a massacre, was 
the consequence. The Janissaries withdrew 
from the cannon into the barracks; these i 
were set on fire ; the sword was murderii^ ' 
here, the blaze consuming there. Three : 
days afterwards there was not a single Janis- j 
sary to be found in Constantinople; a fort- 
night afler, the caiques in the Bosphonu 
were every moment bounding against a ho- 
nian head. The sultriness and oppression of 
the mental atmosphere is said to have been 
awful. Every one knew that something fear- 
ful was transacting, but no one knew to what 
extent. As far as the Franks were concerned, 
the order of the day has always been with 
them '< keep quiet, mind your own affairs.'* 
But even they were all anxiety and appre- 
hension, knowing well enough that should 
the Janissaries get the upper hand it would 
go hard with them. The ill-treatment that 
the Franks endured from the Janissaries is 
hardly credible. I was told by a veracious 
pcL-son that, shortly before their demolition, a 
Janissary met an Armenian merchant and 
accosted him thus : <* Holla, come here ! I 
have bought a new jataghan, let me try on 
your neck whether it is sharp or not.*' All 
resistance was useless. The merchant ap- 
proached submissively, praying and entreat- 
ing to l)e let off. After a long parley (the 
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poor Armenian all the Mobile standing beneath 
tlie bare sharp jaiagJuLn) the victim said, 
<' I am in thy hands, do as thou wilt ; I 
entrust my unprovided children to your gene- 
rosity." Upon these words, the Janissary 
suffered him to depart. Now the whole thing 
may have been a joke, and supposing it were, 
the moral torture of such brutality must have 
been itself intense. Had it, however, pleased 
the Janissary to be in earnest, the head of 
the merchant would have fallen, the jataghan 
would have been sheathed, and there the 
matter would have ended. The Christian at 
that time was held in less esteem than a 
dog, whether he were Rajah or Frank, and 
was liable to every kind of insult. Madame 
JBaUnaui lived seven years in Peru without ven- 
tariog once to Conntantinople^ so unsafe was 
it. All this is, happily, gone by. You have 
oolj to be a little cautious, never to deck your- 
lelf out in green, and to attend to other trlHing 
matters, and you are safe from every injury, 
except such as are oidy childish and ridiculous. 
Apropos of Green^ I was told that the right of 
bearing, at the present day, a turban of such a 
colour is acquired by any who have made a pil- 
grimage to Mecca ; but I now hear that a man 
IS employed expressly to watch that no one 
wears it but a true descendant of the Prophet, 
whose family is especially distinguished by 
Mahomedans. Amongst the Turks, there is 
neither a nobility nor what we call people 
of quality. They are all nothing, and the 
Grand Seignior is everything. That man be- 
comes something upon whom the Grand Seig- 
nior bestows his favour, whether lie be eunuch, 
rower, shaver, pipe-filler, renegade, or slave. 
The chief dignitaries, ministers, and ]>aschas 
boast such an origin. They ])Iease the Seig- 
nior by intelligence, cleverness, or some other 
promising quality, or they unfold surprising 
talentSy or they insinuate themselves into 
favour by depth and craftiness ; in one way 
or another they rise from the dust and are 
something, sometimes a great deal, whilst they 
continue in favour with the Sultan. In Tur- 
key, therefore, there is no rank but that 
which depends on personal merit ; and I ofien 
think that it is the very country of all others in 
the world for European Liberals, since it be- 
speaks the same elevation of character, whe- 
ther you flatter the Sultan in his palace or the 
people in the streets, in order to bring yourself 
forward. 

Now enough, dearest Clara, of Ahneidari 
and Etmeidany both of which have played 
their parts in the history of Christian and 
Islamitish Constantinople, both of which have 
been so deeply bathed in blood. Amongst 
the other relics of the Dyzantine era, of 
which I wish chiefly to speak to you to-day, 



the Aqueduct must not be forgotten, whicli 
raises its beautiful arches above and in the 
midst of the houses, and is at the present 
moment repairing. We walked upon it as 
upon a lofty terrace. The Water -conduit is 
one of the few matters kept in tolerable order 
by tlie Turks ; and that because they value 
highly the purity, freshness, and abundance 
of the element itself. The Sultans, in all 
times, have either preserved the old Aque- 
ducts or built new ones. Shortly we propose 
riding to Belgrade, where all structures of the 
kind, from the Emperor Justinian down to 
Sultan Mahmoud, arc united within the com- 
pass of a few leagues. 

Solitary fragments of old columns and 
pilasters are by no means rare in the most 
wretched houses, where they serve as door- 
posts or sills. In a wall of the Blavhenen 
quarter we found some stones with Greek 
letters on them ; and crossing the bridge the 
other day, upon our return home, we saw a 
Torso which they had dug up by chance 
near the gate of Galata, A Torso is the 
trunk of a statue from the giiiUe to the 
knees ; ' this had the folded robe which the 
ancients were accustomed to give their orators. 
In any other country such fragments would be 
collected and preserved ; the slightest interest 
is not taken in them here. They lie on the 
ground until some poor fellow thinks it worth 
his M'hilc to remove them for domestic pur- 
])oses. Much may have been lost by actual 
destruction, but more certainly from neglect. 

The works of ancient tunes which have 
interested me most, because they are at the 
same time the best preserved and the most 
picturesque, are the city walls. Paradoxical 
as this may seem, it is nevertheless quite true. 
Yesterday morning— it was a lovely one — we 
went on board a vaigue, and made our way 
upon the Golden Horn as far as the point of 
the Sei*aglio; then round this into the Hos- 
pliorus, which soon, however, opens into the 
Propontis; and lastly, upon this finest of all 
seas, keeping by the side of the city to the 
celebrated Seven Towers, the old state-prison 
of the Sublime Porte. Here stood formerly 
a palace of the Byzantine emperors ; a stone 
over the gateway still displays the Roman 
eagle. That eagle, could he talk, might tell 
us many a dismal tale. It is well for him that 
he cannot. No one could be more deserving of 
pity than the creature doomed to be an eye- 
witness of all the horrors perpetrated on this 
spot ! To read of them demands strong nerves. 
Who, for instance, can hear, without a shudder, 
how the Emj^eror AndronicuSj and Sultan 
Osman 11. — both imprisoned here — met with 
their unhappy end? The shocking facts 
started into remembrance as I stood before 
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the place, and vere vividly presented to my ; On the 28th of May he received the Sacra- 
eyes. Beyond tiie recollections they call ' ment in the Afa StySoy like any other dying 
forth, the Seven Towcin have now little of . man, and then he took his place amongst the 
th(> terrible. They constitute a citad(>l at one 1 soldier}'. He Mi during the siege, and ht 
point of the triangle, whose interior is kept was afterwards recognised aniongf^t the dead by 
'*acn d from the public eye. We here took his purple boot^. Whilst the wails are on your 
leave of our ctiiqaey and walked, for about right, ganlens, burial-grounds, uncultivated 
an hour and a lialf, along the land walls, , land, and the shady elm and plane-grove of 
wJiieh extend from the Seven Towers to the the Greek monastery Jialitkiuy spread them- 
GoMiii Hoi-n^ in pretty nearly their old form, selves alternately on your left. The niad 
Thi'y are triplicate. Th(3 first wall is tower- rises and falU with the undulating ground, 
If^ss, and appears to have been the lowest. It and, ifyou glance back upon the higher points 
is broken down ; indeed, almost levelled, so v(mi behold the silvery blue mirror of the sea 
liiat you command tlie ditch }>chin(l (now of Marniora, Amongst the dead, women 
filled up with vegetables and iig-tre(?s), and were sitting, eating as usual. At the coffee- 
the two remaining walls. Thest^, at regular houses — ever}' gate boasts of them — sat men, 
distances, arc provided with towers, and in ^ silently smoking, as usual also. Then, again, 
such a way that the; foremost tower always tliere were quiet, lonely places, where nothing 
covers the hinder one, and the hinder tower was heard but the chirping of the cricket in the 
protects the wall that lies IxTore it. The grass. At the feet of these old walls, which have 
towers are ciiieHy circular ; some arc square ; borne witnc^ss to so many bloody and savage 
one is octagonal. Tiiry ate all in ruins, of contests, a peculiar and grateful serenity at the 
course : in this consi>ts their beauty. Ivy, ))resent moment dwells, enabling the whole to 
the wild vine, and still tenderer creepers, clasp impress the mind with grandeur, whilst the eye ; 
the burst and shattered stone-work with firm, delightedly rests on the varied images of in- 
tliough slender arms, so that in many places it dividual spots. We reposiM for a few minutes t 
really seems as if they still preserved the mass near a coffee-house, under the shade of a plane- 
fioni p(Tfect oviTthrow. So mighty, and yet tree, and n(>vcr did [ so much regret my in- = 
St) delicate Itiok these plants, that I cc»uld not ability to draw. A sea of green overflowed 
gaze upon them without recalling to memory the walls in det'ply shadowed waves, and a 
the heroine of the Persian poem, the Ix^auteous mosque rose above it with a cu]>ola and mi- j 
Jiho(l(trrr. who, as you know, dn^w her be- naret of matchless loveliness. Oh, it would 
loved Rustan to the casement, by her own have maile a charming ])icture I At another 
!>troiig yrl womanly hair. Magnificent ])lane- point, the ruins of the JfvMoMon stood forth, 
tii'es share the soil with the more fragile^ ' Always and every where a c<»stly profusion ii 
creepers, creating wilii the ruins pictures that ' and fn^shncss of foliage. " Ah !" I exclaimed, 1 
eo/< n you into the belief that you are con- ' ''what is to be done? Coftslaniinople m\ul jl 
tem])lating not a city's walls, but the grand still remain with the children of the Prophet. 
remains of some old impregnable castle. The Nature is for them, and she herself waves the J 
gates are, in ]>ro portion, small, narrow, and cttlours of the Prophet like a standard from ; 
low ; many are removed ; others have bw»n their battlements.'* ' 

filh^d up in the progress of time. The gate of It was u delightful walk indeed — the only : 
iSV/i////i^om/iMMf, now called 7b/>Aa/>v (Cannon- one that can be taken with comfort; that L< to 
gate ), rivets the eye : for here, on the 29th of say, withcmt your being forc<Hl to clamber aud i 
May, 1453, fell CoHstantine Paltpologuny the to cut ytmr feet upon the stcmy roads. That ' 
seventh of his house, the last of the Hyzan- which we call a promenade — a pleasant resort ' 
tine emperors. CotisUtniinoph \\^i\ lieen be- for pedestrians, riders, and drivers — is un- i 
leagured since the (>ih of April, and Sulian known. Ifyou inquire for such a place, you 
Ma hum ml IL, to attain his object, had per- i are directed to the large cemetery at Ptra. \\ 
formed a seeming inqiossibility ; he had trans- , where certainly, and especially on Sundays, ;' 
ported ships overland, and east a gigantic , there is a vast concourse of people; yet not so i 
mortar, whilst the good p(>ople in the City vast as the multitude of dogs who establish , 
were racing and disputing on the subjeet themselves there, and whose wild baying and 
of the threatened niiion of ihe Cireek and lio- howling, condiined with the desert appear- 
man Churches. There were only 9U(K) men ance of the neglccti-d spot, are quite enough 
capable of iH^arincrarnis. and to these was com- to scare away every preconceived notion of a 
niitted the charge of defending the walls of promenade. The females of these animals 
the extensive citv. The (ivnce8t\ under GinS' liave jrraciouslv selected the broken and fallen 
thiiani, had to protect their own Gahita, The gravestones of the Armenians and Catholic!^, 
emperor perceived the ho|M'U^sness of his which are on a ilecHvity, for the birthplaces of 
position, and detennined to jHM*ish like a hero. ! their young, and I cannot say that the whimp- 
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ering and squeakiug of the brood at all en- 
hance the pleasantness of the place. No one 
can suppose how closely, how strikingly, how 
iMurefacedly the Beautiful and the Repulsive 
meet. Weil, the scenery of Constantinople is 
at least the finest in the world. Fare thee 
well, dear Clarchen. Novelty abounds. To- 
morrow I pay my visit to the Harem. 

LETTER XIV. 

FROM CONSTANTINOPLE TO MY BROTHER. 
Visit to the Harem of Rifut Pascha. 

Constantinople^ Srpt. 22, 1843. 

It affords me unspeaka1)le satisfaction, dear 
brother, to give you this day an account of a 
place as inaccessible to your feet as are those 
■nmerous places to me against which men 
write " 31 a non le donne:" and the more so, 
because here there are darling secrets of 
beauty, of love, and of passion to guess at, 
that cannot possibly exist in the scenes to 
which I have alluded, and from which I am 
shut out. I have visited to-day the Ilarem 
of JRifdt Pascha, If you suppose that it is as 
easy to pay a morning visit in Constantinople 
as ID Vienna or l^erlin, you err egregiousiy. 
This was an expedition made at the risk of 
my life, and I have acquired a true abhorrence 
of all social relations extending beyond the 
Golden Ham, To reach the residence of 
Rifat Pascha at the othrr end of Constanti- 
nople, after quitting the Venetian palace, is 
more ditficidt than driving down the Fredcrich 
Sirasse in Berlin^ from the Oranienhurf/er to 
the HaUc gate. First, you have to descend 
the hill of Pcra ; then to cross a crazy bridge, 
which, at two places, is so steeply arched, to 
allow the vessels to pass through ben(*ath, that 
it requires the utmost cantion even with a 
drag to get to the bottom : and, finally, you 
must drive through the small, infamously 
paved, up-and-down streets of the city, which 
are so narrow and winding that the leaders arc 
often invisible, and along w^hich, in conse- 
quence of the vile condition of the roads, you 
must travel at a snail's pace. 

The internuncio was kin<l enough to ar- 
range about my visit, and Countess Stiirmer 
made a sacrifice to accompany me; for you 
must know, dear brothrr, that, brilliant as the 
picture is which you paint of a Harem in your 
own mind, no one visits two of thom without 
losing all desire for visiting a third : and no 
one sets foot in a second with the same inte- 
rest which her ignorance had inspired on en- 
tering the first. At ten o'clock this morning 
we started from the Venetian palace ; Coun- 
tess Stunner^ a lady from Pera, who is well 
acquainted with the Turkish language; and 
myseltl The Turks like early hours, and this 



was the time appointed. We had not pro- 
ceeded far, when— it was at the steepest point 
of the hill of Perw — one of the horses fell; 
one lacquey was severely wounded in spring- 
ing down ; another was slightly hurt, but both 
were obliged to keep with the carriage for fear 
of other accidents. You can imagine my state 
of feeling. In addition to personal alarm and 
anxiety, I had the comfi)rtable reflection that, 
but for me and my curiosity, no disaster woidd 
have happened. I drew breath, however, when 
we had surmounted the hill and the rotten 
bridge, and I endeavoured not to think that we 
had to come all the way back again. At eleven 
o'clock we arrived at the residence of the 
Pascha: and here, too, scientific driving was 
absolutely essential to our entrance into the 
inner court. A dozen attendants — eunuchs, 
of course — were in the lower hall. The stairs 
were covered with the finest mats, as was also 
the octagonal apartment to which they led, and 
in which a number of female slaves was as- 
sembled. One lady stepped from the multi- 
tude towards us, and bade us welcome by 
offering her hand and nodding her head : she 
was the sister of Rifdt Pascha, a widow, and 
the niother of two little girls. Then came his 
wife, who greeted us in like manner : and 
then we were conducted to a saloon adjacent 
to the antechamb(T, M'hen? we discovered the 
motlier, the wife, and the little daughter of 
Muchdar Bey, the present ambit-^sador of 
Turkey in Vienna. This saloon was altogether 
Turkish — window upon window opposite the 
entrance, and windows again over half of the 
two side-walls. Under them, a broad sofa, 
covered with white muslin embroidered with 
many-coloured flowers ; before the sofa, two 
long matt passes, adapted for low sitters, and 
covered with red and white striped <;otto!i- 
stuif : and finally, on one side, a European 
couch and some chairs, not fashionably made, 
with Velours d' Utrecht, The glaring walls, 
the many piecemeal draperies, the mats of the 
flooring, the little closet-like piece of furniture 
— all reminded me of the hiosk of the Grand 
Seignior at the " Sweet Waters." The saloon 
was full of women ; the two ladies of the 
house and the European and Turkish visitors 
seated themselves upon the ditferent sofas, 
whilst the female slaves stood against the fur- 
thermost wall of the apartment, or squatted 
themselves upon the floor, or waited upon their 
supt'riors. Their service consisted in handing 
round, first sweetmeats of which the guest 
helped herself to a spoonful, washing them 
down with water, — then coffee, in small co- 
louied china cups without handles, and resting 
in a kind of silver egg-cup. The eofl'ee is not 
presented like the sweetmeats, viz. upon a tray ; 
but every little cup is brought by itself, and pre- 
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sented softly and carefully with two fingers: 
and by two fingers likewise, and with equal 
caution, must the cup be taken, for the tiny 
things are always full to the brim. Hav- 
ing emptied your cup, you need only open 
your eyes, and forthwith a slave advances 
from the ranks, extending her fiat hand. You 
place the cup upon it — she lays her other 
liand fiat upon the same, a movement by 
which every collision of the fingers is avoided, 
and the little vessel is carried away in safety. 
Every waiter of the commonest caf6 per- 
forms this trick adroitly. The little nieces, 
and the twelve-year-old daughter-in-law of 
the Pascha, were ver}' active in serving the 
guests ; and they were not importunate and 
unhandy as our children would be, but sin- 
gularly quiet and clever, displaying all the 
tact of the female slaves. To acquire this 
is a part of their education. Had we been 
smokers, we should have given the slaves a 
deal to do. The mother of Muchdar Bey 
alone took a Chibouque : the other ladies did 
not smoke — out of respect to us, perhaps. 
You are naturally most anxious to know how 
these ladies look. It is grievous to say that 
I did not discover the slightest trace of beauty 
in any one of them. The sister of the Pascha 
has an extremely pleasant and good-humoured 
countenance, but it is so fat and globular, and 
her figure generally is so rotund, that she 
constantly gives you the idea of a large 
full moon. She wore a lilac-coloured tafieta- 
spencer, and a fiowered white silk-gown, slit 
up below, and in front, on both sides ; whilst 
behind, it ran out into a train. Both article^ 
of dress fitted so tightly to the body, that it 
was really wonderful how the body's fulness 
could be kept within such bounds. No por- 
tion of attire had the folds which you would 
expect to see, except the enormously wide 
pantaloons of yellow tafieta, which fell in 
so many and such broad folds that they ren- 
dered the whole foot invisible, and prevented 
your seeing how it was covered, or whether it 
ha<l covering at all, from beneath. Upon 
her head the lady bore the small red cap and 
blue tassel, whilst, just in the centre of the 
forehead, there streamed a mass of false hair, 
tied up with other wefts of hair, and orna- 
mented with three large fiowers of diamonds. 
The close sleeves of the spencer were cut 
open at the wrist, and under-sleevcs of white 
muslin, with fringe and lilac -coloured silk 
laces, hung out like enormous ruffles. The 
finger-nails were painted of an orange colour. 
Thus, but in various colours, were all the 
females clothed. The slaves, it should be 
stated, wore neither silk nor diamonds; but, 
in other respects, their dresses resembled those 
of the quality. The children seemed to have 



the greatest share of finery. Their silk trail- 
ing garments, and the diamonds and feathers 
which waved in — 1 presume — an arlisiic 
profusion of locks and curls, looked ridiculous 
enough upon them. Every spencer was not 
closed at the neck with a little hook ; on the 
contrary, not a single one was. Indeed the 
mother of Muckdar Bey presented her whole 
bust in a manner which, for a lady in years, 
we in Europe should consider very ludicrous. 
In all the dresses, my eye missed the grateful 
sight of something white and washcible, which, 
according to our ideas, is pleasing in every 
costume, and absolutely essential, in the shape 
of chemisette or rufile, where costly materials 
are employed, such as velvet and satin. The 
variegated silk under-sleeves fail to give you ( 
the requisite impression. There was, besides, 
scarcely cleanliness enough in the attire to 
please our taste. The chief subject of con- 
versation was the difiereuce between Euro- 
f>ean and Turkish dresses; and the ladies ex- 
pressed themselves in animated terms against 
stays. Their tight, close spencers, however, 
answer the same puq)ose. The couvcrsatioD 
was directed principally to external matters, 
for questions which they would not answer, 
but which interested me most — for instance, 
in what relation the favourite slave stood to 
the wife — they avoided whenever our inter- 
preter referred to them. They spoke, upon 
the other hand, of things which in Europe 
arc regarded as criminal and abominable, as 
of every day occurrence ; and it was then I 
learnt that women who have had one or two 
confinements, and have grown weary of child- 
bearing, think it no sin to destroy their ao* 
born offspring I We made some inquiry as to 
their occupations, and they replied that tliej 
had a very great deal, indeed, to do. Since we 
were given to understand that embroider)- and 
housekeeping are the employments of the 
slaves, I still could not tell how the ladic-s 
actually filled up their time. Our interpreUr 
infonned us that receiving visits is the priu- 
cipal business of Turkish ladies. The inurt' 
distinguished the lady, the more numerous the 
vbits: they sometimes continue during an fn- 
tire day. I wished very much to ask, **Biit 
are you not ready to die of ennui in your mono- 
tonous seclusion, which robs you of all partici- 
pation in the life of your husband ? You knov 
nothing of his friends, his enemies, his sphere of 
action, his pursuits, the relations in which Le 
moves. He shares nothing with you, and you 
must share him with your slaves. Are yoa 
not, I say, weary to death of so degrading an 
existence?'* My answer would prob^ibly have 
been "iVb;" for life passed in the track of 
primeval custom is s^till Life. And then, be- 
sides, they have at their command that succr- 
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(laneum of all larlics who lack an interest in 
life — that succedaiieum whicJi European so- 
ciety avails itself of, as readily as the Turkish 
Harem : — I mean Intrigue. The amuscmient 
is confined to the narrowest — I wns about tosav, 
the lowest circle ; but within this a hundred, 
nay, a thousand by-ways and cross-ioads are 
taken to secure the object. That you may be 
satisfied, my dear Dinatid, that the good folks 
here evince the same deep interest in the pri- 
vate affairs of their neighbours that we in 
civilised society arc accustomed to shew, I 
will impart to you a communication with 
which we were favoured in the Harem of 
Ri/ui Pascha^ and which greatly excited our 
cariosity on behalf of the beloved object. You 
nmrt know that Rifut Pascha has an espe- 
oilly fiivoured slave, who has driven his wife 
. to rach a state of jealousy that the latter has left 
nothing undone to drag the rival down. Her 
efibrts have been, naturally, fruitless. Depend 
upon ity so long as you are loved, external 
conspiracy does no harm : nay, evil machina- 
tions shall serve to strengthen a love which has 
begun to break and totter. In the world of 
Feeling we revolt from cverj' oppoMtion. It 
is said, in the Emperor Octarianus — " A Lttrc 
which is not a Miracle, is — none,'' an<i they 
are the noblest words (iver penned by TUh» 
Reason, however, as each and every body 
knows, and as Rationalists have proved in 
many ways, has nothing to do with miracles. 
In order to break the enehnntment of the fa- 
vourite, the consort hit upon a terrible expe- 
dient. She procured the loveliest slave that 
could be found in Constantinople, and made 
an offering of lier to her lord — happy to tole- 
rate the new rival, provided only she might 
overthrow the old one. Tell me, now, was 
not this a genuine Harem remedy ? So wil- 
ful and so comfortless ? Any, any other 
but THE ONE ; and let another be preferred, 
it is only to intrigue again. I have no 
doubt you are quite as anxious to know the re- 
sult of the experiment as we were. Well, this 
attempt was fruitless also : the favourite kept 
her seat. We saw her to-day among the other 
attendant slaves. She is remarkal)le for no- 
thing but an exquisite figure — delicate and 
slender as a nymph, flexible and pliant as a 
switch. This placed her in enviable contrast 
with the unwieldy shapes by which she was 
surrounded. I do not know that I should have 
been struck with her, if, after dinner — of which 
anon — the ladies had not been detained in 
the dining-room by their ablutions, and wc 
had not been reconducted to the saloon bv a 
small division of the slaves. She was amongst 
them, and her lovely person caught our eye 
immediately. She spoke, she smiled, she 
grew animated, and at last pretty in spite of 



herself. She had one of these countenances 
which, at the first glance, you pronounce, un- 
hesitatingly, ugly : small eyes, large mouth, 
&e. &c. Suddenly a veil seems to be with- 
drawn from the irregular features, and the 
face is altogether changed. A Greek, who 
appeared to fill the office of cateress in the 
establishment, and with whom our interpreter 
spoke Greek, infonned us that we saw the Fa- 
vourite. As for the Beauty, we were unable 
to learn what had become of her — whether 
she had been sent away, in consequence of 
the failure of her charms ; or whether we were 
forbidden to sec her. So much is certain, 
there was not a single lovely face in the 
whole company, and only one that could be 
called interesting, which undoubtedly belong- 
ed to the favourite. Lively and cheerful as 
she proved herself whilst conversing with 
our interpreter, she became serious and im- 
movable as soon as the ladies of the house 
appeared. In a moment she retired into the 
back-ground with the other slaves, and stood 
motionless and stiff amongst them, without 
moving a muscle, and with her hands con- 
cealed in her long under- sleeves ; covered 
hands being a mark of reverence with the 
Turks. She performed the duties of attend- 
ant, and sometimes squatte<l down upon her 
heels, just like the rest, looking as ugly as 
any. Really this cannot be a desirable state 
of existence. Loved by the husband, hated 
by the wife, and yet doomed to be that wife's 
attendant slave ! Yet the favourite shewed 
no signs of discomfort She looked neither 
unhappy nor melancholy. Her fate has de- 
scended to her also from primeval days — from 
the days of the patriarchal Abrafuim, No 
woman, however, is ejected from the Harem, 
as poor Hagar was repudiated of old. When 
she has ceased to ]>lcase she takes her place 
amongst the ordiffary slaves, and quietly 
makes way for the new and ruling star. 

Wh(Mi our visit had lasted about an hour 
we felt disposed to bring it to an end, but we 
were then invited to partake of breakfast. 
We were ushered through the octagonal ante- 
chamber into a long dining-room, tlie two 
smaller walls of which were furnished with 
windows — an admirable arrangement, for the 
eyes were not in the slightest degree incon- 
venienced by the light. A semicircle of 
slaves stood at the entrance, some with basins 
and others with ewers and towels, tlie latter 
embroidered with gold atid coloured silk ! 
They ])oured water over our hands, and the 
ladies made a grand preparation for the per- 
fonuance. The mother of Muvhdar Bey 
took off her spencer to have her movements 
free ; the others folded back their under- 
sleeves, or tucked them under the tight ones 
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of the spencer. We then seated ourselves upon 
European cliairs at a long European covered 
table, upon which were vases of flowers, fruit- 
dishes, glasses, plates, and every thing else that 
you might or might not expect to find there. 
The slaves waited upon us as well as our own 
domestics could have done. We had a com- 
plete dinner, commencing with European soup 
and other dishes. We were agreeably sur- 
prised to find that when the plate was changed 
the silver knife and fork were changed as 
well, ('ould one hcive dreamt of such hyper 
cultivation in a Harem ? After the soup 
every person received a plate, containing an 
entire and very large fowl ; then another 
witii a fish ; then there came a variety of 
Turkish dishes, some very sweet followed by 
others very fat and sickening. Many dishes 
were handed round, and if we partook of 
none, or did not take what the slaves con- 
sidered enough, they kindly helped us to 
more. It was altogether a laughable admix- 
ture of foreign and domestic customs, man- 
ners, and eatables. It is to be understood 
that only the guests and the ladies of the 
house took part in the dinner, but the slaves 
conversed with one another, and with the 
ladies themselves, without any restraint. Next 
to me sat the sister of the Pascha. She swal- 
lowed soup, cream, and suchlike matters 
with a spoon made of black horn ; every thing 
else she took up with her fingers. A truly 
remarkable sight ! Diamonds in the hair, 
and ten fingers, each with an orange-coloured 
nail, dripping with fat and sauce ! The other 
ladies did just the same. The active duty 
which the hands were called upon to perform 
enabled me to observe them closely. They 
were little fleshy hands, with short, stumpy, 
undeveloped fingers, that could never be use- 
ful in any other way than as representatives 
of forks. I confess to you I thought that 
every lady was web-handed. After at least 
twenty dishes the pilaw came as the finale 
of the meal. For dessert we had a bonbon ; 
the Turks, a plate of rice and mutton. Every 
lady thrust her hand into the one dish, and 
partook of the delicacy with a praiseworthy 
appetite. After such fingering, the ablution 
roust be something more serious than that 
which we are accustomed to perform in our 
dark blue finger-glasses. I had almost for- 
gotten to say, that next to us foreigners stood 
champagne in cut-glass decanters ; but hav- 
ing no desire to shock the feelings of the 
lady -believers we did not try its genuineness. 
After the banquet, as before stated, we re- 
turned to the saloon, where coffee and ice 
awaited us. In a little while we again ofiered 
to take our departure, for we found the con- 
versation — which, at any time, carried on 



through an interpreter, is sufficiently dull — 
absolutely tiresome, contiouiDg by the hour. 
Now, however, it was said that the Pascha wa^ 
about to come from the Divan, and we must 
then^fore be so kind as to suiter yet a little 
delay. It would have b<?en very pleasant if 
the ladies had requested the slaves to enter- 
tain us with a song, dancing, and lute play- 
ing, according to the accounts which we find 
in all Oriental tales. As it is deemed un- 
worthy the Turkish lady to practise these arts 
herself, she should, at least, provide the happy 
means of relieving the dull monotony of the 
Harem. Alas, the Harem contains withio 
its walls neither beauty nor genius ! You 
cannot conceive how diflicult it is to talk with 
people who contemplate the world only from 
behind grated windows, or the curtains of 
their arrabn, and who, so far from being 
reuioved from worldly interests, are to all 
intents and purposes living and stirring in 
them. Even more than the body b the 
female mind imprisoned. Existence becomes 
frightfully material. We asked how it wms 
possible to contract alliances under this sys- 
tem of entire separation of the sexes. We i 
were answered that they were brought about 
by the mothers, who go from llarem to 
Harem selecting partners for their children, . 
whose tender youth and inexperience render | 
them easy of acquiescence when the mother 
once pronounces the match to be suitable. 
The son of Hifdt Pascha, fifteen years of age, , 
has been already six months married to a 
child of twelve. This young wife had helped 
us assiduouslv to cofiee, when we heard that 
she was the daughter-in-law of the house. ' 
The husband himself soon appeared. Id !' 
figure and deportment he is certainly a proper ' 
partner for his childlike wife. Both look just 
as young and undevelo])ed as children of their 
age look with us ; and since folks marry to 
lire and not to play with each other, these 
little creatures have certainly been brought 
too early together. Is it not an absurdityi 
is it not a sin, so to rob poor children of their 
childhood, so prematurely to pluck ofiT the 
blossom of their youth ? 

I perceive that I have said nothing of the 
wife of the Pascha. I saw but very little of 
her. She was, no doubt, much engaged ia 
the preparation of the European dinner. She, 
like the rest, was adorned with sparkling dia- 
monds, and might have been in her youth, < 
when freshness still lay upon her fine features, , 
beautiful to look at. There was nothing cap- ' 
tivating in her now. At length, and without ' 
waiting for the Pascha, we took our depart- . 
ure. The leave-taking was performed with 
much ceremonv in a circle of slaves, and the • 
little husband accompanied us down stairs, i 
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The journey home was prosperous : at the 
dangerous spots we alighted and walked, and j 
towards four o'clock I found myself at home 
in safety, well pleased to have once visited a 
Harem, and quite contented if 1 am never to 
visit one again. 

The greater number of the ladies of Peroy 
w I mentioned in the case of my interpreter 
friend, speak more or less Turkish as well as 
rarodern Greek ; the last on account of the 
domestics, who are nearly all Greeks. They 
have a great aptitude for the acquirement of 
foreign languages. The families consist, for 
the most part, of Italians, Venetians, and Ge- 
noese, long settled and naturalised in Pera as 
nercbants. Their knowledge of the Turkish 
language has brought them into connexion 
jf\^ all the foreign embassies, in which a 
natiTe of Pcra always fills the important post 
of dragoman : Austria, as you know, being 
tbo only couutry that has a kind of Oriental 
seminary, in which young men are educated 
for Eastern diplomacy. The Perots have no 
honrie but their hill of Pora, and no interest in 
any state save that in whoso service they en- 
gage themselves. Is not this an unusual phe- 
nomenon? I do not think that the world 
affords another instance of this condition of 
homeiessness ; yet here it is established. 

Adieu, dear Brother. 



LETTER XV. 

PROM CONSTANTINOPLE TO MY BROTHEK. 

Reflectioofj on Travelling — Kide to the Ac^ueducts of 

Belgrade. 

CimsiautinopJe, September 2Ay 1843. 

To tlie Tale of the Harem, which I wrolr 
for 3'ou the day before yesterday, I will now 
add another sliect, dear brother ; for to-day is 
a day of rest, and time is at my command. 
You are to leani that yesterday I rode to Bel- 
grade^ and the excursion has so thoroughly 
fatigued me that I cannot engage in any active 
occupation. When you are travelling, you 
must never expect matters to turn out quite 
as you would have them. You cannot com- 
bine every thing, and much will escape which 
you would gladly have seen — as the little 
journey to Brusa has slipped from me. Once 
a week a small steamer starts for Muiulania^ 
on the sea of Marmora^ and returns everj' 
fourth day; thus giving the pa«<sengers time to 
visit Brusa, which lies in a lovely plain at 
the foot of Bythinian Olympus, and also to 
ai^cend Oh/ntptts itself. There would have 
been preat interest in becoming ao<iuaintr<l 
with this region — a celebrated Beauty of the 
East : and with the city, the first residence of 



the Osmanli sultan^. But it has always hap- 
pened that when Friday arrived, the day upon 
which the steamer leaves this, something has 
detained me. Upon the first Friday, I had 
to see the Sultan coming from his mosque; 
upon the second, to listen to the howling 
dervises ; upon the third, it rained ; and, the 
day before yesterday, upon the fourth, there 
was the visit to bo made to the Harem, and 
not to be put off, partly on account of the 
approaching Ramadan^ and partly because 
my departure from Constantinople is fixed for 
the day after to-morrow. I am anxious to 
take advantage of the steamer of " the Aus- 
trian Lloyds" which proceeds to Beyrout, 
and to escape the boat which starts a fort-, 
night later, under the Turkish flag, for Syria, 
and which is intended chiefly for Turkish 
passengers. Thus, to my great disappoint- 
ment, have I been obliged to give up the ex- 
cursion to Brusa, and instead of surveying 
the plains of Asia Minor from Olympus to- 
day, to content myself with having looked 
upon the monarch yesterday, as he sat en- 
throned in glory — his snowy coronet beaming 
rosy red. I proceeded to Belgrade, to see 
its famous aqueducts, and, at the same 
time, to try a saddle which is wanting for my 
Syrian journey. I had resolved to render the 
latter as easy as possible, knowing full well 
that there will be hardships to encounter which 
no precaution can remove. At least so say a 
few gentlemen who have just returned from 
the journey, so weary and distressed, so needy 
of n^creation, that even Constantinople, con- 
trary to all //?// experience, becomes a comfort- 
able city, and not strikingly Oriental. If such 
trials really await us, we must endeavour to 
mitigate them in every possible way : for to 
become physically incapable is to hinder the 
senses from reporting to the mind the impres- 
sions of beauty and majesty that they receive 
— and to incapacitate them, is to render my 
whole journey fruitless and vain. From all 
that I hear it seems, indeed, that the object for 
which the journey is actually made should be 
firmly impressed upon the mind, and con- 
stantly kept before the eye, in order that you 
may not be deterred from your purpose, and 
be undeceived. My object is to become ac- 
quainted with States in which, in ancient 
days, Civilisation arose like a blossom from 
the kernel of Religion, and afterwards drooped 
when the seed of the flower was no longer 
productive ! It is to see the States in which 
our own Civilisation, the most multiform of any 
that ever existed, had its first origin. Plea- 
sure, amusement, spiritual and artistical enjoy- 
ment, an uninterruj»ted range of natural beau- 
ties — such re.uilts I do not look for, I do not 
seek, I do not ask. If I did, my direction 
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would be towards Paris, towards If a If/ and 
Switzerlafid, At a smaller cost, with less dif- 
ficulty, and with no greater expense of time, 
the end would be achieved. But my vision 
extends from the world that is, back to that 
which HAS BEEN — from the European Present 
into the Oriental Past There pensiveness, 
desert, ruin, and desolation await me; and here 
and there, solitary, alone — like stars in Hea- 
ven — majestic, consolatory? blissfiil recollec- 
tions, such as the Spirit loves to connect with 
its hopes, whilst it gathers from what is gone 
that which is yet to be. I cling to Hope — 
yes, to eternal Hope ! — not for myself, not for 
others, but for us all. Europe is hopeless, 
restless, and unquiet. No one is happy in his 
condition, and secretly or openly he seeks to 
exchange it for another. Things, as they are, 
must be altered, transformed, nay overthrown. 
Each feels the necessity of reformation, and 
nobody has discovered the new form after 
which life is to be modelled. Religion, So- 
ciety, the State — not one possesses its old 
firm footing. The pnnciples from which all 
hKve evolved are called in question and gain- 
said. I tremble in the vicinity of such ele- 
ments of discord. Am I, however, in the East 
— do I behold the ruins of the Temple of the 
Sun at Balbek, or the Mosque of Ostnar over 
the temple of Solomon, or the Sand over 
the wondrous works o^ Memphis and o{ Thebes 9 
Then have I courage and calmness to reflect 
tliat the decay and fall of all this greatness, 
might, and magnificence only preceded the 
fresh and healthy vigour of the glorious na- 
tions of the West; — and the reflection brings 
with it the assurance of an uuknown but cer- 
tain, and, in its way, perfect phase, that shall 
date its beginning from the wreck of our own 
world. And what a wreck will that be ! 
Ruins grander than those of Balbek and of 
Thebes combined I Already are they visible, 
though held together with iron cramps, and 
though no one dares to say — "a9cc, ruvis are 
here /" Which of us, contemplating the state 
of religion and society, has not asked himself 
a hundred times — <<How long will this still 
hold together?" It is not, I say, simply to 
gather recollections that I have undertaken 
my present task, but rather to hoard up 
hopes — hopes that do not in the slightest way 
refer themselves to me or to my person ; for I 
do not hope to write aji interesting book, I do 
not hope to be poetically inspired, I do not 
hope to lead a happy life whilst my undertaking 
is accomplishing. No, I only hope that which 
I have told you, and the need of this hope 
must be pressing and urgent indeed, since no 
necessary diflliculties present themselves in the 
attainment which I am not willing and eager 
to brave. But only such as are necessary ! I 



am by no means disposed to set out upon a 
pilgrimage in the spirit of piety which actuated 
the middle ages, and which demanded volun- 
tary privations and self-castigation. As for 
castigation, my dear Dinand, I am too much a 
child of our efteminate and comfort-seeking 
generation to take delight in it. Indeed I 
heartily eschew it. And yet every moment am 
I doing things which, were you near, would 
make you ask — " Why, dear sister, do you so 
unnecessarily torment yourself?" Ah, dear i 
brother, if there were no contradictions in hu- , 
manity, how easy it would be to manage our- 
selves and every body else I | 
In thinking of Belgrade you think of the , 
capital of Serria : but you must do so only 
indirectly; for, when the Turks took that city, ' 
many of the inhabitants quitted it and esta^ ' 
blislicd themselves at the distance of a mile or 
two from Constantinople^ in a village which is , 
the small Thracian Belyrade. It enjoyed its 
hour of fashion more than a hundred yean , 
ago, when Lady Mary Wortley Montague, the 
wite of the Enslish Ambassador at the Porte, 
passed la belle saison there. Those at least 
who have been taught English, have read her 
beautiful letters from ConsUnUinople, it is 
really a pity that such a work is considered 
only in the light of a school-book. At the pre- 
sent day a residence in Belgrade is considered 
unhealthy. Its many waters and its abun- 
dance of trees are said to beget fever : people .. 
content themselves with riding over in order 
to become acquainted with these two natural 
productions, which to the native eye are at { 
once curiosities, and the abstract of all that j 
is beautiful. How highly the Turks value 
trees and a streandet may be seen in the i 
terms ^^ Heavenly waters,'' and '* Stceet waters,'' \ 
and in the great delight with which they vt^it 
those resoits. Belgrade, however, is too fiu" ' 
off for the Turks. Europeans alone find their ' 
way to it. The forest of Belgrtule is, io a 
manner, sacred. No tree is felled in it. It 
feeds the numerous springs which supply Con- 
stantinople with water. Yesterday morning, 
at eight o'clock, we rode across ^^ It grand 
champ," as the large burying-ground is calkd, 
fur shortness, and by the great barracb, 
whose cannons command the site — an excel- 
lent one for an emeute as well as a portion of 
the city. The only Emeute nowadays b that 
which dogs are constantly getting up agaiust 
equestrians. We rode down to " the sweet 
waters," and thence into the Thraciao fields 
which extend fur and wide, hill upon hill 
M ithout a tree, and without the slightest culti- 
vation. In the low grounds the meadow-land) 
presented the appearance of a swamp, — oa 
doubt in consequence of the late heavy nin* 
Higher up, where the land was dr)', the soil 
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was covered with tlivme. It filled the air with 
its strong perfume l)efore the plant was touched 
by the horses* feet. The fresh breeze of morn- 
ing seemed to urge towards us actual waves of 
aroma. Sweet scent in the pure and open air 
is always enchanting, and, issuing from Con- 
stantinople, you have the additional charm of 
novelty. The country gradually becomes 
more pleasing : single trees shew themselves ; 
upon the high points you get sight of the 
Aqueducts as they run from hill to hill ; then 
you ride again into a valley and every prospect 
vanishes. In this manner you arrive first at 
the Aqueduct of the JSmperar Justinian, which, 
according to Koman fashion, has two rows of 
arcades, one over the other, which carry the 
proper water-conduit. It is a pity that the 
arches arc not of equal breadth, and have no 
•trikiDg elevation. The forest now begins: 
it is made up chiefly of chestnut -trees and 
oaks. You must not suppose the latter to be 
like the oaks of Holstein. Lctnie behold oaks 
wheresoever I may, I still maintain that the 
noble tree needs German soil for its full de- 
velopement. The oak here is by a great deal 
shorter than our own. It is likewise neither 
so strong nor so powerful : the very leaves are 
smaller. The species, however, may be a dif- 
ferent one ; this I cannot determine. So much 
I assert — compared with German oaks, they 
look imperfect and unfinished. The forest 
has a great deal of thicket and underwood : at 
times the forest character altogether ceases ; a 
little further on, and it begins again. There 
isy as you may suppose, no attention paid to 
it ; no care such as our forests receive with 
lis. Yet, as the only one in Rnmelia^ people 
take much delight in it, and find it beautiful. 
The water-conduits ohhe J^mjferor Andronicus 
and Sultan Osman are reservoii*s, tiic pipes of 
which are invisible. They are situated in the 
vicinity of the village of Pyrgos, on the other 
side of which commences the actual forest of 
Belgrade^ whose predominating tree is the 
Spanish chestnut. The character of the 
whole is uncommonly quiet and almost melan- 
choly, as indeed wooded, and, at the same 
time, thinly inhabited districts generally are. 
One sees no human beings, no cultivation of 
field and garden, no activity of any kind. The 
roads are footpaths, and hardly those ; outside 
the forest you ride tolerably well across 
country. In addition to the natural gloom, 
one has at this time of the year, even with us, 
to put up with the absence of the darling, 
captivating feathery inhabitants of the wood, 
whose sprightly chirping renders the spring so 
joyous! They have had their summer of 
pleasure and love — it is past — gone with the 
flight of their small life ! Why did they not 
prolong it yet a little longer? There is nothing 



more saddening in the forest than a bright 
autumnal day; there is nothing more inspiriting 
than a day of June there. At one o'clock we 
passed the grer.t pond, and arrived at Belgrade. 
We had gone round by the different water-con- 
duits, and had been on horseback since eight 
o'clock in the morning ; we were tolerably 
hungry, therefore, upon alighting at the inn, or 
whatever else the barrack-looking place is 
called, where we found black, bitter coffee, 
and some fresh water, quite at our service. I 
had fully relied upon my favourite dish, 
Giaurd, a kind of sour milk, which the Turks 
prepare to admiration. There was none to be 
got in the village. The dragoman was twice 
despatched to forage. After a long absence 
he returned at length with a few new-laid 
eggs, some new milk, and a piece of new 
bread, the last so damp that it seemed rather 
washed than baked. Here M'as our dinner, 
and I enjoyed it exceedingly. It was de- 
lightful to discover how little is necessary for 
life, and amusing to compare the last three 
dinners that I had eaten. Here was I, sitting 
in a balcony beneath the free canopy of hea- 
ven, in the shade of a dirty hut, and eating out 
of a black pan eggs prepared by an unclean 
l)«)or. The day before I banqueted in the 
Harem of a Turkish minister, with all the 
elegance that Turkish customs and European 
knowledge could combine; and the day before 
that I feasted at the Internuncio Sy with diplo- 
matists, with travellers of different nations, 
with celebrated men— in short, I dined in 
good society. 

The Aqueduct of Sultan JJahmoud, which 
we visited upon the completion cf our frugal 
meal, is by far the finest of all. It is a very 
large reservoir of snow-white uiaible, with open 
basins, and others raised above, all connected 
by terraces, so that the entire structure looks 
like a magnificent palace. It is placed in the 
richest portion of the foresL This was an 
interesting point, and we tarried longer at it 
than at any other; the longer, perhaps, that 
we met there a large party of our acquaint- 
ance. Here, however, I was doomed once 
more to get on horseback, and being very 
tired I was ready to exclaim, not with Richard 
HI. <<a kingdom for a horse," but anything 
else to escape one. It is true that it was not 
necessary to ride back through Belgrade 
and Pijrgosy and that a nearer way was open 
to us — one which brought us out of the forest 
above Bujukderiy between it and Constanti- 
nople ; but I had not mounted a horse since 
my excursion in the Pyrenees, and my fatigue 
was such that any road was too long, let it be 
as short as possible ! I wa<, however, com- 
forted a little at the point I speak of, above 
Bujukdiirt, by an incomparable and lovely 
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prospect Hills descending to tlie city, which , 
lay far below upon its large creek as upon a 
lake. Amongst the mountains of either bank 
the Bo9phorvs vanished and appeared again, ; 
winding its way along. The Black Sea 
stretched out upon the left, and on the right, 
l>eyond the Propontis, extended the hilly 
coast of Anatoli^ overlooked by the kingly ' 
Oltpnpus in his full splendour, bathed as he j 
was in tbe purple of the evening light. Then 
eanie the transparent sky and the blazing : 
sunset of the south. Oh ! it was disgraceful to ' 
feel languid and weary in such a scene, and i 
to look away from it towards home ; which 1 
reached gla<lly and grati*fully, nevertheless, at 
half-past seven o'clock. 

Farewell, dear brother I and take it not ill 
that I break oil* unceremoniously and abruptly. 
If I were once to enter upon assurances of 
love, the length of my letters would be in- 
calculable, and everv moment now is mea- 
sured out. Besides, how much I think of 
vou, of the Distant and the Dear, mv indus- 
trious pen demonstrates. Trouble your>elf 
not concerning ybrw,v / 

LETTER \\L 

FUOM CONiiTANTlNOrLK TO MV MOTHER. 

The Palace of T:*chiraf:an— llaroadnu— Conchulinjf notice 

— My ririnau. 

C'tn^tantmophy Mondtn;, Stpt, 25, lb-13. 

Tins is the last Ictiei, dearest mother ! 
that 1 shall writr to you from this. Every 
preparation f<»r the o>iwanl jouriK'V is com- 
pleti d, and to-niorrow aftt nioon we ])r<ieeed 
to Smyrna. I wa^ njoieed this morning to 
visit tlie Sultan's );nlace of Tsvhiniffitn^ so 
often had I admired it from without, an<l so 
much had I desirod to inspect the interior. 
In all haste, I will till you how we managed 
it. It so happons that the court-gardener, 
who has the planning of the palace garden, 
is a German, and that he sometimes visits at 
Madame BulbianVs, A few days' ago I saw 
him there, when he undertook to conduct me 
to the palace without the usual firman. This 
morning at nine o'clock, in fulfilment of his 
promise, he brought a caique to a spot 
which he had appointed. I think I have 
already told you that thin palae(? is an agglo- 
meration of many and dissimilar pavilions, 
united by galleries into an irregular yet har- 
monious whole, of which the marble stepfi, 
washed by the Bosphorus^ and the marble 
colo 'nad** which the Bttspfiorns reflects, are 
objects that fall most strikingly upon the eye. 
The interior is neither graceful nor dazzling. 
Turkish taste, the most tasteless of all things, 
and the usual building materials, plaster and 
wood, are far too glaring I A grand orna- 




ment of the rooms are looking-glasses and 
clocks. There are four, six, eight, in each. 
Under even.- clock is a piece of mechanism — 
a plaything — and the first entertainment wa« 
the setting a-going of six such playthings at 
once. We ought to have been astonished, 
and, in truth, we were. The clocks them- 
selves were, nearly all, from Parity and were 
made in bronze, or coloured enamel, as beauti- 
ful as only Frenchmen can make them. Thev 
have surely heard in Consianiinopfe of the 
European fashion of crowding tables and 
chimney-pieces with all kinds of costly, 
curious, useless articles ; and in the palace of 
Tsrhiragan the fashion has been so well imi- 
tated that the pier- tables are covered with litdc 
n»iserable bottles, paltry porcelain vases with 
faded flowers, and other things made of the 
coarsest ware. Before one clock there lay 
a large trout, a servant triumphantly lifted 
up tin* upper half of it and proved to us that 
it was neither more nor less than a dish and 
its cover. Of this kind were all the ornaments 
that were not presents ; and even these — for 
instance, two porcelain vases with the por- 
traits of the Emperor and Empress of Russia, 
were by no means so handsome and co^Iy u 
the kingly presents which are made in Eo- 
rope. Coloured lithographs, exhibiting views 
in Switzerland, and of all the capitals of 
Europe, hung in gold frames against tbe 
brightly ])ainte<l walls of many apartments, 
whilst in most of them there stood broad sofas, 
covered with >iol(t, purple, and gold brocade. 
Owv sabion is really beautiful ; it is the pa- 
vilion with tliP marble colonnade, and is tlie 
grand hall of uudicnce, in which, on solemn, 
occasions, the throne of the (Jrand Seignior is 
erected. It is generally (juite empty ; but 
the apartnu'Ut is large and high, and the ceil- 
ing, finel}' worked in stucco, is supported by 
pillars which, at the first glance, you take for 
marblf, not conceiving it possible for marble 
to be without and plaster within. Such is, 
how(5ver, the fact ; of plaster they are, and 
ever}' one, from top to base, regularly en- 
twined with the foliage of the vine. In an- 
other pavilion the Sultan passes the morning, 
after quitting the Harem, in which he sleeps. 
The Harem pavilion, with its grated windows, 
was not shewn to us. Another pavilion is the 
Sultan's aft( rnoon abode. One room in this 
is remarkable for its strange door and window 
draperies of black taffeta and white muslin, 
with light blue fringe. In the upper story of 
the same pavilion are a few elegant private 
rooms, and a small saloon for the reception of 
foreign ministers. This has been furnished 
with the handsomest candelabras, vases, and 
looking-glasses, and with European easy 
chairs, covered in dark red satin, every 
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thing being so displayed that iiotliing looks 
either elegant or costly. The gardiMi of the 
palace is an entirely new pleasure-ground, on 
the ascent of a tolerably steep an<l treelcs^s hill, 
in which as yet there is nothing to be seen 
that you generally expect to find in a garden ; 
there are no flowers there, no shade, nogrocn, 
no water; nothing but the heavenly view of 
the Bosphorus, In the course of ten or 
twelve years a real garden will no doubt pre- 
sent itself. In the centre, amongst the pa- 
vilions, there is a parterre of flowers, disj)lay- 
ing nothing more rare and beautiful than we 
have at home — climbing roses, dahlias and 
the like. Citron and orange-trees stand in 
pots likewise, as with us, and are removed for 
the winter into unheated greenhouses. Could 
you have imagined so meagre an account of 
tbe Beraglio of the Grand Seignior? I am, 
hoirever, not to blame. I know not what 
else to say of a building devoid of taste, of 
every ornament of art, of pleasing associa- 
tions ; nor can more be said by one who de^^ires 
to speak the truth. My accounts of Constan- 
tinople ought at least to be truthful, since I 
came hither as a novice, without prejudice or 
prepossession. In Europe, such a state of 
mind is next to imj)ossibIe. There, in one 
way or another, your interest becomes en- 
gaged in the country you visit long before 
you set a foot in it : here, every thing is 
radically new and strange; so new, indeed, 
to me, that I was not even aware whether any 
body had previously given a description of 
Canstandnopic, I trust, dear mother, that 
you are in the same state of happy igno- 
rance, for then ray letters will at least possess 
the secondary charm of Novelty. 

To-day begins the Ramadan — the grand 
time of fasting, the Mahomedan Ixiut It 
lasts for eight-and-twenty days, and is kej)t so 
strictly that, during the whole period, from 
sunrise to sunset, the people altogether ab- 
stain from eating, drinking, and smoking. At 
the moment of sunset a gun is fired. It is the 
signal for eating, and every body rushes to 
the coffee-house, to repay himself for absti- 
nence by a double and a treble allowance. As 
far as the people — the working classes — are 
concerned, this fasting must be a grievous 
business. Boatmen, for instance, must pull 
to Bujukderi and back, and not drink a glass 
of water, although they are ready to faint for 
want of it. The rich make it answer very 
well ; they sleep nearly all day, and live dur- 
ing the night. Since the Turks have no solar 
year, as we have, but only a lunar one, it fol- 
lows that the Ramadan recedes about twelve 
days in every year, so that, in the course of 
time, it will fall in the midst of long hot sum- 
mer days, when its effects must prove disas- 



trous. At the close of the Ramadan there 
comes the festival of Bairam — three days of 
rejoicing, of entertainments, and of sacred 
ceremonies in the illuminated moscjucs. The 
minarets and the; ships were lighted up yes- 
terday, but not brilliantly. It was very pretty 
to see them — like dropping stars of heaven — 
those hovering in the air, these dwelling on 
the water. It is impossible to describe cor- 
rectly the exceeding beauty of the various 
illuminations of the city, blending with the 
rich wateis and the verdaut neighbourhood. 
If 1 have att<impted to depict them, I have 
been conscious of failure, and you are free to 
believe the city of Constantinople fairer than 
any ilescrij)tion can paint her, I was lately 
compelled to rise from my bed earlier than 
usual, in order to ride over to Hclgrade, and I 
was wfU rewarded for my pains by the sight 
of a lavishing picture. Floating morning 
mists covered the day like a mystic veil. Be- 
hind them, from the sun's great hearth, 
streams of light shot forth, striving to make 
their way ; whilst round about flew Uie wind 
of the morning, scaring the mist with his 
mighty w ing, and forcing a pa<«sago for the 
penetrating light. The veil gradually sank. 
Slowly and softly rose, here a burnished 
cupola, there a snow-white minaret ; and upon 
all that, mounted above the silvery foam, the 
sun poured out his rosy morning rays, his fii-st 
fresh look of love. There the fairy buildings 
lay, not as we are accustomed to behold the 
works of men, but as we read of them in 
dreamy books, — a rose-coloured marble city, 
built upon a foundation of mother-o'- pearl. 
The higher the sun rose the deeper fell the 
mist, so that by degrees the most elevated 
groups of houses presented themselves ; then 
clusters of cyjn'csses ; then the masts of 
ships ; and, at last, the entire mass of a crowded 
and extensive city, upon which you have only 
to gaze from a distance to be brought under 
the spell of an enchantment. Once set foot in 
it, and farewell to the illusion. It is a filthy 
city then, and not a fairy city. And this is 
the case, not simply as regards the general 
character of the place, but also in respect of 
the details. Never was I so strikingly aware 
of the fact as on my visit to the palace of 
Tschiragan. Constantinople is indeed worthy 
to be seen, were it onlv on account of the 
glaringly visible alliance which it affords of the 
beautiful and the offensive ; and for the im- 
press which it bears of disorder, confusion, and 
neglect, the natural and true expression of its 
present internal condition. 

In some matters they take a little pains, and 
try to advance a step in actual civilisation. 
Three young phy.vieians, educated here by a 
German physician from Vienna, graduated 
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lately in presence of the Sultan and the high 
ofticers of the state, and, at the same time, 
took an oath of office — a thing quite unheard 
of until now. The ceremony wa** performed 
wirh great solemnity, and the Sultan is said to 
have shewn himself somewhat touched and 
affected. The sympathy of a monarch should 
be creative. It is not even sufficient that it 
be active; and if simply passive, it is little 
better than useless. Ordinary men attempt, 
and are discouraged by the first failure ; a 
thousand means are at the command of the 
monarch to crown tiie enterpiise with success 
that has failed already twenty times : creative 
sympathy will use such means. But I greatly 
fear that neither Saltan AMul Medjitl, nor 
any other grand seignior brought up by 
women and eunuchs in the Princes' cage, will 
ever attain to that developement which, at the 
same time, discenis and tcHh, It is true that 
heavenly gifts, the free grants of Ciod, are 
chiefly needed for such a consummation, and 
that the regenerating genius of a prince de- 
pends as little upon inclination, caprice, and 
education, as the genius of a financier, an 
artist, or any other character; nevertheless, 
having once seen a harem, I am satisfied that 
the soil is capable of producing crippled plant? 
alone, and I know tliat the Sultan vegetates 
upon it until he is called from his prison to 
the throne. 

And then, all conditions here are so devoid 
of any thing like a Future I The Europeans 
who ent(»r the Turkish service do so, as it 
were, only experimentally, for a series of 
years, and to establish one or another novelty. 
The time for which they engage themselves 
expires, and they go as they came. Or 
they come, perhaps, to amass wealth : being 
well paid, they obtain their object and depart. 
Others are mere adventurers seeking a fortune 
in a strange land. No European enters Turkey 
for the sake of the people and the country : 
none abides here with any other than a per- 
sonal motive. What good, or happiness, can 
the people and the country look for in the 
acquisition of such Europeans ? what lasting 
benefit — what hope for the future? 

Most of the high Turkish authorities arc 
purchased slaves. A slave has no fatherland, 
and can have none. He lives for self. He 
must, in some degree, keep himself within the 
circle of his obligiitions ; but whence shall he 
obtain the incitement to activity and efficiency, 
which refuse to be bound within the old and 
beaten track ? If the wheels of the state- 
machine which, for so many centuries, have 
kept affairs in motion, should, through age, 
be tottering and feeble, not turning with due 
regularity and vigour, \w takes good care to 
leave them as they are. If, in addition to 



this, you consider that the population of 
Turkey diminishes every year, as is always 
the case in ill-governed countriei*, and here is 
positively alarming, partly from polygamy, 
and partly from infanticide — the shocking act 
of women weary of a mother's joys ; if you 
consider this, I say, does it not become natural 
to ask, How is it possible for future hopes to 
knit themselves to young branches, to fresh 
shoots, when the very pith of the tree has lost 
its vital power ? A state governed by slaves ; 
families in which women dare not be mothers, 
because they are slaves and not wives: in 
such facts, you have the height of unnatural- 
ness, the unerring evidence of sure and fatal 
decay. It was the same in ancient Rome. 
There was the same dominion of the mana- 
mitted ; the same diminution of the population; 
the same repugnance of the women to be- 
coming mothers — from wantonness, however, 
a sin of which I have not heard that Turkish 
women are guilty. Still, what splendour pre- 
ceded the decline of ancient Rome ! What 
splendour kept jmce with it ! How very far 
has Turkey fallen in the rear of that niagoi- 
ficence ! And Rome, too, had once her era of 
Liberty — her Youth was beautiful and free. 
Turkey has never been any other than an 
empire of despotism and slavery. 

An«l now, by way of conclusion, some- 
thing ludicrous. I have at length obtained 
the Finnan, which I had requested for the 
prosecution of my journey, from the Minis- 
ter of the Exterior, or by whatever else the 
Turkish holder of this office is called. I am 
told that it is useless ; but that makes no dif- 
ference. In this countr}' you must be armed 
for all contingencies. And it cost some 
trouble to procure it. The secretary whose 
business it is to make out the finuan would 
not venture to take the responsibility of the 
affair upon himself alone. He must consult 
higher officials, and wherefore do you sup- 
pose ? Because no woman had ever asked 
for a travelling firman before I It was re- 
served for nie to become the unheard-of 
instance in the annals of the Ottoman empire. 
And rest assured I will not fail to bring to 
Europe a document which, ]>erhaps, is without 
its fellow in the world. Not that it looks 
anything but very common. It is as rare as 
a phoenix, without being, by any means, as 
beautiful. 

Farewell, a thousand and a thousand times 
dear mother, and wish me a prosperous voy- 
age, for the weather is boisterous and windy, 
and a week must now be passed upon the 
main. I kiss your hand. 
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LETTER XVIL 

FROM SMYRNA TO MY MOTHER. 

Voyage to Smyrna through the Bosphoros, the Propon- 
tis, and the Dardanelles — Ionia — The Seven Churches 
— ^Ride to Bnmabad — ^The beautiful Smyrna Women — 
Castle — Ruins, and City. 

Smyrna f Friday ^ Sept. 29» 1843. 

I AM in Asia — to be sure, only in Asia 
Minor — but still in Asia^ and, as the name 
assures you, beyond the European, quarter 
of the world. Let me now impress upon 
you, dear mother, that I am not disposed to 
find every thing beautiful and excellent that I 
tee, simply because I am overjoyed at being 
liere. Certainly not ! With Heaven's kind 
leave, I will still preserve my good and incor- 
ruptible eye, and acknowledge beauty only 
in that which brings a beauteous impression 
home, whether it be in Europe or in Asia. 
This premised, I say in perfect calmness that 
Smyrna has notJiing beautiful but her women 
and her clusters of grapes. However, before 
I speak of Smyrna 1 will tell you of my voy- 
age, and with twofold pleasure, since 1 found 
myself unusually well in going through it. 
I now have hope, and I coax myself with say- 
ing, " Traveller thou hast overcome sea-sick- 
ness, and henceforward thou mayst defy the 
ocean." Whether the words are feeble 
boasting, to-night will prove, for the wind is 
up and we start again at six o'clock. 

On Tuesday, the 26th, at four o'clock in 
the afternoon, the good steamboat Seri Per- 
vas bore us out of the Golden Horn^ through 
the Bosphorus into the Propofitis, and quickly 
as she went along we could still see Constan- 
tinoph spread out far and wide before us, and 
gorgeously illuminated until sunset. For- 
tunately for me, I was the sole possessor of 
the ladies' cabin, with plenty of light and air ; 
and to this happy circumstance am I, I be- 
lieve, indebted for the health that I enjoyed. 
At night a heavy sea and contrary wind 
arose, and both lasted until we entered the 
Bay of Smyrna, that is to say, for four-and- 
twenty hours. I passed the time lying 
quietly and cozily upon my cabin sofa, and 
listening to the names of the places which 
were repeated to me as we passed them. 
Ah I places which have become poems — 
names which sound like songs ! 

Libyssa ! the grave of Hannibal, a foe 
worthy of old Rome, as great as any of her 
created sons. Here he died, here in foreign 
Bithynia, by self-inflicted poison. Hatred 
was his life. When the means were wanting 
to give that hatred power and efficacy, he was 

10 



willing to die— and he died. Oh, how glo- 
rious are the ancients in this respect I It is a 
false verdict that pronounces their voluntary 
death a suicide. They were at all times 
filled with a grand t/negotistical idea and pur- 
pose ; they lived for it, and retired from life 
without the convulsion of egotistical despair 
when it no longer had its place in the world. 
Across the Dardanelles passed Xerxes and 
his host, to be vanquished and trodden under 
foot by little Athens ; and across the Darda^ 
nelles too poured the Osmanlif taking Gallipoli, 
whibt the great Byzantine empire was all too 
weak to drive them back to Asia Minor, 
There is the coast of Ilion, with the plains of 
Troy, upon which the barrows of those 
mortal enemies. Hector and Achilles, lie 
peacefully next to that of Patroclus, re-, 
counting from century to century their own 
fame, and the immortality of their old blind 
songster — Homer ! Dost thou not smile, 
blind bard, to see the pains our feeble, hol- 
low time takes to bring thy great entire Ex- 
istence within the beggarly sphere of Doubt ? 
You leave the Dardanelles, sometime called 
the Hellespont, whose coasts, in beauty, are 
far behind the fairer shores of the Bosphorus, 
and approach the first islands of the Archi- 
pelago, Imbros, Lemnos, and Tenedos, then 
Mityltne, the ancient Lesbos. 

It was to the shores of Lesbos that the 
head of Orp/ieus floated, after the wondrous 
songster had been slain by the Thracian 
Mcenades ; a bitter fate for him who, seeking 
his loved one, had vanquished the powers 
of hell, and, by the force of melody, sub- 
dued the savageness of beasts. In his high 
Inspiration there was that which, opposed to 
their howling fanaticism, confronted them like 
a mute reproach : — they slew the noble bard 1 
The people of Lesbos gave the divine head 
an honourable burial ; and Apollo blessed 
their island for the act, by confei-ring upon it 
the heavenly gift of Poesy. Lesbos was the 
home of Arion and Sappho, of AJcceus and 
Terpander, the inventor of the seven-stringed 
lyre ; beyond that, he blessed it with beauty 
and natural grace. Samothrace is discerned 
dimly in the distance — the seat of the ancient 
mysteries of Orpheus : for, in the infancy of 
a nation, its songsters are endued with differ- 
ent qualities to those which attach to them in 
a nation's manhood or old age. They are 
then the seers of the future. Prophets who 
seek to educate for the coming times, and 
in whose words lies more than meets the 
ear — more than the multitude can grasp. 
How few are there who understand com- 
pared to those who misunderstand the poets* 
strains ! It is an exclamation that often 
escapes me when I And myself in company 
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with an expounder of Shakspeare or of 
Dante. 

Once more it was night. With the return 
of morning, we found that we had already 
lain some hours at anchor in the harbour of 
Smyrna. I came upon deck, eager with 
curiosity. My first words were, " How like 
the Spanish coast at Alicante and Cartha- 
gena /'* And so it is indeed. The same 
sharp, naked, yellowish-red mountains, rug- 
gedly rising, treeless and shadeless. from the 
coast, into which the sea has penetrated like a 
gulf. Smyrna itself is, nevertheless, a com- 
mercial city of some importance, (such a one 
as can no longer be seen in southern Spain^^ 
where upwards of 100,000 people live in 
comfort, and many grow rich, and where a 
kind of European society has formed itself 
from the consulate families of all nations. 
The Frank quarter, which first meets the 
eye, and in which, of course, all the hotels 
are situate, looks European enough ; and I 
already flattered myself that dirt and filth 
were left for ever behind in Constantinople, 
My first walk through the city convinced me 
of my error. The position only of Smyrna 
is striking, nothing more — at least to one who 
arrives from the verdant shores of the Bos- 
phorus. I am now in lonia^ upon that 
marvellously favoured soil from which the 
choicest flowers of Greek and Christian civi- 
lisation sprung; yet, strangely enough, the 
land fails to aflect me as powerfully as other 
lands. Shall I guess the reason why ? Ionia 
was not an unfettered solf-sufticient Whole, 
as were the small but more fortunate repub- 
lics of Greece. She looked to them for 
protection, on behalf of her culture and 
language ; to them she surrendered her 
great men, her speculators, her philosophers, 
poets, and artists, her Hedod and Here do- 
tus, Thales and Pythagoras^ Homer and 
Anacreon, ParrhasiuSy Zetixisy and Apelles, 
We comprehend the whole under Hellenic 
culture, and the blossoms of that culture, 
as Athens and Corinth, vanish by degrees 
with the idea of their nurseries, which, for 
the most part, were in Ionia. Later, in 
the earliest days of Christianity, she found 
a spot here where she flourished in the 
strength and purity which the Apostles 
grounded ; and the most ardent of them all 
was himself from Asia Jlinor, from Tar- 
sus in Cilicia, From Paimos, John, the be- 
loved disciple, wrote to tiie seven Christian 
Churches of Asia Mi7ior the seven epistles 
which introduce the Apocalypse, and which 
are addressed to EphesuSy Laodicea, Sardis, 
Thyndru, Philadelphia^ Pergamos, and 
Smyrna. What a fair encouragement to 
Smyrna ! " Be thou faithful unto death, and 



I will give thee a crown of life." It is, indeed, 
a rich and blooming life that has encompaased 
Smyrna^ and imparted to it a aplendonr and 
scope such as these half-annihilated regions 
scarcely know ; still " The Crown of Life'* is 
a promise, which, under the dominion of 
Islam, has not yet met with its fulfilment 
Not one of the six remaining communities 
enjoys the same consequence and prosperity 
that Smyrna boasts. Some have dwindled 
down to small villages, others exist no longer. 
Ephesus herself is but a small heap of ruins, 
and yet she once possessed one of the miracles 
of antiquity, the temple of Diana. There is 
nothing of it now but dust and ashes. The 
temple has disappeared, and the church to 
whom Saint John wrote, " i have somewhat 
against thee, because thou hast left thy 
first love," has vanished. Turcomans and 
Osmanli have since housed, and for more 
than thirty years the Moguls, under Timour, 
pitched their tents there. She fell at length 
under the Turkish yoke, and now is nothing 
but an unhealthy morass, where, at this period 
of the year, deadly fevers generate. Such 
is the lamentable end of the ancient, far- 
famed, and showy Ephesus ! 

These Christian Churches could not for 
any length of time have maintained their 
original purity, as indeed the vigour and 
simplicity of the Apostolic age seem to have 
lasted only to the time of Constantine, who, 
in assuming Christianity, clothed her with 
worldly purple, contrary to the appointment 
of her Founder, whose words expressly arc — 
" My kingdom is not of this world." In the 
fourth century already, when the Christian 
religion had hardly recovered from the per- 
secutions and torments which the Roman 
emperors had inflicted upon her, the Chris- 
tians themselves were at variance with 
one another. They coarsely wrangled, they 
savagely hated, they bloodily persecuted, — 
for what ? for the various interpretations 
which certain rising speculative and deeply 
mystical teachers amongst them proposed — 
not so much touching the words and doctrines 
of Christ as his very appearance. Hence, 
by degrees, the countless, nameless sects that 
then arose : — Arians, Nestorians, Jacobites, 
.Monophysites, and all the rest of them, many 
of which are to this day existing in the East. 
The councils at which these melancholy dif- 
ferences were, not indeed adjusted, but stifled 
by the decisive sentence of the majority or a 
superior, were, for the most part, held in this 
same Ionia, as those of Nice, Ephesus, and 
Chalcedon. At such councils was the at- 
tempt ever made to draw a line there where 
the Founder of our religion had placed none, I 
mean in the article of Paith f He said em- 
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phatically and pIMnlji '' Faith makes holy ! '* 
bot never did He say "this or that faith." The 
harm that Theology has inflicted upon Religion 
18 incredible. It is a vulgar error to suppose 
that Reason has ever ii\jured her. Oh, no I the 
loftiest reason bows the lowest before her. But 
the charlatanry that is practised with reason, 
— the ingenuity of speculation, the sophistries 
of erudition, — these bruise her painfully, and 
to this very hour, because the sad propen- 
sity is natural in man, to be always setting him- 
self above that which he perceives and under- 
stands. Hence some presume that they may 
dispense with the Divine statutes, because 
this or that dogma appears untenable to them, 
whilst others entrench themselves behind the 
aothorities of councils, in order to hold that 
for incontestible which haply they have no 
hope or means of otherwise defending. And 
by such one-sided acts men are to discover 
Troth I He who does not descend into the 
depths of his own being ; docs not honestly, as 
it were, face to face, survey his proper entity ; 
does not cherish urgent and ardent inquiries, 
investigations, and longings for knowledge, — 
that man, in our days, is evil advised. I some- 
times picture to myself a man with the purest 
and sublimest faith that can possess a human 
soul ; a belief in the blessings pointed out by 
Christ in His sermon on the mount; who 
seeks for them, strives and yeanis for them — 
for them alone (for such is true faith — to live 
and move — to breathe and exist for and in 
one Recognition). What a perfect man must 
that be — how holy in his perfection I And 
then I ask myself whether to his perfection, or 
to the heightening of his holiness, it would 
contribute so much as the weight of a straw to 
know that Christ lived before the creation of 
the world, or after it ; that He had only a Di- 
vine nature ; or a human nature, or both inti- 
mately combined ? and then I can do no other 
than answer, fearlessly and honestly, << No, it 
would not I ** Can such a mere opinion, I 
ask, constitute a faith ? Can it penetrate into 
the human soul, ennobling it? Can it give 
strength to vanquish tribulation — courage to 
battle against never-resting temptation ? Can 
it give elevation, trust, purpose, any thing 
that exhales the breath of life ? Does it not 
rather stand apart, like a strange, distin- 
guished guest, whom we do not venture to in- 
vite to our table, and by whose presence we 
are nevertheless, to a certain extent, honoured? 
My Faith, on the other hand, is the friend of 
my home. He sits with me at my hearth 
when he is a-cold — at my table when he must 
be fed. One single word of Christ's has more 
of living power in it than nil the denrees of 
all the councils of Asia Minor ; for thry 
were never in a condition to assert a fact to 



which a human sufferer might cling, such as 
escaped the lips of Jesus, when He said, 
<< Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God I" 

And thus no consolatory or dignifying 
thoughts arise when I retrace the history of 
Ionia, To forget the wrangling of the schoob 
one must go back — back into remote anti- 
quity ; and yet journeying to Palestine, the 
Christian Past lies closer to one's heart than 
any other. A visit to *' the Seven Churches " 
is all the fashion now, especially with the 
English. It never formed part of my plan. 
I will to Palestine — to the soil upon which the 
word of God dropped like heavenly grain. 
That which, under the hand of man, has 
grown out of it, I see sufficiently round about 
me in the world, — deserts and ruins, alas I 
grander than those of Ephesus / 

Dearest mother, you will have had enough 
of the combat between your daughter and the 
holy councils. You will be much more 
amused with an account of the ride which we 
took yesterday, after shaking off the last re- 
mains of steamboat discomfort at breakfast and 
the toilette. Three villages around Smyrna 
share amongst them, in summer, the opulent 
Frank population — Bumabady Budscha^ and 
Sedikoi, They contain country-houses, gar- 
dens, trees, and a rich vegetation ; such as 
the city itself cannot boast Bumabad had 
been named to us as the most beautiful of 
the three, and we rode out on peaceable, ungo- 
vorned asses. As I do not sit astride, a^r 
the manner of Turkish ladies, I made my seat 
cross ways, with my right foot in the stirrup — 
certainly not a very comfortable position. 
Ncvertlieless, I held on very well ; and we 
rode for two leagues along a plain, parched, I 
had nearly said pulverised, by the scorching 
iieat of the sun. Its olive-trees were shade- 
less, and its rivulets dried up. Summer has 
been enjoyed already five months, and yet 
they are still in the midst of it. Bumabad 
does not lie near the sea, nor has it an im- 
mediate sea- view. Every country-house, with 
its garden, is surrounded by a high white 
wall, so that between them the air is very hot 
and oppressive : within it is pleasant and 
cheerful enough, although things are in mi- 
niature. That which is called a garden would 
be, with us, a How ev parterre. You may sit 
in a shady little spot, and gladden yourself 
with the sight of pomegranate and lemon- 
trees ; but as for walhing on the narrow, 
straight paths, paved with tiny pebbles, or, 
sometimes with shells (in order to avoid the 
dust), I assure you the attempt yields any 
thing but pleasure. The dragoman conducted 
us first to the house of a rich Greek mer- 
chant, wiiere the lady of the place received us 



with great hospitality, and led us into a cool 
and handsome saloon, and thence into her hot 
garden. The view from the peristyle over 
the lofty steps which descend from the saloon 
into the open air was the only notable one 
which Burnahad afforded. Far away, over 
the cypresses of the garden, and between the 
fiery-red mountain walls, you saw, in the 
distance, fresh and reviving, the ever incom- 
parable and beautiful sea. The saloon was 
furnished quite in European fashion. The 
daughter of the house sat at the pianoforte 
and played " Casta Diva:*' for you are to 
learn that Smyrna^ in winter, has her Italian 
Opera. We might have supposed ourselves 
upon the shores of Italy or Spain ; indeed, the 
friendliness and courtesy evinced towards per- 
fect strangers strikingly reminded me of the 
pleasant manners of Afulalusia. Two mi- 
nutes after our entrance into the house we 
were entertained, according to Eastern custom, 
with coffee, sweetmeats, and fresh water, and 
presented with flowers. Wc remained for 
half an hour, and then quitted the friendly 
habitation. To one educated in the cere- 
monious habits of Europe, where one human 
being will not speak to another until he knows 
at least his name, if not his extraction, position, 
and genealogical tree, it is indescribably plea- 
sant to step into a strange house and to be 
received as an expected guest. I cannot, at 
this moment, remember where the following 
passage of Holy Writ, occurs: " Be hospi- 
table, for thou canst not know that thou 
mayst not harbour an angel." The precept 
extends itself throughout the East, and is well 
carried out in the Levant, as the Frank-trading 
East is particularly called. 

The country-house of an Englishman was 
somewhat larger and more finished than that 
of the Greek merchant, but it wanted the re- 
freshing sea-view. W^e returned home towards 
five o'clock, and were not very curious to see 
Budscha and Sedikoi, Upon the homeward 
ride we met long trains of camels near the so- 
called caravan bridge, going into the interior 
of the countr)'. They all stepped slowly and 
softly along, one after the other, following no 
other guide than an ass, who, with a little bell 
round his neck, opened the march. The 
brown, burnt faces of the men belonging to 
them, who sat up above, or walked at the side, 
had more decided, sharper features than the 
effeminate countenances of the Turks. The 
ill-favoured animals were watered at a large 
and ancient spring on the road, and each 
waited patiently until his turn came. Meet- 
ing such a loaded train in the extremely nar- 
row streets of Smyrna^ you must either turn 
back or step into a house : there is no other 
means of getting out of the way. By four 



o'clock, the air had become deliciously cooL 
In the city of the Franks, the handsome 
Smyrna women were standing before their 
doors neighbourly gossiping with one another, 
or sitting together en famitte near the open 
house door, in the entry of the abode. Oh, 
they are really beautiful creatures ! Magnifi- 
cently dark, large, bright, sparkling eyes, and 
beautiful regular features, animated with mind 
and life. Behold them, and yon conceive the 
old Ionian loveliness. They wear a kerchief, 
at times of silk, at times of white muslin, with 
coloured and golden flowersy embroidered at 
the points, gracefully entwined around their 
dark wefts of hair. Heaven, how charming 
is Beauty I What interest had I in the sight 
of Smyrna women sitting in the cool evening 
and gossiping before their doors? And yet 
it was a sight that tuned me to rejoicing I In 
another fair production of Smyrna I have cer- 
tainly an interest — for I enjoy and eat it I 
mean her clusters of grapes ; grapes, of which 
in Germany man has no conception, so large, 
so juicy, and so brisk — the very beau-idialtd 
grapes. The fig-season is over, to my deep 
regret. I have an unfortunate fondness for 
that fruit; unfortunate, because I cannot satisfy 
it in Germany ; and here, ala$ ! their time is 
gone. The celebrated dricnl figs are prepared 
in a most disgusting way. The hands are 
made moist with spittle, and then the figs are 
clapped flat between them, and immediately 
packed in barrels, so closely and so firmly 
that they adhere. By they time the}' reach 
Euroi)e they arrive at that condition which we 
find so palatable and sweet. 

Society, as I have already said, is stiH 
making its ViUcggiaturai and hence, upon my 
arrival, I found none of the consuls, to whom 
I had letters of introduction. To-day, how- 
ever, they came somewhat prematurt;ly back 
to the city. The Danish consul informed me 
that about forty years ago, when he was a 
very young man, and at home in Europe, he 
had made the acquaintance of an old man in 
Iloistein, who, by his intelligence, his rare in- 
formation, and his love of astronomy, had 
made upon him the most profound impression. 
His name was Herr von Hahn. Was I re- 
lated to him ? I answered with delight, ** Sir, 
he was my grandfather." And the consul 
seemed as delighted to welcome the grand- 
daughter here. It was as remarkable as agree- 
able, after such a lapse of years, to find the 
name of my ancestor held in high honour by 
a perfect stranger on the Ionian shores. The 
Dutch consulship has been hereditary in the 
family of the present consul for more than a 
hundred years. I love the hereditary prin- 
ciple. It gives a repose which the Elarned and 
Acquired do not It does not a'.i'akeu the 
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pitiful ambition to reach this or that, — but 
the nobler ambition which goes hand in hand 
with the certainty of attainment, — the obliga- 
tion of doing one's duty to the utmost It 
may render one proud, but never vain : and 
hence I love it. 

Later we took an extensive walk through 
the city and up the mountain, where lie 
the enormous ruins of the old castle which 
formerly commanded the city, and, in the 
time of the Romans, was very gorgeous. The 
present remains are a few stone walls and an 
incredible accumulation of rubbish. Hence 
you overlook Smyrna (the Turkish quarter of 
which is placed upon a declivity of this very 
hillf separated from the Frank quarter like 
another and a distinct city), — then the level 
country, which looks like a leopard's skin, witli 
ito dark-spotted yellow ground, — the effect of 
the gardens and cultivated fieldij ; and lastly, 
tire sea, encompassed by high mountains, 
whi^ form, however, no wall against the 
stonn that lashes it. The weather was too 
boisterous above to permit our staying there 
any time. A flock of sheep stood timidly 
buddled together amongst the ruins, not daring 
to venture forth for their spare nutriment, 
whilst the armed shepherd, wlio tended them, 
could do little for their protection. We literally 
flew down hill, and I regretted very much that 
I could not afterwards fly through the inter- 
minable filth of the Jews' quarter. We had 
previously entered some houses in the Frank 
quarter, which looked positively inviting. The 
entrance-hall is always as broad as the house 
door, and as deep as the entire house, with a 
marble floor and capacious sofas. At the end 
of the hall there is no door, so that you step 
through a verandah of vines or roses into a 
little garden, which, although only a few yards 
broad, is variegated and fragrant, and generally 
in the back-ground ornamented with a pretty 
fountain. How charming it is to peep from 
the street into the alluring retreat, especially 
when a lovely woman sits in the cool dim 
hall! 

I must throw my pen aside, — and on board. 
Adieu, adieu I 



LETTER XVIII. 

FROM toBYROUT TO MY SISTER. 

Depeitiire from Smvnka — Retrospective View of Lydia — 
society on board — Tschesme — Chios — Erythrsea — 
Small ialands — Rhodes and her ancient glory — The 
Knights of Saint John — Cyrus with Larnaca. 

Beyrouth Friday, October 6, 1843. 

God bless thee, dearest Clara ! The voyage 
is oyer. I have set foot again, invigorated 
and joy filly upon the lovely and dear good 



earth, and the first thing that I tell you is, 
that the day before yesterday I drank your 
health, as befitted your birth-day, in the finest 
wine the world affords — in the Avine of Cy- 
prus, which was served to me in the Francis- 
can monastery of Larnaca^ in Cyprus, All 
that I have seen, both near and affir off, and 
all the places that I have visited during the 
last eight days, seem like a dream. Do not 
the names sound like a beautiful harmony — 
ChioSf PcUmos, Samos, Bhodesf Do they not 
make upon you a most sweet impression, just 
as if you were taking in your hand a garland 
of many-coloured, odoriferous roses? Oh, 
how fair and how large is the world ! and still 
by no means so impenetrably intricate as 
we are disposed to represent it, before we 
have taken a few good strides into it. Here 
I sit, as tranquilly and safely, at the foot of 
Lebanon, as I have sat under linden-trees at 
home ; — on the extreme shore of the Mediter- 
ranean as on the Baltic. I have surmounted 
no dangers on my distant journey ; no horrors 
have assailed me ; I have not suffered pain, 
even in my little linger! To be sure, I was 
sea-sick ; but sea-sickness is rather an unac- 
countably awkward dis|K>sition of iny organi- 
sation than an illness ; and, since it is impos- 
sible fur the body to be always at ease, mine 
is uneasy upon the sea. Let me only touch 
land with half a foot, and I am well again. 
Sea-sickness is, unquestionably, disturbing to 
a high degree ; nevertheless, when I reflect 
upon our voyage, and call all things to mind, I 
pronounce it glorious, and am content. This 
day week, at five o*clock in the afternoon, we 
went on board at Smyrna^ and yesterday 
morning, with sunrise, we anchored here in 
the roads. But we halted often on tlie way. 
In Smyrna I again encountered Griliparzer, 
who came thither from the plains of Troy — 
yet only for a moment, and to take leave 
of him. I am glad to have in Vienna a 
spot which has always pleased me, another 
acceptable acquaintance ; for he is acceptable 
to me, as all men are who have been faithful 
to a great and beautiful Talent, as God has 
created them. People will tell me that this is 
very little and very natural. Yes, little it 
may be, but, alas I nothing is so rare as what 
is natural. Our boat danced outrageously 
from the quay to the steamer " Ludovico," 
and I saw very well what sort of a night we 
should have. A black-blue stratum of clouds 
stood in the west like a wall, and the declining 
sun lightened here and there about it — not in 
rays, but little sparks. The mountiuns, too, 
had enveloped themselves hard and fast in 
their own stony mantles. Nowhere could I 
discover that marvellous colouring, that trans- 
parency of atmosphere, which lends such a 
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charm to a southern evening sky. It was thus 
I took leave of old voluptuous Lydia, where 
Cropsus formerlv amassed his enormous trea- 
sures, where Ct/rus extended Persian sove- 
reignty, where the invincible sword of Alexan- 
der struck Persians to the ground, where the 
Macedonian general, AntiochuSy after the 
death of his hero-king, founded the Syrian 
kingdom, wliere an end was put to this by 
the Romans, and where Roman- Byzantine 
dominion, gradually ground down by Turco- 
mans and MotigoUy perished in the dust be- 
fore the Osmanfi, The Ottoman sultans 
loved and loved this land long after Constan- 
tinople was their own, and they adorned the 
ancient Lydinn capital. Magnesia^ with the 
splendour of their presence and their struc- 
tures. WwX, in this Turkibh dominion there 
exists, as I have alreadv t(jld vou, a destrue- 
tive rather than a conservative princij)le, so 
that what they do is done fur the moment, 
and is altogether wanting in durability. Their 
sceptre is like the wand of a wicked fairy : 
even without an evil intention, it harms wher- 
ever it falls. The countries subject to its rule 
are, as it were, exhausted, withered at the 
source of life. In men, in the produce of the 
soil, in wealth, they do not exhibit a tenth 
part of that which they brought forth in 
former times. Air and earth ai e deteriorated ; 
for in both noxious elements are ever present, 
ready to start forth upon the instant, if man, 
with his vital tnergies, his care, and watchful 
supennt(?ndencr, is not ]>repared and armed 
against them. No overpowering foe, no an- 
nihilating con<|uen»r, has opposed his tenls to 
Turkish rule, and vet munlerous enemies 
could not have laid the lands more waste. 
Earthquakes, it is true, have been fearfully at 
work, and they are a ]>ower which paralyses 
the hand of man, because it fills him with 
constant fear and dismav. lUit if an obtuse 
despotism were not the actual and ])eculiar 
fjenius of the Sublime Porte — if any one could 
think of improvement, elevation, ad%'ance- 
ment — if the paschalic must not necessarily 
be exhausted, in order to pay the imposts, 
and to make officials rich — surely some one 
would have suggested other introductions and 
cxjieriments than the uniform of the soldiers, 
and their Euroi)ean exercises and mana*!ivres, 
none of which m the slightest degret* tends to 
render them cither warlike or brave. Where 
cultivation of the soil and commerce are not 
carried on, protected, an<l made prominent, a 
state loses both its right hand ami its left — 
both that which receives and that which 
gives forth : for all other resources and ex- 
peilient*i exhaust themselves in time. The 
I'ountrv i"* still not alto'^ether without ma- 
nufaetures. In BiMSft they weave pretty 



enough silks and cottons; many wrought 
with gold ; others watered and mixed with 
satin ; any of which might be worn in Eu- 
rope. The celebrated Smyrna carpets are 
not made in the city itself, but further inlaud; 
and, for durability and beauty, they are cer- 
tainly far superior to the best of English ma- 
nufacture — not to mention those of France 
and Belgium, There were some on board the 
steamer; amongst them, a superb one in the 
possession of a pasha, who has travelled with 
us up to the present time. The ^^LudoTico" 
had a very motley and numerous company 
collected together in its not over-large space; 
and by degrees I made acquaintance with 
them. So many and such various character 
crowded together within such narrow limits, 
I never witnessed before; for, although the 
number of people on board the steamer which 
carried me from Pesth was greater — so great, 
indeed, as to form one thick, impenetrable 
mass — still it was but a crowd of Hungarians, 
and chiefly merchants. Here were all ntp 
tions, all religions, all ranks, mixed up to- 
gether. A Der\'is and a Franciscan friar; 
a Wiirtcroburg pastor and a Maronitish ec- 
clesiastic of Lihanon ; the Hassan pasha, to 
whom I alluded just now, and three farmers, 
German colonists from the Crimea^ on their 
way to settle in the valley of Jehosophal^ near 
Jerusalem ; a newly married French couple, 
who seem bound for an actual pilgrimage to 
Palcstiney for they purpose to visit the holy 
land and nothing mon* ; and a newly married 
English couple, who have determined to pasi 
their honeymoon in the great Aiabian deseit 
Then there wen*, besides, other Englishmen 
and Germans, and a Swede to boot. Clara, 
it was indescribably amusing. The ladies' 
cabin was a small, dark, disagreeable hole, 
with one solitary aperture for air and light, 
about as large as your hand. I fortunately 
shared it with the English lady, who, like 
myself, was usi'd to travelling, and, conse- 
quently, prepareil for inconveniences. We 
both of us went peacefully to our couch as 
soon as the steamboat was in motion. There 
we remained ])erfectly tranquil, although it 
was torture to be below during the four-and- 
twenty houi*s* passage from likodes to Cyprusy 
and to see the Frenchwoman throe times 
during the day, at breakfast, at dinner, and at 
tea, arranging her cap and mantilla, whilst she 
complained to us of her headach — her cold in 
the head — her feverish state — and yet, after- 
wards, at the completion of her toilette, walked 
off to the eating-room to devour her food with 
the best of appetites. The husband of this lady 
was a creature who by degrees was voted a 
bi>iv by the entire ship's company ; for ho 
e<»mmeneed every sentence with "Ze grand- 
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fire tie mafimme, k Due de " and "Ze 

eimsin de mafimmey le Marquis de — — — :" or 
Be would ask every one which was the best 
rood to take to llie cedars of Libanon^ a 
question which we, as strange to the place as 
Aimself, were not in a condition to answer. 
The Pasha was, in another way, a most bur- 
densome travelling companion. The space 
which was left for the ilrst-class passengers on 
deck was in itself narrow enough, and yet 
here were continually standing or running 
■boot their master, half-a-dozen dirty, ragged 
ilavea — pipe-fillers, pipe-bearers, pipe-carriers, 
And I know not what other rabble, whose 
naked legs finished in ragged slippers, and 
whose elbows were bursting from their sleeves. 
If any one held in his hands any thing that 
took the fancy of the pasha — an opera-glass 
or atelncope — the latter made a sign to a 
slavey and the slave immediately took the 
opefa-glasa, or whatever else it might be, from 
the hands of the owner, and offered it to his 
lord. He looked at it, examined it, and when 
he was tired of it returned it to tlie slave, 
who returned it to its proprietor. Some 
thought this conduct very pretty, naivey and 
ehildlike. I considered it abominably rude ; 
br he behaved himself as though he were 
k>rd and master of the whole vessel ; and his 
impertinent slaves once had the audacity to 
make the English lady rise, in order to spread 
his carpet in the shady place in which she was 
was sitting. Once we had a scene. One of 
the pasha's people thought proper to strike 
the engineer, and the captain, who had pre- 
nously been but too indulgent, demanded sa- 
tisfaction for the affront, threatening, if he 
did not receive it, to put the slaves out at the 
first rock that he came to. The words were 
very plain, and the pasha could not fail to 
understand them. He called the offender, 
and made him kneel on the carpet before him. 
Then he pulled him down by the head, and 
chastised him with his hand, and after«vanls 
with his slipper; exactly as people chastise 
children. Just as he was about to belabour 
him with the telescope, the Dervis jumped in, 
and dragged the howling slave forth, when 
the pasha quietly took up his chibouque 
again. How coarse and brutal the proceed- 
ing was I cannot tell you, nor should I 
have mentioned it if it did not belong to a 
faithful delineation of Turkish manners. The 
history of the three Swabian peasants who, 
during the whole passage, never moved them- 
selves once from their place on deck, is very 
remarkable. After the fashion of W iirtem- 
bergers, about five-and-twenty years ago, they 
left their native place with others of their 
countrymen, and emigrated to the southern 
part of Russia, where tliey settled, by leave 



of the government, cultivated an exceedingly 
productive soil, and lived contented and happy. 
Their colony increased to some hundreds of 
souls. They were Protestants. It appears 
that religious controversies in good time broke 
out amongst them: Separatists arose, and 
amongst these the following singular belief. 
It was asserted that the period of the fulfil- 
ment of an apocalyptical promise had arrived. 
Christ was about to appear upon the earth 
to govern the world for a thousand years in 
bliss and tranquillity, and to assemble his 
children closely and graciously around him in 
the valley of Jehosophat : — ^these his faithful 
and chosen servants must depart, and there 
await his arrival, At first one and all were 
resolved to be up and away — and away they 
would have gone, had not government inter- 
fered, and judiciously represented to them the 
imprudence of rushing, wife, children, and all, 
blindly into the valley of Jehosophat ; — or, in 
other words, blindly into miser5\ Before 
taking so decided a step, they were recom- 
mended to send three delegates to Constant 
tinoplCf and thence to Palestine, to get on 
the spot every assurance that they could of 
the practicability of their scheme, and to 
satisfy themselves of the protection of the 
Turkish government. These three peasants, 
with Swabian doublets, broEui-brimmed hats, 
and coarse dialect, were the said appointed 
delegates. They had made a confidant of the 
brother of the Wiirtemberg pastor, and re- 
counted their tale to him just as I have 
repeated it to you. To the questions : " How 
th(;y exactly knew that Christ would reappear 
upon the earth ? *' they answered that the 
hearts of some had revealed it to them. And 
upon this declaration of empty, hot-brained 
heads, a whole community places a reliance 
sufficient to induce them to sacrifice a quiet, 
happy Present, to the delusions of an Imagi- 
nary Future I To what a point must obtuse 
fanaticism have reached in order to render 
such confidence even possible ; and how able 
must these men be, how fit and capable to act, 
if they are not to be misled into the most 
egregious folly I I should very much like to 
know whether it is not competent for any 
government to place in a madhouse persons 
whose ** hearts'* reveal discoveries so per- 
nicious and so detrimental to the peace and 
welfare of the community ? In the middle 
ages the ideas of a millennium and the destruc- 
tion of the world disturbed the heads of men 
at various times. It has been the custom to 
re])resent these beliefs as part of the designs 
of the Roman Catholic Church, who, in 
spreading such notions, is said to seek domi- 
nion over the human mind, as well as over 
human purses. After the lapse of centuries. 
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in our own enlightened times, lo I Protestants 
are pursuing the same course I 

I had much conversation with the WUr- 
temberg pastor. He was a zealous disciple 
of Hegeliy and a thorough worshipper of his 
master. For six years he had studied his 
works without being able to fathom the spirit 
that lay at the bottom of them. At length 
he succeeded, and now he feels perfectly 
satisfied and convinced. To my unphilo- 
sophical head all this seems perfectly incom- 
prehensible. It is my opinion, that if I wished 
to collect into a system, from their primitive 
foundation to their utmost limits, — ^that is to 
say, in one consequent and coherent develope- 
ment, the universal histories of physics and 
metaphysics, I should be inclined to spend 
six years of my life rather in self-contempla- 
tion than in studying a stranger. For you 
are never sure of acquiring that which is 
right, in learning from another ; nor can you 
be satisfied that, after a persevering six years' 
study, you will not end in becoming even a 
follower of Ficht6 or Schelling. This is a 
very perilous state, only less perilous than 
that of throwing yourself unconditionally 
with your whole soul and faith into the anns 
of any one philosopher whatever; since all 
who have ever been in the fashion have gone 
out again, and given good grounds for the 
opinion, that however great the influence of 
any one individual may have been, he has, 
nevertheless, come short of a sufficing know- 
ledge of things. 

I had most discourse, however, with the 
Franciscan father, Jean Baptiste, of the mo- 
nastery of Saint Salvador in Jerusalem, who, 
on affairs of his order, came from Paris 
and Constantinople, and accompanied the 
newly married French couple on their pil- 
grimage : a business that did not always 
appear to amuse him ; for father Jean Bap- 
tiste, in spite of his coarse garb, his sandles 
and his rope girdle, is a gentleman who, like 
every other person in the world, would rather 
be entertained than bored. He is thirty-six 
years of age, and for twenty years has been 
a brother of tlie order. In his native country, 
Genoa, such early admittance is lawful; in 
the territories of the Pope and in Tuscany 
the four -and -twentieth year is the legal 
period of entrance. I said to Father Jean, 
" Who knows any thing of life at sixteen ? 
And who can renounce that of which he 
knows nothing ? " He answered calmly, 
" We know very well what it is, and what 
we do I " Perhaps he did ; and, if so, he is 
but an exception. The padri is a handsome 
man — handsome, according to the notions of 
the world, with clever, good-humoured eyes, 
and a sarcastic mouth. He told me many 



things concerning his order^ which greatly 
interested me. At the uoforttuiate dose of 
the Crusades, the holy sepulchre, as well as 
the entire Holy Land, was in the posseasioD 
of Mahomedans ; the moDasteries were de- 
stroyed, the monks and clergy driven forth; 
and pilgrims, when any could be found, with- 
out support for body and soul. At such i 
disastrous period it was that Saint Francis, 
in Home, implored the Pope*s permissioa for 
tlie departure to Palestine of his newly con- 
stituted order, with liberty to assist, in every 
way, all pilgrims, as well as Christiana already 
domiciled in the Holy Land ; a favour which, 
in the year 1304, to the exclusion of all other 
orders, except the Carmelites, Saint Francis 
received. The mission at the time was highly 
dangerous; if not, in fact, a species of nuflrtyr^ 
dom. The Franciscans set about their work 
with the indomitable perseverance that is 
characteristic of the Catholic Church in all its 
undertakings ; and for the carrying ont of 
which she especially needs priests bekmgiog 
to an Order, wherever interests are concertied 
which reach far into the future ; because tadi 
interests come within the spirit of an Order, 
and, without its co-operation, could not be eu^ 
ricd on, any more than a dead member cooM 
exist in connexion with a living body-. Through- 
out the entire Levant, from ConsienUinople to 
Damascus, and as far as Fayoum^ on the Ixff- 
ders of Upper Egypt, are found the monai- 
teries of the Terra SantOy as they are colI€^ 
tively named. They are all under the mo* 
nastery of Saint Salvador, in Jerusalem, (roM 
which, for the most part, they are recruited, 
but, as it will be understood, always accord- 
ing to the directions of the Franciscan gene- 
ral, who resides in Rome, with the rest of the 
generals of the religious orders. The rnona^ 
steries are sometimes houses of hospitable re- 
ception for all pilgrims, without distinction of 
person and confession ; sometimes schools for 
Christian children ; sometimes guardians of 
sacred spots : and the three objects are some- 
times found united in one institution, as every 
one is always a central point and rendezvous 
for Catholic communities. The order is not 
a missionary one ; the occupation would be a 
fruitless one amongst the professors of Islam. 
By the way, I remember meeting with an 
American missionary in ConttatUinople, that 
is to say, with a German in tlie service of the 
American mission, the principles of which are 
those of the Scotch or Presbyterian Chorcb. 
Many of them are said to be in that city, 
aiming at the conversion of the Jews — ^witli 
what success I could not learn. But to re- 
turn to the monasteries of the Terra Santa. 
They are all placed under the protection of 
^^the most Christian'^ king — the king of the 
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Frenclu What an auomaly! France, that 
rased every monastery on its soil — that, for a 
time, exiled Christianity itself from the land, 
has still been, from the days of St. Louis, 
the appointed protector of the monasteries in 
the East. They have, however, suffered much 
during the last fifty years, in consequence of 
the revolutions in France and Spain, and 
have been compelled to live on voluntary of- 
ferings and alms. The Greek Church has 
thriven with her monasteries in the same pro- 
portion, possibly under favour of mighty Rus- 
Mti protection ; and the Armenian Church 
has not been behindhand : nor was it natural 
that she should be, whilst her adherents arc so 
wealthy. Bankers, heads of great commercial 
houses, merchants, and the chief financial 
oSieials of the Turkish empire, are all pro- 
fettors of the Armenian faith. Every Firman 
for the authorisation of any act wliatever in 
oonneuon with church affairs, whether it be 
the foundation of a school, or the repairing of 
a church, must be purchased, and dearly paid 
for ; and none are so well able to pay for it as 
Ihe rich Armenians. These three professions 
are the prevailing ones in the Levant. The 
Oatlwiic Church looks upon ihcGreek as schis- 
matic, in consequence of its denial of papal 
supremacy ; but upon the Armenian as here- 
tical, because it follows other dogmas, and is 
monophysite : that is, believes only in the 
divine nature of our Lord. Do you ask me 
how this is to be understood ? Then I repeat 
what I lately wrote to one of you. Doctrines 
of the kind are not to be understood at all ; 
they indicate an infinity. Be satisfied that 
the council of Chalcedony in the years 451-53, 
declared itself for the twofold nature of Christ, 
and by that declaration perfected the Chris- 
tianly separation. The Greek schism arose later 
in the 3'ear 858, and the last attempt at recon- 
ciliation was made at the council of Florence, 
in the year 1439 — was made, alas! in vain. 

Here, in Syria, the Maronites form an im- 
portant sect of the Catholic Church. Their 
ritual is different from that of the Mother 
Church, and the priests are allowed to marry. 
When I expressed my surprise at this, the 
father answered, " L'eglise tolere tout re qui 
n*attaque pas la foi," the Church tolerates 
^rery thing that does not affect faith. And 
in tnith this Ls both wise and good. Vou are 
not to suppose that the Holy Father commu- 
nicated to me all that I have above related to 
you, especially that part which tolls of the 
quarrels still going on amongst the three 
churches in Palestine. I had already heard 
so much of these in Constantinople that I 
studiously avoided any subject which could 
bring us to the unpleasant discussion, princi- 
pally indeed that I might not become dis- 



gusted with the state of Christianity in Jcrtt- 
salenty and arrive there loaded with prejudice. 
Once our conversation led to the great contest 
between the Jesuits and the Jansenists, which, 
under Louis XIV., set half France in commo- 
tion : it was during this discussion that the 
following question arose, — " Is the grace of 
God or free-will most efficacious in man ?*' 
I took my stand by Grace, knowing full well, 
by experience, the circumscription of this 
said free-will. When the padri asked me if 
the doctrine was one of the Protestant Church, 
I was really ashamed to be obliged to confess 
that I was altogether ignorant of what the 
Protestant Church thought on the subject ; 
but, when he said one must not inquire too 
deeply into such matters, I could not help 
smiling, remembering that at the time referred 
to the Pope promulgated a bull against the 
Jansenists and their doctrine of grace, fearing 
that, if the grace of God were once allowed to 
be the only efficient power in the human 
soul, the church must necessarily lose all do- 
minion over it.* 

You will wonder how I found time for 
discoursing on all these different topics, since 
I was always in the little cabin with my 
Englbh lady. Having left Smyrna on Fri- 
day evening at six o*clock, and passed the 
night on board, we lay at anchor for four-and- 
twenty hours in the bay of Tschesme, oppo- 
site to the island of Chios, after the captain 
had made one fruitless attempt to put to sea. 
The wind was so high and adverse that the 
ship could make no way at all ; and had we 
made only a little progress our coals would 
have been consumed long before we could 
reach the island of Rhodes. In the memo- 
rable bay of Tschesme, I made my various 
acquaintances, and, in addition, found time 
to survey at my leisure the scenery and 
neighbourhood. The spot is important in 
Turkish history. 

It was here, on the 5th of July, 1770, that 
the Turkish fleet received the deathblow, 
from which Turkey has still to recover ; for 
it was here that the united fleets of Russia 
and England, under Orloff* a.nd Elphinstone, 
blew it into the air with their combustibles. 
The little town of Tschesme lies insignifi- 
cantly between the beach and bald, cliff-like 

* I have lately been very busy with the writings of 
Luther, and have made myself tolerably well arquaintcd 
with his views concerning Grace and Election. They do not 
by any means correspontl with wliat I understand above 
under the word Gruce. For 1 understand by the term 
that indefinable power, which, not depending upon oiu: 
free choice and will, at certain momenta makefl its 
resistless way throujrh the turmoil of our passions, and 
through the mist of our faiintheartedness, and, in enlig-ht- 
ening, rescuing, and strengthening us, places us at once 
upon the longed-for eminence of inward freedom. 
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mountains ; but opposite its bay is situated 
the lovely island of Chios, in the light of 
morning displaying silvery mountains, at 
noon beaming in golden red, at evening 
decked in blushing violet, her features always 
marked and soft, like those of an Ionian beauty. 
The charming island floated on the waters like 
a marvellous flower, or a precious shell, as we 
beheld through a telescope her gardens and 
houses. Twenty years ago, when Greece 
rose sigainst the Porte, the Turks practised 
crueltieii, and performed massacres here, traces 
of which are, it is said, still to be remarked. 
From a distance, however, you are privi- 
leged to behold only the beauty which God 
bestowed upon her, as in a lovely face 
you may gaze unconscious of the pangs 
that tear the hidden heart. Yonside the 
mountain of Tschesme, towards the land, are 
the ruins of Erythrcea, In remote antiquity, 
Erythrcea was the home of the sibyl, who, 
with those of Persia, SamoSy and Ctimce, en- 
joyed a reputation for the rarest wisdom, and 
for deep penetration into Futurity. An ar- 
dent longing for a better Future ! This is a 
family lineament impressed upon the human 
race since its first formation. Nations have 
their different gods, their different laws and 
developements ; in their languages they do 
not understand one another ; in their endea- 
vours they are inimically oppoj«ed : disre- 
garded or condemned, one era rolls away upon 
another — yet, in respect of this one indelible 
feature, all men — all, generation after genera- 
tion, are brothers : for, let the longing be ex- 
pressed by sighs, or cries of anguish, or 
sounds of complaint, it is one and the same ; 
and it murmurs like a lingering echo, onward 
into eternity. This great desire has been met 
at times by godlike, gided individuals, who 
have given to it that which has removed the 
sting, but not the aspiration ; they have given to 
it an object Sind faith in the pursuit of it. Will 
you believe that the ancient Priests in the tem- 
pies of Memphis, and in the grove o^ Dodona, 
were miserable impostors — that sibyls and pm- 
phets were extravagant fanatics ? oh, believe, 
rather, that they discerned the need of human 
nature, imperatively asking something more 
than bread and labour; that they were human 
benefactors — benefactors greater than your 
modern discoverers of spinning-jennies and 
steam-engines, since they first taught men to 
believe in their own eternal perfectibility. To 
live and strive, in this acceptation, towards this 
goal, this is tlie delight of 01yni])us, the bliss 
of the Elysian fields, eternal happiness, the 
kingdom of (}od ! To have awakened this 
aspiration is to liave given to the weary wan- 
derer his staff and water-flask, that he may go 
with them in quest of his home. It is only 



false prophets, blind faoatics, which every 
age has brought forth, side by side with 
the real seers, who dare to say to such 
a pilgrim, << Thou hast already reached thy 
home." It is Christ who teaches us to sav, 
^^Thy kingdom come!" — but the separatists 
despatch yon poor peasants into the valley of 
Jehosophat,hec?M^ the millennium is, forsooth, 
already beginning. Now, dearest Clara, I 
had abundant time to ruminate upon all this, 
for on Sunda3% the 1st of October, at half-past 
six in the morning, we ran once more out of 
the bay of Tschesme, without returning, al- 
though the sea was still very high. 1 was 
very unwilling to retire to the close cabin, and 
I longed to see Patmos and the other fair 
islands ; so I endeavoured, like the pasha, to 
establish myself on deck : but the ^eat man's 
slaves made me quite nervous with rage, for 
they were constantly trotting over my feet, 
and emptying his pipe upon me. I went into 
the cabin, and there remained until we reached 
Rhodes, early on the Monday morning. Thus 
I missed Samos, the birthplace o^ Pythagorat, 
who taught his disciples to welcome the rising 
sun never othenvise than with hymns, because 
he is the messenger of light; and Patmot, 
the asylum of Saint John the Evangelist 
during his exile, which we approached so 
closely that the Greek convent upon one of 
its hills was distinctly recognised ; and CoSy 
too, the home of Apelles, whose name passes 
traditionally down from one race of painters 
to another as worthy of veneration, without 
having any better claim than the admiration 
of antiquity, for not one pencil-stroke from 
his hands has descended to later times. And 
we missed, too, the rocks of Cnidus^ on the 
continent, near which lie the ruins of the city 
in which Praxiteles was born, and which has 
given the name to his statue of Venus. A 
year ago I saw, in the Glyptothek of Munick^ 
a Venus of Cnidus. Could it be the genuine? 
Alack, how poor are all these places now in 
Art and Culture, and how the West rejoices 
in the possession of some of the mere crumbs! 
A deep-blue, cloudless sky was spread over 
Rhodes, when, on the morning of the 2d 
of October, we crowded upon deck to behold, 
as early as possible, the far-famed island which 
once sustained a wonder of the world. Rhodes, 
in ( J reck (peJoir), means the Rose, and Rhode 
was the name of the fair daughter of Venus, 
whom Phiehvs encountere<l here upon mount 
Af(d/yris, and favoured with his love ; so runs 
the legend which has consecrated the island 
and rendered it the favourite haunt of Apollo. 
It was his statue which was cast in metal, up- 
wards of a hundred feet high, and placed 
across the harbour, to his honour, and in gra- 
titude for the failure of Demetrius the De- I 
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stroyer of Towiw, who, iu the year 262 before 
Christ, besieged Rhodes^ but could not sub- 
due it. Earthquakes, from which this mag- 
nificent climate suffers so much, overthrew 
this brazen colossus; but when the Arabs 
conquered the island, 672 after Christ, its 
ruins are said to have yet weighed 9000 
hundredweight. The city rises in an amphi- 
theatre on the shore, and subsides in an ex- 
tended richly cultivated plain. Its walls and 
towers give it a helmeted aspect, and solitary 
palms wave like peaceful banners over the 
knightly warrior, who seems to lie upon his 
bier still equipped in complete armour. The 
Aiabyris commands the whole island, which 
the hot sun bathed in glowing fire. It looked 
gorgeous indeed. Can it be that these sunbeams 
have melted the ore, which the primeval inha- 
bituits of the island, the Teichvies, so ingcni- 
ouly and magically fashioned, that the fonns 
practised with irresistible power over the minds 
of all beholders? Oh, no I the sunbeams are not 
in fault, and it was no charm which those ancient 
masters uttered over their glorious creations I 
Their magic was — their genius! Oh, Hea- 
Ten ! that we could but have artists nowadays, 
of whom we might say, " They are enchanters 
— they speak incantations over their produc- 
tions, else would they not seize upon our 
souls with such transcendant force ! " Rliodes 
has had two great and splendid epochs : the 
Hiefienic; when it was a city of Arts, with her 
sites adorned by three thousand statues — her 
halls furnished with the creations of Zeuxis 
and Apelies ; and the Christian, when the 
banners of the Knights of Saint John waved 
from her battlements. Nothing remains of 
the former: of the latter every thing remains 
— but the banner. The Christian nations of 
the middle ages had long since not only given 
up their desire for the Holy Sepulchre, but 
actually forgotten it. Christian rulers had 
long since confined themselves — not to de- 
fending the Holy Land — but to protecting 
their own against the Turks. But there 
existed yet a small people — a handful of men 
— who, though a hundred times defeated, 
were unconquered in perseverance, and still 
combated the Turkish foe: a people who 
lived, and gloriously lived — for it lived for an 
Idea free from all stain of egotism — without 
a home, without a hearth, without wife or 
child, without all that the materialist of to-day 
deems necessary to existence. " What ? " you 
inquire, " a whole people such as this ? " Yes, 
an entire people, — men newly risen from the 
best blood of the West — the Knights of 
Saint John I To the monastic vows they 
united those of the Knight. They undertook 
to battle for the Right without rest or repose ; 
to defend upon earth the rights of Almighty 



God — His altars. His churches. His com- 
munities, His unprotected and His helpless, 
His poor and His sick. No institution was 
ever founded upon a purer or a nobler basis 
What a difference between such an order and 
our modern associations, unions, or whatever 
else they call themselves I In the former man 
^'ields himself up, wholly and entirely, without 
reserve or proviso, doing nothing for self, 
but every thing for the common good. In 
the latter, he gives his money or his voice, or 
one day in the week, or something else, dis- 
turbing none of his personal relations, not one 
mental or sensual interest. It is in the nature 
of things for the first to achieve wonders with 
proper objects set before it: for the last it 
must be difficult, indeed, to accomplish any 
thing extraordinary. It is a remarkable fact, 
that the Knights of Saint John, upwards of 
three hundred years afler their origin, still 
lived for the same Idea to which they owed 
their existence . The Kn igh ts Templar perished 
already, in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, on the ScyUa and Charybdis of all 
human works : they fell by their own pre- 
sumptuousness and the envy of others. The 
Knights of the Teutonic order who carried 
their crusade into the north of Europe against 
Prussian heathens, and combined with a 
doubtful proselytism a still more suspicious 
desire of conquest, had founded a peculiar 
state which was soon to become, iu every 
respect, a worldly one. The Knights of Saint 
John alone fought against the Turks for 
every inch of life, atid expelled them from 
every stronghold in the Holy Land. In the 
year 141 1, under their grand master, Foulques 
de Viilaret, they subdued the island of Rhodes, 
drove the Turks out, aud established them- 
selves. In 1440, they compelled the forces of 
the Sultan of Egypt to raise the siege: in 
1480, they beat back tlic more dangerous 
fleet of Sultan Muhamed 11. : and in 1522 
their own last hour was sounded. On the 
Christmas Day of that year, afler sustaining a 
six-months' siege, headed by Sultan Suleiman 
the Great, the hoary grand master, Villiers de 
I* Isle Adam, was forced to surrender the city. 
Six hundred Knights and five thousand sol- 
diers, and the inhabitants of the city, includ- 
ing women and children, fought like lions 
from Saint John's Day until the 20th of 
December, against the Sultan's army of one 
hundred thousand man. Want of every thing 
— of the means of subsistence as well of those 
of defence, enforced the surrender; and on 
New-year's Day 1523 the last remnant of the 
Knights abandoned their beautiful island, and 
in 1530 finally settled in Malta, a home 
afforded them by Charies the Fifth. The 
Turks possessed themselves of the place 
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vacated by the Knights of Saint John — the 
jackal seated himself in the abode of the lion I 
Yes, such is exactly the impression which the 
city makes upon me. As the Knights left it, so 
the Turks accepted it — destroying nothing, in- 
troducing nothing ; but in their own peculiar 
manner leaving to Time the task of undoing : 
and Time annihilates slower than the busy 
hand of man. Gates, towers, walls, the Church 
of Saint John, the Strada del Cavalieri^ are, 
in all respects. Western. It is saddening to 
walk along the streets, to behold the elegant 
stone tracery on the doorposts and window- 
frames, to contemplate the coats of arms above 
the doors, to discover here, under a tottering 
roof, the fragment of an exquisitely wrought 
moulding, there a column converted into a 
dooi-sill. In many windows there are still 
to be seen the well-preserved stone cross- 
work, such as at home we find only in the 
oldest houses of ancient cities. In other 
windows they are taken out, or the windows 
themselves are walled up, so that the pretty 
stone garlands stand sharply out from the 
white cement. Dust and rubbish lie in 
high heaps about the houses. Some of the 
latter look quite deserted, others are half 
in ruins. The jackal must go forth — the 
Tvrk must depart. Such was my recurring 
thought whilst I pictured to myself a '* King 
of the Islands," who should arise and render 
these wondrous islands free and happy, restor- 
ing to them the bloom of former days, when 
Somas alone, under Polycrates^ equipped her 
hundred ships of war. Think as little as we 
may of these ancient ships, it is certain 
enough that at the present hour Samos cannot 
boast her hundred fishing- boats. But the 
European Powers must not take my " King 
of the Islands" under their protection — if he 
is to prosper. They have so taken the King 
of Gr^ce, and made him a constitutional 
king. I ask — for how long ? 

We ranged through the city in all direc- 
tions; passed through long, arched passages, 
whose original purpose was no longer to be 
guessed at ; inspected the church of Saint 
John, now a desert-looking mosque, upon 
whose wails are still discerned half-erased 
Christian sculptures ; viewed the gates, above 
one of which in a little niche stands an over- 
looked holy image, whether of the Virgin or 
of Saint John I could not discover ; ascended 
the tower in the harbour, from which you 
gaze far over the island and the sea ; and, at 
length, visited the bazar. The last is pure 
Turkish, and, in consequence, very disagree- 
able. But there, dearest Clara, I discovered 
that which set me in raptures — that for which, 
in ConsUmtiuopley I had pined in vain — Figs! 
little wee green fi^% not larger than our 



plums. The dragoman selected about three 
dozen of the finest, and paid twenty peon for 
them — one silver groschen !* And the sales- 
man afterwards said we might take as many as 
we would, still to the account of the twentx 
para. Every fig was, as it were, a small 
spoonful of fig-preserve. Now I know what 
a perfect fig is, as I learnt the perfection of 
oranges in Cadiz. The grapes appeared to 
be very good also, and the fruit-sellers made 
a fortune. Nothing is so refreshing after a 
voyage as ripe, fresh fruit. 

Well satisfied with our short visit to Bhodetj 
we returned at two o'clock in the afternoon 
to our '< LudovicOy* and started again with a 
strong but favourable breeze, so that, during 
the four-and-twenty hours* voyage to Cypnu^ 
the sails continued hoisted* My Englisli 
friend and I did not stir ourselves in the 
cabin. We were rejoiced to hear on the 
fourth at sunrise that Cyprus \i*as in s^bt; 
and at nine o'clock we lay at anchor in the 
roads of Laniakay on the south-eastern coast 
As JRhodes was consecrated to Apollo, and 
Samos to Juno^ who passed her childhood 
there, so Cyprus is especially the island of 
Venus. In the temples of Paphos honour 
was done to her, and Amathus gave to her 
one of her names ; for it was to its favoured 
shores that the waves carried her, after the? 
had given birth to the paragon and pearl of 
beauty. The charm which one imagines as 
inseparable from the favourite places of Vtnus 
has, nevertheless, disappeared with her tem- 
ples and groves. The country consists of a 
white, chalky soil, upon which the cactoa 
luxuriates, and the palm-tree thrives. It gives 
you the true impression of the South : — Sea 
and Heaven blue and indestructible — the 
earth dazzling white ; your eye timorously 
retreating behind the lash to protect itself 
from the shadeless glare. We landed at Za 
Seala. La Scala is the general name given 
to a place of landing an<l embarkation, 
whether it be in the city as in Consianti' 
nophy or whether it forms a little spot for 
itnelf as in Cyprus, From thence we walked 
about half a league to Lnmoka^ now passing 
a beautiful palm, now a piece of luasonrT) 
which, under the Venetians, may })Ossibly 
have been a watch-tower, and now a clay hut, 
in shape like a square box, and having its 
yard suiToundcd by a hedge of cactus. 
Slowly, like buildings in motion, laden camels 
were journeying across the hills unto the in- 
terior of the island — their ugly forms looking 
actually deformed by the side of the magni- 
ficent palm-trees. In jAinmha there is a 
Greek and a JMin monastery. Under the. 

* Five fartbin^. 
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latter ancient Byzantine appellation are under- 
stood the Roman Catholic monasteries. We 
went to the latter, because a new church is 
building there, and found some Franciscans 
of the Terra Santa ^ust then celebrating the 
festival of their patron saint and founder by 
a dinner, to which they had invited the differ- 
ent consuls. They regaled us hospitably in 
the fore-court with wine, biscuits, and fresh 
water ; and the venerable Superior apologised 
that he could not invite the entire company 
within ; but the monastery had strict condi- 
tions — ^in other words, ma turn le donne. The 
4th of October is Saint Francis's Day — as well 
as Clara's birthday; and so it came about 
that I drank thy healtli in Cyprus wine. The 
old monastic church is a small, dark, cavern- 
like chapel ; the new one will be more cheerful, 
and built, in better and lighter proportion, of 
the beautiful white stone of the island. The 
BfehHect is a brother of the monastery. 

We afterwards sat for some time drinking 
lemonade and coffee in a coffee-house of La 
StaiOf whilst the gentlemen played billiards. 
Many curious persons came to see the strangers, 
and, amongst others, a European-dressed man, 
who, when he heard us speaking German, 
announced himself as one who was, at least, 
half German. He was from Russian Lithu- 
amoy had assisted at a revolution in 1831, 
and, finally, after all kinds of adventures, 
amongst which was the marrying a lady 
in Spain, he had become military physician 
in Cyprus, Is it not delectable? A man 
revolts against the government of Russia^ in 
order to resign himself to the government of 
Turkey ! He was loud in his praise of his 
easy and good living with the honest Turks. 
We made further inquiries upon the subject, 
and at length it came out that *' one is well 
paid — has slaves, male and female, — does not 
concern himself with his neighbour — needs 
do but little, and know still less — if unfortu- 
nately dispute or difference of opinion arises 
with a higher official, or with any Turk what- 
ever, one has only to say the Turk is right, 
and yield the point in words, and then one may 
afterwards quietly do just what one pleases." 
Certainly, a very easy life. We wished the 
gentleman many happy years to enjoy it, and 
returned to our ship again at four o'clock ; 
— for the last time, for yesterday morning, at 
half-past six o*clock, we arrived here. I am 
sorry that we landed at precisely the most un- 
interesting point of Cyprus, In the interior 
of the country there are said to be beautiful 
and almost unknown ruins of antiquity, and in 
Famagusta there are probably such traces of j 
Venetian dominion, as you find in Rhodes^ of 
the time of tlie Knights of Saint John. After 
the crusades, Cyprus remained the last frac- 



tion of the kingdom of Jerusalem founded by 
the Crusaders, and the kings of the house of 
Lusignan set up their throne in the land of 
Venus, afler they had lost it in the Holy Land. 
Through " The Daughter of the Republic," 
through Catharine Cornaro^ widow and mother 
of the last Lusignan^ Cyprus was joined to 
Venice, and flourished with millions of men and 
millions of zechins, favoured and blessed, as 
were all these lands until they fell under 
Turkish despotism, and became a part of that 
strength - exhausting, life • consuming institu- 
tion, which men call Pachalic. 

Wonder not, dear Clara, that I have time 
for so long a letter. The heat is so overpower- 
ing, at least to foreigners, and in the very 
uncomfortable hotel of M. Batista^ tliat it is 
impossible to leave one's room until towards 
sunset, and the day must be spent motionless 
and with as little clothing as possible. Thus 
have I time and to spare, and glad I am to be 
able to describe, at full length, a voyage which 
deserves remembrance on its own account, and 
especially because my visits were so fleeting, 
and my pilgrimages confined to my places of 
rest 

LETTER XIX. 

FROM BEYROUT TO MY MOTHER. 

The Arrival — Libanon —The Conntry — The City — 
The Houses — Provisions — An Arabian Wedding. 

Beyrouth Sunday ^ October S, 1843. 

One may describe every thing, dear mother, 
but Nature ; the physiognomy of a country, 
men, their mode of living, their dress, their 
houses, their passions, their condition, all arc 
easy of description : but, in ti*eating of a coun- 
try itself, you can only deal with it geogra- 
phically and ethnographically. If the describer 
has a genius for these sciences, life will come 
into the huge and shapeless mass, and give the 
form in which its individuality is most dis- 
tinctly impressed. If he has it not, then will 
description only yield that barren, map-like 
impression, which enables the reader to say,— 
" So, then the country with the green boun- 
dary is Syria, and that with the red is Asia 
Minor.'' Now, I have not the genius, and 
therefore Heaven forbid that I should set 
about descriptions! Still, when I throw a 
glance over this rich, sun-heated land — when 
I inhale the perfume of its plants — when I am 
watching its gloiious nights, softer and warmer 
than our summer days, I feel that something 
must be said — and that, in spite of myself, one 
word of description must be given, if it be 
only that which defines the spot to be "the 
country with the garland boundary." In my 
letter of the day before yesterday, I advisedly 
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omitted all mention of the first effect produced 
upon the mind by Beyrout. I wished to enter 
a little within. However, as with me always, 
first impressions are indelibh' ; and I believe it 
was something more than the enchantment of 
names and places which entranced me wh( n I 
came upon deck early on tlie mornins: of the 
5th. The light tints of early morning — blue 
interwoven with silver — hung down the miglity 
sides o^Libanovy and reste<l far and wide upon 
the sea, whilst the highest points of the moun- 
tain alone sparlvled in the gohl of the ad- 
vancing sun. On the shore lay the old gloomy 
city, built of towers and caves, — black, as if 
in mourning ; sap-grcc^n plantations of mul- 
berry-trees were disposed around it, ascending 
the lower hills of Libanon. By degrees, up 
to the time of landing, tlie sun rose higher and 
higher above the mountain, and soon illumi- 
nated tlie whole magnificent landscape. The 
majestic Libanon was golden red, looking as 
though he smiled upon the sea; millions of glit- 
tering spangles danced upon the sea, and the 
waves rippled briskly and gla<lly, giving back 
the mountain's morning salutation. The green 
of the gardens was emerald ; and the towers 
and terraces of the city received their portion 
of the heavenly light — one golden battlement. 
There is a butterfly which is called mourning' 
cloak, around whose jet black wings there runs 
an edge of white. So dark and dusky is the 
city, whilst light sparkhs in every form and 
shape about it. 

The amiable lady of th(; Prussian Consul- 
general greeted un) a few hours after my ar- 
rival, and invited us to dine with her. It was 
in her Li wan that I saw, on this the fii*st day of 
my sojourn, a sunset from the finest ])oint of 
view in Bn/rouf. The scene of the morning 
was exactly reversed. The resitlence of the 
Consul-general is situated about half a league 
beyond the city, uj)on a gradually rising 
ground, where there are many country-houses 
in the midst of gardens and mulberry planta- 
tions. The entire green, leafy descent was 
before us down to the s(?a. Single houses 
were strewn gaily and pleasantly about, whilst 
beyond, between them and the water, we ob- 
tained a view of the city. The monarch of 
Syria is the commanding object from this spot 
too : all the land is his ; it reposes at his feet ; 
it lies in his lap. Morning had placed a 
golden coronet upon his head, and now 
evening threw a purple robe about his shoul- 
ders. I have seen the snow-capped mountains 
of Switzerland glowing with fire ; but I have 
seen none others bla/ing with the intensity of 
Libanon both before and after sundown. IJ- 
banofi, however, lacks the covering of snow, 
and hence the scene to this extent is imper- 
fect. In the spring, when the winter's snow 



still lingers on the heights, whilst tlie richest 
vegetation is visible in the plains, the effect of . 
the landscape must be beautiful indeed. The | 
burning summer sun has now melted everj- ; 
particle of snow. Such was our first day in I 
Bei/rouf. The second day was as lovely, and 
so the third, the fourth, and so would ever}* 
day be, if we couhl pass a life here. During 
the day and evening one sits in the Litcdn 
upon the terrace ; that is to say, upon the 
fiat roof, contemplating sea and mountain be- 
neath the light of sun and moon. Between 
whiles, if the weather is not too hot, you take 
a ride to the palm-grove, and enjoy the sight 
of charming trees, and the almost overpow- 
ering aroma exhaled by genuine acacias. 
This grove is the pride of Beyrouth Palms 
form its crown ; but, amidst their lofty steois, 
extensive plantations of mulberry -trees are 
thriving : the latter tended with the greatest 
care for the sake of the silk-worm, which is 
zealously bred here- It is on this account 
that the nmlberry-tree is the prevailing one 
of the country, intermixed with the carob and 
fig-trees, the palm, and the pine. The latter 
raise their beautiful, sedate, firm tops aloft 
into the air, whilst the former compose an 
underwood, giving an appearance of peculiar 
richness and abundance to the entire foliage. 
This, however, does not prevent your sinking, 
immediately l>cf()re the gates, into sand a foot 
deep, which reuch^rs walking very difficult and 
disagreeable, and the more so that, as soon as 
you (|uit the sea, you find yourself suddenly 
amongst cactus hedges as high as a house, 
surrounding the gardens. These plants re- 
quire but little water, hence their monstrous 
gro\>th here. Every other production is 
brought forth by assiduous watering. To 
this consideration every other must give way, 
and thus roads are transformed into canab, 
and rendered impassable b}' walls, whenever 
water is more or less required. Without wa- 
tering, nothing thrives ; and where no plants 
grow sand prospers. Year after year the 
latter extends itself, advancing imperceptibly, 
but not the less surely ; so that, after a term 
of years, great sand-coverings of the soil be- 
come apparent. This might be prevented by 
industrious planting; but it is not done. Why 
not? Is attention wanting? — inclination? — 
Is there a lack of hands? The Turk suffers 
his to lie upon his lap whilst he smokes his 
chibouque and answers " Kismeth" which 
means FatCf and which at once reconciles him 
to all the sands that the world contains. To 
my eyes the soil — the good, willing, nou- 
risher of mankind — is something that com- 
mands my veneration and respect, albeit I 
own iis little of that soil as the bird upon the 
housetop. I am grieved to see it perish, to 
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find it unable to exert its energies and dis- 
play its treasures, and especially here, >\here 
a paradise might bloom. What an atmo- 
sphere I Every inspiration is a new delight — 
travelling deeper than to the mere chest — 
penetrating to the very soul and lightly attun- 
ing it. Every thing is light and easy here ! If 
you go out, you do not require a cloak for 
the return home in the evening. If you do 
not like to walk in the sand, you mount a 
peaceable and nimble little donkey, and ride 
out to dinner. I have arrived here at a 
charming time — that of the full moon. The 
light is so clear that it leaves to every objoct 
its proper colour, and does not, as is usual, 
render it black. Add to this the swoct soft 
air, and night is really a sunless day. Riding 
hcMne from the Consul-generaVs on the first 
evening, between ten and eleven o'clock, I 
wnippkl a cloak around me, European-like. 
I soon, however, took it off, and I have not 
burdened myself with coverings again. There 
is just one moment in the day — the moment 
of sunset — when the air becomes compara- 
tively cool. The air is then said to bo in- 
jurious ; and it is necessary to cover the head. 
Later in the evening, the warm temperature 
returns; and in summer the difference be- 
tween the heat of day and night is reckoned 
at not more than one, or at most one and a 
half degree of Reaumur ^2.J to 3^ of Fahren- 
heti). It seems impossible to take cold in 
this state of things ; and yet almost all 
strangers suffer at first, if they tarry at all. 
The climate seems to stir up the blood im- 
petuously, and errors of diet are more despe- 
rately avenged than with us. There is no 
beef here : it is very heavy, and, therefore, 
hurtful. Mutton is very good, but extraor- 
dinarily fat ; and, therefore, one nmst be care- 
ful with that too. Fowls are quite innoxious, 
as are also little wild birds, about half the size 
of larks, which are very palatable. Of our 
vegetables, there are few or none at all. On 
the other hand, there is no meal without rice 
and tomatas. The last are really the potatoes 
of the East; at least, they are as indispen- 
sable, if not as nourishing ; they belong also 
to the family of the nightshade (Soianum 
Ir/copersicum)) are called in German Love- 
apple^ and are of a brick-red colour, which is 
imparted to every dish in which they serve as 
sauce or otherwise. The fruits in season are 
splendid grapes and bananas, or pisanr/. I 
remember that, when I was a child, some ba- 
nanas had ripened in a hot-house at Remjylin, 
and that a piece of one was bestowed upon me 
with great ceremony, and as something quite 
extraordinary. Since that hour I had neither 
seen nor partaken of a banana ; but I never 
forgot that the taste was very mealy and juice- 



less. When I recognised the oblong fruit 
here, I was eager to enjoy it, but I found it in 
Beyrout as juiceless and insipid as it had been 
in Remplin, I was told, that to like them 
you nmst become accustomed to them. The 
finest hnnayias are said to grow lower down on 
the Syrkm coast, near Saida, the ancient 
Sidon. I do not send you this account, dear 
mother, its my bill of fare, but to give you an 
idea of a country where, instead of apples and 
plums, bananas grow upon the trees. So 
much for the country. As for the city itself, 
there is little to be said in its favour ; indeed, 
with the exception of its excellent pavement, 
which consists of broad flat stones, it has no- 
thing to recommend it. The fiist entry into 
it is sufUciently tumultuous. The boat, in 
consequence of the sand, is not able to get to 
shore ; so that, when a steamboat arrives 
and nears the land, a troop of half-naked 
Arabs rush into the water to meet it, seize the 
trunks, drag them ashore, gripe the pas- 
sengers, fasten them in their arms, and carry 
them, not very gently or commodiously, 
although with perfect safety, through the 
waves. Then arises the altercation, which is 
the same in every country on the globe, respect- 
ing the transport of baggage, which at length 
proceeds to Batista's locatida, along the 
strangest roads that ever were seen, for they 
are more like vaults and subterranean passages 
than the streets of a city, every one being 
narrow and gloomy, even where arches do not 
connect one house with another. At first I 
thought that all these gates led the way to the 
actual city ; but no, all this planning is for 
protection against the sun. The individual 
houses, as remarkable in their way, are com- 
posed of square towers, flat at the top, of un- 
equal height and thickness, and connected by 
stairs, bridges, and terraces. Each house 
looks like a little fortification, or a donjan; 
which gloomy impression is very much height- 
ened by the scarcity of windows, the gratings 
before them, and the dark colour of the stone. 
My locanda is, even in the interior, not much 
more cheerful than a prison. I have not yet 
made a survey of the pitch-dark basement, for 
that is appropriated to the offices of the 
kitchen, concerning which it is advisable not 
to be too inquisitive. You ascend a narrow and 
steep staircase, and find yourself suddenly in 
the open air, as it were upon the flat roof of 
this cavernlike substructure, above which the 
towers irregularly rise. In every tower there 
is, below and above, a room ; a range of 
rooms, even of two together, does not exist ; 
a great inconvenience, according to our ac- 
(juired notions of comfort. The Li wan is 
placed between two towers. The open space in 
the middle (above which is extended a tentlike 
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covering) serves for the dining-room. The { 
whole somewhat reminds me of the arrange- 
ment of the ancient houses at Pompeii^ and 
of the present style of hiiilding in Granada 
and Seville, indulgently comparing the open 
space with tlie atrium of the ancients, and the 
jmtio of the Andalusians. I have a chamber 
in the upper story of a tower which lays claim 
to windows that arc wanting in the others. It 
possesses no fewer than six of them. Two 
look upon the street, and are thickly grated 
with rods of old pine -wood that yields 
a fragrant and invigorating odour; two look 
upon the open space of the house, and are 
half-grated ; the remaining two conduct to a 
terrace, where cats amuse themselves, and 
ever}" moment pop their heads through the 
broken panes of glass to draw them back 
again, terrified at my presence. At the fourth 
wall of the room stands my bed, and the door, 
which has neither lock nor key, but only a 
simple and colossal bolt, so that from without 
the door has no fastening at all. My com- 
panions in the apartment arc formidable 
spiders, who seem to have lived in their nets 
for the last ten years. Pleasant companions, 
dear mammal Fortunately, custom has en- 
abled me to pacify myself with the thought 
that spiders shall frighten me again in Europe 
— never here. Indeed, one has reason to 
thank Heaven that scorpions and centipedes 
are not in such a chamber. The freedom from 
such makes me indulgent to the spiders. The 
most agreeable spot is indisputably above, 
upon the towers. They are perfectly flat, and 
are reached by tottering ladder-like steps : 
chairs are brought, and you sit and enjoy the 
fresh and delightful evening air. Walking is 
out of the question, for the platfonn has no 
breastwork. The rocks o^Adershach occur to 
me when I gaze from this eminence upon all 
the black, ill-shaped buildings, and the narrow, 
gloomy streets, running in every direction be- 
low. The whole of Beyrout looks as if it were 
hewn from a rock, and traversed by rocky 
roads. In the evening, the folks are merry 
enough within doors. The Ramadan is not 
yet over; the day is quiet and tedious, and 
))eople endeavour to sleep through it, to suffer 
as little as possible from the severe fasting. 
With sunset, as soon as the muezin has an- 
nounced the evening prayer from the minaret, 
the welcome cannon-shot is heard, reanimating 
exhausted minds and bodies : the cafes are 
opened; the fruit and bread-sellers bring 
out their goods, for eating and smoking go 
forward in the streets, as well as in the houses, 
and not quietly either, as at other times, but 
with that mad delight which deprivation causes. 
You hear, at one and the same time, shouts of 
men, cries of children, song, and the mono- 



tonous music of the tabor. On Fridays, there 
is military music at the Pasha's. We looked 
from our tower into his torch-illuininated court, 
and had the music at firsthand. It was 
horrible ; a hideous clanging, made up of so 
many discords ; the performance of mustciai» 
who played at discretion, without the slightest 
regand to time or harmony. Upon the rooCs 
of the houses women appeared like ghosts, 
listening to the concert, and mufRed in thick 
white veils, according to the custom of the 
country. It was altogether a scene from the 
lower regions, and yet not without great pic- 
turesque beauty. Tlie swarthy buildings, the 
dreadful music, and the glaring torchlight, 
called to memory the waltz of spirits in 
'* Robert le Diable," and belonged to the 
under-world ; whilst, in a higher region, the still 
white female forms were quite at home ; with 
the garlands of lamps which illumined the 
galleries of the minarets shedding their lustre 
below, and the moon, in diamond splendour, 
overflowing with its unearthly flood, — earthly 
light as well as earthly darkness. The grim, 
yet jocund, sport continued far into the night, 
and my six windows enabled me to participate 
in it much longer than I cared for. The 
tumult from the streets poured through one ; 
through another the glare of a neighbouring 
minaret ; through a third and a fourth the 
chattering of women, or the mewing of cats, 
for they seemed to visit the terrace alternately. 
With sunrise silence again prevailed. The 
twenty-third night of the Ramadan is a mo- 
mentous time to all Mahomedans. It is the nigiit 
Al ATadr— the night of glorj' — upon which the 
angel Gabriel brought down the Koran from 
the Seventh Heaven. The destiny of every 
man is fixed for the coming year on the anai- 
versar}' of this great event, as the Jews be- 
lieve that the fate of individuals is determined 
on New-year's Day, 

Ten o'clock in tbe ercninf . 

As we set out early to-morrow morning for 
DamagcuSy I seize the present opportunity to 
tell you, as quickly as I may, that I have this 
instant returned from an Arabian dinner and 
an Arabian marriage. The first was, at least 
in form, £uroi)eanised, for it took place at the 
residence of the Austrian Consid-general, who 
has a genuine Arabian cook from Cairo, and 
who kindly afforded me the pastime. Tbe 
dishes were all named to me, but mV ear will 
not firmly retain unaccustomed sounds, and I 
can only inform you that strong spices were 
predominant in all. After dinner, permission 
was asked of the merchant in whose family the 
marriage took place for our admission to the 
feast, and, permission being granted, we pro- 
ceeded to his house. There is always con- 
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straint and discomfort at a marriage -feast. 
The usual tumult is oppressive to the bridal 
pair, and the guests really do not know why 
they should be so terribly merry. But the 
martyrdom of an Arabian wedding is some- 
thing that far exceeds any thing of the kind in 
Europe. The ceremony had taken place at 
DOon> according to the rites of the Greek 
Church, for the Arabs — the native people — 
are not all Mahomedans, but many are mem- 
bers of the various Christian sects. The latter 
class is said to be a numerous one in Beyrout 
After the ceremony, the bride is led into one 
room, and the bridegroom conducted to an- 
other: she, surrounded by all her female 
frirads and relations ; he, by the friends of his 
own sex; and, thus separated from each other, 
thejare entertained with music, songs, dancing, 
OODTersation, visits, eating and drinking, for 
no longer a period than three days and nights. 
What say you to such a colossal capacity for 
pleasure? I confess to you, that 1 was 
stunned in one short half- hour. The house 
waa altc^ether in the style of my locanda, but 
the hubbub resounded far into the dark street, 
as though it had been a palace with a thousand 
guests. We passed through the dark sub- 
structure, up the dark stairs into the open 
inner space : there the master of the house, a 
cousin of the fatherless bride, received me. 
He was a handsome young man, dressed in 
Oriental costume, which — and especially the 
large turban — sat remarkably well upon him. 
He took me by the hand, and led me to the 
apartment of the ladies. As I entered, they 
rose from the sofas, which were low and 
broad, and ran entirely round the walls ; but 
they rose in such a manner that they did not 
stand upon the ground, but upon the cushions. 
The bride, who sat opposite the door, was sup- 
ported during this difficult manceuvre by two 
of her neighbours, for etiquette requires that 
the bride should be put to as little trouble as 
possible. I was conducted to the lady, and, 
as I sat by her, I was able to contemplate the 
remarkable image at my leisure. Yes, image; 
for the poor bride looked more like a doll than 
any thing else. She was not allowed to move, 
to speak, to look at any one, to disturb a 
feature, to raise an eye. Indeed, to render 
tiie last impossible, her friends had smeared 
the eyelashes with a viscous preparation, so 
that, in fact, her eyes were actually glued up. 
Her eyebrows were painted in lofty, black 
arches, as her cheeks were painted red. The 
hands had not merely yellow-ochre nails, but 
they were themselves permanently tattooed all 
over, with dark blue arabesques. In short, if 
such a bride were delivered over after the 
three days' grace to a European husband, his 
first words would infallibly be, " Wash your- 
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self, my angel I " Her hair hung in wefts and 
loose stripes, false with real, down to her 
shoulders, and flowers, ribands, and bright 
ornaments, were entwined about the tarbusch, 
as the little red cap, with blue tassel, is styled 
here. This head-gear is not ungraceful. The 
rest of the attire b as I have described it in 
Constantinople^ with this exception, that the 
gowns are without trains, whilst heavy, co- 
loured shawls are worn about the hips as a 
girdle, making the figure incredibly awkward. 
The neck-ornament of the bride consisted of 
rows of small golden pieces fastened to strings, 
so that she seemed defended by a golden 
breastplate. In this weighty attire did she 
sit, rigid and motionless, with down -hanging 
arms, more like a mummy than a living crea- 
ture — certainly not like a joyous bride. Should 
marriage prove to her a severe yoke, she 
cannot say that she was kept ignorant of its 
constraint at the commencement. Whether 
the blind immovability to which she is con- 
demned is intended to represent grief for her 
lost state of maidenhood, or indifference to her 
new state of womanhood, or virgin modesty 
— for surely this singular ceremony must be 
symbolical of something — I warrant you, the 
girl herself could not tell. All the ladies were, 
more or less, adorned and painted like the 
bride. It is, therefore, quite impossible to say 
whether any one of them was handsome. 
Their eyes were certainly not glued up, but 
on the contrary, wide open ; yet the black 
paint around them made them look perfectly 
dismal. If an eye is to please me, it must 
look honestly at me, and not as if through a 
mask. As far as I have seen, the fiery eyes 
of Spain please me infinitely more, than the 
far-famed orbs of the Orient 

The foreign gentlemen had also access to 
this room, which was lighted up by a lamp of 
three burners, which stood in the middle of 
the floor. As neither song nor dance was 
now going forward, I brought my visit to a 
close, in order to pay another to the bride- 
groom, who, in another turret, also sat in the 
'< durance vile" of an Arabian marriage-feast 
He, happy man I might move, speak, and 
look ; and he did look very animated and gay. 
As it was not becoming for me to sit on the 
sofa, amongst all the men, a chair was placed 
for me opposite the bridegroom ; and then the 
music, which we had already heard in the 
street, began afresh. In one corner of the 
room the musicians sat upon the floor : one 
hammered upon two kettle-drums of the size 
of plates ; a second beat a kind of chopping- 
i board ; and a third worked away upon a small 
j instrument of strings ; whilst all three roared 
forth, and with all their might and main, such 
notes as only the throat of man can utter : 
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wild shrieks, alternated with nasal and guttural 
eries — it was an atrocious concert. We re- 
mained a short time and then repaired to the 
saloon, that is to say, to the open space, where 
we were treated to some very good lemonade, 
and the gentlemen were offered the chibouque 
and nargileh. Thus, as far as I am concerned, 
concluded the entertainment ; and I thanked 
my stars that I was not bound to remain, with 
the rest of the guests, until the day after to- 
morrow. My nerves are strong enough to 
undergo severe hardships, but not severe 
pleasures. Adieu, and good night, beloved 
mother. 

LETTER XX. 

FROM BEYROUT TO MY SISTER. 
Hasty Sketch of the History of the Caliphs. 

Bet/rout, Monday ^ October 9, 1843. 

Since six o'clock, dear Clara, I have been 
equipped for travel, en costume de gaminy with 
my riding-whip in one hand, my hat in the other, 
expecting from quarter of an hour to quarter 
of an hour that our departure would take 
place. It is now half-past seven, and the three 
saddle-horses, like myself, are fully equipped ; 
but, as for the three pack-horses, not a single 
one is yet visible, and I am this moment in- 
formed that wc must now breakfast here, in 
order to be able to reach our night quarters 
in one march. The hour for breakfaist is ten 
o'clock, and I have, therefore, abundance of 
time at my disposal. I will employ it, dear 
Clara, usefully on your behalf, and recount to 
you the history of the Caliphs, to one of whose 
capitals, the ancient and renowned Damascus^ 
" the Paradisobreathing Scham^** as the Ara- 
bians call it, I am now wandering. You de- 
light in the history of men and nations. 
Thank Heaven that you do I for it is a sound 
and healthy taste, which sets the head right 
again when on the point of turning giddy with 
the hollow scribbling of modern days. If I 
am interrupted, it matters not. In writing any 
other letter interruption is a hindrance, for 
your conclusion may lack the spirit of the com- 
mencement : with this, however, no particular 
frame of mind is needful. I may begin to- 
day, and finish this day twelvemonth. 

Of the most celebrated capitals of the Ara- 
bian Caliphs, two are in the East — Damascus 
and Bagdad: one is in Africa, Cairo; and 
one is in Europe, Cordova. Mecca and Me- 
dina are the holy cities of Islam : they were 
seats of the Caliphs only in the very earliest 
times. Mahomed was born in Mecca in the 
year 5G9, of the race of the Koreishites and of 
the family o{ HasftemyVrYnch latter possessed the 
pasturage of the Kaaba, and the presidency of 
the republic of Mecca, The black stone 



in the Kaaba was the holiest relic of the Ara- 
bians. It fell, says the legend, as a ruby 
from heaven, beaming with the light of 
morning over the whole of Areibiay until 
sin extinguished the fire, and the glow of the 
ruby subsided into the blackness of coal. 
Ah, Clara I I believe that every human heart 
is a Kaaba in its way, with its ruby trans- 
formed to coal. In the few words of the 
legend, does there not lie a truth that spans 
the world — a poetry that pierces it? Ismail^ 
from whom the Arabians would fain derive 
their origin, cultivated the Kaaba, and Abra- 
ham and the angel Gabriel afforded him assist- 
ance. The Arabians were sunk in idolatry, i 
and Mahomed, until he had reached his , 
fortieth year, suffered the grand idea of one ' 
individual, spiritual, and eternal God, to ripen 
within himself, when he stepped forward with 
it, and attempted to give his people the better 
knowledge. I have sometimes heard Mahomed 
styled the false prophet. This is unjust. No 
Mahomedan calls Moses, David, much less 
Christ, afalse prophet; and with as much justice 
Zoroaster and Confucius should be so termed, 
who are, however, not so. Should envy be 
mixed with the hatred that is borne against 
Islam 9 You find it in the Koran thus ,' 
written : '' Righteousness does not consist in ' 
turning your face towards the East, or the 
West, when you pray; but he is lighteous ' 
who believes in God, and in the last day, and n 
in His angels, and in the Scripture; and pro- .' 
phcts ; who gives, with love, to his kinsmen i 
of his estate ; to the or])han and the poor, and " 
pilgrims, and all who ask of him ; who releases > 
captives, prays to God, dispenses alms ; who 
holds by his word, and patiently endures want, 
misfortune, and danger ; that man is righteous, ,. 
he is truly pious." (Second Sure, The Cotr. 
Transited by Ullmann.) These precepts fail i 
indeed far short of the Sermon on the Mount; 
but they contain nothing that is false. It was ' 
in the year 609 that Mahomed promulgated hu 
doctrines, and found ardent disciples as well 
as ardent persecutors. He withstood the latter 
until 622, when, perceiving that his life could 
be saved by flight alone, he escaped to Medina 
with his friend and father-in-law, Abu-bekr. 
This is the Hegira, from the date of which the 
Arabians compute their time. The life of 
Mahomed was extended for ten years longer, 
and during this period, as a spiritual and mili- 
tant leader, he subjugated the whole of Arabia 
to his rule. He died on the seventh of June, 
632. Under his successors, the first of whom 
was Abu'bckr^ with the title of Caliph, com- 
menced that series of stormy conquests which 
the Arabs enjoyed, planting their religion 
wheresoever their swords had previously dug 
up the ground for its reception. The PersitD 
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monarchy of the Scusanides, with King 
J^zdngerd^ fell to the ground before General 
Said in 651. Already earlier, in 640, Amru 
had conquered Egypty which was a province 
of the Byzantine empire, and, like that, 
Christian ; yet so lacerated by sects and here- 
siesy by persecutions and disputes, that the 
greater number of the inhabitants, the Copts, 
yielded with their heterodox belief to the yoke 
of Islam, rather than succumb to orthodoxy. 
The Emperor Heraclius \%'bs not able to defend 
his beautiful, rich country, and Syria fell just 
as easily into the possession of the Arabs. 
But victory and triumph carried them far 
enough to deprive them of internal equilibrium, 
and Mahomed had not been dead thirty 
years before his followers fell into disunion 
and sanguinary civil war. It had happened 
la the lifetime of the prophet, and during a 
campaign against Bent Mosstaiak, that Aischuy 
the wife of Mahomed and daughter of Abu' 
bekr, was missing one night from the march, 
together with the son of Ssafwariy — a circum- 
stance that gave to evil tongues much matter for 
scoffs and satire. When Mahomed asked his 
four faithful friends Abubekr, Omar, Osman, 
and his son-in-law Alt, to give their views of 
this strange coincidence, the first three un- 
hesitatingly pronounced the missing Aischa 
innocent — AH pronounced her guilty. It was 
necessary for the twenty-four Sura, those of 
the light, to come from heaven, in order to 
witness for her, and against AH and all 
scoffers. Ali, nevertheless, retained his ad- 
herents, who were denominated Schii, that is, 
heretics, by those who had unconditional faith, 
and who styled themselves the Sunni, or the 
orthodox. During the bloody battles fought 
for the Caliphat between Ali and Moawiah, 
of the house of the Oniajadi, the Schii assem- 
bled round the green banner of Ali, the Sunni 
under the white' flag of the Omajadi. Reli- 
gious schism was united to political disunion, 
and the former is existing still, for the Schii 
prevail in Persia, whither Schah Ismail con- 
ducted them with his family, the Ssaffit at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century ; whilst the 
Sunni are dominant in the Turkish empire. 
At that time the Omajadi were victorious, 
and Moawiah removed the seat of the Cali- 
phat to Damascus, His successors yielded to 
the debauchery and luxuries of their palaces, 
but the nation was saved from effeminacy by 
the sufferings and hardships of campaigns 
successfully carried on under unquestionably 
great leaders. The entire northern coast of 
Africa, including ancient Carthage, was sub- 
dued before tlie close of the century, and in 
the beginning of the next Tarihh commenced 
the conquest of Spain, Musa completed it in 
713. The Caliphs took no pains to elevate 



their people, opened no other avenue for the 
exercise of expiring energies but the savage 
and bloody fields of war. Revolution was, in 
consequence, inevitable. Ahul-ben-Abhas in- 
vited Caliph Mervan II, with his family to 
a grand banquet in Damascus, and there 
caused them to be put to death. One member 
of the party alone escaped. He fled to Spain, 
which remained faithful to the Omajadi, and 
acknowledged Abdurrahman as the rightful 
Caliph. He made Cordova his capital in 755. 
The descendants of Abbas had no wish to re- 
main in a place in which the former dynasty 
had been so horribly rooted out. Al-Man- 
sur II. founded Bagdad in 750, and the black 
flag of the Abbassides soon waved over the 
glories of a new capital, which, under Harun- 
al'Raschid, from^86 to 809 blazed like a true 
Eastern sun, scattering its beams even far into 
the West, not only by reason of its pomp of 
wealth and power, but through its undying 
flame of mental civilisation. Under Harun^ 
al'Raschid, the Arabians advanced in science 
and literature, as, in their earlier career, they 
had progressed in war ; and, by degrees, still 
barbarous Europe heard of their astronomers, 
physicians, and philosophers. Foreign con- 
quest, however, had been too easily made to 
be permanent ; besides, few of the Abbassides 
had the penetrating wisdom of Harun-al 
Raschid, They first became effeminate them- 
selves, then they rendered effeminate those 
around them, and, finally, the people, always 
ready to imitate their superiors in luxury and 
wantonness. It wa.s impossible to prevent the 
formation of independent kingdoms in the 
various countries in their empire ; the Edris- 
sites arose in Fez, the Soffarides in Persia, 
the Fad mites in Egypt, and others in Africa 
and Chorazan, By degrees the Abbassides 
came to rule in Bagdad, only in name, and 
their Emir-al-Omara held so-called military 
power, until the Turcoman leader Tognd-Beg, 
of the race of the Seljuks, came conquering on, 
and proclaiming himself sultan in the Syrian 
provinces of the Caliph. His kinsman 6tt/et- 
man founded, in 1073, the kingdom and dy- 
nasty of the Seljuhians o£Eum, and ruled from 
the Euphrates to the Bosphorus. The dynasty 
of the Abbassides was extinct, and that of the 
Seljuhians fell, with their whole monarchy, at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, before 
the Tartar prince Dschengischan, All these 
streams of people rolled over Syria : hence 
my mention of them ; for the Caliphat has 
already passed into Egypt, where, since the 
commencement of the tenth century, the 
Fatimites ruled in independence. They sprung 
from Ali and Fatima, the eldest daughter of 
MaJiomed, conquered Syria in 969, but made 
Masr-al'Kahira, the Cairo of the present daj. 
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their capital. Fighting against the Crusaders, : us in Constantinople, and b an extremelj usdul 
they defended, lost, and won again Palestine, ' and able person. When I say dfagonuD, 
as well as all the small states which the latter J you must not think of those important, and in '\ 
established in the East The great Saladin, ' part gentle-blooded people who are employed .i 
ot the house of EJub, the celebrated and mag- as diagomen by European embaanes, nor, in- • 
nanimous opponent of the crusader kings, was deed, of the so-called interpreter of the Porte, ,' 
an Egyptian sultan— for this title then pre- through whom, in earlier times, at least, all " 
vailed instead of the older one of (7a//pA— and state business with foreign countries was trans- , 
St/ria, from this time always connected with acted, simply because no one but him — and .[ 
Egypt, was conquered in I5i7, by the Turkish he usually a renegade — understood a western ! 
sultan Selifn /., and made subservient to the language. Giorgid is neither more nor leas 
Sublime Porte. In our time, Mehemet AH than what we should call a courier--a servant ;; 
has again attempted to unite Syria with who has to look to all the arrangements of a 
Egypt; but tlie great European i>owora have journey; but since these people, on an Oriental 
taken the Turkish em])ire, weakened by old tour, must speak fluently Turkish, Aiabic, 
age, under their especial protection, and will and Greek, besides French and Italian, they 
not sufFt-r her to lose her country. The old are honoured in Constaniinople w\tkk the name 1 
dynasty i^ probably less dangerous' than a new of dragomen. Giorgio has performed the .1 
one, which would naturally be active, as youth journey several times, knows, therefore, all ;l 
is always. Enough, that three years ago our requirements, and has furnished us with j 
Ibrahim Pasha was compelled to' evacuate them. They are many. Two tents, mat- jj 
Syria, and the Turk now vegetates, lord of trasses, with appurtenances; a table, two | 
file land, over Tyre and Sidon of the Phct- chairs, crockery, and implements for cooking, ; 
nicians, over the ruins of Balbek, the Roman eating, and washing ; table-napkins and towels; 
city of the sun, over the Paradise-breathing candlesticks and lanterns ; rice, maccanmi, 
Damascus, once the property of the Omajadi tea, chocolate, coffee, lemons, and sugar. By 
Caliphs, and over Jerusalem, the land of . degrees, he got them all for us ; a few small 
Christians ! And these places will I now j portmanteaus in addition, and we had luggage 
visit, beginning with J5a/^;fr, to which a march for three horses. The cleverest things, 
of two days and a half brings us. j that I have done for a long time were, sending , 

I back from Constantinople my conceited yeiitfM | 
de chamltre, a character that does not answer '■ 
at all on the Libanon and in the Desert; and 
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FROM DAMASCUS TO THE COUNTRSS SCHON- 

BUKG. 

WechMlbnrg — Journry across the Libanon to Balbck, 
aaU across the Anti-Iibanon to Damascus. 



causing to \h* made for myself, in Jlenna, a 
complete boy*s suit of clothes, a costume de 
gamin. The dress is very simple. Blouse and 
trowsers, of dust-coloureii woollen stuff; red- 
and-white-striped shirt, a round straw hat, 
buttoned shoes of coutil, all unspeakably com- 
fortable for such a journey as this, during 
which you have to sleep in tents, and tliere- 



DamascMSf Sattirday^ October 14, 1&43. 

Dharest Emy, in truth I have not been 
able to write to you. I remember, with shame, 
that you have had but one letter since I quitted 

you ; but, indeeil, is not ever}* letter, to whom- j fore in your clothes, and to make your way 
soever addressed, written for every one of • on foot up-hill and down-hill, over steep and 
you ? Nevertheless, to-day I address you par- i stony roads. The long riding-habit, and our 
ticularly : and there is much to relate. I am customary dress, are both perfectly unavail- 
in Damascus, and so far from home I have ' able, whilst the dress which I have described, 
never been before. Libanon and Anti-Libanon \ and which is completed in rainy weather by a 
lie between me and the great, broad sea that brown bumus, is worthy of all praise. Giorgio 
\\ cuts me off from Europe. And, alas! Da- ' is in the Albanian costume of snow-white 
! ' mnscus is not by any means so Paradise- • perkal. When 1 first saw him I could not 
; I breathing a place as the ecstatic poets of the but smile at his brown face and substantial 
il ancient Omnjadi described it, and as Euro- figure, childishly adorned with the white 
pean travellers have respectfully reiterated, perkal, cherry-coloured morocco shoes, and 
Hut let me begin with the beginning ; that is motley silken sash. Against rain, he had a 
to say, with our departure from Beyrout, cloak of dark brown felt, which impenetrably 
which took place on Monday the 9th, and at surrounded him like a tent. We set out 
ten o'clock in the morning. And further, let from Bei/rout in the midst of tumult, for, with 
me introduce to you a gentleman who acts the us, four Frenchmen lefl the inn, on their way 
)Kiit of our factotum throughout the journey, to Jerusalem. Their twelve horsea and our 
He is our dragoman, a Cyprist of the name four, the servants, the baggage of all kinds, 
of Giorgio, who was strongly recommended to ' blocked up the small space in which the 
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hoase is situated^ and there was wrangling, 
calling, ordering, and contradicting, the like 
of which was never heard. The mule-drivers 
wished to distribute the luggage in their way ; 
the dragoman in his. One horse was to be 
spared, another was strong. They packed : 
things did not sit firmly and fit exactly — they 
unpacked. I was indifferent to all. The first 
day's journey of six hours was so short, that 
there was no necessity for an early departure. 
We departed at length. The pack-horses led 
the march, and the sets (chief of the mule- 
drivers) rode, at times, upon one of them, 
whilst two attendants went alongside on foot. 
Then followed Giorgioy in order to urge for- 
ward and encourage men and horses. Then 
I, then Bj/stram, and a servant, formed the 
rear. This order of march was seldom dis- 
tnibed, partly because the horses are ac- 
eostomed to follow, and cannot make up 
their minds to go next to one another ; 
and partly because the roads across the 
mountuns are the smallest footpaths in 
the world. At first we rode — always ascend- 
ing between monstrous cactus- hedges, in 
which the country abounds, then tli rough 
olive and mulberry plantations, close to which 
the acacia mimosa, with its small golden 
blossoms, deliciously scented the air. This 
acacia is found at home, in the green-house, in 
pots ; here it is a bush of the height of our 
elder. But we did not long continue in this 
southern region; we ascended and ascended 
unbeaten roads, covered with rough, loose 
stones, many rolling flints, as large as your 
fbt, others actually blocks. The poor horse, 
during his whole journey across the Libanou, 
does not find a single level spot large enough 
for a firm, sure footing. But he b accustomed 
to his labour, and incredibly expert. He 
puts out a little by way of examination, and 
then steps cautiously forwards, like a cat. The 
traveller has nothing to fear ; my clever animal 
did not stumble once. I cannot say that this 
steep mounting is commodious ; but it is per- 
fectly safe. The Libation has not the least re- 
semblance to the Alps or Pyrenees ; it has not 
their green meadow-slopes ; their eternal and 
enormous fields of snow ; their thundering cata- 
racts; their needle-like points; their crystallised 
summits, from which, high above the clouds, 
they look down upon the earth, as with eagle 
heads. It is not a mountain of granite forma- 
tion, but of chalk ; and although its highest 
points — for instance, that of Djebel-Makmel 
— ^reach to 9000 feet, yet its character is in no 
way altered. Tlys character may be described 
as a series of long-extended, undulating, 
broken ridges, over which rise the single 
heights, with their great tops, generally round, 
and never sharply pointed. The waters have 



been very busy with the chalk formation : 
they pour through, rend, wash away, and then 
abandon it : hence there is something un- 
commonly stiff about the Libanon, which is 
altogether wanting in the coolness and refresh- 
ment that, in the Alps, purls towards you in 
the springs, is wafted to you from the meadows. 
Yet, although without the natural ornament of 
wild vegetation, Libanon is far from being a 
desert. The Maronites, the diligent, small 
Christian people, who have settled on the 
Libajiofi, cultivate it with fields of grain and 
vineyards, and furnish it with villages and mo- 
nasteries, particularly the western declivity, 
which looks to the sea, and is the most beau- 
tiful of any. It was lovely, indeed, as we ad- 
vanced towards it upon our untrodden, bar- 
barous road, to behold far below, in a deep 
hollow, a quiet village, with its green fig-trees, 
or, upon distant rocks, a little church under 
shelter of some palm-trees, or above us, spring- 
ing from stone to stone, a herd of sprightly 
goats, with long black hair, contentedly seek- 
ing their meagre provender. We also met 
large trains of mules and asses, for Beyrout is 
the harbour o£ Damascus, All the produc- 
tions oi* Persia and the inner Orient, which are 
required in Europe, pass ioDamascus through 
Beyrout, and European commodities go vice 
versa to Persia and Bagdad, through DamaS' 
cus* Eiigland inundates the Levant with her 
manufactures, especially with cotton goods of 
every kind. The heads of two large Man- 
chester houses were with us in the steam- 
boat on their way to establish connexions in 
the Levant. France sends her silks, which 
are so elegant and cheap, that the Oriental 
ladies prefer them to their own. Italy does 
the same. The silks from Lyons are said to 
be imported in immense quantities. Germany 
is not altogether behindhand. I was really 
astonished when 1 heard mentioned the two 
articles of trade that two German merchants 
had brought with them to Beyrout. Will you 
believe it? To the very home of Eastern 
shawls and Damascus blades, one had brought 
cotton shawls from Elberfeld, and the other 
hardwares from Solingen ! Who would have 
thought it, in the time of Charles the Great 
and of Haran-al'Raschid ? 

The commercial intercourse between Bey- 
rout and Damascus accounts for the long 
trains of mules, many of such animals being 
required to transport the goods which one 
waggon at home would convey. The villagers 
whom we met greeted us good-hu mo u redly 
— the women placing their hand upon their 
bosom, the men upon the chest and forehead. 
The women, indeed, have a sufficient reason 
for not touching the forehead. They cannot ; 
for the most hideous head-dress that ever a 
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degenerate taste could devise raises itself 
above the forehead in the shape und make of 
a wooden cone, at least two feet high, and 
obliquely bent in front. This ponderous 
tower is painfully made fast to the head by a 
wooden spring ; over it \» thrown a dark blue 
veil, fastened with a riband or pioee of lea- 
ther tx) the tower, cone, horn — I really do not 
know what the thing is to be called — and 
thus the people walk, contented to have satis- 
fied the fashion. The violent pressure of 
the spring is said to cause such intense pain, 
that many women sleep with tlie cone on the 
head, because they cannot bear to put it on 
again, having once removed it. By constantly 
wearing the instrument, they become accus- 
tomed to the torture. The married women 
only are adorned with this crown of honour. 
Maidc^ns are free from it. Besides the dark 
blue veil which mufHes the entire figure, they 
wear a blue or white dress, and vide white 
trousers — all of thin coarse cotton. The 
men present a better appearance; the large 
turban, the ample trousers, the coloured 
jacket, with slit sleeves hanging down, form a 
V(»ry pictures* jue costume. Here and there 
a man vas at work in his garden. Close to 
the fields the same thrashiiig-fioor was always 
placed : it is a circular space, cleared of 
stones, with the bottom stamped down hard. 
Thrashing was going forward in such a fioor 
as we passed ahing, and, being performed 
in a Nledge, it looked comical (enough. A 
horse was harnessed to a heavy sledge, a man 
mounted it and drove round the thrashing- 
floor, which was coveroil with corn until the 
grain was out of the ear. The first short 
day's journey, which was brought to a close 
at a quarter j)ast four o'clock, before? the 
Khan J/ttfsrt/tt, was by far the most inter- 
esting, at the same time exhibiting the culti- 
vation of the /jilHtnott^ and displaying its 
beauty. The latter arises from its colours seen 
in contrast with the colours of the sea. The 
naked, bare stone, steeped, as it were, in the 
sunbeams, envelopes itself, especially at morn- 
ing and evening, in rosy red, in gold- 
touched purple, and in deep violet, such as 
have never been imitated yet by the pencil of 
the painter. These tints lie upon the rigid 
mountains like a rainbow, mitigating their 
harshness, whilst the sea, at everj* turn, is 6c»en 
far below in gn»ater and smaller cuttings, never 
once losing a breath of its calm, heavenly blue. 
A khan is a house of ])ul)lic reception, a 
small, low^ coarsely constructed building, with- 
out door and window, but with an entrance 
formed of rough arches and pillars, and open 
in common to light and air, men and beasts. 
A well, or spring, is generally close at hand. 
In a well-cai^d for khan, coH'ee, fowls, an . 



eggs, are provided, as well m shelter: in a 
bad one, there is nothing at all. All the 
mule-trains, and all their drivers, rest at such 
khans : putting up in them, therefore, is not 
the most pleasant thing in the world. Who- 
soever is fortunate enough to possess his own 
tent takes care to establish it about a hundred 
yards off, procuring from the landlord of the 
khan only his necessary provisions. Our teot, 
a large green one, of linen doubled, painted in 
oil-colours, and furnished with partitions, is 
quickly set up and arranged. A commoner one, 
of grey, is pitched for the domestics. The 
dinner, which is ser^-ed up in the tent, consistt 
one day of fowls and rice, and another of fowls 
and maccaroni. Giorgio proposed more dishes, 
and greatly desired to shew his culinary skill 
in the articles of cutlet and omelette. Id 
Damascus we gratified his laudable ambilioo, 
but on the journey it was a nuisance to ex- 
tend the cooking beyond what was actually 
needful. For my own part, at any time I 
pr(;fer the peasant's dinner of one dish, — a con- 
fession which, I fear, betrays excessive vul- 
garity, and is only to be gratified iu a wilder- 
ness or the Desert. Whilst fowl and rice are 
preparing, I make my toilet, and, about ao 
hour and a half after the halt, dinner is ready. 
Later comes tea, and sleep at last. Night, 
however, is the least agreeable part of the 
business. It is bitterly cold amongst the 
mountains as soon as the sun quits the horizon; 
and, in spite of clothes and coverlets, and not- 
withstanding the well-secured condition of the 
tent, you are always sensible of the piercing 
draughts of night air. On the other hand, 
one is jierfcctly free* from tormenting insects, — 
an advantage that cannot be computed. W*itb 
daybreak, the not very luxurious couch, which 
is made up of a straw mat, a thick carpet, 
mattrass, pillows — stuffed with cotton instead 
of horse-hair — and doeskin wadded coverlet, is 
abandoned, and then comes a fatal moment 
Whilst you are in the act of drinking cafi 
tioir, the tent is struck over your head, and 
you sit in the cold air of morning. Packiog 
up and loading last about an hour — the most 
uncomfortable sixty minutes of the day. Oar 
camp-stools are the last things put up, and the 
first that are undone. The departure takes 
place about seven o'clock, and there remalos 
no trace of our encampment but a small black 
heap of ashes surrounded by stones, which has 
been Giorgio* s cooking-stove. Now you see, 
dear Kmy, that I have a house, and a complete 
establislunent. 1 have described to you ourfir^t 
night's bivouac at the A7/r/^ Nusset/n, and so 
it is during the whole Syrian jouniey. For 
the first time in my life, 1 possess my own 
house, and it is the house of a Bedouin — a 
tent. Ves, darling — as it was sung to me in 
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my cradle. It ii the custom to exclaim, upon 
the occurrence of any thing unusual, <' So 
was it noi sung to me in my cradle." But I 
say the contrary. And wherefore? As, on 
the first evening, I sat in my pitched tent, and 
with my glance surveyed mountain, sea, and 
sky, the sublimest pictures that the eye can 
look upon, there occurred to me, in liveliest 
form, a little childish history which compelled 
from me the words which I have just now 
written — ^^ it was sung to me in my cradle.*' 
Tou know, or you do not know, that certain 
lines in the palm of the hand, according as 
they divide or join, inform the owner whether, 
in later years, he shall, or shall not be the 
maiter of a house. Such, at least, was 
tbe power of palmistry in my childish home 
and in our nursery, filling me, with sor- 
row and gloom, for, alas I the lines in my 
Juud indubitably pronounced no Jiouse for 
me. Children are strange creatures. My 
brothers and sisters, with fine houses definitely 
and surely marked in their palms, were proud 
that I, the eldest, should go forth poorer than 
all ; and how many little quarrels there arose 
about the ideal promise I cannot tell you, 
nntil at length every imitated mind was calmed 
by a guess, thrown out by one — possibly by 
me — that I was destined not to possess a 
house, but a palace ; and let us speak after- 
wards when we would, about future palaces 
and houses, I was ready to boast of mini?, 
though turning my gaze instinctively away 
from the ominous linos on my pahn. Oh, 
dearest Emy, after the lapse of so many years, 
how did I rejoice, at Libauon, that Fate had 
been faithful to its decree ; for, had I been 
mistress of house or palace, I should never 
have reached that spot ; never sat in my tent ; 
never looked upon that charming scene ; but 
must have been nailed down, like all of you, in 
yoor pasties and your homes. It is (vod who 
sends the voices to our cradles, for He knows 
the future of every created soul. To Him alone 
have we here to look for shelter and protec- 
tion. In Europe, more immediate ministers 
are at hand — police, laws, punishments. Our 
Heavenly Father alone has stood between us 
and thieves and murderers. He has been 
gracious, and shielded us from these and all 
mishaps. 

On the morning of the 1 0th, the view was 
beautiful from the Khan Husseyn^ixxi^ daylight 
proved more favourable to the picture than 
evening. Through a deep cut of the moun- 
tain, we saw the entire projection upon which 
Beyrovi is placed, with its cheerful gardens 
and champaign rising from the sea. 1 he har- 
bour and vessels were easy to discern : one of 
the latter was leaving the port, with sails 
flying ; another was far out at sea, standing 



or hovering near the sky, like a white-winged 
spirit-ship. Around us lay a world of crum- 
bled rock, and upon a distant declivity a 
village, still in the shadow of morning twilight ; 
but, above it^ upon a higher mountain, a large 
monastery, already burnished by the advancing 
sun ; and whilst the sun stalked rapidly for- 
ward, climbing the mountain range, the pale 
moon, vaporous as a bubble, sank slowly and 
lingeringly down, like a subsiding dream, into 
the horizon. Could I maintain such a scene for 
ever before me, I should never grow weary of 
the packing up. At seven o'clock we started, 
and at nine, through the worst of roads, reached 
the highest points of the pass. From this time 
we descended, gradually losing sight of the 
divine sea. The view upon the Anti-Libanon, 
and into the valley of the Bekaa, which divides 
the two ranges, did not compensate us for our 
loss ; for the former is uncultivated and unin- 
habited, with its outline still less sharply 
drawn than that of the Libanon, and the latter, a 
highly productive arable land, is at the present 
moment parched up by the summer heat, and 
waits for autumnal rains to restore its verdure. 
When the rain has fertilised the soil, the 
arable fields are but lightly and superficially 
tilled. Tiie corn is ripe in spring : it is har- 
vested, and then the earth reassumes the ap- 
pearance of a withered pasture-land. If tra- 
vellers speak of Bekaa as a kind of Paradise, 
they have probably visited it during the 
spring. It is nevertheless certain, that this 
valley might be made one of the most splendid 
in the world, rich as the plains of Lonibardy, 
as the Vega of Valencia anil Granada^ if the 
people wuuUl Ix^tow upon it the attention and 
care which are given to the places named. 
It has water in abundance ; for there is a large 
meadow stream, \\\i\ Ijeontes, that rises from a 
small lake in the Bekaa itself, runs through 
the entire valley, and at length falls into the 
sea above Tyre. It might be applied to irri- 
gation with the greatest advantage, and con- 
vert the Bekaa into a luxurious garden. But 
the people are frugal ; their wants amply pro- 
vided for with little exertion ; and the aim of 
government has always been to drain both 
man and country — certainly not to increase 
the one and improve the other. Ah, my dear, 
if the Turkish government could be depended 
upon — I mean, if it were strong enough to 
keep order within its own dominions — what 
good might be accomplished by sending out a 
few thousand able, industrious, honest German 
hands amongst them ! How much better than 
banishing them to unbla<ised America I But 
there is no depending upon them, and if once 
a Bedouin race were to invade the country, a 
Turkish Firman would be about as safe a pro- 
tection for our colonists as Turkish soldiers. 
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When Ibrahim Pasha was governor of Syria, 
he attempted to establish branches of industry ; 
a coal-mine, for example, in the Lihanon. At 
present, this is given up. People reproach 
him with having depopulated the country by 
his levies of troops, and, I believe, with justice. 
But the Turkish government require troops as 
well as the Egyptian; and tlie essential dif- 
ference between the two consists in this — that 
the latter, when they wanted soldiers, knew how 
to raise them, whilst the former, with no better 
disposition to spare their subjects, are quite 
unable to carry out their orders, for, so sure 
as they ask for soldiers, so sure is there an in- 
surrection. The people here, on this account, 
are, at the present writing, prepared for an 
outbreak. A government without authority 
and power is, in fact, no government at all, 
for it can neither prevent evil nor bring about 
good : it is a burthen for the nation, a bugbear 
for the mass, and for individuals a meaus of 
enriching themselves. 

Well, we proceeded down-hill, over shocking 
roads. The horses had to hop like lambs, 
and to balance themselves like rope-dancers, 
and, good creatures! they performed to admi- 
ration. But oh, how such a ride shakes you I 
Here and there, like small oases strewn on the 
plain, near a village, are plantations of fruit- 
trees, and clumps of poplar and willow. These 
spots are small, indeed, compared with the 
large expanse of valley, and white poplars and 
willowl^ at the best, are not the most agreeable 
of trees ; still the heart rejoices at the very 
sight of green, and especially at the mill of 
Sachlcj where we halted at half-past one, and 
partook of a small breakfast. The trees I 
speak of, and the little rivulet that sets the mill 
in motion, give one a refres»hing European im- 
pression. But not so the men. They are no 
longer Maronites ; at least, not solely such. 
Arabians greeted us with their beautiful salam 
aleikum, ^^ peace he with yim ! *' Some ap- 
proached us out of curiosity — particularly to 
sec how my travelling companion lighted his 
cigar with a lucifer-match. Words and ges- 
tures betrayed the greatest astonishment on 
the part of the men ; the women seemed quite 
indifferent Bystram presented some cigars 
to a few of them, and for such as did not keep 
the Ranadan in its full severity, or were not 
Mahomedans, he performed the miracle of 
communicating fire to the tobacco. Although 
they were not equal to smoking cigars, they 
nevertheless spoke with the greatest delight of 
" Habamia,*' and thereby, to my great asto- 
nishment, evinced their knowledge of the 
country of which the cigars were native. At 
length there came a magnificent man on horse- 
back, who, in his mighty white -and -black 
turban, his fire-coloured jacket, with hanging 



sleeves, and enormous white trouserst looked 
for all the world like an Arab prince. He 
bore himself loftily and proudly on horseback, 
and looked down upon us with a stem, dark 
brown, awe-inspiring visage. It occurred to 
me to bow to him, partly because be looked so 
grand, but chiefiy because it became me in the 
East to do so. This may have flattered him, 
for he saluted me in return, vouchsafing me a 
slight bow, whilst he slowly laid one hand upon 
his breast, and another upon his forehead, with 
a dignified and gracious homage, such as I 
have never in my life received from a gentle- 
man in a black dress coat The cigar which 
Bystram ofiered him he took and smoked 
immediately; and when we set forth again, 
he escorted us, causing his horse — not a very 
fine one — to curvet before us. He rode a 
good half-league with us, as far as Kerak, 
Here was pointed out to us the grave of Noah, 
still held in high honour by Mahomedans. If 
any part of the ark be really in that inter- 
minable and narrow stone cofifin, it is pro- 
bably the mast of it A structure, the upper 
part of which is arranged for a mosque, incloses 
this strangest of tombs. Our Arab friend 
stopped here, and we rode on, until, about five 
o'clock, we reached the village of Temmint 
which lies completely in the plain. Far below, 
at the southern side, the highest point of the 
Libano7ij the Djtbel Scheikh rises from the 
mountain chain. It is an immense but shape- 
less mass, not to be distinguished, by any form, 
from its neighbours. It is said to be the Hermcm 
of Holy Scripture. I was now in ancient 
Coeie- Syria, and longing for the morrow which 
was to bring us on to Baibek. The morrow 
came. During the packing up, all the women 
and children of Temnin collected about me, 
although we had encamped outside the village. 
They contemplated me with unspeakable curi- 
osity, scrutinised my buttoned shoes, and 
gloves, )>egged of me to pull the latter oflT, 
and then triumphantly extended their own 
blue-painted hands, which pleased them infi- 
nitely better. One seized my eye-glass — 
another plucked a hair-pin. Their attention 
becoming serious, I called to Giorgio^ to hunt 
them off; and he forthwith elevated his 
powerful voice to the utterance of some tre- 
mendous words. But for all that they did 
not budge; they informed him, <'It was so 
curious to sec a Fiank woman ! *' I resigned 
myself to my fate. Although female Europeans 
journey backwards and forwards through the 
Libanon, yet as people pitch their tents now 
! here, now there, according to discretion, it is 
likely enough that these women had actually 
ncjver beheld a European woman face to ftice. 
It would have been cruel, therefore, had I not 
pardoned their inquisitiveness ; and I did 
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pardon it, all the more readily, that I was able 
myself to examine the intruders attentively. 
I am determined, if possible, to discover the 
Oriental beauties whom the Keepsakes reveal 
to us in such exquisite engravings, and whom 
poets love to describe as creatures of grace, 
with the eyes and motion of the gazelle. As 
jret I have found none, except in Smyrna, 
The outline of the face is very different to 
the European : the features are much sharper 
and more decided, and hence there arises a 
ccMirveness and hardness of countenance that 
approaches, especially about the mouth, to an 
anivmal expression. I have never seen them 
otherwise than good-tempered : enraged, they 
nmat be Megan-^, The vrzxit of young faces 
it veiy striking. There are children and old 
women ; but Uie intermediate steps, where are 
thc;y? Besides painting their hands, they 
tattoo their bosoms (which, to compensate for 
tfcc veiling of the face, they entirely expose) 
widl diverse dark blue designs, amongst which 
a palm-tree in the centre of the bosom, and a 
itar aponeach breast, Mtnick me as the favourite 
and popular. In the mountains, covering the 
face is managed by holdnig one end of the 
veil over the mouth, when they encounter 
»en or walk in the sti-ccts. This may, indeed, 
be looked u[>on as a spt^eics of perhaps un- 
conscions coqiwiierie, for the eyes are cer- 
tainly rendered more conspicuous, and those 
are large and dark, and darkly surrounded with 
eyebrows a finger broad, and with eyelashes 
a fingei' long. To my taste, tliese eyelashes 
constitute their only beauty. The detestable 
cone is worn only by the Maronitr ^^-omen. 

From Temnin we reached Balbek in five 
hoars, riding always through the insensibly 
ascending plain, which, from one end to the 
other, retains its character of a treeless, un- 
tilled, extremely fniitfiil arable land. At 
twelve o'clock we arrived at our encampment, 
near a water-mill and a wainut-tree, close upon 
tlie niins, and with the finest view of the six 
marvellous pillars that belong to the great 
temple which we had already seen an hour 
and a half before we came to it. Here, then, 
is the spot upon which the god of the most 
ancient Eastern people, the Assyrians, Baby- 
lonians, and Pbeenicians, was worshipped and 
adored — BtMol^ tlie go<l of light. The one 
eternal, spiritual God, of whom all have a pre- 
sentiment, whom none can com])rehend, whom 
the collective religions of anti<]uity strove to 
symbolise, in order to com]>rehend Him better, 
whom our religion teaches us to adore " in 
spirit;" Him did these nations believe they 
could discern in the manifestations as well as 
in the veilings of Light. The most lyeneficent, 
the most blessed of all light, was the great 
Sun itself, and the incarnating imagination of 
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the ancient people of the East created out of 
it— their Sun God — ^««/. The light of 
night, Astarfe (Astaroth in the Bible), was his 
sister. So with the Persians, Mithreu and 
Mylitta; so with the Greeks, Helios and 
Diaim. Love of light and a devotion to it, 
adoration of light, thirst and burning desire 
for light, erected every altar, built every 
temple, taught the whole ChaldaBan Magi to 
worship the Sun without an altar ; taught the 
(irhebes to woi*ship Fire withonU a temple. 
Light I it is the irrepressible cr}' of generation 
afler generation. Comes light to the eye — ^it 
gazes upon beauty I Comes light to the heart 
— it is faithful and pure ! Comes light to the 
mind, — lo, it has knowledge ! With a heart 
pure as light, with a spirit clear as light, 
Christ '* overcame the world ; " and to this 
does our religion call us ever}' one, and every 
one of us knows well within himself what 
world he lias to overcome, what light he needs. 
You may judge, dearest Emy, ofthe solemnity 
of mind with which I contemplated these ruins, 
where tin; outward integument o^form in which 
every religion is clothed had, by degrees, so 
thickened and haitlened, that the inherent 
spirit couhl no longer penetrate iti The wor- 
ship of light degen<»rated into the coarse, sen- 
sual worship of idols : a warning to all future 
ages to hold fiust l)y the essence, and not by 
the form ; to the idea, and not to the expres- 
sion ; for form and expre^ssion both arc frail 
and perishable : hence imperfect and rerjuiring 
rt*novation. If they cannot be renewed in the 
spirit, they become ruins, and not always 
ruins as beautiful as those of Baiheh, The 
days of the ancient gods vTre departed when 
these wondrous temples weic erected. The 
Kepublic of Home had died u]>on her victo- 
rious trophies, which she bequeathed to the 
triumphant emperors. And Syria belonged 
to Rome ; but the Romans peitnitted the 
conquered nations to retain their customs, their 
laws, and their religions, honouring the worship 
of ail gods, and protecting their temples, and 
their priests. It was fitting fbr the empire of 
the worid so to act. The C'hristians alone met 
not with this toleration. In the dim, small 
cloud upon the far horizon did ancient Rome 
already see the storm destined to uproot her. 
Christianity must be combated with each and 
every weapon. At the period of which I 
speak (the second century of our chronology), 
the emperoro^ sought to surround the worship 
ofthe ancient gods with all the spleudour that 
attached to Roman glory. From this endea- 
vour sprung, at that time, the temple of 
BaHwh, upon the very spot wliere all former 
temples ofthe Sun had stood, where all future 
temples of the Sun might yet stand. The ruins 
bespeak their Ronian origin, even to the 
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foundations. We passed through tlio niagni- 
iiccnt, arched lower passages of the (liant 
temple (whose understructure prol)ably served 
the priests for the ceh^bration of their luys- 
terii*s or for the presiTvatioii of property), and 
we discovered in a key-stone of the vaults the 
word " Divi " next to anoth(*r wonl which was 
illegible. The single free-stones an; hewn with 
a riin, about two inches wide, running round 
them-— a mode of cutting stone that was not 
practised before the time of the Roman em- 
perors.* In the blocks of stone, thirty feet 
long, which form the foundation of the under- 
structure, the hewn rim is certainly wanting ; 
but that is Roman work, as mighty and as 
solid as the Coliseum and the Pont du Ganl. 
The style of both buildings is the Corinthian, 
in its full pomp, and in the smaller temple, 
that of the Sun, the style is still excellently 
preserved. Festoons and winding ornaments, 
leaves and flowers, vine-branches, ears of 
com, and dancing Cupids, all brought from 
the eternal garden of art, are poured over 
this temple in lavish profusion, so that, in- 
dee<l, it would seem overloaded did not one 
bear in mind that the temple itself is dedi- 
cated to the Sun, and, therefore, most appro- 
priately ornamented with the emblems of his 
power. The delicate and sharp elaboration 
of the individual parts enhances the impres- 
sion of a temple complete in itself. The 
stone is as if embroidered with a needle, but 
it is only in the prostrate ruins of cornices 
and capitals that you can form a just idea of 
the vast blocks and of the extreme minute- 
ness and care with which they have been 
worked. Ignorant of the God to whom the 
second temple was dedicated, and because it 
is larger than any I have ever seen, to wit 
one hundred and twenty feet in depth, and twice 
as long, I have taken the liberty to call it the 
Giant temple. Of this there remains now 
properly only the understructure of which I 
liavc spoken : this is in capital preservation. 
The two colossal forecourts, in the walls of 
which niches were fonned for altars and idols, 
imagination may complete, ^mrticularly if you 
remove the rubbish which has accumulated 
half way up the entrances. Of the actual 
temple nothing is perfect but six columns ; 
they are of that nuignitude that, looking at 
them, you do not think of niins, but of some 
magic structure, whose destination you know- 
not. They mount aloft, slim as cypresses, 

* So I thonprht then, but I have since been into Greece, 
and found that I am in error. The substructure of tlie 
Hckatompedon in Athens was worke<l in this manner. 
When the Parthenon was erected upon the site of this 
much nu>rc ancient temple, the substructure was re- 
tained and somewhat aufrmente<I by an additional build- 
hifr ; thi>< ccmsists of unhewn free-stones, so that it 
clearly appears the rim on tlie stone was adopted in 
Greece, even before the Jipe of Pericles. 



bright as gold, gracefully suppoiting the well- 
preserved architrave. The harmonious im- 
pression which they made upou me was such, 
that they appearetl to me like tlie six strings 
of a lyre ; and the accord betw^een them and 
the sky to which they aspired — between 
their yellowish hue and the sun, which has 
gilded them — so intimate, that I should not 
have been at all astonished if at sunrise I had 
heard a strain of melody gently breathing 
through them. The full mid-day glare in 
which we first saw and viewed the temple 
was not favourable to its beauty ; so much 
light from above, and all around, presses 
down and compresses the object lighted up, 
and it seemed to me less msyestic when dose 
to it than when at a distance from it; but 
the lower tlie sun sank the larger it became. 
We passed the day among the ruins, as yoa 
may supi>ose. 

Mahomedans and Christians, Turcomaofl, 
Seljukians, Mongoli, and terrible earthquakes, 
besides, have been very busy here. The em- 
peror T/ieodosius converted the Temple of the 
Sun into a Christian church. Saracens ap- 
plied its stones to the construction of a 
mosque. The superstructure of a fortifica- 
tion, with its embrasures, rises alK>ve the wails 
of the giant temple. Hillocks of ruins, 
mountains of rubbish, earthquakes have piled 
up and tumbled over in every direction, and 
yet, in spite of the davastation, there are 
the remains boa<tting an indestructible mag- 
nificence. In the village, transformed into a 
shed for goats, is a temple of Vesta^ circular, 
as temples were all dedicated to this goddess, 
and very much overladen, prelusory to the 
unwieldy era of Canstantitie. Half a league 
from JSaldekf upon this side of it, you be- 
hold on the roadside eight broken shafts of 
columns of beautiful Egyptian granite, which 
have l>een set upright and ornamented above, 
by way of architrave, with blocks of stone, 
so as to form a temple-like fabric; it looks 
equally devoid of taste and meaning. But 
the fragments of columns are remarkable 
upon this spot, because every other material 
used for building is taken from the limestone 
quarries of Anti-Libanon, which are close to 
JJalbeky and in which are still lying enormous 
blocks of free-stone hewn ready for use, and 
as if waiting to be removed. The prodigality 
of nature at Balbek is confined to some lai^ 
walnut-trees and to a brisk little rivulet of 
delicious water which works our neighbour 
the mill. The village itself is like all 
Syrian villages, a conglomeration of square 
mud huts with flat roo^ rendered desolate by 
the absence of garden. Whenever you find 
gardens, they are always on the outside of the 
villages ; sometimes at a considerable distance 
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from them, but never in them, surrounding 
the house, as they ought to be, to be seen at 
the best advantage. 

Upon the following morning I hastened to 
the ruins in order to behold the sun rising 
above them ; I had already seen him set be- 
low them. It was now that I first under- 
stood the fable of the sounding statue of 
Jtfemnon. During my absence the tents 
down by the rivulet had disappeared, the 
horses were saddled and laden — we must ad- 
▼ance. ** Yes," I exclaimed, " Baal is fallen I" 
Bot the true God of light lives eternally in 
our hearts, governing it as the sun governs 
the small dark earth. During our tedious pro- 
gress through the Anti-Libanon, upon which 
we had now entered, my thoughts had time 
to dwell unmolested upon that world of sun- 
gods which I had gazed at crumbled into 
dost; and it seemed not difficult to under- 
stand the mythic story of Tithon and Aurora* 
She was the goddess, and he the mortal 
jTOUth she loved — so profoundly, so intensely 
loved — that she must needs confer upon him 
the gift of immortality. She prayed to Ju- 
piter for that immortality, and Jupiter vouch- 
safed it ; but, alas ! she had omitted to 
ask for eternal t/outh, — her beloved one could 
not again and again renew the beauty and 
freshness of adolescence. Immortal he was, 
hut his earthly body withered in its im- 
mortality, and in the arms of the goddess of 
eternal youth he reposed — a grey-headed 
Tithon. Time is Aurora ; time that has 
already beheld many Tithons aged and grey, 
to whom, nevertheless, she has bestowed an 
immortality, and, for a short space, in its full 
youthful vigour. This moment over, immor- 
tality remains, as it remains to a ruin, a 
thought, a doctrine, and a deed, and those 
who enjoy it are still subject to the law of 
earthly perishableness. And do we not all, 
like Aurora, hold in our arms an aged Tithon 
in the form of an idea, a faith, or, it may be, 
a love ? Who has the happiness to say, 
" No ? ** — who the courage to answer *< Yes ? '* 
Such thoughts render one serious and earnest 
— so fearfully earnest, that at times I start 
affrighted, and pass my hand across my face 
to drive away the seriousness, and then I ask 
myself, — "Heavens I can one still smile?" 
It is in truth a solemn journey that I have 
undertaken, — the Present every where in col- 
lision with the Past, — huts of mud in juxta- 
position with the ruins of Balbek, -^iliose the 
most pitiable, these the most glorious of 
things earthly. Reminiscences on all sides 
of Tithon and Aurora. 

The Libanon is inhabited by 80,000 Ma- 
ronites; the Anti-Libanon is peopled chiefly by 
DruteSf who formerly conquered the whole of 



the mountain country. The Druses are a 
small, mysterious people, of whom little is 
known, except that they are wild and warlike, 
and are neither Christians nor Mahomedans. 
Whether they are idolaters, or really without 
any religion at all, as some opine, cannot be 
told, for they hold themselves remarkably 
aloof from strangers. The Fatimite, Caliph 
Al'Hakem (996-1021), is regarded as the 
prophet of the Druses. He was a wild, half 
insane fanatic, who gave himself out as the 
founder of a new religion. If one of them 
becomes a convert to Christianity, a rare 
occurrence, but now and then brought about 
through the influence of the Greek and Ma- 
ronitish communities surrounding them, the 
converted man invariably preserves the strictest 
silence on the subject of his earlier faith. 
The waiter in Batistas hotel at Beyrout is a 
Druse, who was baptised a Christian about 
three years ago. He is a young and hand- 
some man, but he looks as if it were easier 
to get words from a stone wall than from him. 
He had to thank his Drusian origin for any 
of the interest that we took in him. One 
meets with a number of Greek communities ; 
in Balhek there is even a bishop. In the 
village of Zehdani, where we pitched our 
our tents, there is said to be a Greek con- 
vent, as also in Sachle. The costume being 
the same for heathen. Christian, and Maho- 
medan, it is impossible to distinguish them by 
their exterior. We entered the Anti-Libanon 
above the stone-quarries, riding at first along 
the slope of the mountain with the view of 
the extensive valley, which southwards is 
closed to the eye by the JOjebel Sc/ieikh, and, 
northwards, appears to run away with hills 
into the plain; then, after a three leagues' 
journey, we proceeded over a sharp ridge of 
mountain, rugged and steep, upon which the 
path, running in zig-zag over rolling stones, 
seemed so unsafe, that, for the first time, I 
trusted to my own feet rather than to those of 
the horse. Had I been upon tlie Grimsel or 
upon the Wormser ridge, I should have ex- 
pected such a treeless, shrubless desert as we 
found here, — one so devoid of men and 
water; here it was a melancholy sight. It 
was a real delight to descend into a glen 
through which a rivulet flowed, forming for 
itself little verdant turf banks, where bright 
and leafy bushes prospered. This is the 
source of the Barrada, which carries fertility 
and abundance into tlie gardens of Damns- 
ctis, and upon which, in the course of our 
journey, we many times returned, after quit- 
ting it often in order to pursue shorter roads. 
I should not bo surprised to hear that the 
Druses worship water. In these regions 
water is, in fact, the principle of life and 
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prosperity ; wherever there is a (imp of water 
grass and flowers spring 14J iiuiueiliately about 
it ; wherever a rivulet Hows, the motii luxuri- 
ous vegetation aiui the riehest folis^e dispkiy 
themselves. The soil is gomi, hut it sailly 
thirsts for the fructifviii^ eicnient. The 
Desert eharacter comnicnees. Yoiiside the 
Anti-Lil>aDoii, tlie great Syriun IX^sert, iii 
which lift the ruins of Palmyra, stretches 
iUJflf as far as the; EupJtmtvH, We rode on, 
after short rests atid always from one deep 
ravine into another, along dry stony beds of 
wild whiter tornMJts: the lavinesiiere not quite 
bare. A species of oak, but which is notliing 
more tliau a shrub, and is used for dyeing, 
flourishes among the stones. This shrub, the 
violent sharp wind, and the cool atmosphere, 
had a touch of northern latitude in them. 
tt would have been easier to believe myself 
in the Jura Mountains than on Auti-Libanon 
had we not met large troops of Arabs, who, 
all on horseback and armed, adorned with 
large turbans, and dressed in motley coloura, 
animated and gladdened the barreu and mo- 
notonous scene. They suffered us to march 
quietly on, neither molesting us nor shewing 
us any courtesy. In order to keep commer- 
cial intercourses undisturbed in these parts, 
the government lias compelled the shcik/is 
(that is to say the eUhrs^ who, according to 
patriarchal custom, are still the chiefs of each 
race) to acknowledge a joint responsibility of 
all the villages, so that one and all must give 
compensation to travellers or caravans in c«ise 
of robbery. Here where the people have 
fixed alMxlt^, and live in villages u]>on| the 
produce of their gardens and fields, the go- 
vernment may have the power to enforce this 
discipline and to insure; siife travelling. But 
tlie same unmans are wanting to eflect good 
order amongst the Bedouins, the shepherd, 
and nonmdic tribes. Attempt to draw these 
into respouhiibility, and they at once break up 
their encampments, and withdraw into the 
desert. Bedsides, Turkish soldiers have such 
a dread of Bedouins, that as soon as you are 
ill want of an escort, you must seek from the 
sheikh that of the Bedouins themselves, or, 
in plain words, purchase your protection. In 
the event of an encounter, the soldiers would 
not stand firm. We wished very much to 
proceed dir«*ct from DumfMvus to Nazarei/t, 
anil to avoid the great dttour back to Beif^ 
rout; but we heard, and the iiifoniiatioii was 
confirmed in this place, that the intcfrior of 
the country was at present much too dis- 
turbed to iidiuit of our project. The power- 
ful Trans-. Jordiiii Bedouin race of the Gerasi 
is at einnily with its nei«'libours, and it would 
be the t■a.^i(•^t thing in the world to he rousted 
between the two lires. \\\\ \\jl\v hud nolhim* 



to apprehend an yet ; on the contmrT) we have ! 
l>eeu every where received with open amii, 
yea, with the most open of all, those of 
curiosity. When we rode into the large vil- 
lage of Zebffanij where the inhabitants sal ia 
groups iK^fbre tluMr doors to enliv«*n the fast 
of the Ramadan by gossip, they prcssingly 
invited us to encamp in tlie small open space 
in tlie centre of the village, that they might 
watch all our wavs and movements with the 
least possible inconvenience to themselves 
But it is not desirable to be near either them or 
their houses unless you have a special delight 
in vermin, which we had not, andt therefore, 
we rode to the farther end of the village, and 
halted at tlie ruins of a small moaqne on the 
banks of a tributarv of the Bamtdeu White 
poplars stood at the brook, and bushes of 
wild roses ami blackberries crowded together 
into a thick hedge. It looked like the cheer- 
ful nortli, for such a scene can home aba 
furnish ; hence I am not disposed to share m 
the ecstasy with which people in this country 
speak of Zebdani and its apple-orchaids. I 
grant you it is a large village enough ; it has 
extensive orchards, too, and they are inclosed 
with hedges, but I did not cross the sea or 
surmount Lihanan in order to admire black- 
berries. The SaxoH and SUesian villages 
are nmch greener, much cleaner, much better 
built, and, therefore, one need hardly under- 
take a pilgrimage through a stony desert in 
order to look at Zebdani. However, it an- 
pears to be part of the Libanon journey to 
And Zdfdaui channing; and you must now, 
dear soul, do just what you like in the matter, 
having received faithful intelligence Irom me. 
1 amused myself much in Zebdani. We had 
scarcely alighted frcmi our horses at half-past 
four o'clock, when Slieihh AbdaUaky the 
chief of a neighbouring village, arrived from 
the other side; he in dark red mantle and 
white turban, riding upon a camel, his at- 
tendants on horseback. Thus he marched ia, 
and he was received with all the honours, that 
is to say, the men fired muskets, and the wo- 
men shrieked for joy. This peculiar quaver- 
ing shriek of delight is called ZtuffaHi^ and is 
shriller than a trumpet. Twenty yards from 
our tent there stood, near the streamlet, a de- 
solate coffee-house, and before the latter, a 
magniflcent sycamore, upon whose lower 
branches a kind of balcony was erected. Here 
the Sheikh t^tablished himself for the night 
A su]>erb ctu*|»eL was spread upon the groumL 
and it served him for seat and couch. On 
ueeoiint of the Kamadaii he could neither eat 
nor smoke until alter sundown ; so he seated 
liini>«>lf coni)»oS{-dly upon the carpc^t, and, 
(rentJi*uiAnliL(% took iK»t the slightest uotice 
either of the people or of the strangers. 
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When the women had Acrcaiued until they 
coukl tereain no longer, they turned their 
attention frem tlie SJkttikh and bestowed it 
upon me. Now the fact i8» 1 ani utterly 
weary of continitaUy unbuttoning and pulling 
off n^ glove* — a performance that entertains 
ilieiii beyoMi all deseription, even more than 
tbe lorgnette; no I went into my tent imme- 
diately, a» i^iual, to arrange my hair. The 
entrance, which was scareely three steps from 
tbe rivulet, 1 closed. This was beyond their 
power of endurance. They began to peep 
through the openings, and then to crowd to 
tkat degree that they forced out the tent-pegs 
and tumbled over the ropes. I called Giorgio 
to vy assistance. During the backward evo- 
liiftiou a boy fell into the stream, but the ac- 
^dent served only for laughter, and dimin- 
\tk0i their curiosity so little, that upon the 
islbwing morning a perfect host was assem- 
bled to see me ride oif. They shouted ^' Sa^ 
lam ! Salam ! " after us. A lion, I mean a 
genuine one, not a biped, could not make a 
greater sensation in a drawing-room than a fe- 
male European amongst these Arabian women. 
It bad rained during the night, and there 
was still a tolerably thick mist when we be- 
gan our last day's journey yesterday morning 
before seven o'clock : it was sufHciently long. 
At noon we rested for half an hour only, and 
at five o'clock we arrived before the gates of 
Damascus. But, if long, the journey was 
uaore entertaining than tliat of any previous 
day, except the first We rode out of Ztb- 
doHi through gardens, as we entered it ; cows 
and goats were feeding chiefiy upon vine- 
leaves and upon the second growth of the 
ULulberry-trecs. The little stn^am disperses 
its waters in these plantations through nume- 
rous small ditches; farther on, the soil be- 
comes swampy, cultivation ceases, and the 
Banxula seems to lose itself in a morass. It, 
however, only takes a turn, breaks through the 
mountains, and rushes with a beautiful fall 
down into a deep ravine, and then through it. 
The road follows the stream, and is in some 
measure made. At one place it is supported 
by a foundation of masonry ; at others it cuts 
through the declivity of tlie hill : at one spot 
there is even a good safe bridge conducting to 
the opposite bank. This is the rocky pass El 
Sah^ which has this I'emarkable feature in it, 
that, at a considerable height, cuvems with 
regular entrances aie hewn out of its rugged, 
chalky sides. Some of the doorways are bor- 
dered by rough pilasters ; close to others are 
seen archiiecturul designs. In winter the 
Arabs are said to quit their clay huts and to 
seek protection in these ciiverns IVoni i\\v 
cold, which is probably severe enough in the 
mountain vilk^ges. Yet how they get into 



these caverns without wings I cannot form a 
guess, for the si<les of the rock are absolutely 
pcTpondicular. One must suppose that these 
caverns have a second hidden entrance*. In 
earlier times they luive unquestionably luui 
another destination : — they were probably 
graves until necessity transformed them from 
houses of the dead into habitations for the 
living. The cliaracter of Desert and Oasis be- 
came more and more marked. Tlie moun- 
tains, on the declivities of which we travelled, 
were, to the summit, and all around, a lifeless 
desert ; and no longer actual rocks, but rather 
petrified sandy hillocks. Yet if we glanced 
down into the depths, and the mountain pro- 
minences did not conceal firom us the windings 
of the Barrada^ the silver poplars and walnut- 
trees waved and rustled so refreshingly and 
so enticingly, that it did the eyes good to feast 
upon- their gorgeous emerald green, and one 
was almost tempted to descend and wander 
amongst them. Surprising to relate, there is 
not a single village below ; they are all placed 
upon the naked, stony precipice, so that the 
people not only dwell upon a cheerless spot, 
but have ahM> the trouble of carrying up all 
their water, and of driving down tlieir cattle 
to pasture beneath the trees. The air must be 
unwholesome near the river, or at least the 
people must think so. Upon this point they 
are very circumspect hereabouts. Our tent is 
never pitched under a tree, never upon a bed 
of turf, for the exhalation from vegetation is 
said to render the dew of night very injurious. 
This solicitude is probably founded u|H)n expe- 
rience. At length, having reached the highest 
point of a mountain, we beheld at our feet an 
enormous yellowish or dust-coloured plain — 
and, in the midst of it, one broad green spot — 
an Oasis — from which ascended cupolas and 
minarets. It was DatnascuSy surrounded by 
its apricot gardens. It looked neither grand 
nor picturesque ; but cheeHul and fertile. The 
Barradoy as soon as it quits its mountain 
cradle, and enters the plain, splits itself into 
seven thin brandies, — a distribution that is 
highly advantageous to the gardens, but not 
for the landscape; for the water disappears 
from it It is made up, as I have already 
said, of a desert, an orchard, and the worn-out 
line of the Anti-Libanon. Such, dearest 
Eniy, is the true and faithful account of the 
appearance of Damascus. 
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LETTER XXIL 

FROM DAMASCUS TO MY MOTHER. 

Our entry — The handsome Houses, and the handsome 
Jewish Women — The Bazaars — The Cafes- The 
Minarets — The Old Castle — The Sera^o of the 
Pasha — Ride to Salahieh. 

Damascus f Sunday, Oct. 15, 1843. 

You cannot imagine, dear mother, the feel- 
ings with which I entered the gate of Damas- 
cus the day before yesterday, at five o'clock in 
the afternoon. I was anxious, really heart- 
beatingly anxious. I had heard so much of 
the fanatical disposition of the inhabitants, of 
their hatred against Christians, the number 
of Franks domiciled here is so small — tra- 
vellers — at least of the female sex, so few, 
that altogether my heart sunk within me. 
I, of course, said nothing and betrayed no- 
thing, for what could be done now ? It was 
Friday — the Mahomedan Sabbath — and all 
the people were upon the alert, for the wel- 
come cannon-shot was about to resound that 
would restore them to their pleasures. Tliey 
were all pouring to the coffee-houses, to 
the bakers, and to other houses of refresh- 
ment, in order to be quite ready with meat, 
drink, and pipe, the moment that enjoyment 
was rendered legal. All these things are 
offered for sale in the bazaars, which are not 
to be distinguished from the infinitely narrow, 
crooked streets of the city, except that, across 
such streets as form a bazaar, the folks throw, 
from flat roof to fiat roof, brushwood, stakes, 
and old mouldy boards which they cover 
with worn-out straw mats, rags of carpets, 
clothes, &c., thus converting the houses into 
small, closet-like, wooden booths. Such is a 
bazaar, and such is half Damascus, Immedi- 
ately within the gate commences one, so very 
narrow, that I had the greatest difficulty to 
prevent my feet knocking against the great 
turbans of the people who were walking to the 
left of me, and who could not get out of the 
way except by mounting the shop-boards. Our 
pack-horses at times closed up the way entirely 
in consequence of the baggage hanging side- 
ways upon them. On such occasions there 
was a riot. Besides, in broad day, these de- 
testable bazaars are miserably dark, and to- 
wards evening much darker, of course. In 
thiii way we reached the house of the Prussian 
Consul, to whom the Consul-general at Bef/- 
rout had written, bogging him to be useful in 
procuring shelter for us : for altliough there is 
a 8|)ecie8 of inn here, yet it is miserably bad, 
and we did not know whether or not women 
were admitted into the pilgrim-house of the 
Franciscans. To our dismay we learned that 
the Consul was not at home, and his wife had 



heard neither of a letter, nor of travellers that 
were expected. It was clear that the letter of 
the Consul-general had gone astray : so right 
about face, and to the Franciscans, — once 
more through the unholy bazaars. Here, too, 
the Prior was absent on business, but the 
steward undertook to procure an abode for us 
somewhere. There was no difficulty about the 
men. They could live in the convent itself— 
but the unfortunate women must be otherwise 
provided for. Whilst we tarried, the Consul 
arrived, to assure us that he had received no 
such letter as we had described, and finally 
came the Prior himself, a little agreeable old 
man, by birth a Spaniard, who gave us a 
hearty welcome, and placed the whole of the 
Casa Nora at our service ; such being the name 
of the house of shelter that is attached to all 
the monasteries of the Terra Saniaytkndy placed 
in the vicinity of the cloister, is appropriated 
to strangers, travellers, and pilgrims. We 
marched towards our lodging, lights preced- 
ing, in a long train, and again through a ba- 
zaar. The Consul, his Kawass, the Dragoman 
of the monastery, accompanied us, and as the 
Casa Nova has only two spaces — one can 
hardly call them rooms — the whole building 
was, after all, not so much more than we re- 
quired. This solemn procession through the 
bazaar took place out of respect to the world. 
It was not becoming for a female to be seen 
vanishing into a monastery. At present, we 
study only our own comfort and convenience, 
and go into and out of the monastery as wf 
will. A corridor of the latter runs exactly be- 
fore the antechamber of the Casa Nova, Sony 
as the building was, I was grateful and re- 
joiced to find a roof above my head. A loog 
day's journey on horseback, violent winds for 
the last three days, then a little anxiety, and, 
at last, annoyance for at least two hours, during 
which time I had to carry on a conversation 
with the steward, the consul, and the prior, in 
Spanish and Italian — languages which I do 
not at all understand — all combineil, bad 
utterly subdued me, so much so, that my little 
room seemed the pleasantest place in the 
world, the moment I was left alone in it 
The kind Brothers offered to supply us with 
food, if we would accept it : but we declined 
putting them to unnecessary trouble, for 
there was no reason why (liorgio should not be 
suffered to exhibit his talents as cook. Thus, 
you see, out of all the discomforts of the fir^ 
evening, a very endurable state of affairs has 
gradually developed itself. Hut mind yout 
only endurable ; far, very far from agreeable. 
Damascus is not a place to make you forget 
your wretchedness as soon as you have quitted 
your wretched lodging. There is nothing to 
see in Damascus but the interior of some 
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houses beloDging to the rich. You uiay walk 
through the whole great and extensive city 
without finding an object worth looking at, 
especially now that the famous mosque of the 
Omajadi is closed with iron rigour against all 
Christians. You go on and on through nar- 
row passages — one cannot call them streets, 
for there are no two houses together — creep- 
ing round corner afler corner, treading upon 
this live dog or that dead rat, or, it may be, into 
a hole of the pavement, and seeing nothing 
before or behind you but walls of clay with 
the smallest doors, and at every ten yards, at 
most one window with thick wooden gratings. 
Step into a bazaar, and you see nothing, for all 
ia dark within — until your eye in time be- 
comes accustomed to the light, when, if you 
chance to stand before a shop, you are an- 
nojed by a host of curious, impertinent people, 
until you thank Heaven for escaping from the 
throng. In the whole city of Damascus there 
is DO open space, not a single spot where you 
may draw breath, and enjoy pure air. You 
are everywhere surrounded by clay walls; and 
these wcdls, the houseis, the roofs, the streets, 
the people, the animals, — all raise a dust. 
Your dress has a hem a foot deep of dust, 
your shoes are dust-coloured ; you unavoid- 
ably graze against one or two vulgar people, 
or against a wall, and your mantilla is covered 
with dust a finger thick; you walk through 
the bazaars, and dust drizzles down upon you. 
Id short, at this season of the year, Damascus 
is a dry, dusty claypit, with passages dug 
through it. It is a faithful description of the 
city. But now comes the surprise I It is just 
as if a fairy conducted you to a mole-hill, and 
asked, <' Stranger, what is it thou seest?" and 
you answer, somewhat displeased, " A mole- 
hill." And she touches it with her wand, and 
exclaims, " Stranger, enter I What is it thou 
seest now?" "Ah, now," you answer, "I 
see an enchanted palace I " My fairy is the 
good consul. He exerts himself on my behalf 
as though I had been recommended to him by 
fifty letters, and he had nothing better to do 
than to amuse me. If this is not civility to- 
wards one who is, as it were, fallen from the 
sky before his door, who has no claim upon 
Ills good offices, not even that of country, 
since the consul himself is of an Italian Jewish 
family, and a native of Syria, I know not what 
civility means. " Therefore shalt thou love 
the stranger, for thou wert also a stranger in 
the land of Egypt," says Moses ; — and strange 
enough, Heaven knows, do I feel in this city 
of Damascus, I said just now that the inte- 
rior of the houses is more interesting than any 
thing else here. As these all belong to pri- 
vate individuals, it is not easy at all times to 
obtain admission. My indefatigable friend, 



however, as usual, cleared the way. Yester- 
day morning early, his Kawass presented him- 
self at the Casa Nova, This gentleman is an 
exquisite of the first order, who changes his 
dress daily, is always attended by his Moor, 
and who, for the sake of security, never 
suffers us to move without him, but walks 
either behind or before us, striking his silver- 
headed stick upon the pavement as a notifica- 
tion to the people to make way. Yesterday 
he walked before us, like a sun through the 
dim bazaar, dressed from head to foot in fiery 
red cloth, with gold lace on the seams, and 
adorned with a gold - embroidered Keffijeh 
(head kerchief), around the Tarhusch, His 
Moor attended him of course, like a dark 
moon. I visited the consul's lady, and then 
we set out with the entire family to call upon 
their friends and relations, that we might see 
their beautiful houses, and inspect the internal 
arrangements. The commercial intercourse 
between Europe and Damascus is carried on 
by Jewbh merchants ; and, to judge from their 
houses and the women's dresses, it must be 
profitable enough, although the consul assured 
us that the wealth of mercantile houses in the 
Levant is nothing compared to that of similar 
houses in Europe. Indeed there is so little 
ready money in circulation, that 25 per cent 
is readily obtained for capital, and 18 per cent 
with perfect security. Large money trans- 
actions do not take place, and commerce itself, 
according to our notions, is strangely carried 
on ; no merchant, for instance, confines him- 
self to a warehouse for the sale of one kind of 
goods, such as silks, cottons, porcelain, and 
jewellery ; but he imports every thing for 
which there is a market in the Levant^ and 
then sells the articles wholesale to the small 
merchants. Yesterday was the Jewish Sab- 
bath, and so I saw the ladies in full dress: 
and it was certainly a magnificent sight. The 
Tarhusch was entwined with flowers, rosettes, 
and diamond pins, as with a thick chaplet. 
Upon the forehead fell two or three large 
emerald drops ; the hair streamed in wefls and 
loose locks to the hips, or was braided in innu- 
merable small braids, to the lower extremity 
of which a golden piece was attached. (Some- 
times these braids are of silk, and are worn 
like false hair, which itself is by no means 
wanting in the majority of ladies.) Around 
the neck strings of pearls were worn cm masse 
— the pearls not very large. The dress is the 
regular Oriental ; wide trousers, slit gown, 
narrow spencer, which is cut out deep about 
the bosom, and sets close to the figure like a 
corset ; the chemise of gauze, or of some other 
transparent stuff, which professes to veil the 
bosom slightly, but is very badly chosen for 
the object. Strongly contrasted colours are 
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preftTii'd. Ouv of the ladies lijwl clierry- 
coloun'd trousers, a dress of white jtervale 
with sprigs of coloured silk and gold, a pea- 
green satin speneer, and striped Persian shawl 
about her hips. Another had lemon-coloured 
trousc^rs, a rose-coloured dross, and a blaek 
v(!lvet spencer. A third was attired com- 
pletely in a sky-blue stuil' with a small gold 
edging, and a superb purple-coloured shawl by 
wav of girdle. Now all this sounds very fine, 
and not the less when I add that the majority 
of the women were n^ally handsome. Yet, I 
assure you they never approached me without 
cn^ting a slight tremor within me. They 
paint themselves so glaringly I The eye- 
brows are rounded like a Bvzantine arch — 
coal-black, and well defined. The cheeks are 
deep red, without a tint of real, wann, human 
colouring, the lower eyelids close to the eye- 
lashes marked with a black line extending to 
the temples. Beneath this crust, you must 
seek the face. The figure cannot be called 
graceful with the naked compresMni bosom, 
and with the thick shawl girdle around the 
hips, and they are rendered stiff and unwieldy 
by the custom of walking upon Kuhknhs, 
'\ hese arc short stilts or stools of wood, inlaid 
with mother-o*- pearl about a foot high, and 
fastened to the foot by a leathern strap ; they 
arc always worn in the house, either to kfH^p 
the dress from trailing on the ground, or to 
render the figure taller, or, it may be, to pro- 
tect the feet from the (H)ld marble pavement. 
The women go even up and down stairs with 
such kahkahs: and, although of course mucli 
dexterity is needed for this performance, it is at 
best ver}' ungraceful. Tlie foot must always 
be placed straightforward, and the leg be kept 
quite stiff, or else the machine is lost : and then 
its clatter at all timesis very annoying. The steps 
of beautiful women adorned with diamonds 
should be light and inaudible. At first, they 
gave me the notion of puppets who arc moved 
by art. One of these ladies, large and strongly 
built, tolerably fat and not very pretty, was 
ex|>ectiug shortly to be confined. As she ad- 
vanced towards me, with great majesty, clat- 
tering with the ItcMohs, looking over the beads 
of all the men, decked in the brightest colours, 
the disproportion of the figure fearfully dis- 
played by a yellow sliawl, 1 assun; you she 
looked like nothing else than a queen of chess 
gliding towaids me across the whole chess- 
board, and I seriously thought whether 1 
should not do well to take to my heels like a 
bishop, so terrific was the sight. As tlie eye 
must accustom itself to darkness in order to 
discern objects, so must it likewise, in res]»ect 
of these ladies, firt.t overcome all the blight 
and brilliant colouring before it can hope to 
discern the features of the face. Wiieu my 



eyes were no longer dazzled, I found myn^f. 
to my deligiit, surrounded by bcantifVil coun- 
tenances. The greater n«Diber have elegant 
and in youth, delicate features; in age thi-y 
become shaqi, yet without losing all deiicac)'. 
The pmfile, from the forehead to the nose, is 
l>articularly handsome. The eye* are dis- 
figured by the paint around them ; they may 
be beautiful, but they are not attractive ; they 
are neither penetrating in repose, nor ani- 
mated in speech, (ireeting consists in placiig 
the finger-points of the right hand upon the lips 
and breasts, and then mutually giving hand^ 
All these movements were made by the ladies 
in the air, lightly and rapidly, the fingeis 
flying from the lips and breast, and darting 
out for the last position. I, like an honest 
(iemian, laid my whole liand quiedy and 
bluntly upon the painted fingers, beamiag as 
they were with diamond rings and henna; 
and I was struck with the advantage which 
the French gloves had in point of cleaBlincfls. 
When you are sc*ated upon the broad soft, 
the lady of the house, according to Easteni 
custom, herself waits u)>on the gaestts and 
hands to ever}- one ienionadc, sweetmeats, 
and, at last, a lawn napkin fringed with gold 
an«l embroidered with silk, which yon arc 
ex|>ectiMl to eonvc»y to your mouth. There 
were no pipes, because it was the Sabbath. 
On that day no Israelite must touch fire ; else- 
all smoke, men and women, and, for the most 
|>art, the Persian Margilck. 1 can understand 
women smoking here; they smoke from ennui; 
and were I myself obliged to make my home 
in Dam&scus, and every morning, at ele\-en 
o'clock, to take up my seat by a fountain, be- 
neath oleander and orange-trees, dressed oat 
iu diamonds, with my hands in my lap, rest 
assure^l, dear mother, tliat within a twelve- 
month 1 should smoke as determinedly as any. 
Life |»asses with these wcmien as I docrifoc it 
to you. The existence of tliese wealthy fe- 
males is, perhaps, the easiest in the world ; 
they are adorned by their husbands to their 
heart's desire, with diamonds, pearls, and 
shawls, and in return do the honour of the 
house with cool and easy grace. They really 
look imposing. There was one dressed in a 
light green satin spencer, with three emerald 
drops upon her foreheail, who answered to all 
my preconceived notions of the beauteous 
Queen Esther. The scenery was not less 
remarkable than the living forms. Having 
passc^l the doors of the house, and made j-our 
way through a narrow, dark, low, aigaag 
passage, you found yourself in a court paved 
with differentlv coloured marble, from which 
the different apartments of the house irre- 
gularly branched off: here was the open 
Liw^My there a staircase leading to a terrace, 
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there a door opening into a richly ornamented 
saloon. Arbours of jasmine and roses, ole- 
ander bushes, orange and lemon-trees, grew 
from the marble flooring, in the midst of 
which is an abundant spring that refreshes 
jou whilst you gaze upon it. The saloons 
are very lofty, and tlie windows arc placed 
immediately under the ceiling, so that they are 
lighted from above, and kept very cool in 
summer. This ceiling is of wood, painted, 
gilt, and inlaid with niother-o*-pearl. The 
doors are worked in the same elegant manner; 
they close little closets which extend round 
the wall, so that they ser\'e for convenience 
as well as ornament Sometimes these closets 
are without doors, and then tiiey form small 
niches with pretty little arches, and extremely 
elegant stone carving. Carpets and straw- 
nats cover the floor, and that jiart of the 
room nearest to the entrance-door is always 
considerably lower than that where the sofa 
is placed. In the lower division of the room 
the ladies leave their kabkabs, and the ser- 
vants their shoes, so that the latter enter 
with bare feet, and the former with coloured 
morocco slippers. The sltp))ers in their turn 
remain at the sofa, for, once seated, the ladies 
like to draw the fet^t towards them. No room 
except the saloon has more than one door, 
and this usually leads into the open air, some- 
times to the liiv^n. The Ihmin is best de- 
scribed as a very large alcove raised upon one 
step; it is not a building added to a room, 
but it is in the court itself, so that, silting 
upon the sofa, you are in the open air, sur- 
veying, not only flowers and water, but the 
whole house, for no one can come in or go 
out ^ ithout passing through this court. Two 
of the flnest houses, however, had first a fore- 
court, around which were placed the servants* 
rooms and oflices, and then the inner one. 
Thus we visited five houses, all built and ar- 
ranged in the same manner, and difliering only 
in size and in the ornauiental carving and 
masonry. The most beautiful of all is inha- 
bited by the English Consul, who has con- 
trived to make his residence in the highest 
degree comfortable ; of course, with Euro])ean 
furniture. In the others, you find, in addition 
to sofa ami carpet, large chests of pine-wood 
studded with brass nails, — a true Oriental con- 
trivance ; here and there a straw -chair, or, I 
was about to savt a (able ; but it occurs to me 
that I saw only one dining-table, and that 
was to-day at the Prussian Consul's. These 
straw-chairs are, in fact, the only foreign 
pieces of furniture in these beautiful houses. 
The English Consul has transformed his court 
into an actual flower parterre : every thing is 
so very domestic, warm, and comfortable, in 
that abode ! His house is the largest, and 
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yet it looks the least empty. Another spirit 
fills it, — the spirit that lays claim to civilis- 
ation and improvement : there are books, en- 
gravings, maps I There are the thousand 
small and large trifles of refinement, which, 
whilst they are unquestionably the result of 
an over-indulgence of bad habits, speak at 
the same time of increasing culture. " People 
deteriorate mentally in the far East," said the 
English Consul to me (the only educated Eu- 
ropean in Damascus, except the Consul for 
Austria) ; " they lose the few ideas which they 
have brought with them, and extinguish their 
own, because they cannot be brought into 
contact with all that surrounds them, much 
less be developed and instructed." If^that is 
the case, give me a frightful German house — 
and frightful indeed they are, dear mother, 
but that I cannot help — rather than the 
charming habitations of Damascus, with their 
lovely princesses whom you have m<»t only 
once before, and then in the Arabian Nights. 
But all the houses I have seen are said to l)c 
nothing in comparison with the residence of 
Assad PasJia, to which I am to be conducted 
to-morrow by the Consul. Few travellers 
are abh^ to sec it, for it belongs to a Turk, a 
fact that renders it inaccessible at once. A 
khan built in the last centur}' by the same 
Assad Pasha, is the handsomest public build- 
ing in Damascus. In Cotistantinophy the 
khan is at the same time trading-house and 
house of entertainment for travelling mer- 
chants ; in S^ria, a khan is a village inn ; but 
this is a bourse and a bazaar. It is trulv 

.r 

magnificent, with its three soaring ranges of 
arches, roofed over by nine cupolas, and a 
large basin in the centre ; the whole con- 
structed with alternating black and white 
stone, so that the building looks as if covered 
with a zebra-skin, elegant as a drawing-room 
and spacious as a market-place. Here do the 
merchants transact their business and carry on 
their speculations, whilst the ware-rooms and 
counting-houses of the most eminent of them 
extend around it ; the latter were all closed, in 
consequence of the Sabbath. The custom of 
striping buildings with black and white stones, 
as in Italy in the ancient cathedrals of Monza 
and Sienna^ is here very general. In the 
former places, marble is the material ; here it 
is stone. Various minarets are covered in 
like maimer. Upon the highest minaret in 
Damascus will Christ descend at the hist day, 
and pronounce judgment on the woild : so 
runs the legend. I can discover no single 
minaret worth v of this honour: all are heavy; 
none possess that slim airiness which, in those 
of Constantinople, make up for the absence of 
architectural decoration. I am not able to 
speak of the far-famed mosque of the Omajadi, 
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for I have not seen its interior. We were 
taken to a coffee-house, and the landlord led 
us to the roof of it, and then to divers other 
roofs belonging to his neighbours, so that we 
might obtain a peep into the forecourt, and a 
glance at the cupolas ; but it was an unsatis- 
factory attempt. The so-called Grand Ba- 
zaar surrounded the mosque with dark nar- 
row streets of booths ; and doors which lead 
to it stood open when we were passing the 
bazaar. We lingered for a moment to gaze 
into the interior, but our Sun, who was not to 
be detained, proceeded with his satellite, whilst 
our dragoman informed us, " That the people 
do not like it*' Since all Eastern people be- 
lieve in the power of " the evil eye," they 
possibly fear that Christians may, with even a 
glance, raze a mosque to its very foundation : 
upon no other supposition is such ill-will to 
be accounted for. Against the evil eye tliey 
have a most ludicrous preservative. I re- 
member to have seen in Scutari the head of 
A hare and a lobster's claw over a house-door. 
Now that house was safe ! It is not simply 
your enemy who has an " evil eye ;" your 
dearest friend can injure you, if it is his mis- 
fortune to enjoy the faculty. This super- 
stition reaches* as far as Italy : the geitatura 
is there a well-known talisman against the 
effects of the " evil eye." From the roofs I 
mentioned we had a view of the old castle, a 
heavy ruin, close to which a dejected palm- 
tree keeps its lonely watch. The Crusaders 
and the Mongoli both may have lived there. 
It is easy to believe it, contemplating the 
castle near. That the Caliphs inhabited it, it 
is ditRcult to suppose, whilst the remembrance 
of their Spanish palaces, of Alcazar in Seville, 
and of the Alhamhray continues still fresh in 
the memory. 

Late in the afternoon we returned to our 
CoMt Nova^ and the Father Prior visited us, 
an aged, cheerful, talkative, little man, into 
whose good countenance I gazed with delight 
all the while he gossiped. There are seven 
Franciscans in the monastery, which belongs 
to the Terra Santa. Their occupations con- 
sist of the daily complicated religious services 
of their church, which are attended bv the 
resident Catholics of Damascus ; in carrying 
on a children's school for boys and girls, who 
seem to take great delight in their instruction, 
which is given, of course, in Arabic; and, 
finally, in teaching this language to the bro- 
thers who come from Europe, and whose des- 
tination is the Orient. It is strange that men 
should come from distant Spain to Damascus 
with no higher a vocation than that of teaching 
little children to read. But the simplicity, 
the plain unaffectedness, with which these men 
pursue their calling generally, is worthy of 



ail admiration. These modest, poor, long- 
oppressed monasteries, which have only ceased 
to bo persecuted since ** Im Batehj" as old 
father Ibrahim Pasha is called, began to go- 
vern Syria, are the sole relics of the times of 
the Crusaders, and they have maintained Uieiii* 
selves whilst emperors and kings have fallen 
around them. There is here, besides, a Laza- 
ristinc convent, in which there reside only 
two brothers. The Capuchin convent became 
extinct with tlic murdered Father Thomas. 
The prior is ready to take his oath that the 
Jews destroyed him, supporting his opinioa 
upon the fable which for so many years has 
passed current, attributing to the Jews the 
necessity of Christian blood for their religions 
ceremonies. Europe invented the fable in the 
middle ages, partly in fanatical hate, but chiefly 
to possess themselves, by persecution, of the 
wealth of the Jews, which was supposed to 
equal the treasures of an Eldoradom The 
Turk, with his hatred of all religions but bis 
own, takes up his position at that point of the 
middle ages ; the love of gold in the high aod 
mighty is considerable, and it has always been 
a favourite trade to accuse the unhappy Jews 
of crime in order to extort a ransom, or to 
confiscate their fortunes. The conversation 
at the Prussian Consul's in the morning had 
turned upon this melancholy subject, and 
he expressed himself upon it calmly and tem- 
perately, as a man who believed the imputa- 
tion to be groundless and absurd.* I wished 
to bring the good Prior to the Consul's way of 
thinking, — but as I never think of such subjects 
in a foreign language, I am unable to speak 
of them in a foreign language, and I veiy 
soon found myself compelled to say, ^^Hed" 
ridado el Egpanol e dimenticato I'lUiliamtK* 
This fact, however, did not disturb our friendly 
understanding. 

Early this morning we made another long 
excursion in the city. 1 could not satisfy my- 
self that Damascus was utterly devoid of all 
monuments of Arabian architecture. But 
so it is. The universal building material, 
ancient as well as modem, are these large 
square clay masses which harden in the air. 
Even the city walls arc constructed of them. 
Sometimes upon the gates you perceive great 
square stones : these always indicate Roman 
workmanship. Arabian ornament, Arabian 
elegance — be it in a fountain, a bazaar, or a 
minaret — you discover nowhere. Either all 
has disappeared since Turkish conquest, or — 

* See the whole of this interesting question aUyargiied 
by David Salomons, Esq. in ** An Aoconnt oTtbf 
Recent Permeations of the Jews of Dsmasciui, nd 
Reflections thereon.** Longman and Co. 1840. It ii 
impossible to rise from the perusal oi Mr. Sakmoos' 
eloquent ap|>ea], without a conviction of tlie pcffiect in- 
nocence of the Jews. — Trunt, 
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what 18 more probable —^ the Spanish Arabs 
were in a higher grade of civilisation ; a sup- 
position easy to be believed of a people so 
capable of culture, and so full of talent, placed 
in constant emulative contact with the Christ- 
ian-Gothic Spaniards. What shall I say of 
the miserable caf^, into which we were con- 
ducted ** for the sake of the beautiful view/* 
and which said view, afler all, consisted of a 
small, yellow, muddy rivulet, stealing along the 
walls through poplar bushes ? What of the 
Pasha's garden, next to his residence (honoured 
by the proud name of tlie Seraglio) ? — a gar- 
den in which, struck dumb with surprise, we 
looked around us ; for, beyond some heads of 
cabbages, nothing prospered there but African 
rigolds and cockscombs. More interesting, 
if they be entirely apocryphal, are the 
of AnaniaSi now changed into a little 
ekqiel; the spot in the midst of the garden 
whore St. Paul had his vision, '< Why perse- 
cutest thou me ? ** and the place in the wall 
oyer which he leaped, fleeing from Damascus, 
after his conversion. Whilst thus roaming 
about we arrived at a suburb, and beheld the 
famous very ancient plane-tree, still bearing 
the freshest foliage and the most vigorous 
branches, and whose stem measures forty feet 
In circumference : wc passed likewise many 
burial-places, and the tombs of celebrated 
mystical teachers and holy men, whose prin- 
cipal school was here in Damascus, But we 
dared not linger near them. The passers-by 
looked at us disapprovingly, and the Kawass 
shook his head with the gold-tasselled kefijeh. 
Dear mother, it is any thing but agreeable to 
be despised for your faith. I am always long- 
ing to say to these people, '* Do not be so irra- 
tional as to look upon me as a noxious worm. 
We all of us believe in the same God — in Him 
who made known Mahomed to you, and Christ 
to us. Is it not monstrous to hate one another 
on account of the different ambassadors, who 
bring us the same heavenly message ?*' Well, 1 
am sure of one thing. Since I have expe- 
rienced all the sensations of one despised on 
account of her religion, I will take good care 
to despise no one in my turn — no, not even if 
he worship the god Apis. But I hope I have 
never done so. 

We returned through interminable bazaars, 
which give to Damascus the air of a busy and 
trading city. One and the same article fills 
whole streets ; here arc kaftkabs of every size 
and height, from the conimonest to the finely 
ornamented and inlaid ; there are children's 
shoes of red morocco: there hefijehs; there all 
sorts of chests and cases eovcred with metal 
nails, and elsewhere are silk huftons of the 
most brilliant colours, I have bought one for 
my brother, who may use it as a dressing- 



gown. There is nothing striking in it but 
the cut of the hanging-sleeves, and it is only 
curious as coming from the hands of a Damas- 
cus tailor. In the bazaars the curiosity of the 
women became again insupportable. They 
were enveloped according to Syrian cus- 
tom, like corpses, in an enormous white veil 
reaching from head to foot, whilst a thin co- 
loured silk kerchief hung before their faces. 
They are impenetrably veiled. I was at first 
frightened by the ghost-like figures, although 
in a manner prepared for them by seeing the 
wife and daughter of the consul yesterday, 
who also wore the long thick veil over their 
diamonds and shawls. The mixture of the 
two sexes is here quite unconstrained, but 
Arabian custom will suffer only veiled women 
to be seen in tlie streets, whether they are 
Mahometans, Jewesses, or Christians. We 
visited the Greek church, which has a large 
community of 7000 souls. It chanced to be the 
hour of divine service, and the white female 
forms walked to their grated tribunes closely 
muflHed. I did not dare to enter the church, 
which is said to have some stately and beautiful 
carving before the choir. They offered to con- 
duct me to the division allotted to the women : 
but I was fearful of disturbing their devotion, 
and that 1 should see nothing from behind 
the grating. I contented myself with looking 
at the men in the fore-court, having the 
greatest difHcuIty to persuade myself that all 
the people in kaftans and turbans were so 
many Christians. " Heaven I ** I exclaimed, 
at length impatient with myself, " are a dress- 
coat and a Christian identical?" Alas I the 
force of habit is all too powerful : it renders 
one ridiculous. 

At noon we rode with the consul through 
the endless gardens around Damascus to the 
village of Salahieh, which people visit during 
the summer. When I say gardens, 1 beg you 
distinctly to understand orchards, and not to 
think either of an English or a French plea- 
sure-ground. The apricot is the fruit of 
Damascus, as the pistachio is the fruit of 
Aleppo and the fig that of Smyrna. An ex- 
tensive trade is carried on with apricot pre- 
serve, and hence this tree predominates in the 
enormous plantations which suiround Damas- 
cus, furnishing it with a perfect forest of noble 
fruit-trees. Walrtut, olive, pomegranate, and 
fig-trees, form together, in colouring and fa- 
shion, a mosaic of foliage such as is seldom wit- 
nessed. This marvellous profusion of nature 
is the sole, but, at the same time, the inde- 
structible beauty of Damascus; and the native 
of the East, who, beneatli his burning sun, 
knows nothing more beautiful than verdure, 
water, and shade, must certainly behold a 
paradii;e here. The lofty clay garden-walls are 
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unsatisfactory, and the annihilating dust more 
so. To me the most amusing thing in Damascus 
was our own processitm, which reminded me of 
a party of mountebanks. The Kawass to- 
day, attired in white, green, and gold, was on 
horseback, and tht* point of his long staff — 
which he is never witiiout — was iixeil, like a 
lance, in his stirrup. Tiie Moor was also on 
horseback, and so was our Seis : but the Se'is 
of the Consul rode on a milk-white ass, adorned 
with many deep-red tassels. So we wound 
our way like a many-coloured snake through 
the narrow bazaars into the green apricot- 
grove. 

Dear mother, adieu ! The sun is set, and I 
am to dine with the Consul. 



LETTER XXin. 

FROM DAMASCUS TO MY MOTHER. 

The House uf As.iad Pasha, and another Arabian House 
with an inquisitive Hareni. 

Damascus, ^fonday, October IC, 1643. 

Mak INT. our way tiirough pitch-dark bazaars, 
we n^aehed at length, and with ditticulty, the 
abode of the Consul, whore the lady of the 
house, more gorgeous than ever with pearls, 
emeralds, a deep red shawl, and kahkabs, a foot 
high, came forward to receive us. Opposed to 
such magnificence, 1 sank into utter nothing- 
ness. As tlie lady could only speak Arabic, 
our conversation was limited to a friendly pan- 
tomime. The dinner was serA'ed partly in 
European fiishion, if not cooked so. Misch- 
misch (the Arabian name for apricot) ap- 
peanKl again and again in every form ; sweet 
and sour, warm and cold. It is due to the 
lady of the house to say, that I had asked ex- 
pressly for this dish. 1 have heard so nmch 
of Mischmisch in J)amaseiis; how, in its sim- 
])lo.st character, oa a dried preserve, it accom- 
panies the poor pilgrim to Mecca, the needy 
camel-driver to Bagdad ; and how% in its more 
perfect form its a sweetmeat, it appears at the 
dessert, that I was anxioiLs to make its ac- 
quaintance. Miichunsvh conserve is good : 
but in Nice they uiulerstand these things much 
better. There were likewise pistachios from 
AitppOf and to the great delight of the lady 
of the house, who is a native of Aleppo, I 
a])proved of eating the fruit with a little 
salt. We dined in the court, and there was 
not a breath of air stirriiig. The tiamcs of the 
caiidh's biirnt'd undisturbctl. It wa^ like a fine 
:»iinuiiifr's cvi'uiiig at home*, very difi'erent frnm 
Bi'i/ruul, wiien^ tlif evenings are hottter than 
our fciimnier s (lav<. The winters arc cold in 
JDamasius: not onlv does snow fall, but it re- 
mains, at times, fur days togethei. At such a 



season, it must be fearful to live in these lofty 
empty chambers. Hence the palm -tree is an < 
exotic, and lemon-trees are to be found only in \ 
very well-protected courts. Rain nuirks the : 
beginning and the end of winter. For the | 
space of six montlis there is an uniutemipted 
sununer, and total absence of rain ; but the i 
Darrmla permits no scarcity uf water to oc- . 
cur. At the present moment the i>eople are. . 
said to be in a state of ferment, because the ' 
time for raising recruits Ls drawing near. 
Should matters proceed to an outbreak, ts- 
cessi\<( will take place. Sometimes these are 
directed against the Pasha, and sometimes 
against all non-Maliomedans, who really are 
not to blame in the business. But the agita- 
tion nmst have an object to wreak its ven- 
geance upon. Under the government of a 
hand in which the sceptre does not rest, 
but totters, it can hardly be otherwise. 
People resist a burthensome regulation, like 
children who will not go to bed at night, 
and yet are carried to it at last, crying and 
screaming. Should a scene take place, the 
Consul and his family will retreat to Beyroui^ 
giving up his house pro tern, to a Turi^ish 
friend. It is safe under the protection of a 
Mahoniedan. 

As we had proposed, we proceeded this morn- 
ing early to visit and view the house of Assad 
Pasha, called after the name of its founder, 
and at present inhabited by one of his de- 
scendants, a very rich Arabian, whom the 
Consul knows very well. On account of the 
Ramadaiit our visit could not be made at au 
earlier hour than noon, for until that time the 
master of the house sleeps, and in the famous 
saloon, which we desired especially to see. 
What 1 tohl you is true! In comparison 
with this house all the others are mean. It 
stands out like a palace amongst them. In 
the first place it has a worthy entrance, a 
magnificent doorway, into which a man may 
. ride ; and although the passage is interrupted, 
as in the gateways of our fortresses, and as in 
the Alhamhra, still it retains its ap]M*arance 
of a hall, whilst in the other houses it resem- 
bles nothing but a cave. Witli the exception 
of its majestic door, the house of As^ad Pasha 
has nothing to distinguish it in the exterior. 
It is a large, irregular mass of clay-wall. As 
I have already, in visiting tlie first house here, 
precipitately spoken of fairy palaces, and as I 
am not inclined to exaggeration, I have no 
sujKi'lative term now to (>xpress my admira- 
tion. 1 can only say that this house bears 
tiif^ sanu; relation to all othei*s in respect of 
its arrangement, taste, and richness of execu- 
tion, as a palace may be said to ha%'e to au 
ordinary house. It has several courts pa- 
vilions, iiauii::, basins, all connected, if not 
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with regularity, Bttll most pleasingly, and one 
garden saloon, which the proprietor of the 
house quitted as we entered, and which is as 
beautiful an object as the human imagination 
is capable of conceiving. It occupies a sepa- 
rate building, which is environed by oleander, 
myrtle, and jasmine bushes. Internally it is 
divided into a middle space and three raised 
liwdiUy or alcoves, every one of which is of 
the size of a moderate saloon. I'he walls 
from top to bottom are covered with stripes 
of black, white, and red marble, running cross- 
wise. The most elegant aral>es(|ues of rare 
and variegated marbles, worked in mosaic, 
form the flooring. In tlie central space a 
fountain ascends, bordered by broken columns 
of black, white, and red. Every column is 
hoUow and spouts a stream of water into the 
bana, so that a kind of crown is formed from 
tke mingling of all — a crown of silvery streaks. 
The ceiling is of dark wood, with golden 
stripes and inlaid mother-o*-pearl. Beneath 
it there is a range of small bay-windows; 
their frames are of exquisitely wrought mar- 
ble, and the panes of glass, glowing with co- 
lour, present verses from the Koran in Arabian 
characters, that look like talismanic symbols. 
Wheresoever your eye falls you gaze upon 
the costliest material and the most perfect 
workmanship. The rarest of the rare is 
blended here — magnificence and grace I You 
know not whether you shall exclaim " How 
grand I " or " How lovely I " Broad sofas 
extend round the walls; two beautiful car- 
pets, a small one and a larger, were spread in 
one iiwdut and upon them some cushions. 
Such is the simple bed of the East ! Oh^ how 
delicious must repose be here ! Here would 
I gladly dream, but with open eyes. This 
pavilion had on the outside an unusual display 
of marble steps leading to it, as well as marble 
door and windew-frames. Various other 
apartments were shewn to us, all of them as 
handsome as anv room in the house of the 
Consul, although not to be compared with the 
woudei's of that incomparable saloon. In 
truth, I have at length found in Damascus 
something answering to expectation — some- 
thing not unworthy of the most brilliant era 
of the Caliphs. 

We afterwards visited, still accompanied by 
our friend the Consul, another Arabian dwel- 
ling, and it formed a sti*ange contnist to this 
most charming djinnisian. The proprietor 
fitt4'd it up some years ago, in imitation of 
the houses in CofislatUhiople, with dcaestable 
landscape-painted walls and tlower-bedaubed 
ceilings, quite in the vicious tastt> of the ])a- 
lace of Tschirugan^ ^wtX of the kiosk of *^ the 
Sweet Waters." As we were about to quit the 
place, a message arrived, — '' The gentlemen 



must be so good as to retire, for the lady of 
the house w^ished to see me." The gentlemen 
had scarcely reached the fore-court when I 
beheld myself surrounded by a host of women, 
at the sight of whom I fairly recoiled, they 
were so hide(ms. The owner of this harem is 
certainly not to be <»nvie(l ! The mistress, as 
well as the slaves, looked in the highest de- 
gree unclean, slatternly, and repulsive — just 
as if, according to the prevailing habit, they 
had slept in their clothes, and, in truth, longer 
than one night. They made a noise, they 
laughed, screamed, ran about me, seized my 
hands — South Sea savages couhl not have 
betraye<l more wildness in their curiosity. 
And this was the harem of a rich man, a man 
of consequence I But the harem makes peo- 
ple stupid and rude-, that*s certain I What a 
difference in the deportment of these women 
and the beautiful Jewesses, who, like them, 
are bom in Syria, and are without all educa- 
tion and culture. To the one, the free com- 
mingling the two sexes gives a tact and touch 
of civilisation which can never penetrate a 
harem wall. I felt uncomfortable and miser- 
able amongst these creatures, and I thanked 
Heaven when I was able to join my com- 
panions. To look upon such a mass of female 
barbarity is odious. How much more prefer- 
able the sight of a herd of cows — a flock of 
sheep 1 The harem debases woman to the 
level of a beast. Pardon the stiong expres- 
sion, dear mother: I cannot look upon her, 
cannot think of her, without indignation. 
Men who take upon themselves to write 
about things which they do not understand, 
have often asserted that the women of the 
East are by no means unhappy in the harem. 
So much the worse for them. Has a cow 
ever felt unhappy upon a green meadow ? 
The harem is such a meadow, satisfying the 
exigencies of animal life. Enough, I cannot 
speak of it. My heart sickens I Oh, the joy 
and honour of belonging to the so-called 
race of northern barbarians — to the Germanic 
people, amongst whom, even in the remotest 
ages, woman still held the place accorded to 
a human being I Polygamy is a barrier tliat 
shuts out Christianity from the East. 

I fear me you will be dissatisfied, dear 
mother, with rny account of Daniascus. It is 
to be regretted; but I am never intoxicated 
by enthusiasm and the much-sung, highly- 
praised City of the Caliphs, has not infused it 
into nu^ I believe that Arabian Spain has 
spoiled me. Folks who travel not like me, 
according to whim and inclination, but syste- 
matically, would do well to travel first to 
St/ria, and then to Sjxti/i, follow ing the course 
of Arab devel(»[M'meut. We start to-morrow 
for Beyrout direct, which we shall reach in 
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three days. The annoyance from vermin in 
this dusthole is indescribable, as it is truly 
insupportable. 



LETTER XXIV. 

PROM BEYROUT TO MY SISTER. 

Departure from Damascus — ^Thc Mukeri — A Day of Rest. 

Beyrouth Saturday ^ Octobfr^l, 1843. 

'^ De las cosas mas seguras, la mas seffura 
es diidarJ* This excellent Spanish axiom finds 
its full application here, dear Clara ! Here 
one is always in doubt whether he shall be 
able to do this or that — whether such a thing 
will come to pass, and whether it will please 
this or that great man, for value received, to 
move his little finger for you at the proper 
time. The value of time is altogether un- 
known in these parts. To-day? Why to- 
day? Why not this day twelvemonth? It 
is an indolence which one could understand, 
if it extended to the acquisition of money. 
But this is very far from being the case. At 
this point indolence ceases. They like as 
much money as they can extort, not cam ; 
but to obtain it they will exert themselves as 
little as they please. I think o^ EulenspiegeVs 
axiom, " Give me that which is thine (money), 
and I will retain that which is mine (service).'' 
I hope to return to Europe a genuine philo- 
sopher: by genuine, I understand ^rori^tca/; 
for as to speculative philosophy, what avails 
it for the purposes of life ? And in this prac- 
tical school 1 hope to be sedate, forbearing, 
and tranquil ; qualities of which I stand greatly 
in need, as you know full well. Why, have 
I not in Germany, travelled with watch 
in hand, spitefully watching the railway speed, 
and eager to exclaim upon amving three 
minutes after time at the Leipsic station, 
" There's little gained in ])unctuiUity by rail- 
roads I " Have I ever suH'ered post-horses to 
delay one minute when we have sto])ped to 
change them without bursting out with, 
"What disgraceful management!" Post- 
horses and railways, to bo seen in their glory, 
must not be seen at all, but contemplated from 
such a spot as this. A better ])oint for such 
an object could not be selected than the^n^i- 
Libanon. Six o'clock in the morning of the 
17th was the hour fixed for our departure 
from the monastery ; but, as the horses and 
their attendants h)dged elsewhere, it was quite 
impossible that they should be ready until 
eight. They arrived at srven ; and the men 
packed so vilely, that all the baggage was 
always on the point of dropping upon some 
one shop in the narrow bazaars, and of crush- 
ing it to pieces. Aniong^^t others we had to 



paM through the Bazaar of the Bntchens a 
horrible passage I Here the sheep required 
for all Damascus are slaughtered, skinned, and 
quartered, and our horses had positively to 
stride over panting animals and through run- 
ning pools of blood. It was a great relief, after 
a three-quarters of an hour*s ride^ to find the 
gate behind us, although we were then forced 
to halt and shift the whole of the baggage. 
Where the gardens of Damascus cease, vege- 
tation is, as it were, cut off, and you at once 
enter the bold chalk moantaiins over steep and 
stony roads. It is here that you are most 
deeply impressed with the oasis character of 
the city. Until half-past two o'clock we rode 
through the mountainous deserts of the AfUM- 
Libanon^ without approaching a village or a 
brook. At length we found both, and the 
Mukiri wished to halt for the night. Pro- 
perly speaking, the mule-drivers are Mukirij 
and we had horses ; but the oue appellation 
is generally bestowed upon the whole class, 
without regard to the difference of their four- 
footed beasts. We had no particular wish to 
encamp so early in the day, and close to so 
dirty a village, and, therefore desired our con- 
ductors to proceed ; and so they did, but with 
unceasing contention. Even in Naples it 
would be difficult to understand all that is 
meant by Arabian contention, such a bustling, 
screaming, bellowing, ranting, hoarse-making 
business as it is. The fellows annoyed us 
as much as they could, stopping the train wil- 
fully, now to water the horses, now to settle 
the luggage, when both were going on very 
well without such interference. Giorgio^ who 
is by no means lamb-like in his nature, at 
length lost all patience, and, in a paroxysm 
of rage, dealt the Seis a heavy blow of his 
switch. The Seis^ in revenge, quietly threw 
the baggage of one horse into a stream, 
which we chanced to pass at the moment 
Now we were forced to halt, for the lug- 
gage had to be dragged out, and after- 
wards dried. Content or not content, we 
must pitch our tent ; and we did so at half- 
past three o'clock, in the open field of a de- 
sert, rocky ravine, amidst a noise and dis- 
puting that bafHe all description. Seeing no 
end to the afiair, 1 at length deemed it neces- 
sary to say one word, or rather two, and very 
weighty ones they are. I exclaimed, majes- 
tically, " Majtsch JBdkschisrh" — which means, 
'< There is no largess." I ought to have said, 
** There taill be none;" but I have not yet 
reached my Arabic, conjugations. In the tu- 
mult of the moment, my words seemed to 
have little effect ; but, on the following morn- 
ing the Alukeri sought to propitiate me ; for 
they came to the tent, and, placing the hand 
upon the breast to assure me of their submission. 
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said, ** Buan piamo, Signora,'* I desired 
Giorgio to iDform them, that I wished to 
sleep at the Khan Murad, and to be in Bm/- 
roui CD the following day. They must ar- 
range accoTdingly. To this they agreed, and 
peace was concluded. It was strangely cold 
in the Antt'Libanon before sunrise on the 
morning of the 18th of October. My fingers 
were so benumbed, that I endeavoured to 
warm them on the neck of my horse ; whilst 
the poor beast, with tail pinched in, liimself 
stood trembling and shivering. As soon as 
the sun appeared above the mountains, the 
climate became more tolerable ; by noon it was 
warm, but throughout the day not hot We 
rode from half-past six o'clock until a quarter 
1 after one, in order to reach the Khan el 
\ MenUchi, in the Behaa, Until we arrived 
dMre, no village, no water, no khan — nothing. 
There is something fearfully inhospitable 
about the Anti-Libanoti during the whole of 
this progress. We met, however, smaller and 
laiger trains of mules, which, laden with mer- 
ehsjidise, were proceeding to Damascus, — 
forty, and sometimes fifty, animals following 
one another. Later in the year, when storms 
and sudden tempests are frequent, it is im- 
possible to take this road, for there is no 
shelter, protection, or place of rest for a dis- 
tance ol seven or eight leagues. Upon the 
last promontory of Anti-Libanon there is a 
ruin, perhaps a castle of the Druses — ^possibly 
a still more ancient stronghold of the Cru- 
saders; and opposite to it, in the Libanon, 
there is another, which, at a distance, appears 
in tolerable preservation. One sees both at 
the same time riding into the Bckaa, and dis- 
cerns, likewise, to the north, Sachle, with its 
little forest of poplars. The Khan el Merdschi 
is situated on the Leontes, by the bridge 
which passes over it. At other places it is 
easy to ford the river ; but, in consequence of 
the swampy condition of its banks, caravans 
prefer the route across the bridge ; hence the 
khan is so unusually extensive, and so bril- 
liantly arranged, that I could even procure 
lebben, as they call sour milk. A large train 
of camels was taking its mid-day rest. I had 
an opportunity of observing the animals which 
are likely to convey me into Egypt. There 
is nothing attractive about them, and the 
gurgling roar which they make in redrinking 
- — the term is as allowable as rechewing — is 
positively frightful. Having rested for half 
an hour wc started again, and soon began to 
ascend the Libafum, whose roads, if they arc 
not to be called break-necky may certainly be 
styled breah'leg. Our poor horses, miserably 
fed, and not at all cared for, whose sole sus- 
tenance is every evening a small portion of 
chopped straw, with a little barley, were, as 



you may suppose, not excessively powerful; 
and I rejoiced to find in the Khan Murad, 
which wc reached in three hours, a kind of 
stable for their reception ; for the wind 
whistled cuttingly over the mountains. Our 
tent was pitched, — guess where? Upon the 
flat roof of the khan. It was the single level 
spot The ropes were wound round heavy 
stones, which served as tent-pegs, and there 
M'e encamped airily enough ; but, still better 
than a party of English, who arrived after us, 
travelling without tent, and who were obliged 
to pass the night in the khan itself, in the 
mixed society of men and brutes. When they 
rode forth the next morning, each with his 
little portmanteau and wadded coverlet upon 
his horse, they looked as clean as if they had 
put up at the best hotel. So they journeyed 
contented and independent. They were 
officers of the navy, and, of course, accus- 
tomed to hardships of many kinds. How dif- 
ferent their behaviour to that of the four 
Frenchmen who formerly left Beyrout with 
us, and made more fuss, and presented them- 
selves with more fiddle-faddle, than the most 
spoiled fastidious lady. Men must be able to 
suffer deprivation, and to endure hardship, 
else they are no longer men. With women it 
is very different, I ask nothing from them, un- 
less it be a little from myself. I must be pre- 
pared to do without this, or to accustom my- 
self to that, just as time and the occasion shall 
demand. Such ability is wholesome for mind 
and body ; but I grant you, it is not every one 
whose flesh is equal to the task, however 
willing the spirit may be. I have myself felt 
the greatest discomfort, both yesterday and to- 
day, from the enormous difference in the cli- 
mate. The sudden transitions during the 
day, from seven o'clock in the morning to four 
o'clock in the afternoon, between the KJian 
Murad and Beyrout (a change from cool au- 
tumn to hot summer), although agreeable in 
some respects, are trying in the extreme. 
Upon the culminating point of the passage 
over the Libanon we at once caught sight of 
the sea, but we had to ride down four thou- 
sand feet to reach it We passed the different 
zones, which made themselves known by the 
vegetation. Cultivation in the Libanon com- 
mences with vineyards and cabbage-plants ; 
then fig-trees are associated with them, — at 
first small and stunted, but gradually becom- 
ing larger. Then you descend into the region 
of olive-trees, and at length enter a small 
forest of palms, proceeding along fragrant 
hedges of acacia, until you reach the green 
gardens of Beyrout, which had freshened up 
during our absence, having been revived by a 
three-days' rain. Here, in Battistus Hotel, 
a great surprise awaited me. When the 
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Druses fratwesco, conducted lue to inv former 
apartment, I did not recognise it, to hucIi ad- 
vantage had it been altered. Walls and ceil- 
ing had been newly lime-washed ; the cur- 
tains of my six windows and of my be<i were 
as white as driven snow ; all the spiders had 
vanished : in short, it wa*^ a n)om as bright 
and as clean as a lily-cup. I am delighted. 

Yesterday was a clay of rest; and, as we 
had determinc'd to proceed to-day through 
Ti/re and Sidoii^ to Motutl (-arnieh we yes- 
terday took leave of the consul-general and his 
lady, an revoir in Germany, or here I For, 
according to the latt^t accounts, the disturb- 
ances in Samtnia are verv serious, and it niav 
be diiHcult to get to Jentsa/vm, Indeed, the 
people cannot assun^ us that we may pass 
safely through the desert. To-day it is safe, 
to-morrow not safe ; just as the Hedouins ha|i« 
pen to be disposed. Such seems to be the 
state of things. It is my intention, however, 
to prefer the most inconvenient journey by 
land to a voyage by water ; for, sinci^ the 
steam-boats have ceased to run, the onlv 
water conveyance is a sailing vessel, and 1 yet 
lack the patience to lie fouror Hve days in the 
roads on account of a calm, or to be driven 
some hundred miles out of my cour.>e by a 
storm, or to undergo any other of tlu^ many 
evils peculiar to a sailing-vessel. We shall do 
as we did in Spain, where we travelled with- 
out gaining any certain intelligence. We will 
go as far a^ possible, and tuin back when it is 
im|)Ossil)le to proceed. 

This morning, when I was all e(piip]>ed for 
travel, Giorgio came to me with the agreeable 
intelligence that as he had yesterday made no 
contract with the letUT of horses, the latter 
ins>isted upon having one day more to himself; 
as the dispute would be suit* to occupy the 
whole morning, we voluntarily gave up our 
departure for to-day, rathi^r than be kept 
from one hour to another in itUe suspense. 
Was I not in the right Mhen I said, at the 
iK'giniiing of my letter, '*()f all things, doubt 
is the most certain ? " The iMahomedan n(.*ver 
says, ** To-morrow I will do this or that," 
without taking care to add ** /w,W*<///«A," that 
is, ** (io<l willing." Such a proviso is ex- 
pressly taught by the Koran, and ox^es its 
origin in the following circumstance : — When 
Mahcmied was questioned upon the history 
of the seven sleepers, he said he would 
impart the; matter to them on tiie morrow ; 
but it was not until later that he himself n'- 
ceived a revelation. " ManvhaUali" *• What 
(iod will," is also heard veiy often ; but ** Ya 
AUah,*' pronounced Yalluh^ and meaning 
" () (iod!" is of constant occuriTnce. In- 
deed, with Yallnh vou mav sustain a convene- 
ation, for it is an exclamation of joy as uell 



as a cry of pain ; it exprew>es surprise, a^ 
tonishment, rage, and, furthermore, means 
forwards^ gond^ ffood, juit 9a^ for my part, 
&c. &c. Yallah is as expressive and as Pro- 
tean a word as the Spanish rayoy vaya^ and it 
is heard quite as often. The singing of the 
Arabs reminds us also of that of Spaniards, 
and, like that, is inharmonious to our eare. 
The Mnkeriy wlien in good-humour, sang all 
day, — that is to say, they gave out with ail 
their strength of lungs a wild and loud con- 
tinued sound, which really gave you the notion 
of men in miserv, rather than in a state of 
enjoyment. If they passed from song to soog, 
tli«' ditferencc in the tones was very trifling. 

The abstemiousness of these people put me 
to sham(^ I pri<ied myself u|K)n having been 
moderate to a miracle upon this voyage, and 
yet all that I nH]uirefl I had in abundance, 
and of the best ; so that, after all, my virtuous 
abstemiousness consisted in the absence of 
variety. The Mukeri, walking daily from 
eight to nine leagues, and over a cruel road, 
lived u|>on a piece of bread of the size of my 
hand, and, when we passed a vineyard or a 
field of maize, they foraged into it, and took. 
]>erhaps, a bunch of grapes or a knob with 
them c)n their journey : this was their only 
<liet. If tliei-e is extraordinarv nourishment 

ft.' 

in the wsUer, I can understand how it is ther 
rrtpiire so little food ; for they sucked water 
up like swans, and passed no rividet, spring, 
or puddle, without enjoying it. If this if not 
the case, then must the men possess the 
faculty of camels. Every evening, empty slo- 
mach<Kl as they were, they wrapped them- 
selve.^ up in their miserably thin cloaks, beyond 
which their shivering, naked l^s protruded, 
streteheil themsel\Ts out upon the stony caith. 
and sh pt beneath (Tod*s beautiful, but icy- 
cold heaven, tfie sleeji of the righteous, from 
which it was Giorgio' x ofWce every morning 
to awaken them. They loaded the horses 
with chattering tectii, but as soon as the son 
ap]H*ared they sung until the mountains shook 
again. A t times, one or another of them wooM 
run some distance on, to get repose before 
our coming up. This he effected by squat- 
ting down upim his heels : so sits the Arab ; 
with legs ero8s<Hl under him, sits the Turk. 
Tin? former I conceive to be the more uncom- 
foi table mode of the two. 

At our last bivouac at the Khan Murad^ 
I stared with open eyes at the twofold dex- 
terity (»f our *SV/.v. He sat upon his heels, 
and, in this position, wrote upon his led hand, 
with pen and ink, the account which he had to 
pivsent to his master in Beyrotit, I wastndy 
astonished at my Arabian scribe. With us, if 
a young man attains such skill, he sets up 
for an autluu- immediately. Here he remains 
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a mule-driver. This healthy self-judgment 
says much for the Arab. However, he is said 
not to carry it' out in all points; on the con- 
trary, he is excessively vain, and thinks him- 
self infinitely superior to the European. He 
believes that the European can teach him 
nothing, so he learns nothing, although his 
talents render him capable of much. Thus 
it is hard to live amongst them; and to be 
dependent for workmen, servants, and the 
like, upon a people who think they know 
every thing — M'iil do notliing, and desire only 
to turn the Europeans to their own advan- 
tage. All this I hear ; of course I know no- 
thing from experience. In consequence of this 
difficult dealing with the Arabs, daily life 
becomes to a European (until all -equalising 
Cttstom remedies, in part, the evil) one series 
of tnnoyances, — a battle with grievances, of 
wfaich he has no conception in his own 
country. 

Prau von Wildenbruch, who, brave and 
amiable, has learned to overcome her troubles, 
and to preserve besides her impartiality and 
candour, has recounted to me many facts which 
must render the management of a household 
sadly laborious. I was surprised to hear that she 
procured her little daughter's shoes from Malta, 
as the nearest place that furnishes serviceable 
goods. And so it is with every thing; and 
yet coming from Damascus, Beyrout appears 
highly civilised. A small European society 
18 formed by the consuls. Twice every month 
steam- boats arrive with tolerable regularity, 
bringing letters and new8i)apers. Other ves- 
sels, particularly English and French, bring 
intelligence and people from other countries, 
and place them in intercourse with the 
consular society. There arc two hotels in 
which travellers find accommodation ; and, 
from European merchants, one may procure 
many things required for more distant travel. 
For a long residence, something more than I 
have described is required to satisfy our 
wishes in xespect of society, intercourse, life, 
and movement ; but, being here for a second 
time, I am struck with what I see. Beyrout has 
a happy position and a healthy climate. Amidst 
bad roadsteads, this is one of the best ; and 
if in this respect Alexandretta has the advan- 
tage over Beyrout, still the climate of the first- 
mentioned place is so cruelly unhealthy, that 
a very few days suflUce to make a whole ship's 
crew sick of the fever. Beyrout, according 
to documents, b at least as old as her neigh- 
bours, Tyre and Sidon, for the Bible cites it 
under the name of Berytus, To-day we 
wandered about the city. Judging from its 
present appearance, one would never suppose 
it to be so ancient. It is in the fortress style 
of the middle ages ; every house is a small 
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fort for Crusader or Saracen, where defence is 
secured in the tower above, and where inter- 
nally between the towers light and air may 
be enjoyed and life carried on undisturbed. 
Whatever may have been the time at which 
Beyrout was built in its present form, it must 
have been a precarious and unsafe time : so 
say the people now ; but if such were the case, 
it must not be forgotten that the period was 
also one of perfect individual freedom, as 
these very houses testify. 

We afterwards walked round the camp, 
which is permanently fixed before the gate 
and the house of the Pasha, serving as bar- 
racks for the Arnaut troops here. The hand- 
some, slim, well-formed soldiers, have a per- 
fect consciousness of their splendour and 
beauty, and understand how to wear the some- 
what theatrical Palihara costume, the ample 
white fustanella, the gold-embroidered jacket, 
and the broad girdle, with jataghan and pis- 
tols. One planted himself directly before us, 
and turned himself slowly round his axe, like 
a statue upon a movable pedestal. But if 
such a young barbarian may not be a little 
vain of his beauty, whither in the world shall 
poor vanity resort with a good conscience? 
Here she seemed quite at home. Whence 
these men get their nobility of department, 
their elegant gait, and graceful movement of the 
arm, is inexplicable, if you stand up against 
the differences of races ; which I do not. I 
believe that Nature has the right and power to 
endow her creations according to her good 
pleasure, and to favour, if she will, a whole 
race of men, as well as an individual. In 
savage, or half-savage conditions, the impress 
of races is transmitted from generation to 
generation; and the descendants of the victors 
in the Olympic games have inherited nothing 
' from their forefathers but the form and figure. 
' Beneath the hand of civilisation the stamp of 
race becomes quickly defaced, yet, fortunately, 
not altogether! Somewhat of the peculiar 
endowment still remains, internally or exter- 
nally, which gives assurance that man is not 
entirely a work of art. 

And now, Clara, adieu I From whence I 
shall next write I know not. Mount Carmel 
is our present goal; but it is a four days* 
journey from this. We may find time, per- 
haps, on the road. 
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LETTER XXV. 

FROM CARMEL TO MY SISTER. 

March to Sidon (Saida^— Emir Beschir— Lady Hester 
Stanhope — ^Tyre (Tur) — Pleasure of Eastern Trarel — 
Saint Jean d'Acre (Acca)— The Little Bdram— Con- 
Yent upon Mount Carmel. 

Convent of Mount Carmel ^ October 25, 1843. 

Ah, no ! dearest Clara, that was quite im- 
possible. After a long day's journey on horse- 
back, in the burning heat of the sun, one is 
biit too glad at eventide to stretch the weary 
limbs upon a mattrass, and to eschew all 
writing. Else had I abundance of time ; the 
journeys were short — but I lacked the good 
disposition. How it is I know not, but this 
journey has fatigued me more than the greater 
one to Damascus. Perhaps the horse is to 
blame; perhaps it is the fault of the heat, 
which does not abate even during the night. 
I am in one constant perspiration ; and, being 
unused to such demands beneath the austere 
sky of my native country, I become exhausted. 
All is heavenly here I Upon a promontory of 
the sea, the monastery is situated, 600 feet 
above the water's level. Oh, how different 
the air to that below on the burning sand of 
the coast, or in the withered heath country ! 
Without keenly cutting, it enlivens the blood, 
and steels the nerves. We arrived here this 
morning, at half-past ten o'clock ; and, although 
there is actually nothing to see — so little, that 
the dragoman proposed simply that we should 
breakfast above, and then proceed — we shall, 
nevertheless, remain here to-morrow. This is 
the first time, during my whole journey, that 
I have said, with positive joy, " Oh, we will 
stay another day, here I *' This is the first spot 
upon which I have felt pure, unmingled happi- 
ness. It may be the wondrous majesty and 
loveliness of nature, or the calm, bliss-bringing 
tranquillity of the convent, or the soil of the 
Holy Land, and the thought of standing on 
its threshold, — or the delight of having thus 
far happily accomplished our pilgrimage, I 
know not what, — but certain am I, that here, 
upon Mount Carmel, there b joy and beauty 
unequalled at the Bosphorus, upon Libanon, 
and in Balbek. Here would I build a hut, if 
the world were open to me ! Here can I un- 
derstand the feeling which estranged Lady 
Hester Stanhope, of wondrous memory, from 
her country, and withdrew her from it for 
ever. My ancient predilection for monasteries 
returns, and I feel that blessed is he who but 
passes by, and far more blessed he that remains. 
My friends, the monks, do not at all look like 
holy men, but honest and homely as they 
are, following their calling, and fulfilling 



their duties without looking to die right or ; 
left. One is a German, a Bavarian from the 
vicinity of Aschaffenburfff who^oralong time 
resided in the Carmelite Convent of Penitents 
at Wurzburg (which, if you remember, we 
once visited together), and was afterwardt 
sent to Bagdad, and thence to this place. I 
must honestly confess to you, that my couo- 
tryman does not very much please me; he 
looks as if he had carried on a too long 
acquaintance with the Bavarian beer of ha 
youth. This monastery is the only one in 
Palestine that does not belong to the Fran- 
ciscans and to the connexion of the Terra 
Santa, in as much as remote tradition has 
made Mount Carmel the cradle of the Car- 
melite order. In other parts of SyricL, in £f- 
banon, in Bagdad, and even in distant India, 
the Carmelites have their monasteries, pardy 
for the spiritual care of resident and travelling 
Catholics, as houses of refuge and maintenance, 
and partly to serve as stations for missionaries. 
I asked the father prior if tlie conversion of 
the Hindoo was really carried on with success: 
and he was honest enough to answer, <* With 
very little; but,'* he added, ^' as far as the litde 
children are concerned, who, according to the 
custom of the country, are exposed in great 
numbers, to perish miserably, the presence of 
the missionaries is of the greatest advantage; 
for if one of them beholds a poor, exposed, 
half-dead, little creature at the corner of the 

street, he " picks it up, takes it home, 

nurses, and brings it up. Is not this what you 
expected to hear ? Far from it, he '* baptises 
it ; and now the child has the advantage of 
enjoying eternal bliss in Paradise, without any 
difi[iculty whatever.** I stared at the good 
prior ; but he spoke with perfect artlessneis. 
He really believed that such children had 
received an inestimable favour. To believe 
that our Heavenly Father has a better place 
for the undeveloped little soul of a baptised 
child than for that of an unbaptised one, I am 
afraid, it is almost necessary to become a bro- 
ther of a convent, whom strict observance 
teaches to set^brm above every thing. This 
very subject lay so near to the heart of the 
prior, that he once asked to be sent himself 
to India, But for such missions the general 
of the Order has regard rather to the capa- 
bilities than to the personal wbhes of the party 
concerned. At breakfast, I made the acquaint- 
ance of the fathers ; and they afterwards escoit^ 
ed us around the monastery, as £ar as we were 
permitted to go. The church is a beautiful 
Greek cross, lighted from above, and with a 
cupola vault ; but the paintings are hideous, 
and the miraculous image of the Virgin Mary 
of Carmel, over the high altar, is a dreased-up, 
ugly, wooden doll. At present I am sitting in 
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mj room, whose lofty, broad, well-grated win- 
dow opens to me an unbounded prospect of 
that marvellous sea, upon the shores of which 
I have journeyed from BeyrwU hither. 1 was 
warned that my journey would be tedious. I 
did not find it so, although it was devoid of 
striking beauties. From Beyrout to Acre is 
three short days' journey, during which you 
find yourself constantly in a plain between the 
sea on the right, and the lower mountains of 
lAbanon on the left. These mountains soon 
pass away into the distance, so that the plain 
forms a broad tract of country, and now ap- 
proach the shore, touching the sea, as it were, 
with a finger, and forming promontories, over 
which the road clambers. Altogether the Li- 
hanon levels so gradually away, that, at Acre^ 
H has declined into hillocks. And so it ter- 
mioAtes. The broad plain of Acre^ through 
which some rivers run into the sea, separates 
lAbanon from CarmeU and was the boundary 
of the ancient Promised Land — promised and 
given by Jehovah to the descendants of Abra- 
ham. It lay between Libanon to the north, 
the sea to the west, the Arabian desert to the 
south, and the Jordan and Dead Sea in the 
east. That which the Israelites called the 
Promised Land, and Christians, on account of 
the life and death of our Saviour, the Holy 
Land, has entirely lost these ap])ellations, 
as well as its other name Palestine; it is 
now generally taken in conjunction with the 
neighbouring countries in the north and oast, 
and called Si/ria. All my thoughts are 
already' in Palestine ! It is difficult to carry 
them back to Beyrout, We quitted that city 
on Sunday, the 22d of October, at eight 
o'clock in the morning, rode first througli 
plantations of mulberry -trees and a grove of 
pines, then along a deep tract of sand which 
the sea had inimically deposited upon the 
coast. After a few leagues sand and planta- 
tion cease, but a good vegetable soil remains, 
for which nothing is required but culture, to 
make it most productive and blessed ; for, with 
the exception of some stony promontories and 
some sand -tracts, there is no part without 
plenty of water. We had frequently to ride 
through rivulets, not very considerable at pre- 
sent, although, during the rainy season, they 
become streams which impede your progress. 
They meandered between high oleander bushes, 
thickly covered with glowing red blossoms, 
and looking magnificent beneath the deep blue 
of heaven. The road was rough and steep 
over the promontories ; at other times, it was 
commodious enough. Upon our right, vessels 
were sailing here and there along the clear, still, 
blue waters, whilst, on the left, high up on the 
Libanon^ upon prominent summits, there ap- 
peared at intervals large buildings, convents 



of Christians, or castles of Druses, or villages 
belonging to both. In this neighbourhood, the 
last Druse prince. Emir Beschir^ with his 
twelve sons, had his residence, Deir-el-kamar, 
He was a tyrannical and crafty man, who, 
taking his stand upon the ancient conquest of 
the Libanon by the Druses, chose to regard 
himself as its monarch, and all its inhabitants 
as his subjects. Let a man pretend to be what 
he will, and let him have the means to support 
his pretensions, and he will soon be acknow- 
ledged. The means which Emir Beschir em- 
ployed were these : — He established the most 
friendly footing with the three religious classes 
who, inimically opposed to one another, live 
together in this region, viz. the Maronitesy 
the Mahomedans, and the Druses, In order 
to secure the friendship of the first, he is said to 
have become a Christian. He built a church, 
that he might perform Christian worship with 
them; and, in like manner, he erected a mosque, 
to celebrate the religious rites of the followers 
of Islam, Towards the Druses he must have 
evinced the same liberality of sentiment ; for 
he was styled by them their "great emir," 
their prince of all Libanon. W^hen Ibrahim 
Pasha conquered Syria, in the year 1832, 
and ruled as viceroy of his father, Mehemet 
Ali, Emir Beschir submitted to him; and 
afterwards, in the year 1840, fell with the 
Egyptian government in Syria, when the Eu- 
ropean powers found it expedient to expel from 
the country the potent vassal of the impotent 
Porte. As the Emir was on the point of de- 
serting Ibrahim Pasha, and of going over to 
the Grand Seignor, he was sent off to Malta ; 
and he now lives in Constantinople, an old 
man of eighty years. His twelve sons are 
scattered abroad, and his castle is falling to 
ruins, as is that of Lady Hester Stanhope, also 
situated in the mountain above Sidon, This 
lady has left no good remembrance behind 
her. An enthusiastic character, such as hers 
must have been, is seldom directed towards 
one strictly clear aim ; and this is necessary to 
save it from folly. In the world, in the smooth- 
ing-down intercourse of men, knives come of 
themselves for the removal of such excres- 
cences. The complete retirement into which 
she threw herself, when, after Pitt's death, 
whose niece she was, England and English- 
men became insupportable to her, is the soil 
upon which she properly flourished. Her 
oddities seem to have degenerated into mono- 
mania. She lived in expectation of a Maho- 
medan Messiah. Many strange things are 
related of her. Once she caused a courier 
who had brought her letters to be bastinadoed, 
because she wanted no letters. On another occa- 
sion, she had half the beard of an agent shaved 
off, because he displeased her; and in this state 
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she .«eot him back to Damascus. Many of the 
like stories are current ; all betraying irregu- 
larity and wildness. 

At half- past five o'clock we arrived at 
Saida, the Sidon of the Bible, which is 
no longer famous for its purple, as in the time 
of the P/icenicianSy although still famous for 
bananas, which luxuriate in its gardens. The 
Arabs are so fond of this fruit, that they be- 
lieve it to be that which tempted Eve in Para- 
dise; and, in the bloom, the form of a serpent's 
head is said to be still distinctly discernible. 
We pitched our tents before the city-gate upon 
the firm, clean sand of the coast, between the 
sea and large gardens of olive-trees, which 
were bordered by tamarisks. It was glorious 
to be cradled to sleep by the solemn lullaby 
with which the sea keeps watch during the 
slumber of earth. Let the weather have been 
as tranquil as possible during the day, after 
sunset the waves begin to beat high, up upon 
the shore, and at night, in spite of a profound 
stillness in the air, they will moan and roar 
like an organ from another world. I would 
ever sleep upon the strand of the sea, not 
doomed to hear, if I chance to wake in the 
night, those dismal, haunting, crackling, and 
whispering noises of animals, draughts of air, 
and heaven knows what besides, all of which, 
at such a time, have gone far to strengthen 
one's belief in ghosts. I am not superstitious 
in respect of spirits; yet once let me hear 
that creeping, crawling, and groping, and, as 
they say in tales, my blood freezes immedi- 
ately. On the sea -shore, you awake, and 
find it impossible to think of ghosts. The soul 
is conscious only of one good, gntat, and pow- 
erful Spirit. Every thing was in the greatest 
activity about us, whilst we were preparing 
for departure at sunrise on the following morn- 
ing. On our left, sheep were slaughtering; 
on our right, elegant laces of yellow silk and 
cotton were being twisted ; women were com- 
ing with their pitchers upon the left shoulder, 
to draw water from a particularly good spring 
in our vicinity ; whilst children were running at 
their side gazing curiously upon the strangers. 
In this everyday suit, carrying on business and 
trade, did the once proud Sidon present her- 
self; she who had been a queen amongst the 
cities. Her site is beautiful. Like Bet/rouiy 
Tyre, and Acre, she advances into the sea 
upon a small projection of the coast, whilst a 
bridge conducts to her ancient castle, which 
is built upon a crag. We roile forth between 
the city and its gardens ; and, as soon as we 
had led the latter behind us, arrived at a 
burned-up heath-land, which must, however, 
be very fruitful at the proper time, after till- 
age and the autumnal rains. To my regret, 
we continued all day upon this soil, at some 



dist-ancc from the sea, often riding through 
rivulets, which were always lined with bloom- 
ing, oleander bushes. Across one of these a 
decaying bridge was thrown, fonning a pretty 
ruin amidst the pleasant bushes. It might 
have been the Leontes, which, coming from 
the plain of Balbeh, had seen at its origin the 
ruins of the Temple of the Sun. In the vici- 
nity of Sur it flows into the sea. Sur is the 
ancient Tyre, " Ah, who has ever been so 
tranquil ui>on the sea as thou, oh Tyre !'* says 
the Prophet. We passed the tranquil city, 
which looked melancholy and abandoned, 
without the usual green adornment of Syrian 
cities ; and I must acknowledge that a gazdle 
interested me so much, that my gaze was 
chiefly directed to the lovely animal, and Tyre 
received but a side-glance. It was the fint 
time that I had seen a gazelle in a state of 
nature. She slipped away like the wind, 
stooped, and, after a time, sprang up again, 
and darted on, now in short leaps, now, like 
an arrow, shooting forwards at full length, 
exqubite in fonn, beautiful in motion, resem- 
bling the roebuck, but far more delicate ! The 
])0(*ts of the east borrow a thousand graces 
from the gazelle to adorn the beloved one; — 
the large soft eye, the lightsome step, the de- 
licate foot, the graceful movement, all truth- 
fully describe the fair gazelle; not so truthfully, 
however, the fair Arabian women. 

We rode a league and a half beyond Tyrt, 
and stopped at a \'illagc, whose principal build- 
ings consisted in a large khan and a water- 
milL The stream which urged the mill wa« 
of excellent clear water, such as is not always 
found here. It was possibly from its bed that 
the sand was taken for making the glass u 
which the Phoiniciaus displayed such skill 
Foreign nations supposed tliat such sand could 
l)e procured only from water near Tyre^ until 
it was dis(H>vered that any other was available. 
In the village, our people got into conversatioD 
with the inhabitants, and learned from them 
that there were reports abroad of the insecurity 
of the roads, — of thieves and robbers. It was 
held to be hazardous to go to Nazare^ — 
impossible to reach Jerusalem. Bedouins were 
said to be making incursions round about, as 
far as Acre. A poor Arab, who poasessed 
nothing in the world but hb tobacco-pipe, 
and a white woollen cloak, in which he clothed 
himself with great picturesque effecty wanted 
to go beyond Nazarei/i^ was delighted beyond 
measure to be able to join our party, whilst 
he trembled to think what would become of 
him when we must part. The poorest wretches 
are not secure from pillage. A delectable 
story of an Englishman, which I had already 
heard in Bey rout, and regarded as a fable, 
seemed here to acquire an air of probability. 
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This unfortunate fellow, it appeared, had joined 
a caravan coming from Jerusalem^ but had 
committed the imprudence of lingering alone 
behind it He fell into the hands of robbers, 
and was plundered to an extent that rendered 
his return to Jerusalem highly difficult; for 
the only article of dress that remained to him 
was his hat, of which the Bedouins could make 
no use. However, in this state of nature, with 
his hat on his head, like a king of the savages, 
he was forced to begin his retreat. Always 
bearing in mind Italy, Spain, and Palermo, 
where it Is said robbers swarm,- and yet where 
I have never lost a pin, — ^1 had, and still have, 
the greatest courage, where information is sus- 
pielons. Our ^^seis,'* the rich man, as I call 
mokf was in despair. To him belong the four 
flnfes which bear our dragoman and the bag- 
gage; a fifth is his, upon which he rides him- 
adi with a pipe a yard long, and a turban on 
bis head as big as a bomb ; and an ass, too, 
ealb him master, upon which his servant rides. 
Behold all this wealth exposed to imminent 
danger ! It must be confessed that the '* seis" 
generally maintains the self-conscious and sub- 
lime deportment of a gentleman well to do — 
especially of an evening, when he portions out 
the rations for the mules ; but once let tales of 
robbers be the subject of discourse — and, at 
present, the people talk of nothing else — and 
he loses all gravity and decorum, and becomes 
all excitement about measures of safety and 
precaution. You must remember that we live 
-—masters, seivants, uiukeri, horses, and asses 
— ^in the closest possible vicinity ; by day, 
riding next to and behind one another; by 
nighty all huddled together in the small en- 
campment : so that I have abundance of time 
and opportunity to study ihefaits vt gestes of 
our rich gentleman, who amuses me right 
royally with his faint-heartedness. Up to the 
present moment, I have not displayed the 
white-feather. Should the time come, 1 will 
honestly confess the weakness. 

Life was gay enough at the water-mill. Tra- 
vellers, upon stately horses with party-coloured 
saddles, came shortly after us, and deposited 
themselves upon carpets, which they spread 
out close to the khan. The negro slaves led 
the horses about for some time before they 
gave them to drink. Poor travelling pedes- 
trians had also arrived, who, squatting them- 
selves contentedly down upon their heeb, 
dissipated with gossip the time before sunset, 
when they might venture to refresh themselves 
with a pipe and a bit of bread. Our tents 
formed the third group ; and discourse passed 
from party to party ; for the Arab is sociable 
and talkative. Upon the road they call to one 
another from the greatest distance, and talk as 
long as the voices continue audible. At the 



place of rest, they are all the more chatty. A 
gay house of entertainment, that, dear Clara I 
in which you find together all kinds of people, 
and behold their customs and usages. Such a 
sight have you not at home ; no, not even if 
you pass a life in inns. There is no scarcity 
of travellers,— on the contrary ; but you be- 
hold them only as they gravely sit and eat in 
rank and file. If they lay aside the table- 
napkin, it is to withdraw, hermit-like, into 
their chamber. From pure education and the 
habits of good society, we entirely lose the 
habit of holding intercourse with one another. 
And, in spite of the trouble we take to sepa- 
rate ourselves, that we may keep free from 
disagreeable contact, we fall short of our object 
at last ; that object being to obtain a certain 
distinguished position amidst plebeian doings. 
Here the thing comes to pass as a matter 
of course ; for here journeys are arranged upon 
a grander and more extensive plan than upon 
railroads, where you are transported from 
place to place as if in a wheelbarrow. Lately 
I sang a hymn of praise to railroads — ^to-day 
I do the contrary ; and so we may proceed in 
all things, according as we render prominent 
the advantages or disadvantages of the thing 
in question. Since railroads, in the spirit 
of the age, ane accounted advantageous and 
expedient to commerce, punctuality and eco- 
nomy of time (the soul of business) are com- 
bined with them ; and there are moments when 
one values these above all other things. But 
there are moments, likewise, in which the 
enjoyment is felt of going through the world 
in proud independence ; and such are predo- 
minant with me. At such times a railroad is 
an abomination, and delight in travelling seems 
to be no longer possible. Behold the difier* 
cnce I In Europe, shut up and imprisoned in 
a heavy carriage, in which you cannot see, 
hear, or think, amidst a deafening noise, you 
rush over from thirty to forty miles (German) 
in a day, and find yourself, towards evening, 
deposited at an hotel. In the East, you ride 
upon your good horse, in the fresh air, under 
the free canopy of heaven, perhaps four or 
five miles daily, and you say, " Now, we will 
breakfast at this brook;" or you stop the 
caravan, to pluck some oleanders and place 
them in your hat ; or you dismount, to inspect 
closely the wondrous movements of a sea- 
spider, running backwards, forwards, side- 
ways, — always like a machine ; or you say, 
Here will I rest, here drink, and now go for- 
ward ; in short, at any moment you may do 
just what pleases you. You are free; and in 
that lies the charm. Railroads confine my 
faculty of volition, whikt they oppress my 
imagination. Perhaps I am a gainer by this 
circumscription ; but in this point I do not 
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wish to be tutored, however much I may gain 
by the le»soD. It is, indeed, shocking, that, 
in Europe generally, individual:^ arc requiied 
to undergo the severest restraint, under the 
pretext, that, by this means, the many shall 
arrive at a nobler freedom. For my part, I 
cannot understand how tho many can gain 
what the individual loses. For, in trying 
moments, when it becomes the question, to 
demonstrate what you are, and what you 
can do, individuals will perforce advance 
from the line, take their places at its head, 
whilst the whole regiment itself, without per- 
sonal decision or action, follows whithersoever 
those lead. But, in Europe, the people will 
believe any thing. The railroad carries a man, 
with 500 others, from Berlin to Dresden, and 
back, in three days, giving him and all just 
time enough to see tiie different railroad sta- 
tions, the Briihl terrace, the picture-gallery, 
and the opera ; and, forthwith, every one is 
thoroughly convinced that he has participated 
largely in the libeiiy of the age. It is the 
peculiarity of this marrowless age, to gather 
nothing ^om freedom but an abstract idea, 
which resolves itself iuto a phrase. The E^t 
is the land of the individual. Here must each 
care for himself, or be attached to one who 
can look after others as well as himself. We 
have just acquired some adherents against the 
dreaded bands of robbers. They resorted to us 
for protection, and thereby made us stronger. 
Here have you the origin of feudalism, and 
behold me living in the middle ages ; nothing 
is wanting. I am making a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Sepulchre. I lodge in a monastery, I 
travel over insecure roads, and our travelling 
machinery is a caravan, — to which poor pil- 
grims attach themselves. 

You will hardly guess how I was yesterday 
morning awakened ! By the cry of cranes I 
How often, when I have heard their voices 
in the late autumn, and seen their phalanx 
pressing through the air, have I longed to go 
with them into their southern lands. Now 
was I with them in their winter-quarters, and 
now did my thoughts revert to the North, 
which they had so recently quitted. Oh, 
beautiful I'hought, that can fly from world's 
end to world s end, still twifler than the crane I 
Whibt the shepherds were driving their herds 
of cattle from the villages into the open wil- 
derness, and as the sun rose above the last 
heights of the Lihanoriy about seven o'clock, 
we started. We had to pass over Cap-Blanc^ 
the highest promontory on this coast. The 
road is partly made ; that is to say, the blocks 
of rock are removed from the path, which runs 
up and down in deep zig-zag: but this is 
scarcely an improvement ; for the horses have 
no firm footing upon the bare limestone sur- 



face, and easily slip, especially going down- 
hill. After this, the road became again verj 
good; the plain was undisturbed, and several 
objects of picturesque beauty presented them- 
selves at intervals: — a village amidst palm- 
trees, upon a hill near the sea; a few mighty and 
insulated columns, with Libanan in their rear; 
and, later, large plantations of orange-trees, 
looking out of place, and wild ; and, amongst 
them, the finest shrubs, roses and oleanders, 
in profusion, and a tree-like bnsh, bearing the 
sweetest flowers, half white, half red, as large 
as camelias, but with its leaves less firm. It 
was maguiflcent to behold all this youthful red 
in the midst of the vigorous foliage of the 
orange. At intervals, the sea peeped fortfi, 
and with it Acre and Mauni Carmel in the 
background; but they were soon concealed 
by downs. Next came an ancient aquednet, 
nearly a mile long. The luxuriant creepen 
had spun their tendrils completely about him, 
and he looked cheerful and venerable, save 
where he was newly built, and whither the 
creepers had not as yet followed him. As we 
approached the city, the scene grew animated. 
It was the first day of the small Beiram^ which 
terminates the protracted fast We approached 
the gate that leads to Carmel through deq) 
sand that surrounds the walls, and found there 
the entire population joyously assembled — 
men, women, children, soldiers. Bedouins^ all 
mixed together, and all very peaceable. The 
principal amusement consisted in swinging. 
Two common swings, and three Russian, were 
set up, and turned round with a rattling noise. 
The smokers sat in large circles, happy with 
the nargileh. A small boat took up such as 
were desirous of an excursion, and earned 
them out to sea for the space of ten minutes, 
then brought them back again, and the treat 
was over. Young people exercised themselves 
in jumping upon the moist, yet firm, sands of 
the shore, and some of them dexterously 
enough. The children were newly and finely 
dressed, with little gold coins in the ftir&twcA, 
and even in the silk caftan. How far the 
women had adorned themselves at the toilet 
was not to be discovered ; the white veil im- 
penetrably shut up all beauty of shape and 
costume. A veil is a graceful thing ; bat it 
must not, as here, veil every thing. In the 
midst rode some distinguished people, with 
their suite, but only a very few, and some 
Arabs upon quick-footed dromedaries. From 
the ramparts cannons were discharging. There 
was but little firing of muskets, a great sign of 
mirth with the Arabs ; and, of music, dancing, 
and singing, there was none. W^e arrived as 
early as half-past three, and might, therefore, 
have reached Mount Carmel at seven ; but I 
was tired — perhaps idle — and the motley 
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groups entertained me. We halted, therefore, 
near a khan before the gate. At sunset all 
was quiet The people returned peacefully to 
the city. The Orientals do not like to sit up 
during the night. They do so, half compelled 
by the severity of the Ramadan ; and, when 
it b over, they return eagerly to their proper 
habit of going to sleep early and of rising early. 
Yet the evening was fair enough to allure one 
into the open air. I sat for a long time before 
the tenty and gazed at my dear old friends, 
the stars. When I call them friends^ I mean 
only that I know them, as we know those 
whom we love. We cannot tell what there is 
about them, nor can we render an exact ac- 
eonnt of their qualifications, good and evil; 
but they are so constituted that one must love 
tKem ; and this, after all, is the happiest kind 
of friendship. Such an acquaintance have 1 
with the stars. I looked up to them in their 
lominous and measureless world, and they 
looked down upon me in my dark and limited 
world — how mighty the difference! — and there 
was, nevertheless, intelligence between us. 
The noblest portion of our being belongs to 
the eternal world of light. I sought the even- 
ing star, which, like the eye of love, watches 
the first and the latest. It was no longer there. 
It had probably descended with the sun. Lo I 
a large, exceeding lovely spark of fire starts 
from the solemn company, and slowly sinking, 
majestically drops into tiie sea. Utter a wish 
whibt a falling star is hovering in sight, and it 
shall be answered. So Fancy teaches us. It 
if rarely that the words come with sufficient 
speed to the lips. This sank so slowly, that 1 
had time to clasp my hands, and to pray for a 
bappy return home. What harm can the Be* 
damns do me, now that the stars have listened 
to my prayer? And God directs the stars! 
Apropos^ dear Clara, can you tell me why the 
Turkish arms consist of a star in a crescent ? 
I could not answer the question until I had 
read it in Hammer. Amongst the Byzan- 
tines of heathenish antiquity, Diana was pre- 
eaiinently worshipped as Hecate^ or goddess 
of night, and as Phosphora^ harbinger of 
morning. As Hecate^ the moon, the light of 
night, was her symbol ; as Phospkoray it was 
the mfyvnmg'S^jajCy Lucifer or PhospJwruSi which 
precedes the sun. A benign goddess of light 
was she ever. To do her honour, the Bi/zan- 
tines borrowed her symbols for the primeval 
city's arms; they were slighted by the Christian 
Byzantine emperors, but again assumed and 
elevated to the dignity of ensigns of the empire 
by the conquering Turhsy who probably knew 
little enough what they meant, and who only 
desired to give to their dominion the pa- 
tent of nobility which belongs to an ancient 
name. A goddess of light cannot well be other 



than a sweet type of the softest purity ; but 
the sweetest of all is the Persian goddess of 
light, the lovely Anahid, Her love was sought 
by the two angels, HartU and Marut^ who, in 
human form, visited the earth, which she in- 
habited as mortal woman. She withdrew her- 
self from their seductions by charmed syllables, 
which she learned from them, ascended into 
heaven, was ranked among th^ immortals, and 
created genius of the morning-star; and whilst 
the beauteous Anahidy with her lyre strung 
with sunbeams, hovers with morning-dawn 
before the starry host, the rebellious angels 
are hanging by the feet in a well in Bagdad^ 
teaching men magic, until the day of judg- 
ment. Is not this tradition as lovely as the 
star to which it gives a soul ? 

OfAcrej we only saw the walls, which lie in 
ruins in different parts towards the sea, as the 
cannon of Admiral Stopford left them.in 1840. 
You remember the famous siege ofAcrcy spoken 
of so much at the time, from its having put an 
end to the dominion of Mehemet All, Napo- 
leon had besieged it in vain during his Egyp- 
tian campaign. This was an important spot 
so far back as the time of the Crusades. It 
was taken by Frederick of Swabia, the son of 
Barbarossa, after unspeakable calamities on 
the part of the besieged. It was here that the 
victor founded the order of Teutonic knights, 
and here that he was buried. This, too, was 
the last stronghold of the Christians in Syria 
even up to 1291, when it succumbed to the 
Mahommedans. Akka is the Arabic name of 
the city, and it means '' the broken** A bay 
runs into the land between it and the promon- 
tory of Carmel, One must go round it in 
order to reach the latter. We rode to it close 
upon the strand. To the left of us were down- 
like sand-hills, which bound and protect from 
the wide plain that extends behind them, the 
inroads of the sea. We had to ride through 
two rivers ; the last is the Kison. Upon its op- 
posite bank conunences a beautiful palm-forest, 
with underwood of pomegranates, oranges, 
figs, and carobs, which extends to the town 
of Kaiffay situated at the foot of CarmeL 
Here you ascend at first gradually through a 
plentiful grove of olives, in which pasturage is 
found for large herds of goats and oxen ; then 
you proceed higher, upon the bare, chalky 
mountain-side, although upon tracked roads, 
until aloft you arrive at the monastery, which 
lies stately and secure upon a mountain-shelf. 
The fathers congratulated us upon having 
escaped every unpleasant accident The road 
is reckoned unsafe; and we ourselves saw 
single armed Bedouins stealing amongst the 
downs. Our train was probably large enough 
to frighten them, and to dissuade them from 
an attack. To go from this along the coast. 
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by Jaffa to Jerusalem^ is said to be impos- 
sible, the whole region being a desert tract, 
in which the Bedouins are often fou«d lurking, 
So, the day after to-morrow, we set out for 
Nazareth, not in perfect security, and thence 
our pilgrimage leads us to Jertisalem, From 
Nazareth I shall write. Fare thee well a thou* 
sand times ! 

LETTER XXVL 

FROM CARMEL TO THR COUNTESS SCHONBURG- 

WECHSELBURG. 

The Convent — Its Bnilding and Arrangement— The Car- 
melite Monk, Father John Baptista — A Happy Day. 

Concent vpon Mount Carmel, Tkurtdajff 
October 26, 1843. — Morning, 8 o'clock. 

Here I sit, in the sublimest and most beauti- 
ful of all the solitudes of nat.ure, with the sea 
before me, with the sea on my right and on 
my left Its heart-invigorating murmur sounds 
in my ears, whilst it spreads itself illimitably 
as far as the eye sees, far as thought travels, 
far as ardent longing reaches— even to the 
skies, which, far and far away, at a point that 
cannot be defined, seem to join and mingle in 
the flood. Here I sit, thinking of thee, Emy! 
Once let my heart be full, and memory invo- 
luntarily brings before me all that I hold most 
dear ; and hence, in my happiest moments, I 
have a darling assembly about me, — the hap- 
piest moments, because the richest. Your 
image steps forth to greet me here with pecu- 
liar vividness ; and it is because a day spent 
in such a seclusion as this, upon Mount Car- 
mel, would be one of the most blissful of your 
life, so potently tranquil is the spot, so much 
tranquillity does it pour into the soul. From 
mountain-heights, on the Fea-coast, there is 
much of picturesque beauty to behold ; as, for 
example, at Taormina in Sicih/, There arc, 
likewise, monasteries that are lonely, and yet, 
at the same time, placed amidst lovely varying 
scenery, as that of the Camaldoli at Naples ; 
but, in neither the one place nor the other, 
do you feel yourself at home in a solitude 
appointed by nature for a life of anchorite 
tranquillity. At Taormina^ the gigantic ruins, 
Mount JBtna, and the coast of Calabria, give 
rise to many wandering thoughts. At Ca- 
maldoli, Thought is still more disturbed by the 
sight of the richest and most luxuriant beauty 
that Italian landscape affords. Here, upon the 
rocky declivity, 600 feet above tlie sea, you 
gaze upon nothing but the infinite ocean ; and 
searching out another prospect, you disco- 
ver upon the coast of Sf/ria — Acre to the 
north, the Sl Jean (TAcre of the Crusaders, 
the Ptolemais of antiquity ; and Jaffa south- 
ward. These arc, however, only the native 



coasts ; Cannel forms a promontory between 
Syria and Palestine. Here is the sea, as from 
the Pillars of Hercules, roaring between two 
quarters of the globe over to the third. One 
is content with the Thought and the Picture. 
For very gay people there are, in truth, few 
attractions here. They would, no doubt, grow 
melancholy in this upper region. I conceive 
a sofl melancholy — serious without dejec^ioD, 
to be an enviable condition of the spirit. It 
is the precise point at which the passions cease 
to crave, iu order to aspire. It does not alarm 
me, nor, as I believe, does it frighten you. 
One can be cheerful to mankind, — as it were, 
cheerful for others,— whilst melancholy for 
one's self. To what purpose is joyousnen, 
which becomes nothing in the world but the 
unripe days of earliest youth. Mark ! I hive 
naught to say against it. Let folks be joyous 
as long as they will. I do not desire to be so. 
I love the souVs tranquillity. And how intense 
the calmness ! Calmness that seems to sus- 
pend the very motion of the heart ; calmneas 
upon which you may repose, as in a place of 
rest, in which you may sleep, indeed, the sleq) 
of peace. Oh, those moments during which 
you cease to feel yourself an individual op- 
posed to universal nature, — when you are sen- 
sible of a gradual undulation of the soul ioto 
the great spirit of the universe, of the admix- 
ture of your own being into the illimitable 
community of being. It is the dissolution of 
passion into dreamy ecstasy. It is the hoar 
of deepest beatitude — Paradise. Fulness of 
content, with no thought of any one exigeocj. 
Let such thought come, seek for satisfaction or 
contentment in some ignoble form, you awakc^ 
and are dismissed from your paradise. You 
fall from the infinite to the finite. The soul 
is humanised again. In this respect, are we 
fallen spirits — not in the theological sense — 
but simply because we have fallen from the 
higher unbounded sphere into the narrow, 
limited, and baser. 

Carmel is one of the holy mountains of the 
East, even as Mount Sinai. Upon Mount 
Sinai was tho law delivered, <* Thou shalt 
have none other gods but me." And, upon 
Mount Carmel^ was the law upheld in the 
days of the great prophet EUas, when he was 
the only priest of Jehovah, and the people of 
Israel had declined to the Syriafa worship fS 
Baal and Astarte, There did Jehovah accept 
the sacrifice offered by Elias, kindling his altar 
with heavenly fire, whilst the altars of the 
priests of Baal remained cold and dead ; be- 
cause they had other gods besides Him« And 
the furious people slew the priests. Which of 
us does not disobey this commandment, appa- 
rently so easy to obey ? Which of us has not 
idols in his heart, which he carefully cherishes 
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and tends ? Which of us does not perceive 
vith horror our false altars cold and dead ? 
Who has not felt the mighty prophet shaking 
with strong hand our imagined sanctuaries? 
In whom does there not exist the eternal con- 
test between the good and evil principles — the 
unceasing desire to go from light to darknes<), 
from Jehovah tQ^Baalf Shall I tell you why 
it IS so beautiful and invigorating on Mount 
Carmeif It is because that, to this hour, one 
and all of us have thus shrouded the heart in 
gloom ; and the heart, in such a solitude, and 
away from the world below, has courage to 
open widely and fearlessly to the light. It is 
not difficult here to comprehend the oft-recur- 
ring expression of the Old Testament, in the 
bbtory of its prophets, ^* And God spake to 
Mm." As free of the world as the soul is 
here, must it, of necessity, become, in order 
to apprehend the Heavenly voice, — in order 
to have that inspired glance into futurity with 
which the prophets were gifted. The visions 
and revelations of these mightily endowed 
spirits radiate from them as irrefutably, as 
conclusions issue from astronomers. There — 
yonder — at that point of heaven's arch, must 
there be a star, — and there is one; not yet 
discovered, perhaps — but to be revealed. Thus 
had the prophet JSlias a vision, which, in the 
symbolical language of the East, was the vision 
of the Virgin; and to this vision does the 
order of the Carmelites^ or the order of the 
godlike Mary of Carmel, connect itself. This 
order, in its origin, had neither founder nor 
statutes. Christian anchorites lived in the 
grottoes and caverns of Mount Carmely like 
JSiias of old, resigning themselves to the con- 
templation of holy things; and their great 
Exemplar was revered by all nations and the 
most opposite creeds. To themselves, and to 
Christians in common with them, he was the 
great prophet, — ^the precursor and predictor of 
our Saviour; the Persian Magi looked upon 
their own Sjoroaster as his disciple ; the Jew- 
ish rabbis say that he is occupied in writing 
the history of all ages of the world ; and the 
Mussulman believes that he continues to live 
in a celestial oasis, where are the tree and the 
fountain of life, that preserve his immortality. 
It was later that the Archbishop Albert of 
Jerusalem first gave rules to the holy inhabit- 
ants of Carmely and Pope Innocent IV. con- 
firmed them. A monastery was built over the 
grotto of I^lias, as a place of refuge against 
the monks for the Saracens, and where these 
also might receive and charitably entertain all 
pilgrims to the Holy Land. But they were 
often driven foith, and the monastery despoiled. 
When Napoleon came hither, and besieged 
Acre without taking it, he expelled the monks 
from the monaster}', and converted it into a 
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lazaretto. Upon the retreat o{ Buonaparte^ 
the unhappy sick remained behind ; and, fall- 
ing into the hands of the Turks, were put 
to death. When the monks ventured back 
to their monastery, they found nothing but 
skeletons there. They collected the bones 
in a grotto ; and, a few years since, piously 
interred them beneath a small pyramid, in 
their little garden. They are compassionate 
to the living and to the dead, to the oppressor, 
to the tormenter, and to the unknown. The 
monaster}', as it now exists, has a charming 
history, which I will relate to you, from a 
brochitre by Alexandre Dumas, He wrote it 
to invite contributions for the monastery ; and 
I have found it here. 

In the year 1819, the Carmelite monk. Fa- 
ther John Baptisla^ in Rome, received orders 
to proceed to PalesfifiCy to examine the con- 
dition of the ruins of the monastery upon 
Mount Carmely and what could be made of 
them. He was an architect. He found the 
monastery in the condition in which the Turks, 
after the retreat of Napoleon, had placed it — 
pillaged, devastated, its windows and doors 
destroyed. The monks, without help and the 
means to rebuild, had been obliged to quit it. 
The brotherhood, too, had gradually died off. 
When Baptista arrived to fulfil his mission, he 
found only one father still living, and he in 
Caiffoy on the northern declivity of the moun- 
tain. What was to be done, he soon perceived, 
— namely, every thing ; but the hoto to do it 
was not so easy ; for, just at that time, the 
savage fanatic, AbdaUah Pasha, burning with 
hatred against the Christians, was governing 
in Syria. This worthy, supposing that the 
enemy of Islam might easily convert the mo- 
nasteiy into a fortress, caused the last ruins to 
be undermined, and blown into the air. The 
Greek War of Independence followed. The 
Christians were less protected than ever in 
Syria ; and Father John Baptista, perceiving 
that, for the time being, nothing could be un- 
dertaken, returned to Rome, But the thought 
that the sacred mountain should no longer be 
a place of repose, of charity, and pious con- 
templation, — no longer a home of refuge for 
the pilgrim to the Holy Land, as it had indeed 
been for many and many a century, — that wild 
beasts, and wilder Bedouins, should house 
upon it, and render it unapproachable, — this 
thought followed the good father to the holy 
city, pained him, and would not let him rest. 
In the year 1826, the times appeared to him 
more favourable. He journeyed to Constan' 
tinopky and, by means of French influence 
and intercession, he obtained from Sultan 
Mahmoud a firman, which permitted him to 
rebuild the monastery. He proceeded to 
Mount Carmel with his license ; but, in the 
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meantime, the last Carmelite monk bad died, 
and John Baptista stood alone amidst the 
ruins, without sympathy, without a counsellor. 
There he formed the plan of the existing build- 
ing — an oblong ; in the centre, the church as 
kernel ; and round about, in the upper spaces, 
the cells of the monks, and the numerous rooms 
for guests ; in the lower spaces, magazines and 
provision-chambers of all kinds, a mill, an 
apothecary's shop — in short, every thing re- 
quired by a monaster}' in a wild country, and 
where you have to look to yourself for aid 
and very subsistence. The whole is pretty 
strongly built, — ^sufficiently so to defy, in a 
measure, the storms of the elements, of time, 
of destructive rage, and savage rapacity. The 
plan was prepared. Then came the calculation 
of expenses ; and they amounted to 350,000 
francs. He determined to procure the sum. 
The papal chair gave him no support in his 
undertaking ; he carried it out alone. In the 
spirit of holy Theresa^ the great female re- 
former of the Carmelites, confident that his 
warrant carried in itself accomplishment, with 
a calm and indefatigable zeal> which does not 
for a moment forget its object, he commenced 
his pilgrimage, in the world, and coUected 
alms, now journeying from Damascus to Gilh- 
raltar ; now from Morocco to Dublin : and, 
as often as he collected together a sum of 
money, did he return to Mount Carmel ; and 
the poor, mendicant monk liecame the skilful 
architect. Of course, he completed his work. 
An undertaking pursued with such perfect 
resignation to one idea, with such entire dis- 
regard of self and personal motive, could not 
but succeed. The monastery has already stood 
for some year<« completed on Mount Carmel, 
a house of shelter and of charity, open for 
three days* refuge and hospitality to Jew and 
Turk, Protestant and Heathen — for God*s 
dear sake. The sick may remain longer. Three 
days are fixed upon, that one may make room 
for another. Whosoever stands in need of 
provisions for his further journey receives them 
— bread and cheese, and also one or another 
article of dress. The building and fittings-up 
cost 500,000 francs; and Father John BapHsta 
begged every franc, from great and small, 
from princes and labouring- men. The beau- 
tiful marble floor of the church was given by 
the Duke of Modtna; the bells, by the King 
of Naples ; the little organ, by the queen. 
He himself, the pious architect, now resides 
here, as one of the six fathers of the monas- 
tery, but is now, alas I upon a journey to 
Constantinople ; so that I cannot become ac- 
quainted with him. But tell me, is not all 
this glorious? Hither comes a poor, empty- 
handed monk, with a full heart and vigorous 
spirit, and literally procures evriy single thing 



necessary to this most useful work. He gained 
the permission ; he made the plan ; he got to- 
gether money and builders. Within ten years 
his undertaking is completed in magnificent 
style, and in our own degenerate days, and 
within our own knowledge. This is one of 
your despised monks, upon whom the Pro- 
testant eminently looks down^ Yet with whom 
is aspiration? With whom perseverance? 
Dearest Emy^ you are a tolerably zealous 
Protestant, but you must confess that Pro- 
testantism is fearfully narrow-hearted. Into 
the hospital for the sick of the Protestant 
Sisters of Charitv, in Berlin^ no Catholic is 
received. Tell me in what Catholic hospital 
of this world such a regulation exists? 1 
know of none. When Protestantism applies 
itself to good works, an unwholesome devo- 
tional tincture accompanies its labours, fatal 
to all who happen to think differently. How 
is tliis ? Because its essence is not lore I It 
was born of the Maiuteimnce of Rights. It 
was directed against Abuse; and the battle 
for the right, even in godly things, renden 
men stiff-necked, fre((uently egotistical: and 
this narrow-hearted inflexibility has clung fast 
to it. I have no affinity with its spirit. Pro- 
testantism demands for its doctrines, views, 
and interpretations, an infallibility greater than 
ever Catholicism boasted, without possessing 
that to which the latter may at least lay claioi, 
viz., the majesty of a tradition that traces 
back two thousand years. For my own par^ 
dear Emy^ it is my misfortune that I was oot 
bom a Roman Catholic^ and that my faith is 
so fixed and immovable, that faith being aj 
own. I would be a child of God, and I find 
the churches too narrow for the reception of 
such a one, else had I long since taken mj 
place. Those who go over to a church are 
not people like me, with an individual creed; 
they are such who have a general undeter- 
mined need of a belief. There are moments, 
however, in which we desire to demonstrate 
externally the expression of an inward con- 
nexion with humanity ; and, at such times, I 
invariably address myself to the spirit of Ca- 
tholicism . A mongst the Fathers of the church 
— amongst its holy men — its pious clergy— in 
the life or the works of Saint Augut^mtt of 
the holy Theresa^ of Thomas a Ktmpu^ of 
Fenelwiy I have always met with the sympathy 
which must exist where you unconditionallj 
resign yourself; whilst, amongst Protestants, 
I remain cold as ice. At the moments of 
which I speak, it would naturally give me 
great contentment did I belong to a church 
in whose atmosphere I feel so much at home. 
There arc, it is true, Protestant missionaries 
enough in Syria and in ConstatUincple^ and 
po:?sibly throughout the East; but they lead 
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ao different a life from the monks, that, com- 
pared with them, they may be said to live in 
clover; and, as for self-denial, the very feet 
of their being married militates greatly against 
the virtue. A man who has a wife and children 
may have, and probably has at times, sublime 
and holy thoughts; but, at other times, his 
thoughts must be worldly and earthy enough, 
and bind him down to the narrow circle of 
necessitous every-day existence. The pious 
monk can give his bread to the poor and 
hungry. The pious missionary must first 
procure bread for his children, and afterwards 
for the poor; else he is a bad father. The 
Prophets had no family, and the Apostles 
none ; and, had they been so blessed, I do not 
think they would ever have become Prophets 
or Apostles. To such characters, exclusive 
anbounded self-denial of the whole earthly 
man is essential ; and, if the poor monks of 
the East fall immeasurably below the grandeur 
of these ancient worthies, still do ihev ever lead 
a toilsome, lowly, and an arduous life ; whe- 
ther they be Francisc<msy keeping Arabian 
schools, or whether, as Carmelites, they ma- 
nage the pilgrims' house, and range the East 
on charitable missions. And this painful life 
is carried on without sympathy and in lone- 
liness. They do not repose at the side of a 
beloved partner ; they do not rejoice in their 
children ; they do not dwell about their own 
hearths, according to their choice and inclina- 
tion. Ready to sacrifice themselves to thoir 
vocation, they are able also to perform great 
things — as greatasany accomplished by Father 
John Baptista, No, let me contemplate as I 
will their ministry at the side of Protestant 
efficiency, and I can but repeat the words: 
•* The soul of Catholicism is love ; and that of 
Protestantism is — take the word in its best sig- 
nification — mere zeal." Will you be candid, 
and acknowledge that I have correctly de- 
scribed the fundamental spirit of both religions? 
In consequence of temporal authority in Romey 
the papal chair has been obliged to do many 
things unauthorised except by policy ; and no- 
vhere more than in Italy ^ and Rome itself, is 
one sensible of the unseemliness which attaches 
to it, in common with every other temporal 
power. This I have always said, and am ready 
to concede. But here, at this distance from 
all earthly glory, abuse disappears, leaving to 
view a magnificent power, which fills me again 
and again with deepest reverence and awe. 
If I were a Catholic, this journey would have 
proportionally greater interest for me ; for, in 
all the monasteries of Syria^ in LibafWHy and 
in Palestine, I should behold the nurseries 
and essence of my belief; and, with joyous 
pride, I might exclaim, " I belong to your 
faith ; I will kneel at your altars.'* And, in 



truth, the latter I may still do, although as a 
stranger, and not as a child of the house ; for 
I feel myself that I am but an alien. You 
must not suppose that I am bitten by the supe- 
rior intellect, culture, or martyr-fate of some 
one here, whose acquaintance I have made. 
On the contrary, these are simple, unlearned 
men, who know only such things as are need- 
ful for their calling; and I hear nothing of 
their adventures. They are no self-created 
chimeras that 1 admire in them. It is their 
plain, their homely, and unselfish life, spent in 
self-sacrifice, without vain talk; a life that 
does not effeminately waste itself in sentimental 
self-regard, that condemns no one, and shrugs 
its shoulders at no one, but simply and honestly 
does well for the bare love of God. I find this 
all-sufRcient. The over-wise and the highly 
erudite know no more of heavenly things than 
the homeliest understanding ; and that which 
we call culture is rather a Reflecting than an 
Acting, and hence disturbs the force of action, 
instead of giving wings to it. Reflection, too, 
is an element of Protestantism; at once its 
vivifying spark and its secret, destroying fire. 
Father John Baptista had probably reflected 
verv little before he went to work ; else would 
his difficulties have shocked him. He said to 
himself, << This hast thou to do;*' and he 
did it Such people are my people. 

A tempest had passed over the water. Very 
early in the morning, the lightning awoke me, 
and the thunder attuned its deep organ voice 
to the shrill notes of the sea. A hurricane 
swept along the Mount, hurled the clouds to- 
gether, and they, meeting, discharged torrents 
of rain. So passed the day. I wrote, I lay 
by the window ; at breakfast, one or two of 
the good fathers afforded us their company for 
a short space : I afterwards sallied out at inter- 
vals, to inspect the little garden-plots; and 
now the sun descends, how beautiful I The 
light-blue sky of Syria is stretched over the 
deep-blue sea, and divided from it, at the hori- 
zon, by a streak of gold. In the centre of 
this streak, as a ruby from a golden necklace, 
hangs the fire-ball, slowly descending and de- 
scending, still beaming like a great god-like 
eye, earth-wear}% as it gradually sinks into the 
unknown world of the deep. It has departed ; 
and, like softly-screening eyelids, sea and sky 
close over it. All this do I behold from my 
window ; for one range of the apartments for 
guests looks to the north-west. The rooms 
are arched; whitewashed, as if with snow, 
extremely clean, and fitted up with excellent 
iron bedsteads, curtains, and with all things 
needful. My apartment has, further, the lux- 
ury of a sofa, and of a small toilette-glass. 
The food corresponds with the apartments; 
that is to say, it is good, clean, and plentiful ; 
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and the friendly brother-caterer places before 
strangers, with unaffected pleasure, the little 
delicacies prepared by himself. Alkermes for 
the men, and orange-peel boiled down in sugar 
for the ladies. The latter is delicious ; and I 
afforded my kind provider great happiness 
yesterday evening when I emptied the plate; 
and yet he gained nothing by my greediness 
but the trouble of again boiling down orange- 
peel for the next stranger. The garden-plots, 
of which I spoke just now, are inconsiderable, 
and consist simply of a vegetable garden be- 
fore the monastery, and of a newly planted 
vineyard behind iu There are only three 
trees — one fig-tree and two olives. At the 
present moment, a wall is erecting round the 
whole property, as a protection against the 
wild boars, wlio invade the garden, and against 
the jackalls, who do the like for the poultry- 
yard. The Bedouins, too, come, now and 
then, for goats. A tranquil and agreeable life 
fat and comfortable, as monks are represented 
to have it, is not found upon Mount CarmeL 
In other respects, these Carmelites are not 
subject to the severest discipline ; for, although 
unshod, they are allowed to sleep upon a straw- 
bed instead of upon a board. Ave Maria ! 
They are tolling the day to his repose. How 
peaceful and how clear sounds the little bell 
in the mountain loneliness and by the rushing 
waters, bearing to the (ifod of Heaven the 
evening hymu of human souls, as flood and 
wind express the song of nature. Ave Maria ! 
is a greeting of peace ; and, therefore, dearest 
Emy, I utter it to thee and all I love— from 
Mount Carmel to distant Euroj^e — into the 
heart of Germans/. Would that, with tlic 
greeting, I could communicate to you a por- 
tion of the holy calm that here encompasses 
and sustains me. Here is God, and no idob 
beside Him. No single point in my journey, 
no spot in the East, — OlympuSy Libanon^ the 
lovely shores of the BosphoruSy the pleasant 
shores of PropofUiSj rich in tradition, and 
beautiful in fable — not one has so impressed 
me as the solitary CarmeL I am invigorated 
and refreshed. So must the poor shell-fish 
feel, opening its mouth to imbibe a dew-drop. 
I shall think of Mount Carmel whibt I live I 
— " Israel to thy tents I ** 

LETTER XXVII. 

FROM CARMEL TO MY SISTER. 

Journey to and from Nazareth — Insecurity of the Road 
— Holy Places — How I contemplated them!— What 
I beliere. 

Concent of Mount Carmel^ Saturday ^ 
October 28, 1843. 

Once more upon Mount Carmel ! I am 
back from Nazareth^ and in safety, although in 



difficulty with respect to future proceedings. I 
am determined to abide here until I can learn 
what is best to do. But to Jerusalem I wiU 
go. To travel thither at present from Nazeh 
reth is impossible, according to the universal 
opinion. The Bedouin tribes are in sncha 
state of rebellion, partly amongst themselves, 
and partly against the government, that they 
lately drove back a detachment of 200 men, 
which the Pasha of Saint Jean ^Acre bad de- 
spatched to the mutinous district of Niabbttt 
in order to establish tranquillity. You conU 
not secure safety even by placing yourself 
under the escort of a Bedouin sheikh ; for his 
authority extends only to his friends, and is 
worse than nothing with his enemies ; and we 
are as likely to meet one as the other. The 
prior of the Franciscan monastery in NaxareA 
advised us to return to Kaiffay or to Smd 
Jean d'Acrey and to go from thence, in a sail- 
ing-boat, to Jaffa* The French baron , who, on 
board the steamer, spoke so much of the dis- 
tinguished relations of his wife, did so. Father 
Fredericoy the Bavarian here, gave ns the 
same counsel. But I hate sailing-vessels, and 
particularly at this season of tlie year, when 
the storms commence. And, besides, there 
are still twelve leagues between Jaffa and 
Jerusalem^ where the difiiculty recurs. My 
heroic conviction was, as we had travelled from 
Saint Jean dAcre to Mount Cartneiy and from 
Mount Carmel to Xazareihj and back again, 
in perfect safety, although always surrounded 
by a suspicious and sneaking rabble, that we 
had only to say, ** MaschaHah,"' and set out 
for Jaffa in perfect confidence. This ruh 
idea, however, met with no encouragement 
My compagnon de voyage would not alone be 
responsible for any untoward event ; the good 
lathers regarded the undertaking as impracti- 
cable ; and the *< rich man" swore that, without 
escort, he would not budge an inch — that be 
had already suffered anxieties enough — and, 
that he should hold me answerable for all the 
mules that were stolen. Nothing could in- 
duce me to comply with the latter clause ; and 
so we have used the means which we rejected 
at Nazareth* A messenger has been sent to 
the sheikh of a neighbouring village, to request 
him to act as escort, if he will undertake the 
ofiice. If he acquiesces, we are safe; so says 
the brother-caterer, who was himself under his 
protection during a period of similar disturb- 
ance. We shall scarcely get away to-morrow: 
for Arabs must have endless discourse before 
making up their minds. We must be patient ; 
but it is hard, for time is measured. During 
the last half of November the desert must be 
crossed ; for later, the weather is very uncer- 
tain. In the meanwhile, here we have been 
since two o'clock this afternoon, having ridden 
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here from Nazareth in eight liours without 
stopping, in order, if possible, to make our 
arrangements for departure to-morrow. I quit- 
ted Mount Carmel yesterday morning early, 
with a heavy heart ; a place that had interested 
me more than any other in Syria. " Peace 
be with it I" I thought, as we slowly descended 
the hill, stepping into the dull morning, op- 
pressed with clouds and sultriness. ** Peace 
be with it ! I shall never again behold it ! " 
Having reached the olive-trees below, I turned 
and gazed upon the monastery. A gorgeous 
rainbow spanned it, and " my heart leapt up." 
" Well, if not again for me, at least for others, 
it will prove a place of peace I" Then we passed 
through Kaiffa^ and along the Kison^ the 
stream that lazily flows in a deep and slimy 
bad| and does not look as if it had once rolled 
ovtf corpses. Here, in the most ancient tithes 
t^the Israelites, the prophetess Deborah sung 
a song of victory, wilder than any ever formed 
by Man's imagination. *' The kings came and 
fonght, but they took no gain of money. They 
ibught from Heaven : the stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera. The river Kishon 
swept them away. Oh my soul! thou hast 
trodden down strength ! " You will find it in 
the book of Judges. I thought of the days 
when a woman slew Sisera ; a woman be- 
trayed Holofemes ; a woman deceived Sam- 
Mm : all of them achieving honour ; so devot- 
edly was fatherland beloved. Their deeds give 
me no pleasure. Treachery may be necessary 
to save one's life. It can never be an honour. 
In women, especially, it is none ; fur perfidy is 
a weapon natural to the sex, being weak. Oc- 
cupied in the wild past, I had no thought for 
the savage present. All of a sudden, the dra- 
goman drew a pistol from his girdle, pointed it, 
and exclaimed — '< Voild dcs coquins / " Arms 
were cocked, and, true enough, there was a 
group of mounted and armed Arabs before us. 
I prepared for action too; that is to say, 1 
put my foot in the stirrup, picked up the reins, 
which, for convenience, I generally suffer to 
hang loose, and made my seat firm in the 
saddle, in case it should be necessary to take 
to one*s heels. Needless precaution ! Our 
train, to which three travellers, armed with the 
club-like shepherds' staff here in use, had 
attached themselves, was now nine men strong, 
and too considerable to suggest an attack on 
the part of those four Arabs. The fellows 
were otherwise savage -looking enough, and 
I dare say, would not have hesitated to ask a 
solitary gentleman for his purse. They now 
contented themselves, as we rode past one 
another, with asking one of our people who 
we were, and whither we were going, and then 
passed on. I took my foot from out of the 
stirrup again. Our adventures with Arabian 



hordes have been confined to this encounter ; 
but it is unpleasant to hear that others have 
been less fortunate ; for one is induced to give 
up many projects, and then to fall into a fret- 
ful humour, which interferes with all enjoy- 
ment. I suffered in both respects when in 
Nazareth. I wished to visit Mount Tabor 
and the Lake of Gcnnezaret, to which the 
Evangelists have given such interest. With 
escort the thing was possible; but the at- 
tainment of my chief object, viz., Jerusalem, 
being rendered intricate and difficult, owing 
to the great insecurity, I determined to give 
up every thing else, and, as soon as pos- 
sible, without digression or voluntary delay, 
to take the shortest road to the holy city. We 
had seen Mount Tabor already, in the plain 
ofAcca, The Arabs call it xylene/ Tbr. They 
so contract, abbreviate, and clip their words, 
that it is impossible to write down the names 
I hear. Yesterday, we came nearer to it, after 
quitting the plain and territory of the river 
KisoUy and passing a mountain ridge, which 
separates the Jordan from the sea. We were 
now in ancient Galilee. Upon the right was 
spread the quiet and extensive fields of Esdre^ 
Ion, prized for her fertility and beauty. This is 
certainly a very productive corn country ; and, 
in spring, it may possibly deck itself in the 
variegated loveliness of flowers. There is 
nothing, however, to indicate it in its present 
condition, and under the influence of the un- 
favourable period of the year. In the village 
of Geida, where we breakfasted, the only plants 
were cactus hedges, as high as trees, which 
are a kind of protection against jackalls, and 
a low thorn or thistle-like growth, which over- 
runs the whole ground, very inconveniently for 
pedestrians, and whicti they call spina sancta. 
The botanical name I do not know. Ever- 
green oaks, of short and stunted growth, cover 
the declivities, giving them the appearance of 
thinned groves. The sea has disappeared, as 
have also the warmer and more tender trees ; 
yet no high range of mountains stands out in 
roughness of character. Mount Carmel is 
1200 feet high. Mount Tabor not quite 2000. 
In this proportion are they all. You do not 
pass through a mountainous country on a 
grand scale, with broad valleys and plains, 
such as generally extend themselves at the 
foot of lofty mountains, but rather a hilly 
country, furrowed with deep dales, ravines, 
and precipices, whose lime and chalk forma- 
tion is exhibited, as, at the same time, turned 
up and washed away, so that it is of an uncom- 
monly stiff and arid character. In these dales 
and ravines, sometimes on the declivity, but 
more commonly below, are the villages or 
communities, built of the stone of the moun- 
tain, and therefore of the same colour as it. 
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They are mean-looking ; the houses being so 
many square boxes, with but few openings 
for doors and windows, and cavern -like — 
for they are low and rough, leaning often 
against the rock, or, indeed, perforating it — 
an occurrence which the chalk renders by no 
means difficult, and which its caverns may be 
said to invite. Now and then an awkward 
cupola rises over one of these boxes, or a 
heavy minaret at the side of one; this is a 
mosque. According to the quality of the par- 
ticular spot of ground, and particularly where 
water permits them, plantations appear, chiefly 
of olive-trees, intermixed with the fig and ca- 
rob, and of the vine, whose shoots run amidst 
cabbage-heads along the ground. These stand, 
in relation to the surrounding country, like 
oases to the desert. If the plantations are 
spare, they look very melancholy amidst the 
stone. Nazareth is situated in a mountain- 
hollow. Such is the position of a place, in 
M'hosc obscurity nearly thirty years wore en- 
veloped of a life destined to dispense light, 
to shower blessings such as had never before 
been witnessed upon earth. Here is the 
cradle of Christianity. Jesus of Nazareth 
was slain upon the cross, and His disciples, 
more deeply inspired by His death, which was 
yet but human, than by His life, which was 
divine, wont forth into the world; and the 
small sect of Nazarcnes^ a;? the Romans con- 
temptuously called them, became the germ of 
our entire, rich, now existing civilisation, 
which, in thclicarts of all men, from the palace 
to the hovel, seeks to unfold one and the same 
blossom, which we call love. For all that men 
do, tlu'y do from love ; and happy is he who 
has conc(?ived and laid hold of the right one. 
Ah, Clara! for 1500 years have those who 
would make a law of faith, and a science of 
love, quarrelled about the administering of the 
one, and the teaching of the other ; theologists 
have disputed whether Jesus was divine, how 
far he was so, how long, how much, — losing 
themselves in uncomfortable regions, in which 
the understanding is abroad, and the heart is 
not domesticated. I cannot conceive how a 
life such as that of our Lord c^n be looked 
upon as other than divine. The history of 
the world presents us with many lives full of 
greatness, purity, nobility, self-denial, and self- 
sacrifice. Compared with //i>, how poor and 
how small are every one of them ; how insig- 
nificant in volition, how contracted in achieve- 
ment, — here accomplishing a purpose with 
weakness, here with a stain, there again with 
a pettiness which clings to all that is human I 
Every career casts a shadow somewhere, — 
every one, but His, This, from beginning to 
end, is uniform light. Such a life is perfect; 
and perfection is the seal of divinity. His 



was the glance, penetrating beyond His own 
short life, and into the souls of men, such as 
they alone f>osses8 who have done with their 
individual self. Hence could He sav of Him- 
self — " I have overcome the world ;** and, in 
these words, has He expressed what man can 
do — should do. But, beyond this, what com- 
passion for every weakness, what solace for 
every pang, what wisdom for every narrowness 
of mind, what appeasement for all disquietude, 
what pardon for every fault, what aid and help 
for all who have engaged in the battle, and 
have not yet overcome ! Where is divinity, 
if it be not here, — here in the sublimest reve- 
lation by which God has given token of Him- 
self to mankind, the purest organ through 
whom He has communicated with it ? 

Would you know with what eyes I con- 
templated Nazareth, and how I shall regard 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem ? With earnest 
devotion, without being penetrate<l by grief, 
and without rapture. I could not do other- 
wise, and not play the hypocrite; for I do 
not regard myself as a reprobate, or as one of 
the elect, but as that which I really am — an 
ordinar}', weak creature, reminded at eveiy 
moment of her frailty, and to whom earnest 
devotion is necessary. Reckon not, therefore, 
upon my seriously criticising and subtilising 
upon traditional places and monuments; as, 
for instinco, whether Christ delivered the 
Sermon upon the Mount upon the eastern or 
western side of the mount — a species of dis- 
quisition much in vogue at the present day, 
and giving groat consideration to people who 
prefer their own speculations to the voice of 
ancient tradition. To excel in this department, 
extraordinary study, deep penetration, and, 
above all, the conviction that you are about 
to do something very useful and good, are all 
nrc<\ssary ; and, since I lack this triple lever, 
and the latter part of it especially, (finding that 
criticism is of very little benefit, is alwa}'8 
taking from, and is never giving back, proving 
this to be false, and setting up that in its place 
which, in its turn, is knocked away bv the 
criticism of another), lacking the needful lever, 
I say, I mtist leave the path of criticism to 
him whose mind disposes him to follow it 
Never, I beseech you, ask me to demonstrate, 
geographically and topographically, that such 
is the spot upon which the house of the Holy 
Virgin stood in Nazareth. Eighteen centuries 
denote it to be such : fifteen centuries ha^'e 
overarched it with churches and altars; the 
consolation, the encouragement, the peace, 
which here spring forth in humble and belie^'- 
ing hearts, environ it with an awful consecra- 
tion. Why should it not be such ? " Theres 
nothinc' in its favour but monkish testimonv,'* 
say those who contest the point. Until the 
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fourth century of our era, Christianity was 
oppressed, tortured, persecuted ; and its fol- 
lowers had nothing to depend upon but oral 
tradition, which was preserved and transmitted 
from generation to generation. Why should 
the remembrance of sites, sanctified by the 
birth, life, progress, doctrine, and death of tiie 
Messiah, have perished with these generations, 
when Christian communities in Palestine never 
perished, but remained all the more devoted 
to their holy objects, because they were ill- 
treated and oppressed ? It seems to mc neither 
unnatural nor impossible that places in close 
connexion with doctrines should, with the 
doctrines, have been faithfully preserved in 
remembrance by the Chiistians of the first 
three centuries. In such a condition, 1 con- 
edve, did Helena^ the mother of the emperor 
Condantine, the first Christian empress, en- 
robed in the Roman purple, find Palestine and 
the Christians. The afHicted were comforted. 
Their palladium was no longer reviled ; it was 
raided to honour. Thev who had retreated 
to hiding-places intrepidly came forth to light. 
They dared assemble in spots of sacred and of 
wondrous memory. Helena built churches 
and chapels for their congregations ; and, from 
that hour, they have existed, in spite of over- 
throws, in spite of decay and ruins, foes and 
earthquakes; fur from that hour the world 
turned to the Christian faith. If, in succeed- 
ing centuries, monks only have borne witness 
to the authenticity of these sites, it is precisely 
because they and the clergy generally were 
the only persons who occupied themselves 
with theology. But the Protestant clergy will 
not suffer Protestants to give credence to re- 
mote and venerable tradition, that has been re- 
tained under protection of Catholicism. They 
eome with surveying-table, watch, measure, 
barometer, thermometer, and the whole scien- 
tific apparatus of criticism', and starting with 
the idea that something wrong must be found, 
they commence their researches, and naturally 
discover much that is false, and nmch more 
that is doubtful. Whether they themselves bring 
out the truth, or establish what is certain, is 
another question. Unless they do so, how- 
ever, and that as clear and undoubted as the 
sun at noon, I cannot see what the world gains 
by their exertions. It surely has gained no- 
thing in this respect from the book written 
upon Palestinet by the American Rohinsouy 
and the missionary, Eli Smith, It made a 
noise in Germany ; and I have attentively read 
that portion of it which refers to Jerusalem 
and the Holy Sepulchre. In speculative Ger- 
numyy this mode of procedure has met with 
signal approbation ; and I myself have under- 
taken to deliver to the American embassy, in 
CanHanHnopley the pamphlet of a Protestant 



clergyman, who contests the authenticity of 
the Holy Sepulchre, without ever having been 
upon the spot. This I call genuine German 
book-learning. That much that is apocryphal 
exists in the numerous traditions, is so certain, 
that no demonstration is required to prove it. 
TaboTj for example, is not named by any one 
of the evangelists as the place where Christ 
was transfigured before his disciplds ; they say 
merely that he went with them to " a high 
mountain ; " so that it may .have been the 
neighbouring and equally high Mount Her^ 
man. Yet Mount Tabor boasts the glory of 
the Transfiguration. But what comes of say- 
ing — " You have hitherto believed this to be 
the mountain — it is wrong. Now, believe this 
to be the true one." Why, people will make 
up their minds to wait a little longer, in the 
hope that t/te truest of all will, after a while, 
be discovered ! My dear Clara, I honestly 
confess to you, that I pay no attention at all 
to the anxious calculations on the one hand, 
and to the equally anxious defence of this or 
that place on the other. I am in the land in 
which the history, so mighty and important 
for all futurity — the history of Jesus Christ — 
came to pass. I stand upon the soil which 
was a witness to His divine career. I am con- 
tent. Churches and chapels lie not so near 
my heart, that I should be rejoiced or grieved 
to see them situated three feet to the right, 
instead of three feet to the left. With these 
views, I entered Nazareth. With these views, 
I gazed upon the Church of the Annunciation, 
which, small and cheerful-looking, is built 
over the house of the Holy Virgin, slightly 
decorated, and still enclosing some ancient 
masonry, and an ancient staircase in the rock. 
In the same spirit, I contemplated the work- 
shop of Joseph, and the table at which the 
Messiah is said to have sat with His disciples — 
a coarse slab of stone. We afterwards visited 
the well, called in honour of the Virgin the 
Well of the Virgin Mary, situated outside the 
place ; a few olive-trees are placed about it. 
Some women, with their large clay amphorae, 
surrounded it, and quarrelling for precedence, 
were beginning to pull one another's hair. In 
the place itself, standing at their doors, they 
called out to me — " Signora, huona sera / 
Come std Signorita,** There were, however. 
Christian women, who, probably, were inter- 
ested in the presence of a foreign fellow- 
believer. The Mahomedan women laughed 
at me ; I asked our guide, wherefore. Some- 
what puzzled, he answered, " On account of 
my thin fingers." I could not but laugh in 
return. The Christian population, Catholics 
and Greeks, is said to amount to 1200 souls, 
and to ecjual the Mahomidans, It was formerly 
much larger; but the frightful earthquake 
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which devastated Syria^ on the Istof Januan', i 
1837, caused the death of tliousands, and 
ruined whole communes, was most severely j 
felt here. The pilgrims* house of the Fran- ] 
ciscan monastery, which afforded us shelter, j 
was erected after this occurrence, and is oppo- , 
site the convent itself, which, together with \ 
the Church of Annunciation, surrounded by 
walls, gates, and courts, looks like a fortress. 
The fathers are chiefly Italians ; but there are 
some Spaniards amongst them. The schools 
evidently spread the knowledge of Italian 
amongst the members of the congregation ; 
for both children and men greeted us in that 
language. The father prior pleased mc ex- 
ceedingly. Every monk should have his meek, 
earnest deportment, and very few possess it. 
This, his delicate hands, and his soft voice, 
eminently distinguished him amongst his breth- 
ren. He was young and handsome, like a 
picture of Leonardo, with the colourless com- 
plexion of the Lombard, and the reddish- 
brown Capuchin beard. This sounds odious ; 
but the peculiarity is Leonardo's, and the effect 
is remarkably beautiful. I saw it now, for 
the first time, out of a picture. He also recom- 
mended the return to CarmeL Three friars, 
with nothing but their cowls, were robbed be- 
tween Nazareth and Nahlus, I grew angry, 
and with European princes in particular, who 
all profess such extraordinary piety, and yet 
do not see that their subjects may make a pil- 
grimage in safety to the holy places of their 
faith. Should not France do so, as the great 
ancient protector of the Terra SanciOy and of 
all the monasteries which receive the pilgrim 
from station to station ? Could not Russia^ 
whose influence is necessarily great, by reason 
of the great ascendancy which numbers and 
wealth give to her fellow-believers throughout 
the Levant f But political considerations in- 
terfeix;, and prevent them. The Holy Land 
must be made over to the Turks, rather than 
to any other power. Annoyed as I was, I 
went to a small terrace, near the pilgrims' 
house, and saw the sun sink behind the near 
hill, and the silver crescent of the moon glim- 
mering through the rosy-red clouds of evening. 
The ill-humour passed away. I became sad, 
and cried a little. I desired so much to be at 
the Lake of Gmnesaret, or at the Galilean 
Sea. There is the home of His disciples, the 
poor fishermen, Simon Peter and his brother, 
and the children of Zebedee, who were peace- 
fully mending their nets, when He bade them 
follow Him. There is He Himself more at 
home than in Nazareth, where men denied 
that prophets of their own country are worthy 
of esteem. Upon that lake, upon its bankp, 
and upon the mountains which surround it, 
did He chiefly pass the days of His life, which 
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the Evangelists recorded. There is Tabor — 
there the Mons Beatitudinis^ where He deli- 
vered the beatitudes — there, it may be, the 
wilderness, in which he prepared himself for 
His work, and overcame temptation. AU these 
spots, consecrated by His celestial life, I shall 
not see — none but that of His death — the 
cruel JermaUm. I shall probably be more 
moved in Jerusalem than elsewhere, by the 
contemplation of His death. It has always 
seemed to me so completely in the natural 
order of events, so thoroughly suitable to the 
consummation of His mission, that Hb manner 
of death, and all its accompanying circam- 
stances, have presented themselves to my miod 
as indispensable to His life. Whosoever will 
serve mankind must sacrifice himself; whoso- 
ever loves it must suffer for it. Whosoever 
irresistibly leads on to a new condition of the 
world will triumph ; but it will be upon the 
cross. What is there in this to lament? I 
was sad, and sorrowful did I continue; and, 
when we rode forth this morning, and I saw 
the mountains beautiful and clear, the words 
of the Psalmist occurred to me, **• The north j 
and the south thou hast created them ; Tabtfr 
and Herman shall rejoice in Thy name." I 
did not rejoice at all ; not only because I had 
seen so little of Galiiee, but because I shall 
not see Samaria at all, simply Judaea; Percm 
is beyond the Jordan, and of little interest is 
Christian histor}\ Into these four provinces |i 
wan Paiestine divided at th*e time of Christ; 
and hence Herod is called, by the Evangelists, 
" The Tetrarch." In JRome, one should reid 
Tacittts; in Spain^ the romances of the Cm/; 
here, the Bible — the histories of the ancient 
kings and prophets. Such books, which present 
the character of their periods by the most de- 
cided features, sharpest delineations, and in no 
softened colours, are, in truth, to be rightly 
understood only u^n the soil that has produced 
them. In the closest connexion with the in- 
flexible, tenacious character of the Hebrew 
people, do I find the nature of their country; 
and, in these gaping caves, these naked moun- 
tains, where the eye melancholy gazes from 
the stony earth to the almost ever-cloudless 
sky, I believe I read the sad and mi^estie 
wildness of the prophets, as they moved in 
mourning garb, with the flaming sign of inspir- 
ation over the forehead, amongst a people who 
never forgets the promises of Jehovah^ ever 
claims them, and still never touches them. 

Dearest Ciara, 1 have spoken my mind 
freely ; and, I assure you, it is a happiness to 
be able to write. Paper takes your liioughts, 
and retains them firmly, as they roll quickly 
out ; and the occupation is agreeable, whilst it 
serves to dissipate effectually all ill-humour. 
It is half-past ten o'clock in the evening, and 
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. and our messenger has just returned with the 
intelligence^ that for 200 Turkish piastres — 
about IS Prussian dollars — the sheikh will 
undertake to escort us to Jaffa ; and, to-mor- 
row morning early» will he punctually appear. 
If all goes well, we shall reach Jerusalem on the 
1ft of NoYember, as the good fathers calculate. 
Ab for the dragoman, he knows nothing of the 
road by the coast; for travellers naturally prefer 
the shorter and more interesting route from 
Nazareth to Jerusalem. I rejoice that nothing 
prevents our departure on the morrow. Fare- 
well, a thousand times I 

LETTER XXVIIL 

FROM JERUSALEM TO MY MOTHER. 

fdv days' Journey — Dqmrtare from Carmel— Sheikh 
Mtdr — Tantora—The Mornings at the Sea— The 
IbringB — Roina of Cssarea — The Apostle Paul — 
Haram» Jaffa and its Environs— The Plain of Saron 
— RamU — Across the Mountains of Judea to Je- 
rusalem. 

Jeruioiem, Thurtday, November 2J, 
All-eouU* Day, 1843. 

DsARLT BELOVED MoTHER, — The pilgrim- 
age is accomplished — ^peacefully accomplished 
—and the Holy City was reached yesterday 
afternoon at four o'clock* It is a strange feel- 
ing that engrosses you, as you find yourself 
standing in a place where millions of men for- 
merly strove, with sacrifice of earthly goods, 
of blood and life, that they might pray upon 
one small spot, covered by a stone, and kneel 
at the Holy Sepulchre. What toil, what strug- 
gling, what exertion, were demanded for the 
satisfaction; and what rapture rewarded the 
pilgrim I << Jerusalem I Jerusalem V* they 
shouted afar off, throwing themselves upon 
the knee, thanking God, and singing songs 
of praise. Jerusalem! They were now at 
the goal-— in the land of Salvation. From 
the tomb of the Lord, there gushed into souls, 
languishing with thirst, a stream of forgiveness, 
blessing, peace, and propitiation; and they 
partook of the waters with the full, wild im- 
petuosity of youth. Our times have grown 
old and cold, incapable of such ecstacy ; yet 
no one is yet in a condition to regard Jeru- 
salem with an eye of indifference. I cannot 
do so; nor will I precipitate myself into it, 
head over heels. The rain pours down with 
a deluge-like force from heaven, compensating 
for the long summer drought I like to see it. 
To-day I shall not quit my cell in the Casa 
Nova of the Franciscans ; but I will remember 
where I am, and collect myself for all that I 
am to see, in the mean while giving you an 
account of my journey, which lasted four days, 
and afforded us no single adventure, although 
we had made such mighty preparations for 
17 



one. In this respect our journey is really 
ludicrous; for we are continually running away 
from an enemy, who, perhaps, is not in exist- 
ence. Twenty times did the Frenchman and 
his ^* Je ne crois pas aux tigresy* occur to me. 
But this was of no avail. I must proceed as 
if I did believe in them. 

On the 29th of October, at seven o'clock in 
the morning, our escort was actually in the 
monastery. Of how many, say you, did it 
consist? Of two men — Slieikh Nazir and his 
brother, in their own proper persons, ran 
for three days, on foot, by the side of our 
horses. Their arms consisted of firelocks, 
which strongly reminded me of Nuremberg 
toys. With these they were to strike terror into 
the hearts of the Bedouin tribes, Abugoschy 
Beni Sachr, and by whatever other names they 
style themselves. Bedouins are properly no- 
mad shepherds, who, with their herds and 
tents, women and children, wander over dis- 
tant lands, from the Red Sea to the Euphrates, 
establishing themselves wherever they find 
pasture and water, to which their main wants 
are restricted. The different tribes have cer-* 
tain districts through which they rove, and out 
of which they make war against, and depre- 
datory incursions into, inimical ones. This is 
the opinion of the fathers, who believe that 
this well-understood law is the only one to 
which they pay a voluntary submission. They 
hold themselves to be the genuine and only 
descendants of Ismael, and are very proud of 
their origin. The promise to him was, — '< He 
shall be a wild man ; his hand against every 
man, and every man's hand against him ;" and 
the promise has been accomplished in the Be- 
douins from the earliest times. They are 
chiefly Wachhabi, The reformation of Islam^ 
undertaken by Abdul Wachhaby in the middle 
of the last century, which proposed to restore 
religion to its primitive simplicity, to reject all 
tradition, and to declare many ceremonies as 
useless and unprofitable, accorded too well 
with the free course of Bedouin life, was too 
intimately connected with their character and 
existence, not to find an almost immediate and 
absolute acceptance at their hands. The or- 
thodox Mahomedans place great importance 
upon the performance of divine worship in a 
mosque. Abdul Wachhab teaches that the 
plcu^ is nothing. Now, the Bedouin, from his 
wandering life, has no mosque whatever ; and 
one is, therefore, somewhat surprised that the 
new doctrine was not developed at a much 
earlier period ; for religions and their profes- 
sors mutually operate upon one another, as, 
indeed, cannot but be the case if the latter 
are to find themselves at once urged and satis- 
fied by the former. Every tribe has a priest, 
who b called jK%afi6, and who is rather despised 
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than otherwise, if it is his misfortune to read 
and write. The Fellah, which means a settled 
countryman, is also despised; and he, in his 
turn, stands in great dread of the Bedouin. 
Our Sheikh Nazir was the chief of a robbers' 
village, and not a Bedouin, according to the 
brother caterer. He did not wear the Bedou- 
in's extremely picturesque and simple costume 
— the white shirt, the white and brown striped 
woollen cloak, the yellow heffijeh, with a 
hempen cord wound round the forehead, and 
falling over the neck and shoulders. It was 
thus that we saw some of them attired in the 
Libanon and in Damascus. He was dressed 
after the manner of the ^ro^tan country people 
in Syrioy with shirt, kaftan, and a loose gar- 
ment similar to a dressing-gown, as shapeless 
and as awkward as the European paUlot. All 
the habiliments are so short, that they scarcely 
cover the knee ; and they are, besides, faded, 
unclean, and very much the worse for wear, 
in consequence of the people's eternally rolling 
upon the ground with them, and never sleep- 
ing without them ; as for the turban, it is never 
taken off, except when it is required for a 
pillow. The red tarbuschj with blue tassel, 
forms the kernel of a turban, around which is 
wound a long and thickly twisted white cotton 
cloth. Whilst the head is so carefully provided 
for, the legs are naked. The costume conti- 
nued the same until we arrived here ; although 
I must observe, that what I have called a 
patelot is a piece of finery which, albeit pos- 
sessed by the sheikh and his brother, is not 
the property of every one. The dress is some- 
what different in the towns. Instead of the 
shirt, or over it, they wear the wide Turkish 
trouseifs, always ceasing just below the knee, 
and then stockings or gaiters, or nothing at 
all but slippers on the naked feet The last 
are worn almost universally by the common 
man ; stockings and gaiters denote already 
wealth, elegance, and distinction, and then the 
kaftan is elongated to the ankle, whilst with 
the vulgar it shrinks up to the jacket The 
most dazzling colours are selected — dark-red, 
light-blue, orange, and white. Groups of men 
thus dressed, and speaking and gesticulating 
with great animation, make a very good ap- 
pearance, although I have not been struck by 
handsome features. They are rather of a subtle 
character, and the expression at times is very 
crafty. If it become lively, either in joy or 
anger, it actually assumes an animal fierce- 
ness; but unquestionably physiognomy is 
there. Our sheikh was somewhat disfigured 
by the loss of his front teeth. Pulling out 
these was the Arabian method of escaping the 
duties of a soldier under Ibrahim Pasha, He 
could not then bite off the end of the cartridge, 
in order to load the musket So I am told. 



About eight o'clock, we set oonelres ia 
motion. I had been edified bj the tones of 
the little organ, which had accompanied the 
morning service of the good fathers ; beaati« 
ful even under unpractised hands, soundiDg 
ever as pious as a psalm. I gratefully took 
my leave of our kind friends. They had been 
in every way friendly to us, most serviceable 
and eager to oblige ; and I now strongly advise 
every one journeying to Syria^ so to arrange 
matters that he may sojourn for a day or two 
upon Mount CarmeL After we had ridden 
down to the sea-shore, we did not again qait 
it until we reached Jaffa, having no other 
landscape but the blue waters to the right, the 
white chalk rocks on our left, and before as 
the road, formed of the yellow sands of the 
strand, which, at times, was covered with a 
thick bed of the loveliest shells, now was moist, 
yet firm as & parquet, and now was so dry and 
deep, that the horses sank far above the hoof 
into it ; but, as soon as they drew their feet 
away, the ripply sands obliterated every traee 
of disturbance. Ruins appeared at times be- 
tween us and the sea ; and our night-quarten 
were also ruins. A miserably poor Armenian 
pilgrim, who was making a pilgrimage froB 
the distant Diarbekir to Jerusalem, and whom 
I took under my protection, — ^that is to say, 
whom I fed, because he had a good counts 
nance, — had already attached himself to ovr 
party at Sidon, An Arab on horseback, a 
friend of our sheikh's, and two men fioa 
Kaiffa, all of whom wished to go to Jaffs, 
joined us at the foot of Carmel; so that vt 
formed a large caravan. We met also a eon- 
siderable number of people, equestrians and 
pedestrians, armed with club-like sticks, fire- 
arms, or spears. With every new encounter 
the sheikh or his brother would run forwards 
to meet the travellers. If they chanced to be 
his acquaintance, he greeted them with a shake 
of the hand ; if strangers, he came to an ex- 
planation with them, and inquired after the 
** Arrab" (1 have never heard the people caU 
the Bedouins by any other name), receiving 
always the intelligence that they were driving 
about on the distant mountains o(Judah above. 
With these interruptions, we proceeded on our 
way in safety. Whether or not we should 
have received harm from any of these people 
had we been without escort, Heaven knows. 
I believe not. The ruins were remains of old 
fortifications. At one place, you saw plainly 
that, at one time, a gate between two co- 
lumns of rock commanded and closed the 
whole road at pleasure. Further on lay the 
ruins of Atilh, which was a stronghold of the 
Knights of Saint John, but, at present, is 
simply a heap of stones. We were disagree- 
ably surprised when the sheikh, at half-past 
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bne in the afternoon, caused us to mount a 
narrow, steep footpath of the lime-stone rock, 
informing us, at the same time, that here, in 
the viUage TefUura^ we must pass the night ; 
for that, during the twelve hours* journey of 
the morrow, we should find no resting-place 
at all. What were we to do ? To stop. The 
cetnains of an ancient castle had been con- 
▼erled into a khan, larger than the usual houses 
of reception, with a court-yard, and capable 
of being closed. Here were our tents pitched, 
and here Sheikh Nazir held a levee of hb 
lelations and friends, who surrounded and 
Minted him. Within ten minutes, twenty or 
tbirty men were sitting on their heels, gossip- 
ing and gesticulating, and he perched in the 
■udst of them, bolt upright. I ascended a 
nrinous staircase, mounted the flat roof of the 
bnilding, and looked around me. The village 
wii as bare as my hand. An extensive, un- 
enhiTated, but by no means sterile, plain, 
extended as far as the mountains of Jtulah, 
and to the sea. The precipitous rock pro- 
tected it from the advance of the sea-sand ; 
and it now served as a pasture for the 
herda. Many spots were rendered black by 
the number of the goats, whose milk is ex- 
cellent, and especially upon Mount CarmeL 
The herds of cattle, also seen in good num- 
bers, are made ^ of oxen, employed for 
field-work. There are no cows, to my asto- 
niahment; for whence come the calves? And 
no there is likewise no cow's milk. The 
night was a restless one. The space was too 
confined for the guests ; for besides us, there 
were travellers of the country in the khan, 
and amongst them two dervises, upon a pil- 
grimage to Mecca. The dogs — those night- 
vatchmen of the Orientals — were baying 
without; and, for the first time, I heard the 
whistling howl of the jackal, who sneaks 
around the villages o' nights, seeking for prey. 
Upon the 30th, I was the first awake in our 
amali encampment, urging our departure at 
four o'clock, that our twelve hours' journey 
might not, if possible, extend beyond sunset 
We set out, indeed, before sunrise, but still 
not before six o'clock; for, in the darkness 
and dawn, the packing up and loading did not 
prosper as usual. There arose, in addition, a 
▼iolent east wind, which threw every thing 
into confusion, and put out light and fire. 
Shone upon by the paleing stars, blown about 
by the storm, between waves of the sea, and 
waves of agitated sand whirling beneath the 
horses' hoo^ in the grey morning dawn, we 
proceeded on our journey. With us, at this 
season of the year, we should have been very 
uncomfortable under such circumstances ; here 
the morning rides upon the sea-shore were 
so unspeakably beautiful, that they will ever 



remain amongst my dearest remembrances. 
From Beyrout to Carmel^ I did not feel ex- 
actly well ; from Carmel to Jaffa, I travelled 
as though I were taking flight, and therefore 
not at my ease ; still I was never but in a joy- 
ous, happy frame of mind, when, in the morn- 
ing, I mounted my horse, and rode forth under 
this diamond-sparkling sky, inhaling the balmy 
early air, whilst the rustling sea ravished the 
senses with its magic murmur. It was impos- 
sible to withdraw to Thought or Contempla- 
tion. I could not attain to that. I felt only 
the vigour, the freshness, the restoring, reani- 
mating power of nature, and I abandoned 
myself to her like a fond swimmer on the soft 
waves of ocean. Oh, those blissful mornings I 
I have ever loved the Mediterranean, Her 
coasts have ever been adorned for me in golden 
splendour, against which all northern shores 
seem leaden-hued ; but here my love was pas- 
sionate. People say these coasts are barren, 
tedious, ugly. I have already told you in what 
their elements consist; but I must repeat, I 
was in a joyous, happy frame of mind. Ne- 
vertheless when, towards noon, the intense 
heat came, when, in the afternoon, the sun 
stood blinding over the sea, and the chalky 
cliffs and sea-sand reverberated its beams, the 
joy disappeared with unfailing regularity, and 
gave way to positive fatigue. And this was 
the case especially on the day of which I 
speak. For after a short time, the rocky wall 
on our left again inclosed us, and shut out the 
east wind, whilst the scorching sun at noon 
poured down, threatening to melt us. It was 
then I learnt the full value of those two Ara- 
bic words, " Bir'* (a spring), and " Mqje " 
(water), and by their means I entered into 
conversation with Sheikh Nazir, who, like a 
true knight, always kept in my vicinity. The 
conversation ended in my drinking out of his 
bottle. The baggage lingered at some dis- 
tance behind ; and wishing on no account to 
delay the train (always anxious lest we should 
arrive over-late at our night-quarters), I 
breakfasted on horseback, during a halt of 
half an hour at noon, and upon no better fare 
than a bit of bread and some goat's cheese. I 
am ^afraid you are blushing for me. First 
drinking from the earthen bottle of an Arab 
bandit, then eating bread and cheese in my 
saddle I Yes, mamma, and without a blouse 
too, and in my shirt-sleeves, for the heat 
stifled me. I know it sounds incredible, hor- 
rifying, impossible, just because such things 
cannot happen with us. But here they are 
matters of course ; and he who cannot submit 
to drink from the vessel of an Arab had better 
not come here at all, for he shall make no way 
with his pretensions to European fashions and 
customs. This is just it. Customs are difler- 
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ent; but precisely because they are customs 
no rational person can object to them. It 
is only immorality that wounds. The people 
here make their toilet of a morning with inde- 
scribable naiveti. With the most perfect un- 
restraint do they secure their garments when 
they have to pass through rivers. Their con- 
duct cannot be called indecent Whosoever 
thinks so, I say again let him not come here. 

During the latter part of the day's jour- 
ney, when we most required them, we passed 
three springs. A rim of rough stones is al- 
ways placed around the hollow. If the latter 
be small, a heavy stone covers the opening, 
to prevent the animals spoiling the water. 
<* They rolled away the stone from the well," 
often occurs in the Old Testament And the 
custom continues the same. Deeper and 
larger wells, whose waters the animals cannot 
reach, are open, and steps conduct down to them 
to enable one to draw the precious element 
Rough excavated stones and hollow trunks of 
trees, at times simply holes in the earth, are 
found close to these wells as troughs for cat- 
tle. The shepherd fills them, and patiently 
waiting for their tunis, the herd drinks ; also 
as in the days of the patriarchs. At one well 
we found a numerous herd assembled. At a 
second, another herd was approaching it, de- 
scending the sides of a rock, giving us to un- 
derstand, that above, in the neighbourhood of 
the villages, there was no water to be had. 
You cannot conceive what commotion there is 
in a caravan, when it is supposed, or known, 
that a spring is at hand, nor can any one ima- 
gine it who has not marched for half a day 
in the burning sand and blazing sun. It is 
pointed out from a distance, — the pace is re- 
doubled, — some rush forward, and when all 
arrive, the horses crowd together and push one 
another away from the trough. My poor 
pilgrim thrust his head among the heads of 
the horses, and drank out of the trough with 
them, finding no room for himself at the al- 
ready occupied well. 

In Tentura our caravan had greatly in- 
creased by the accession of people who either 
were going our way, like the Dervises, or who 
had simply waited for a large party to have' 
the benefit of their protection. Among these 
was a married couple. The wife trudged vi- 
gorously on foot in order to keep up with the 
caravan, whilst the husband, seated upon the 
broad saddle of an ass, smoked his pipe with 
all the composure in the world, attended by 
his servant, although his wife was bearing 
a bundle containing their little efiects. This 
is an Eastern custom too, and if the wife's 
feet grow tired, the tongue does not com- 
plain. It was only at one tolerably deep 
river, the water of which reached to the man*s 



girdle, that the attentive husband dismounted 
and waded through, suffering his wife to sqoit 
upon the ass ; with very little advantage after 
all, for she was wetted through in the passage. 
At the distance of a few leagues from Temiuroj 
there are heaps of rubbbh by the sea-side, in 
which you may distinguish, or imagine, walk, 
towers, and aqueducts. These are the rains 
of CaMireOj the magnificent city of Heni 
the Great, which was built in true Roman 
taste. Scorpions and jackals are said to live 
there now ; and wells and cisterns, in a stats 
of decay, render it dangerous to range about 
the ruins. We had, brides, no time to eza> 
mine them. But it impresses you poverfally 
to behold as ruins, — not single temples, pa- 
laces, or amphitheatres, but one entire dty, 
with its walls and gates, which not longer ago 
than the time of the Crusades^ was a secure 
stronghold, and the residence of an arch- 
bishop. It is now exterminated midst its fel- 
lows, and sand and sea have but to continse 
their work of destruction for a little longer. 
In the Acts of the Apostles, the whole Syrias 
coast, but especially CVesarco, occupies an 
important place. It was here that Saint Pnl 
was detained prisoner for two years under the 
Roman governor Felix ; and defended himself 
so energetically before his successor Fettmt 
and the Jewish King Affrigpa, that the latter 
said to him, '' Almost thou persuadest me to 
be a Christian." From Cm9area was Pawl 
sent to jRanMy and kept under smrveilkuut, 
although suffered to abide where he wooM, 
with a soldier who looked after him. One 
can imagine the influence which a man like 
Saint Paul must have exercised over the Ro- 
mans, who, wavering dissatisfied amongst their 
dead gods, beheld united in him the Might of 
Faith and Conviction, and the distinguished 
bearing, the dignified expression, to which they 
were accustomed, and which they loved. He 
who said of himself, *^ I am verily a man which 
am a Jew, bom in Tarsus, a city in Cilicia, 
yet brought up in this city at the feet of Ga- 
maliel" (AeU of the Apasdes, xxiL S), Is se- 
parated from the disciples, who during their 
life had practised their several handicnJts, by 
the indelible stamp of culture and education. 
People have said that he was a worker of car- 
pets. This is an error, confounding him per- 
haps with his father, who may have been one. 
A carpet-maker would not have been brought 
up at the foot of another who instructed him 
in the Law, but in the paternal workshop, ss 
the fishermen in the boat of their father. The 
elevated mind and the cultivated undentand- 
ing are as capable of deep faith as the 
homeliest nature. Paul attests the fact. And 
when in Meiita he says to the Ephesians, that 
his hands have served him, he immediately 
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adds, he has shewn them, therefore, that man 
must work* Had he at all times followed a 
trade, there would have been no necessity to 
indicate this so particularly at that time. 

To my g^reat delight the twelve hours' jour- 
ney, in consequence probably of our brave 
marching, were contracted to ten, and at four 
o'clock we reached our night-quarters, a small 
Tillage with a large mosque, called Haramy 
lying, like TenturcLj in the plain above the 
rocky wall of the coast We made the outer 
forecourt of the mosque our place of encamp- 
ment without any opposition from the inhabi- 
tants; and I have nothing more to say of 
Haratm^ save that there are ruins of an an- 
elent fortress upon a neighbouring hill, and 
that during the night the jackals howled about 
OS in most disagreeable proximity. A three 
hoars' journey on the sea-coast brought us on 
tlie morning of the Slst to Jaffoy the Jcppa of 
tke Bible. We should have been glad to re- 
tain Skeikk Nazir as our escort as far as JerU" 
mdem, but he informed us, that further inland 
he was unknown, and therefore useless to us. 
Before the gate of Jaffa^ in an open space, 
vhere a market was holding of provisions, 
eom, vegetables, fowls, and eggs especially, 
under a large turpentine-tree, his two hun- 
dred piastres and a hakschisch 'were counted 
out, besides a small matter in testimony of 
our satisfaction. A little while before, he had, 
with uncommon dexterity, abstracted a few 
e^s from a market-basket, which a woman, 
alter the custom of the country, was carrying 
upon her head to Jaffa, He was actively se- 
creting them in his capacious girdle, when he 
perceived that I was aware of the proceeding. 
Without being at all abashed, he gave me a 
wink of intelligence, returned to the woman, 
and gave back the eggs, with a caution to be 
more mindful of her basket for the future. 
He then looked at me with great self-satis- 
faction, trying to make me believe that he 
had performed a capital joke. It would not 
do, however. I knew well enough that to re- 
gwrd the provbions of others as your own is 
another Arabian custom. 

Jaffa is beautifully situated, surrounded 
by orchards of oranges, and so intermixed 
with pomegranates and vines, that many of 
the trees are lost in the foliage of the lat- 
ter. Large sugar-cane plantations extend 
far away, and single palm and tamarisk trees 
are strewn amongst them, whilst hedges of 
acacia and cactus environ them. Around 
the rude arms of the misshapen cactus, the 
vine crowds in graceful garlands. Springs 
walled in, and surmounted by cupolas, distri- 
bute an abundance of water, and help to adorn 
the landscape. You can imagine the land 
here to be the promised one, ** flowing with 



milk and honey," whilst you wish that there 
were more people to participate in the bless- 
ing. The city rises upon a hill, and descends 
to the sea. In the centre of the height there 
is an ancient castle with round turrets, look- 
ing stern and picturesque, and as if belonging 
to the middle ages. Just as beautiful, and in 
like manner ornamented with small towers, is 
the gate, before which we halted. A stately 
company, probably merchants, came out, and 
inquired of us in Italian about the arrival of 
the Austrian steamer in Beyrout ; a few Jews 
were amongst them, with a view, no doubt, to 
doing a little business. Our travelling table 
pleased them much, and one of them asked 
whether it were not for sale. I have a high 
respect for Jews, in consequence of their un- 
conquerable adherence to the laws of their 
fathers. We have no second example of the 
kind in the history of man. You find always 
that a subjugated people, in the course of 
time, adopts the religion of the lord and 
master; but the Jews, dispersed throughout 
the world, more vilely treated than hinds, 
bondsmen, and slaves, have nevertheless pre- 
served their faith against both Christianity 
and Islam. Thb demands my respect in the 
same degree as their paltry spirit of trading, 
which cannot see an article without affixing 
its value, compels my contempt After the 
dragoman had procured the bill of health 
which is demanded of all travellers at the gates 
of Jerusalem^ and at the same time tranquillis- 
ing intelligence respecting the state of the road, 
we again rode forth. It was ten o'clock. We 
passed at first through a long tract of the lux- 
uriant gardens. The lemon-trees bowed be- 
neath the weight of the golden fruit We 
bought a dozen of them for half a piastre. 
The pomegranates were reddening; the ba- 
nanas were ripe; upon some of the palms 
hung clusters of dates. Writing from Mount 
Carmel, I said, Upon the road to Nazareth I 
can conceive the wild melancholy of the an- 
cient prophets. Here, dear mother, I under- 
stand the soft glowing voluptuousness of that 
sublime song, wreathed like a dazzling fragrant 
rose in the wisdom's crown of the wisest of 
kings. Where the gardens cease, the wide 
champaign (which extends along the entire 
Syrian coast, now broader and now narrower, 
as it wends its way between the sea and the 
mountains) begins. Here it was formerly 
called the Plain of Saron. We now left the 
sea in our rear, and, for three hours and a 
half, rode inland, as far as the small town of 
Ramlay having continually before us the moun- 
tains of Judsea, across which you pass to Jem* 
salem. The plain consists of fertile arable 
and pasture-land. Solitary turpentine- trees, 
sometimes a spring, here and there a burial- 
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place, are scattered over it. <* And in hea- 
venly mourning, Sarona I thy roses no longer 
are blowing." The words occur in a poem of 
Becbstein, and they have kept their place in 
my memory on account of their melody. I 
have now learnt that they are true. In this 
plain Ramla is situated. Its look is thoroughly 
oriental, unlike the cities of the coast, which 
have, more or less, the warlike aspect of the 
middle ages. In Beyrout this character is 
most emphatically impressed. Here you find 
only small, low, open, white houses, with flat 
roofs, around which, coarsely pierced galleries, 
cupolas, minarets, and terraces run, then ruins 
with palm-trees bending over them, and then 
again, the monstrous cactus placed as a wall 
of protection in the breach of a wall of stone. 
A lovely ruined tower, a stranger from the 
West, fixes the attention in this, in other re- 
spects, purely Eastern picture. It is called 
" The Martyr Tower," in conseqiience of the 
destruction of many Knights Templar here 
shortly before the Crusaders quitted the Holy 
Land. The tower formed part of the convent 
whose church has been converted into a 
mosque. The church of the Knights of 
Saint John met with a similar fate. In an 
architectural point of view, abstracted from 
every other, there may be much that is inter- 
esting hidden from the sight, for the Turk 
sits over everything like the griffin over trea- 
sures ; he guards them, it is true, but knows 
not how to estimate them. A monastery of 
the Terra SarUOy whose pilgrims' house was 
founded by Philip the Goody Duke of Bur- 
gundy, and an extensive Greek convent, re- 
ceive the pilgrims who still, at Christmas and 
Easter, flock in crowds to Jerusalem. Whilst 
we were looking about us a little in Ramlay 
we were, in our turn, called Nazarenes and 
Hadjiy that iSy pilgrims. I declined putting 
up at the monastery, which would have delayed 
our departure at least for an hour. I regretted 
that we had to waste our time in RanUa at all, 
and having to join a caravan which was to start 
at two in the morning, we should but have 
caused a disturbance at the monastery had 
we alighted there. Instead of our offending, 
we were disturbed, for the report of fire-arms 
did not cease on the plain during the whole 
night The people, who took it in turns to 
watch, and << the rich man," who also was a 
kind of griffin, maintained that we heard rob- 
bers. Whenever there was a pause in the 
firing, the dogs filled it up with furious bark- 
ing and desperate howling. It was a hideous 
night, and in the middle of it there came the 
intelligence that the caravan was not prepar- 
ing for departure. We waited for it in vain 
for an hour or two, and towards morning, as 
the firing ceased, attempted to sleep. At five 



o'clock, nevertheless, we were ready for the 
journey. As I stepped from my tent beneath 
the thinly veiled sky of night, already touched 
in the east by the pale streaks of dawn, I 
perceived the stars, all bright, and, as it 
were, fixed above me ; and one, exactly over 
me, for which I have an especial love, be- 
cause I know it well from its constancy, 
although I am ignorant of its astronomiail 
name. I rejoiced to see it. I thought of the 
Magi, who, from distant ChaUUBOt were led on 
to Bethlehem by a star. There is not a sod 
but follows a star, too often, alas I obscured 
by the mists of earth, but which, whensoever 
it beams exactly above us, brings us happiness. 
The star attuned me to confidence, and Ramh 
is not so far from Jerusalem as OkaldaiL 
My heart fluttered with expectation, as we, 
towards six o'clock, at length depiurted. I 
pressed forwards in joyous impatience ; Gior- 
gio was as anxious to reach the safe momi- 
tains, for it is only in the plains of Sartm that 
the rabble are said to lurkl We went briskly 
on. Suddenly " the rich man " announced that 
his mules were not prepared to go through a 
day's journey at such a storming^ce. There 
was a discussion in consequence. The drago- 
man would not relax, and so the other turned 
to the right about, made a sign to his Saneke 
PanzOy who immediately swung himself upon 
hb little ass, and then they both withdrew, 
leaving us with only the Sets of our horses, 
over whom <<the rich man" had no control 
It was very absurd and childish ; for whither 
could he go? We rode somewhat slower; 
indeed, we were soon forced to do so, for we 
began to mount steep ascents— and then he 
came back. In three hours and a half we 
traversed the plain, and all that time we were 
ascending, first through a deep chasm, then 
over a ridge, and again into a chasm, and 
again over a ridge; so that it seemed one 
could never arrive at the journey's end. 
The mountains o£Judaa are cultivated in the 
same manner as those around NazareA'-' 
sparingly ; with villages having their gardens 
and plantations partly on the declivities, partly 
below in the hollow. Their character is in- 
hospitable; the olive-trees, which in some 
places thicken into groves, have a quiet, me- 
lancholy air, with their pale leaves and hollow 
trunks. The road was enlivened by people of 
the country, who suffered us to proceed with- 
out molestation. Once an Arab took hold of 
the gun of my travelling companion, probably 
out of curiosity ; a double-barrelled gun being 
a great and choice rarity with them. We met, 
too, a European traveller and his suite, upon 
whom I gazed with open eyes, not for joy at 
encountering a European, but because he sat 
on horseback in a black dress coat, whilst a 
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handkerchief acted the part of keffijeh under 
his hat. I have seen many strange sights in 
my time, but nothing to compare with this 
gentleman riding in a black dress coat in the 
mountains of Judaea. 

At length, as we rested for a little while at 
the really considerable place ErriUel-Enneb, 
our dragoman informed us that we had 
reached the highest point ; but the ascending 
and descending, nevertheless, did not cease. 
Orchards of lemons, emerald green, lie on the 
banks of a cheerful rivulet, around the village 
of Colonia. Children ran towards us with bot- 
tles full of water, of which the travellers who 
had journeyed on foot stood, no doubt, much 
in need. I took none from the little girl who 
pffcuented her flask to me, and so she lost the 
expected bakschisch ; and when the poor pil- 
gifan, the only one who had followed us hither, 
attempted to take the flask, she tore it from 
him. The frightful inordinate love of money 
which eharacterises these people, from the 
youngest upwards, b absolutely loathsome. 
To refuse the rich a draught of water, unless 
they pay for it, is, at least, not amiable ; but to 
deny it to the poor, their fellows, is sad indeed. 

I became very languid from fatigue and 
expectation. We climbed another mountain 
slope, then over a dreadfully desert stone-field, 
shaped into hillocks. The poor pilgrim ran 
a little in advance, and was the first to an- 
nounce to us that we had reached our goal. 
We had indeed. Jerusalem lay before us. 
High and solid walls ; some cupolas and mi- 
narets ; a few heavy, ill-shaped buildings, 
spread over the desert stony surface, and 
built of the soil on which they stood ; behind 
the city the bare Mount of Olives, of the same 
stony hue ; some olive-trees, distributed spar- 
hDgly» ftnd at great distances ; no green ; no 
water ; arid hardness all around to the verv 
mountains : thua did Jerusalem present it- 
self. My heart grew heavy. We rode on 
farther. Upon a more even spot, by the side 
of the road, was the Pasha, with his suite, 
making some soldiers ride the Dferid. The 
gate looked like that of a fortress, not half 
decayed, as we had been accustomed to see 
them in all the cities of the East, but strong 
and inflexible. Through this we passed. 
Then across an open waste, and through some 
narrow streets, and we halted before the mo- 
nastery of San Salvador, 



LETTER XXIX. 

FROM JERUSALEM TO MY MOTHER. 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre — Reception at and 
Arrangement of the Casa Nova. 

Jerusalem, Friday, November 3, 1843. 

Why does man place the crown of glory only 
upon the Illustrious Dead? Why does he 
make the grave the indispensable entrance to 
his apotheosis ? Why is it that from the Tomb 
alone the light beams which makes known to 
him the greatness and the glory of those who 
have departed ? It is as if man could contem- 
plate the corporeal form only as his equal, and 
as if, in melancholy consciousness of his im- 
perfection^ he must suppose it endowed with 
far more weakness than strength, more ego- 
tism than self-denial. Or is it that, in con- 
nexion with his spiritual nature, all that is in- 
visible becomes divine and eternal, whilst the 
visible remains finite and earthly ? The grave 
of a great man impresses the majority of man- 
kind more powerfully than the places with 
which his progress in life is associated, and 
hence the Holy Sepulchre which encloses 
Him who, above all men that ever lived, is 
called Holi/f becomes the first place towards 
which the pilgrim bends his steps. The Turk 
has the key of the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, and he keeps the latter locked at ail 
hours, if no public service is taking place. lb' 
rahim Pasha removed the charge previously 
made for every visitor ; but a voluntary bak- 
schisch is still expected, and the door-keepers 
are not to be avoided, who sit within the en- 
trance-door upon a broad divan, smoking and 
drinking coffee. The monastery of San Sal' 
vadar is not far from the Holy Sepulchre. 
The streets are crooked and narrow; the 
houses, like those of Damascus^ have low 
doors, and hardly any windows, but are built 
of stone. The ground is very uneven, de- 
scending, ascending, and descending again. 
At the end of the street you descend a stair- 
case, and finally two broad steps, into an open 
space, paved with square stones, which forms 
a kind of court, in which are found sellers of 
rosaries and crucifixes, beggars, devotees, 
idlers, and pilgrims. The fa9ade of the 
church is a kind of ruin, half decayed yet 
richly ornamented, beautiful and paltry; richly 
worked capitals and friezes, and close upon 
them a bare wall with broken windows. Imme- 
diately attached to it, like wings, are buildings, 
which belong to the opposite Greek monastery, 
and which seem to compress it. With the 
cupola-structure, which here universally pre- 
vails, the tower does not agree ; and as you 
do not see the cupolas when you stand before 
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the fa9ade, the building does not at all give 
you the idea of a church. Within, however, 
it is very different. There you have a world 
of churches and chapels, all confessions and 
sections of the Christian faith, all but such 
as have arisen from the Reformation. There 
prevails ceaseless prayer, unbroken worship. 
There an atmosphere of deep and solemn se- 
riousness receives you, attuning the soul to 
holy contemplation, and eternal golden lamps 
gleam amidst the darkness, like the small 
flames of Love, and Faith, and Hope, which 
are fed in every heart, — ^here weakly, and there 
with stronger nourishment T^erCf too, if 
any where, is a symbol of the pure Church of 
Christ, which he strove and hoped to found 
— a union in Love for the honour of God 
— an expression of the devotion of the world 
under the veil ofyarious forms. I clasped' 
my hands in silence ; the first moment gave 
purity and serenity to my heart. We began 
our walk through this remarkable church, 
built over, upon, and in rocks, by visiting the 
Holy of Holies. For let us never forget, dear 
mother, that we are in the land of the East 
Here stood the glorious temples of the ancient 
forerunner of Christianity, whose holy of ho- 
lies, especially consecrated, opened only to 
the priest for prayer and sacrifice, or to the 
devout for the enhancing of his devotion. 
Resembling them, not merely in form, but 
likewise in idea, this ancient church was 
erected upon the sacred spot which Hadrian 
granted to the belieyers— -even the grave of 
Christ When, later,' the Emperor Constant 
iine built a basilika there, the small original 
house of prayer probably remained as a kernel 
in the more extended shell. It is now a small 
chapel, covered, inside and out, with marble, 
standing in a circular hall under a lofty cu- 
pola, and divided into two parts ; one portion 
enclosing a kind of ante-chamber, and another 
the narrow tomb of Christ The ante-chamber 
is called that of the angel ; because the mourn- 
ing women perceived him there, at the en- 
trance of the tomb. Through a narrow, low 
door, one steps, by stooping, into the chamber 
of the grave. It was originally a hollow in 
the rock; and, from its peculiarly smooth 
substance, it has retained nothing, and dis- 
plays nothing, but the oblong block of stone 
upon which the corpse lay stretched. The 
upper surface is covered with a slab of marble. 
It looks like an altar, and serves as such 
when mass is performed here. Four-and- 
forty gilt lamps constantly illuminate the dark 
and silent chamber, — ^the only one, it may be, 
on the earth, which no human being has yet 
entered without solemnity and inward upga- 
thering of Thought, — and where tears have 
fallen, and prayers have been offered up, such 



as, in truth, no other place has ever seen or 
heard. This Thought goes far to strengthen 
the solemnity of the impression, and to hallow 
it, as though angeb were yet watching by the 
Holy Sepulchre, and would watch so long as 
there abided upon earth hearts that were 
weary and sore laden. Such, dearest mother, 
was my frame of mind. It may seem cold to 
you, compared with that of others, who, at 
the Holy Sepulchre, have been wrung with 
deep and bitter sorrow. I was not so. I wii 
internally strengthened, rather than internally 
melted. There is room for about three per> 
sons before the altar, and then the chamber of 
the tomb is full. When I entered, there stood 
at the further comer a pilgrim at his prayen; 
an old man, with a long and snow-whiti 
beard, and a fine noble, peaceful countenance. 
He did not pray with rosary ; words came not 
from his lips, tears fell not from his eyes. He 
stood perfectly tranquil, leaning against the 
wall, his folded hands supported by his staiL 
There was no outward sign ; but his soul wai 
with God, for you saw it at a glance. What 
more beautiful prayer than this ? 

Vaulted passages surround the Rotunda, in 
the middle of which is the chapel of the Se* 
pulchre ; and one passes out of them into the 
ante-chamber, and into the church of the Ca- 
tholics — the JxUinSf as people call them here. 
It is small, mean-looking, and gloomy; for 
the Latins are poor, and have not the great 
wealth of the Greek and Armenian churches 
A small building is annexed to it, in which 
the Franciscan monks reside, who altematdy, 
but uninterruptedly, perform the priestly func- 
tions. Above this there are said to be Turk- 
ish stables, or to have been; which seemf 
surprising, if one forgets that one is standing 
upon an originally irregular hill, whose grot- 
tos and summits have been combined into a 
whole by the artistic building of a church. 
Other heights and terraces recline against it, 
being upon the same scale, — being all, that is 
to say, small hills. This division of the church 
lies some steps lower than that of the Greeks* 
which joins the Rotuuda, and which, richly 
adorned and gorgeous, and brilliantly kepi 
is indisputably the most imposing of alL 
This is likewise surmounted by a cupola; 
and its choir is separated from the nave by 
a grating-like wooden partition, exquisitely 
carved and richly gilt. The usual somewhat 
glaring and overloaded decoration of Greek 
churches, their holy images, gilding, carvings, 
purple-coloured silks, &c^ are idl lavished 
here with an unsparing hand. Around the 
Greek church, again, appears another dark 
vaulted passage, in the niches of which are 
chapels, founded in remembrance of parti- 
cular moments connected with the crucifixion, 
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one of the Scourging, one of the Crown- 
ing with thorns. Another is called the prison 
of Christ, where he awaited his last moment; 
and one is instituted in remembrance of the 
casting lots for his garments. You now de- 
scend eight-and-twenty steps to the chapel of 
the holy Helena^ which belongs to the Arme- 
nians; and thirteen steps lower, to the grotto 
of the Discovery of the Cross, also converted 
into a chapel. Returning to the vaulted pas- 
sage, and proceeding further along it, you 
arrive at a steep flight of steps, ascending the 
twenty stairs of which, you are brought to 
Oolgoihay the place of skulls, where two altars 
are erected. At the foot of Golgotha there 
Is a reddish marble slab, upon which the body 
nf Jesus, after its removal from the cross, is 
lud to have been anointed. And then you 
are once more at the great entrance-door. 
After one has seen it, one can vividly ima- 
gine the entire scenery. Golgotha to the 
right, and, on the slope of the hill, to the left, 
the tomb of Joseph of Arimat/iea, in a garden. 
This has disappeared, and Golgotha has no 
longer a declivity, but, by blasting and level- 
ling, has been transformed into a large block 
of rock, which supports the altars; whilst, 
further still to the right, on the side opposite 
to the grave, the grotto is included, in which 
Helena discovered the there concealed cross. 
Such are the chief points. The Syrian sect 
of Jacobites have also a chapel in the vicinity 
of that of the Latins. The poor Copts have 
a perfectly miserable one in the Rotunda itself, 
resting against the back-wall of the Holy of 
Holies, and consisting of a wooden case, not 
much bigger than a confessional, the door of 
which was fastened with a piece of pack- 
thread. Behind the Greek church, in the 
arched passage, there are several doors, lead- 
ing to the buildings of the Greek monastery, 
and to the places in which their monks and 
clergy pass their days, like the Franciscans, in 
constant devotion. One door leads to their 
kitchen; for the Greeks, who, from their 
wealth, numbers, and power, possess the most 
important of the holy sites, and consequently 
have the greatest consideration and influence, 
make themselves more comfortable than the 
other professions, and have a regular house- 
keeping in their church, and bake and cook, 
whilst the Latins and Armenians are satisfied 
with getting their food from their monasteries. 
Alas I dear mother, I am already approaching 
the fearfully dark side of this same church. 
If you deem the number of chapels almost 
more than enough, if you are all but surfeited 
with the mass of altars, and think that the 
sublime memorial is divided into too minute 
splinters, and that the multiplied material pre- 
sented to the sight is unwholesome for the 
18 



soul that yearns for one great and mighty im- 
pression, how would you feel if, at every step 
and turn, the proprietorship was aflixed to 
the various churches, chapels, and altars, yea, 
to the individual arched ways, and you heard 
it precisely stated how many eternal lamps 
each profession has the right to kindle, in 
what particular spots and in what order each is 
bound to read the mass, what privileges each 
maintains in its spiritual functions, and how 
they all envy one another, and are ever on the 
watch lest one should overreach and supplant 
the other, how they live in discord and dis- 
putes, oh, in truth, you would be sad enough 
then I I was prepared, by previous informa- 
tion, for much of this ; but it was not the less 
painful to find such information confirmed. 
And hatred and contention are practised in 
honour of Him who taught nothing but love 
and peace I Shall one say to these people, 
" Be not so foolish," or, " Be not so impious?" 
There, on the most sacred ground of Chris- 
tendom, by day and night ceaseless in prayer, 
thirty Greek, fifteen Armenian, and twelve 
Franciscan priests live together; and the pious 
thoughts which they should have in com- 
mon, inspire them with no brotherly sen- 
timents. The Latins, in truth, appear to 
have been somewhat oppressed since the great 
fire of the church in the year 1807. After 
that event, the Greeks, by reason of their | 
wealth, were able to step forward at once i 
to rebuild and complete the church; and 
having that power, the whole reverted to 
them, not exclusively, but sufliciently so as to 
render the Greeks guardians and keepers of 
the Holy Sepulchre — an office which had for- 
merly belonged to the Latins. In addition to 
this, they became owners of the largest church, 
of the altar of the crucifixion upon Golgotha^ 
and of several secondary sites, whilst the un- 
fortunate Latins were obliged to content 
themselves with a few side-altars, and their 
narrow, gloomy church. One fact is certain ; 
no ground-property, upon which a numerous 
and interested population have established 
themselves, can be more strictly allotted, more 
exactly defined, more carefully exploit^y than 
the small portion of Christian land here. I 
gradually grew colder and colder, and then I 
calmly turned my attention to the historical 
associations of the place, and regarded it in 
the light of a sacred museum. The coffee- 
utensils of the Turkish doorkeeper, and the 
niches of the Armenians, with their bed and 
bedding, were offensive enough in a church. 
The building lays no claim to architectural 
beauty. Unity, harmony, and internal com- 
bination, all are wanting. Possessing, how- 
ever, in the Holy of Holies, a spiritual centre, 
the church does not fail to impress one pow- 
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erfully ; and it is only after some time, that, 
through the wandering of the glance, one be- 
comes aware that it is the soul alone, and not 
the eye, that has found out that centre as a 
support. From the confusion of churches 
and chapels, which are united into a whole by 
means of passages, steps, and flights of stairs, 
you may, in some degree, understand how 
irregularly the different portions of the build- 
ing are placed in respect of one another, and 
that it required a very skilful architect to ar- 
range them even in their present order. 

The Basilika of the emperor ConstanHne 
was destroyed by the Persian king Chotroes^ 
who conquered Jerusalem in the year 614; 
but the Byzantine emperor HenuUusj four- 
teen years afterwards, again erected it. The 
caliph Omar^ who captured the city in 639, 
spared the church; but the fanatical caliph 
Hakemy of the race of the Egyptian Fatimites, 
again laid it waste in 1009, although later he 
gave permission for its restoration; and at 
length, in the twelfth century, after the Cru- 
saders had founded the Latin kingdom in Je^ 
rusalemy it was rebuilt nearly in its present 
form by these kings, and all the holy sites, for 
the first time, united into one church, under 
one roof. I say nearly^ as the reconstruction, 
after the great fire of 1807, is said to have 
effected changes in individual parts. Thus b 
the church venerable on account of her remote 
antiquity, and interesting as a structure of that 
transient kingdom, which so strikingly bears 
witness to the fact, that, for conquest, only 
heart, bravery, and exalted enthusiasm are 
needed, but to maintain it, — wisdom. The plain 
sarcophagus of the noble Godfrey of Bouillon, 
and of his brother and successor Baldwin /., 
stand before a chapel. Although the plastic 
arts were engaged in adorning the church, 
there are, unfortunately, no works of genius to 
be found there. Two alto-relievos of marble, 
and two pictures, arc placed in the Holy of 
Holies, without adding to its grace; and of 
the decoration of the Greek church I have 
already spoken. The Armenian church of 
holy Helena is still more variegated, — dressed 
out, must I call it? — with little gold tassels and 
ostrich-eggs, like the mosques, whilst glories 
of silver plates beam about the heads of painted 
images. 

When the church was opened for us, it soon 
filled with visitors. Many were probably al- 
ready with the priests of their peculiar pro- 
fession ; for it is the custom for pious pilgrims 
to tarry here often for three days and nights, 
sometimes for twenty-four hours, but always 
for the night It was again edifying to see how 
little every man cared for his neighbour, and 
how each ran to the spot with which he indivi- 
dually was concerned. There stood the poor 



Copty enveloped, from head to foot, in his 
dark-blue mantle, like a melancholy shadow, 
before his needy house of prayer ; there knelt 
the black Abyssinian, kissing the aooint- 
ing-stone of the Holy Body. There was 
an Albanian soldier, in his fantastic cos- 
tume, performing his genuflezions before the 
altar of Golgotha. There RussitinM^ in sheep- 
skins and shorn crowns, crowded hastily and 
wonderingly into the gorgeous Greek churck; 
there women, with kerchiefs on the head, 
dressed almost like Europeans, pilgiiofts from 
Greece and southern Russia, hurried towards 
the Holy of Holies, which has room only for 
a very few, and therefore is, of all places, the 
most beset. Amongst them ally Greek and 
Armenian priests were moving, with their 
black mortar-like head-gear, and some Francis- 
cans too, unshod, and girded with the rope. 
There were likewise other travellers, half-]^- 
grims like ourselves; so called because we 
lack the feelings of the genuine pilgrim; and, 
moreover, reserve our thoughts for obaerva* 
tion and reflection. The impresaion of the 
whole was grandiose. My heart was once 
more smitten. I stood at the worid*8 Sanctu- 
ary, and beheld mankind pouring to its altars. 
In this great holy participation, solitary aspe- 
rities and discords disappeared. The barriers 
fixed up by differing communities vanished 
before the Spirit that hovers over every bar- 
rier. Even earthly doings — ^the Turkish door- 
keeper, the dormitories, the kitchen, stepped 
from black shadow into milder twilight. The 
dross of the world is, throughout Uie earth, 
the foil of the Most Holy I 

I shall often visit the church; but I wis 
anxious to give you an account of my first 
visit, because it must produce the profouodest 
effect. Later, when one becomes familiar 
with a place, one is apt to reconcile one's self 
to this, to criticise that, and, in every case, 
the page of the mind upon which the second 
impression falls is no longer white, for the first 
is already written there. Do not reckon upon 
my keeping a vigil in the church. I know 
very well what can be corporeally and spiri- 
tually exacted from me: and amongst such 
things, a night spent in devout contemplation 
is not to be numbered. How painful, if I be- 
came absorbed in other contemplations, and 
what a scandal if J fell asleep towards morning! 
The Catholic women have a place assigned to 
them for the night, near to the organ of the 
Latins — the only one in the church ; and Pro* 
testants are received there likewise, for the 
Latin monastery is liberal in its reception of 
strangers. I mean, liberally disposed. It is 
not so large, nor so well fitted up, by a great 
deal, as the monastery upon Mount Carmel, 
for the Terra Santa is without means; and 
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the monastery of this place, as the mother 
eatablishmeDt, must assist all others. It does, 
however, what it can do. We came at an un- 
fortunate period. Not travellers only, but the 
officiab of the French consulate, filled the 
Ccua Nova ; whilst, in their small out-build- 
ings the school-children are at present shel- 
tered, who, at another time, would have been 
provided for at their school in the city ; but 
now the Consul had taken possession of that 
too, until his own residence should be fitted 
op. The internuncio, not content with having 
giren me a letter of introduction, had likewise 
taken the trouble to write a letter direct from 
Constantinople on my behalf, so that the good 
Cithers were in great trouble : they, neverthe- 
received me with the utmost cordiality, 
found means to fit up an apartment for 
Until this was ready, the best shelter they 
eonld procure us was across the street in a 
kind of ante-hall of their church, where we 
were at once supplied with coffee, sweetmeats, 
and lemonade. Father Jean JBatHste, with 
whom we had travelled from Smyrna to Bey^ 
routf and some others, gave us their company, 
and the Prussian Consul, by whom we were 
met at the gate, and for whom we had letters, 
joined them. I cannot tell you how delightful 
it is, as a stranger, to be thus received — in 
sheer good will, and not for money. I have 
lived better in the hotels of Naples, Geneva, 
and Paris; but if there is one thing in the 
world of which one becomes heartily weary, 
it is the desolate luxury of an hotel to 
which every one contributes his mite. To-day 
I have already quitted my little cellar; for 
the French Baron has taken his departure 
with his lady, and I have taken possession of 
their roomy apartment, which opens upon a 
terrace. Giorgio again is promoted to the 
kitchen, so that his time will be employed, 
and the monastery no further troubled with 
ns. 



LETTER XXX. 

FROM JERUSALEM TO THE COUNTESS 
SCH5nBURO-WECIIS£LBURG. 

Hie Via DoIorosa—Gethsemane-^The Mount of Olives, 
with the view of the city and country — Bethany — 
Hie Mosque Sakhara. 

Jerusalem, Saturday, Nov. ith, 1843. 

My DEAREST Emy, — " Via cruets, via Ittds" 
is an old proverb which you frequently find 
over the doors of convent -cells. Yes, the 
way under the cross leads to enlightenment; if 
not always evidently, still not the less surely. 
The life of Christ was divine ; the death that 
he suffered cruel and unjust. Compared with 
them, the life of any man that ever lived is in- 



significant, and his death colourless. Com- 
parison is absurd. Nevertheless, if from our 
own experience we knew nothing of affliction, 
if for a few moments we did not pursue the 
path, we should be apt to regard them with some 
indifference. The eye is cold and inquiring. 
Whilst it gazes, the soul must secretly inform 
it what it sees : and then only can it estimate 
the object according to its merits. The Via 
Dolorosa, the road which Christ took as he 
walked beneath the cross from the common 
hall to Golgotha, we traced this day — but in 
the opposite direction, by the Church of the 
Sepulchre, through the Gate of Judgment and 
the ruins of the ancient walls, passing all the 
stations of suffering (copied a thousand times, 
measured by pace and inch, and glorified by 
sculpture known to all Catholic Europe), 
and so downwards to Stephen's gate. There 
one declivity of the JfortoA descends precipit- 
ously to the Kidron, and upon the other side 
rises the Mount of Olives, so that it is sepa- 
rated from the city rather by a chasm than 
a valley. The same character prevails every 
where in the landscape. Solemnity even to 
severity. The houses, the walls, the Moriah, 
the bed of the Kidron, the Mount of Olives, 
the bank of earth, the soil ; all one and the 
same yellowish -grey stone: not a drop of 
water in the Kidron, not a blade of grass 
amidst the masses of stone which cover the 
earth far and wide, on the heights, and in the 
hollows. There is nothing but scattered olive- 
trees, whose silver-grey foliage well harmonises 
with the general hue of the landscape, and 
tombs : Turkish on the declivity of the Jlfo- 
riah, Jewish on that of the Mount of Olives ; 
graves of ancient and modern days : mounds, 
monuments, and stones. The words occurred 
to me — ** Jerusalem, thou who stonest thy 
prophets.** For the prophet or the adulteress, 
the wrathful stone, ever ready at hand, was 
ever a means of punishment. A bridge crosses 
the Kidron, and then the road passes a place 
upon which there stand eight very ancient 
olive-trees. This is held to be the garden of 
Gethsemane. It was here that Christ fought 
his last fight In the wilderness, before he 
entered his scene of action in the world, he had 
overcome temptation. He who had achieved 
that could also overcome fear. Besides it was 
always one and the same temptation that was 
presented to him, although in various forms: — 
the temptation to exchange his sublime voca- 
tion with a common-place and every-day one. 
He might have become an earthly king : his 
disciples, his hearers, half the people, were 
ready to acknowledge him as such with ex- 
ultation ; they waited but for a word, a look, 
and could not understand why he should with- 
hold them. Your every-day man must derive 
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a material advantage from spiritual progress : 
must with his knowledge build earthly ta- 
bernacles. Alas! how often are they pulled 
down bv it ! Christ with His own hand 
overthrew earthly palaces and thrones, and 
said to Pilate, ** I am a king, born to testify 
unto the Truth." There did he overcome, 
there behold him again hero and victor. But 
in Gethscmancy — how sadly does it sound, 
when he says to Peter, " Simon, sleepest thou ?" 
Pardon, dearest Emy, that I write to you of 
things which you may read more connectedly 
and much better in the Evangelists ; but it is 
impossible not to mention them. As one be- 
holds the places of which one has so often 
read, the well-remembered words occur of 
themselves. I have always regarded this gar- 
den of Gethsemane with peculiar awe, because 
it was here that Christ, weighed down with 
sorrow and affliction, yet proved himself su- 
perior to it. I gazed upon the ancient olive- 
trees, wondering if they were the same which 
stood here aforetime. Their great broad 
stems are hollow, and the cavities are filled 
with stones, so that they may resist the blasts 
of wind. I like the tree, that in its way too 
commits self-sacrifice; consuming its wood, 
its pith, retaining nothing but the crust of the 
bark that it may nourish its fruit. Beautiful 
symbol of maternal love! It is a tree that 
reaches a great age, and eighteen hundred 
years do not constitute a boundless period 
after all. Here such years appear like a tale of 
our own days; here they have, as it were, rolled 
on, essentially unchanged, bringing with them 
onlv a few new races of men. All around, 
nature has remained untouched. For my own 
part, I ask no more, and therefore I honestly 
confess to you that the intense minuteness with 
which men attempt to denote every place by 
some one word or action of our Saviour, gives 
me no interest, and very great fatigue. Thercy 
they tell you, he wept over Jerusalem, there 
he prayed, there did his disciples sleep. There 
is '* something too much of this." It may have 
been so. But one's conjectures must be left 
a little to themselves, that they may in their 
own way consider and remember. Thus one 
progresses to the Mount of Olives, to the spot 
where the Ascension is done honour to. A 
small naked chapel surrounds it, which, in its 
turn, is environed by a large wall-Rotunda, 
locked and guarded by the Turks. The Ar- 
menian church of the holy St.Pelagia former- 
ly stood here. It has fallen into decay since 
tlie Greeks discovered the means of dislodging 
the Armenians. A small mosque, also much 
decayed, stands close by, and behind, a few 
wretched habitations. We ascended the mi- 
naret, which affords a majestic view of the 
city, and a panoramic view of the neighbour- 



hood. From this point, the view of Jemsalem 
is so surprising, — it lies so royally impos* 
ing, that I really know no city to compare 
with it I was doubly astonished, because, 
coming from the mountains in the west, we 
had first beheld the city from its level side. 
The Mount of Olives lies in the east exactly op- 
posite, and the city from this eminence appean 
resting upon Moriah, and, bordered on high 
by walls and gates, gazing down upon the 
Kidron. The H oly Ci ty I Holy for centu ries to 
various religions and to their followers. To the 
Israelites holy, as the city of the ancient cove- 
vant, of the Temple of Jehovah ; — as their lost, 
ever-lamented and beloved, though once again 
to be regained, earthly possession, in whose 
valley of Je/iosaphcU the resurrection of the 
dead shall come to pass. Holy to the Ma- 
homedans, who have no other name than holy 
(el KtMs) to describe it; for here upon Mo- 
riah, which once bore the Temple of SoIoidod, 
and now bears the Sakhara mosque, did Ma* 
homed pass into Heaven; here will he odc 
day judge the dead, when the dreaded bridge 
El Strata the trial-passage of the pure and im- 
pure, not broader than a hair, will be stretched 
across the valley of the Kidron, from Moriak to 
the Mount of Olives. Holy to the Christians^ 
but, alas ! only as was the raiment of Christ 
to the soldiers: they would have a fragment 
of it. I assure you that I heartily rejoice to 
find no one Protestant sect with any influence 
whatever here, because at least all squabbling 
and brawling are spared from that quarter: 
and much more do I rejoice that the Turk is 
master here. For, were he not, I verily be- 
lieve we should have batUe and murder, as 
most certainly there would be persecution and 
exclusion. You cannot escape melancholy 
thoughts here I You stand above, and look 
around. There before you is the city, in 
spite of its holiness, doomed to destruction, 
devastation, and plunder ; to affliction greater 
than was ever suffered by any city of the uni- 
verse; which never yet attempted to rise 
from its ruins, but it was again hurled down 
amongst them. Above is Golgotha with its 
Truth of the Cross, which to-day, as at first, 
men will not understand, because it is more 
convenient and agreeable to pass through Ufe 
in selfishness and ease, than with trials and 
self-renouncement ; and hence to-day, as at first, 
they ask, « What is truth ?" It is that of the 
cross. To take it up and bear it, not stupidly 
and dully ; not to make a merit of it, or to 
lament over it ; not to regard it as a chain, 
but rather as a file that works through spi- 
ritual and mental fetters ; not to suppose that 
in l)earing it f/ou are especially punished, or 
individually elected. Is it that men become 
dull of apprehension, or that they are so by 
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Dature, since they arrive at the simplest truths 
with 60 much difBculty ? 

Here in the foreground of Mariah, the 
Mount of Promise, of which so little is thought 
by men generally, in consequence of the vi- 
cinity of Mount Zian and Golgotha^ but which 
to me is full of interest, — here was it that 
Abraham, obedient to the command of God, 
was about to sacrifice his child — his only one 
—the child of promise. Ascending this very 
mountain, the boy asked timidly, *' Father, 
I where is the lamb for a burnt-offering?" " God 
will provide it for himself, my son." And God 
was merciful ! He does not always demand 
the sacrifice of the best beloved. He does 
Dot if, like Abraham, we do not make the 
thing we love an idol. Had Abraham so loved 
ImaCf God might have done otherwise. 

All that one sees here, that one is remind- 
/ ed of, that ohet thinks, is so exceedingly strik- 
ing, because you are carried by it into the 
deepest recesses of human life, because it un- 
folds in the liveliest pictures the destiny and 
lot of man, and brings to every heart warning 
and encouragement. On this account it is 
that I feel in greater immediateness with this 
neighbourhood than with any other; but be- 
cause it is so prodigiously solemn, it may easily 
render one sad. Now you look forth beyond 
the city, and over the country, and behold 
hill thrown upon hill, like shattered rocks, 
more disturbed than magnificent, and sug- 
gesting the notion of destruction rather than 
of creation. In the west the mountains of 
Judaea extend, and their ramifications form the 
horizons in the south towards Hebron, in 
the north towards Samaria, Every thing 
near, as well as every thing in the dis- 
tance, is of the same hue — is, as it were, 
strewn with ashes. In the east alone, to- 
wards the ysWeyof the Jordan, and through the 
cuttings in the bare mountains, are observed 
blue spots on the surface, brilliant as though 
they had dropped from heaven, — the Dead 
Sea, and beyond it a far -stretching range 
of heights, without a striking formation, but 
enlivened by the reflection and the atmo- 
sphere of the water — the mountains of Pis' 
ffoh: here the eye reposes, detained at length 
by the vivifying element, water. It is called 
indeed the Dead Sea ; but compared with this 
scenery it is excessively lively ; and the spots 
varied in colour, like sapphires or lovely blue 
eyes, until I thought that I could see the little 
waves curling ; yet the sea is said to be six 
leagues in a straight line distant from this! 
From Nebo upon Pisgah, in the country be- 
yond Jordan, did Moses gaze towards Canaan, 
with weary, sad, and longing eyes, ready to 
deposit himself in the solitary unknown grave, 
at which his people should not even pay him 



the last honours. Other mountains are faith- 
fully preserved in the remembrance of later 
generations, such as Moriah, and Sinai; no 
one can tell where Nebo stood and stands: but 
the whole range of mountains appeared to me 
a pedestal worthy of the old and mighty ^o^e^, 
superhuman in his proportions, whether re- 
garded as prophet, lawgiver, historian, or 
poet. 

We proceeded further along the back of the 
Mount -of Olives, and came to some places 
where the view of the Dead Sea and the moun- 
tains beyond Jordan becomes more open and 
still more beautiful ; but Jerusalem looks no 
longer so advantageous. And then we descended 
another declivity towards Bethany, Thither- 
ward also the road, as in all furrowed coun- 
tries, passed through hollows, on the sides of 
which hang cheerful plantations of almond, 
fig, and apricot trees: these are really delight- 
ful. At Bethany the delight ceases ; although 
the village also has its gardens. Here again 
there is all too much to be seen ; and amongst 
other things ** II Castello de Lazaro," as our 
conductor styled some stone- work upon a 
rock. You are to suppose that Maria, Mar- 
tha, and their brother, were the inhabitants of 
a castle. It is much more likely that they 
dwelt in some small unpretending cot, in which 
Martha took so much pains to receive her 
Lord with honour. But we must decorate 
our heroes with a rag of worldly magnifi- 
cence. I have nothing to say against the grave 
of Lazarus, where the whole place seems one 
large tomb; but I am convinced the people 
devise all sorts of places which are likely to 
obtain credit, and then they drag the stran- 
ger to them, in order to secure his bak' 
schisch. The trick is played every where; but 
here it is peculiarly offensive. Thus the idle 
fellows never ceased teasing us, or rather our 
cicerone, to visit the spot upon which Christ 
mounted the ass and by which he entered Je- 
rusalem on Palm-Sunday ; and the cicerone, of 
course, after the manner of these people, as- 
sured us that it lay in our way. Half the 
population of Bethany, and, as far as the 
children are concerned, the whole of it, accom- 
panied us to a locality, as we had suspected, 
quite in the opposite direction of our road, 
consequently to a spot which had no claim 
whatever upon our credulity ; but neverthe- 
less the company roared vociferously for bak- 
schisch. Really one hardly knows whether to 
laugh or to be angry at their impudence. We 
returned to Jerusalem around the foot of the 
Mount of Olives. One of the most interest- 
ing structures of the city looks to the greatest 
advantage from the Mount of Olives, namely, 
the large mosque Sakhara ; to the back of 
which the smaller mosque Acksa is annexed. 
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both situated on the Moriak, above the an- 
cient temple of Solomon. No Christian dare 
approach it — dare venture even into the ex- 
terior forecourt; should he be caught there, 
he must either die or embrace Islam, The 
Mahomedans attach so sacred an importance 
to the Sakkara, that they believe every prayer 
offered up there will be fulfilled, and naturally 
fear that Jews and Christians, once inside, 
may be inclined to pray for the possession 
of Jertisalem : hence this jealous alarm. We 
saw the Sakhara as closely as we dare ; that 
b to say, from a terrace of the house inhabited 
by the Pasha, and which is very near the outer 
forecourt. It looks handsomer than any other 
mosque — like a sublime and glorious temple. 
The outer court is an open and rather empty 
place, enclosed by private houses and build- 
ings belonging to the mosque, such as schools, 
kitchens for the poor, and baths, which open 
to the various streets. But the inner court is 
a square, paved with white marble, and ele- 
vated upon some steps, to which triumphal 
arches lead. In the centre, from an under- 
structure, rises the octagonal temple, vaulted 
by the brilliant cupola, which bears a spire 
with the crescent. Lofty windows seem to be 
let into the walls from top to bottom, render- 
ing the building lighter and more graceful 
than any mosque that I have seen. Green, 
the sacred colour displayed in the banner of 
the Prophet, glimmers over it. It has no 
minarets, and does not require them. These, 
in other mosques, must make up for what they 
need in elegance in other respects ; as with 
us, but more beautifully, towers take off from 
the heaviness of the body of a church, repre- 
senting, further, lofty and aspiring thoughts. 
But the whole of the Sakhara is so well lifted 
from the earth, and placed so airily above it, 
that it needs no minarets. Whether seen 
closely from the terrace, or at a distance from 
the Mount of Olives, it has the same air of 
dignity and loveliness, surpassing every build- 
ing of the kind that I hare ever beheld. The 
Crusaders erected a church on the Moriahy 
where the caliph Omar had previously built 
a mosque, which in later times Saladin, in his 
turn, restored. Perhaps old Omar, as befitted 
a ruler of conquering Arabs, was a stranger 
to every thing but a tent: his mosque looks 
very tent-like; but like the tent of a triumph- 
ant king. I do not know whether or not this 
is an acknowledged style of architecture. 



LETTER XXXL 

FROM JERUSALEM TO MY SISTER. i 

I 

History of the Jews and the City — 'Hut tJitaasaoia of tkt ' 
same— The Coenacolom — House* for Lepers — Plaot : 
of Mourning of the Jews — The authenticity of tbe - 
Holy Sepulchre — Nocturnal stillness. 

Jenualem, SuHdi^f, N9V. 5, 1843. 

*' Get thee out of thy country, and from thj 
kindred, and from thy father's house, unto a 
land that I will shew thee.*' With these words, 
dear Clara, begins the history of the Jewish 
people. All other descendants of Noah aie 
dispersed throughout the worid ; and whether 
God spake to them or not we cannot tell, for 
they themselves have no memorial of the fact 
But the Israelites knew that God conducted : 
them forth, and they have never forgotten it 
The knowledge rendered them rough, haughty, 
and inflexible: it did not, indeed, save then 
from straying to false altars ; but it ever 
led them back again to Jehovah, and gave 
them unexampled endurance in the hour of 
affliction. It was from Haran in MeMpoiamia 
that these words summoned AbrahaiMy who, 
with his father Terahy had gone thither from 
l/r in Chaldea, *' to go into the land of Ca- 
naan.*' <'And he passed through the laiid 
into the place of Sichem^ unto the plain of 
Moreh" In this country the life of the old 
patriarchs, as it is described in the Bible, can 
be conceived in the liveliest manner. The 
conditions of the people are still so simple, 
existence has so few exigencies, undeveloped 
man pursues so exactly the same path, and 
tends so exactly to the same point, as were 
pursued and aimed at by his father before 
him, that the revolutions of time have but 
little influence over him. A great impulse, 
suddenly throwing such a one out of the pri- 
meval track, is wont to nuike the way for self- 
dependent development : not that a man ne- 
cessarily becomes happier and better for his 
change, since what he gains in intelligence he 
often loses in energy; but if in many respects 
he is improved, there is still an advancement. 
For such a change does the western portion 
of mankind alone appear to be designed, who 
do homage to the principle of Bitovement, and, 
it may be, because always — by enormoos 
movements from the east to west; by the 
migrations of nations ; by the introduction of 
Christianity; by the influence of the Arabs; 
by contests with the Osmanli — they have ob- 
tained the incitements which they needed, snd 
to which they had trained themselves. The 
people of the East are as faithful to the prin- 
ciple of Stability, They take a flight perhaps, 
— they soar, possibly, for a brief period, and 
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then accomplish mighty things, — but they 
slacken as quickly as they rose, and retreat to 
the very point from which they started. It 
was only in a western land — in Spain, and in 
immediate contact with the noblest western 
race — the Goths — that the Arabs steadily 
advanced in civilisation. Throughout the en- 
tire East, civilisation illumined the atmosphere 
with the transitoriness of the rocket, which 
I shoots, indeed, to heaven, but how quickly 
drops again to earth I Who shall explain the 
(muse of this strange fact ? Is it the absence 
of Christianity ? This cannot be asserted ; 
for Eastern people have been Christians, as 
the Syrians and Egyptians^ and are so still 
in part, without having, on that account, made 
one adraoce into the territory of what we call 
norement — advance — development They 
hoU by what is ancient, like the Israelites^ the 
€)iananU9 and above all the Chinese^ each in his 
peeoliar manner. You have read in the Bible 
how the suitor for Isaac met Rebecca for the 
fint time at the well. It is a scene which I 
see enacted here every evening. The camels 
which outside the city settle round the wells ; 
the women who come out of it, with the pit** 
cher on the shoulder ; the men to whom they 
give to drink, and with whom they gossip ; 
the silver armlets which they wear; the imple- 
ments of primitive simplicity ; the form of 
the amphorce ; the lamps ; the club-like shep- 
herd's staff; the slings with which the children 
play, and with which David slew Goliath ; 
the cisterns of the fields, in one of which the 
brothers wished to drown Joseph ; the caves 
in which the persecuted saved themselves, and 
to which now the shepherds flee for shelter 
in rough weather; — all are found exactly 
as they existed five — Heaven knows how many 
— thousand years ago; whilst we in Europe 
have but a most faded notion of how things 
went with our forefathers who lived perhaps 
as many centuries ago. 

For some generations the Israelites passed 
a nomadic life, brothers and cousins separat- 
ing themselves; the one settling here, the other 
there. The journey of the children of Jacob 
into Egypt is connected with this wandering 
mode of exbtence ; and it was not until 470 
years later, when under Joshua they returned 
thence to Canaan, having gradually in many 
campaigns and battles recovered it from the 
heathen, that they divided themselves into 
twelve tribes, and allotted to each his own 
established district. During the first centu- 
ries they had no actual earthly chiefs, save 
their judges, raised up by Jehovah, when any 
danger threatened His people, to rescue them 
by deed or counsel. The hero Gideon, and 
Jephiha who dedicated his own daughter as 
a sacrifice for victory ; the mighty Samson, 



and a woman too, Deborah, were judges, and 
the people obeyed and followed them so long 
as they believed they needed them ; refrac- 
tory were the people ever. During 450 years, 
the people by degrees attained the point at 
which they found themselves internally secure, 
externally powerful and influential, and indeed 
under the continual guidance of a worldly 
leader. But with the Israelites such an ofiice 
was inseparable from spiritual power; for in 
fact Jehovah was their king, speaking to his 
people through his inspired prophets. Samuel 
the last judge anointed Saul king, and with 
Solomon and David it isdifficult to say whether 
they wore more worthily the crown or the 
sacerdotal robe. After a few generations more, 
schisms intervened, bringing about a separa* 
tion of the tribes, and their division into the 
kingdoms of Judah and Israel, Weakness, dis* 
quiet, misfortune^ desertion of God for many 
gods, prophetic warnings, great and dreadful 
chastisement from Jehovah, followed the apos^ 
tate people for their guilt The king of As- 
syria, iSennocAm^, besieges Jerusalem, and will 
destroy it: but the king Hezekiah and the 
prophet Isaiah prayed against it, and cried 
unto Heaven ; and the tempestuous cloud 
fell not this time, but broke all the more 
heavily in the year 588 before our era^ when 
king and people did after the ** abomina^ 
tions of the heathen," not listening to the voice 
of Jeremiah, until the anger of the Lord 
increased against his people, and king Nebu^ 
chadnezzar rased Jerusalem to its foundations, 
carrying all the Israelites, together with their 
king Zedehiah, in captivity to Babylon, There 
they remained seventy years, until the Persians 
overthrew the ancient kingdom of the ChaU 
deans, and Cyrus allowed the Israelites to re^ 
turn to their homes, still retaining over them 
a supreme authority. Under Nehemiah, one 
of the last prophets of the old covenant, they 
returned home, and from the very founda- 
tions rebuilt their city and temple. But their 
freedom had departed : they act no longer as a 
self-dependent member in the destinies of the 
world, but fall into the hands of the world's 
rulers. Alexander ruled them with his scep- 
tre ; his successors imitated him. First the 
Ptolemies, then the ambitious Seleucida, one of 
whom, Antiochus JBpiphaneSi conquered Jeru' 
salem, interdicted the ancient worship, and en-^ 
joined the heathen. The Hasmome, the priest 
Matthias, with his five sons, rose against him, 
inflamed the people to war, and regained Jeru* 
salem from his grasp ; and since one of them, 
Judas, struck like a hammer upon the enemy, 
he received the surname of Maccabeus, and 
the whole race was so called after him. They 
ruled the liberated country as sacerdotal kings. 
But the overthrow of people and of states, as 
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that of the individual, is never from without 
Are they inwardly rotten, they need but a 
slight shock to break them to pieces. A 
hundred years did not elapse before the last 
two brothers were opposed : the weak Hyrcan 
flew for protection to Home, where the re- 
public lay at its last gasp, concealing its throes 
beneath the trophies of victory. Porapey 
took up the cause of Ht/rcan, led him back to 
Palestine, subjugated it to the Romans in the 
year 64^ and suffered Hyrcan, ruled by Anti* 
pater, to reign as the shadow of a king. The 
son of AntipcUer was Herod, surnamed the 
Great, as many rulers have been nicknamed 
who ought rather to be called the Violent, By 
means of gold and flexibility he contrived in 
the year 40 that Atitonius and Octavian should 
make him king of Judcea* He was the tyrant 
of his people, avaricious, pompous, a slave of 
the Romans, a bloodhound at home. He 
caused to be murdered, at different times, his 
brother-in-law, his own sons, and finally his 
wife, the last shoot of the Hasmoniv, the proud 
and beauteous Mariamne. One year before 
his own horrible death Christ was born, and 
it was he who commanded the murder of the 
innocents in Bethlehem, His sons, Herod Anti^ 
pas and Philippus, shared the land, whilst the 
Romans still kept their governor in Judcea, to 
repress every attempt that might be made by 
the hostile, stiffnecked people to resist autho- 
rity, or to return to their former condition. 
Herod Antipas, the husband of Herodias, sen- 
tenced John the Baptist to death, as Pilate, 
the governor, handed over Christ to the slaugh- 
ter. The Jewish people, as ever, turned a deaf 
ear and a stony heart to their prophets. They 
were already past help. They were oppressed 
by two kings, Herod Agrippa L and Agrippa 
IL, together with whom, the Roman gover- 
nors mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, 
Felix and Festus, weighed them down to the 
deepest misery. Still they held out, and main- 
tained an existence until 66 years after Christ 
It was then that the envious Syrians bribed 
the governor Gessius Florus to deprive the 
Jews of the right of Roman citizenship, and 
then revolt broke out with all the horrors of 
faction : murder, fire, and devastation. Ves- 
pasian, at that time still a Roman general, 
marched against Palestine, taking prisoner one 
of the Jewish leaders, Josephus, who was con- 
strained to remain with the Roman army, and 
to become an eye-witness to the destruction of 
Jerusalan, which he afterwards describes with 
its earlier history with so animated a pen. But 
Vespasian became emperor, and his son Titus, 
who took his place, besieged Jerusalem, which, 
internally torn to pieces by parties, sickness, 
and famine, fell into his hands on the 1st of July 
of the year 71, to be so destroyed that one stone 



should no longer lie upon another. During 
the siege 1,100,000 souls perished in JerW" 
salem, and 97,000 were taken prisoners, to be 
sold at the rate of thirty for a denar. PalesttMe 
was subjugated, and became a Roman pro- 
vince ; which, at the division of the empire, 
fell to the Byzantine Emperors iu S95. By 
Constantine and his mother Jerusalem wu 
surrounded with a halo in which the Jewish 
people no longer had or took a part, for ther 
were wandering in voluntary or forced exile, 
scattered over the earth. And yet Jerusalem 
had not completed her destiny. She had yet 
to rise many times from the dust, in order to 
be anew cast down. The Emperor JuUiniasa 
transported a patriarchate thither in 55^ and 
Jerusalem was now one of the places where it 
seems to have been the high honour of the 
Christian Church to rule as a kind of Inqui- 
sition. The fearful differences between the 
orthodox and heretics, which at times were 
carried on with blows as well as words, and 
always ended in the oppression of one party, 
were never silenced until the flaming sword of 
Islam was brandished in the East. Omar, 
after a four months* siege, took Jerusalem in 
636, and was himself murdered there. To 
the mutual persecutions of the ChrisUans 
were added now those of the Mahomedant, 
which reached them all without exceptioD; 
as if Providence desired in their own sad ex- 
perience to convince them of the hatefulnesi 
of all persecution and cruelty on the score 
of religion, and of the bitterness which such 
conduct engenders. As the races of Caliphs 
changed, so likewise did their chiefs in Jenh 
salem, always with the train of misery and 
sorrow peculiar to civil war weighing upon 
the people. The Egyptian Fatimites, in the 
year 1098, tore Jerusalem from the con- 
quering Seljukians, who for fourteen yean 
had housed there when the Crusaders first 
took arms against Islam, The Christendom of 
the West rose to the rescue of their sorely 
oppressed Eastern fellow-believers, and for the 
deliverance of the Holy Sepulchre from the 
hands of unbelievers — rose as one mak. 
That enthusiastic spirits urge on masses to 
fanaticism ; that ambitious ones take ad- 
vantage of them whilst the intoxication lasts; 
that great souls, at particular moments, inspire 
the fluctuating chaos with their spirit, and 
then press forward with them to the goal ; that 
egotistic minds then fiing them back further 
than ever from the same : all this I have never 
doubted, for they are tales of every day ; and 
that so it should have happened with the Cru- 
sades I have never deemed remarkable. More 
strange is it that the Crusades should for a 
century and a half have constituted the Spirit 
of the Times. By " the Spirit of the Time" 
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I understand the Idea which pervades an 
epoch, and, at the same time, the atmosphere 
in which men during this epoch live; for ma- 
terial and social circumstances influence it so 
essentially, that they gradually prepare the 
Idea, which then ripens, develops itself, and 
makes its way. Into the masses, an Idea never 
strikes like lightning : who tells them so, flat- 
ters them, representing them as inspired— or 
he deceives himself. The Spirit of the Time 
pursues its natural course of development ; 
it is a weak infant of the cradle, it becomes 
a man, and it grows aged. In France, for 
instance, the preceding Century, by social cir- 
eomstances, by speeches and writings, nurtured 
the revolutionary Spirit of the Time, until he 
grew to be a youth ; as a man he energetically 
•eeomplished the first days of the Revolution ; 
and now, lisping and grey-headed, we behold 
him— -die. Do you conceive my meaning, 
dearest Clara? Listen to me I Here, in the 
land of Jehovah, I am more than ordina- 
rily engaged in the Bible, and I find a mul- 
titade of things worthy of deep consideration, 
which hardly occupied my attention before. 
Amongst others, I discover that iu the second 
<^apter of the first book of Moses, God brings 
all that lives before man, ** for whatsoever 
Adam called every living creature, that was 
the name thereof." This talent, instead of 
gradually improving with our extended know- 
ledge, has altogether disappeared — a perfect 
Babylonian confusion of tongues prevails. Not 
a thing answers to its name. One man does 
not understand the names which another has 
given, or he understands them improperly, 
and the consequence is, that there is such 
jugglery with words, that the ideas are made 
to suffer. Set a philosopher to explain to you 
what he understands by a glass of water, and 
it will sound as if he meant the Ocean. Hence 
am I zealous for the lucidity of my expreissions, 
and hence do I seek to explain them by their 
inward essence, when they appear to fail, or 
when a word is in danger of being regarded 
as weak and ineffectual. I will not suffer 
doubt to exist, if I can help it. 

The Idea of the Crusades was germinated 
in the eleventh century, by the sorrowful 
tales of returning pilgrims, and by the com- 
plaints and cries for aid and protection which 
the Christians of the East, as far as they were 
able, poured into the ears of the Christians of 
the West, and especially into those of the Pope 
of Rome. Mankind was young ; with the 
faults and advantages of youth — sensuality 
and energy — two qualities which largely con- 
tributed to form the Faith, as it was called by 
the Church. Energy suffered no speculations 
to arise; sensuality opened an abyss of imper- 
fections, such as injustice, violence, cruelty, 



resistless giving way to the moment, in rage, 
pleasure, or intoxication, whereby man fell ; 
and then by physical suffering, by repenting 
in body or in purse, strove to be reconciled 
with Heaven. Belief itself wore the sensual 
garment of the time. For the Spirit of Christ, 
as made known in His doctrines, men were 
animated with no regard. In the eternal re- 
demption from sin and from inward bondage, 
which the Holy Spirit promises to those who 
hold fast by it, they did not believe ; but in 
the body of Christ, the blood of Christ, the 
wounds of Christ, in these their sensual creed 
was placed ; these should redeem and save. 
Hence it was that they wept over his suffer- 
ings, that they found his death more important 
than his life, that they strained their eyes in 
agony and anger towards the Holy Sepulchre, 
desecrated by unbelievers. So that in the 
last days of the century, when the cry "to 
the rescue" was uplifted, it found an echo 
throughout Europe, Upon the 15th of July, 
1099, the Crusaders, led on by many princes 
and generals, with Godfrey d% Bouillon at 
their head, captured Jerusalem. The Latin 
kingdom was immediately established with all 
pageantry and pomp, and in order to defend, 
to extend, and to secure it (later indeed, in order 
to regain it), one crusade after another was 
disgorged into the East. Papal greediness, 
kingly desire of fame, knightly ambition and 
love of war, the adventurer's hope of gain, a 
multitude of crossing and yet harmonising 
interests, a host of weaknesses and forces which 
could not be used up in Europe^ all fed these 
expeditions, as they, by their success, or by 
their unfortunate issue, nourished anew in- 
clination, interest, and sympathy. There is, 
after all, something inexplicable in connexion 
with the Crusades. I refer to the charm which 
they exercised over women and children. For 
if the difficulty may be cleared up, as regards 
the former, by reflecting upon the peculiar 
condition of woman's mind, enthusiastic at the 
best, loving, devoted, and conscious of tres- 
passes and sins ; still, with regard to innocent 
creatures, ignorant alike of the sufferings and 
joys of life, such elucidation will not hold. 
Nevcrthele8s,they of themselves formed an espe- 
cial train, not allying itself to any other, but 
undertaking the pilgrimage on its own account, 
and, consequently, foundering. All availed 
not to the security of the Latin kingdom. It 
perished, as the tree perishes which has been 
transplanted at an unfavourable time into a 
soil that does not agree with it. All the little 
principalities, counties, and lordships, founded 
by the Crusaders, as they were accustomed 
to see them in Europe, strove against the 
Unity demanded by circumstances. The Ma- 
homedanSy with their masses, with their un* 
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fettered leaders, who knew of no interfer- 
ence and intei locution from their people, 
had, in fact, an easy game to win. Thus 
Jerusalem, after it had been conquered by 
Saladitiy fell twice into the hands of the 
Latins ; thus, tiie emperor Frederick II. 
caused himself, indeed, to be crowned in the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre, although the 
crown of Jerusalem brought to its wearers a 
title rather of reproach than of honour. From 
12^^ the city, and from 1291 the whole of 
Si/ria and Palestine, belonged to the Egyptian 
sultans, and Jerusalem lay crushed in sack- 
cloth and ashes. But no earthly power could 
spring up, no mighty ruler and great man 
prosecute his career of glory, and not lay 
hands on her. The Osmanli, in the full vi- 
gour of conquest, deserted the Danube for 
the Nile; and Jerusalem fell, with Syria and 
Egypt, into the grasp of Sulian Selim /. 
Since that hour, she has not sustained another 
siege ; for Naipoleon did not penetrate beyond 
the coast of Syria, And yet her aspect is still 
that of a fortress. 

The actual walls, which Sultan Suleiman 
the Great caused to be erected, in the year 
1534s proportionably to the necessities and 
size of the city, are still standing, are indented, 
have large and sometimes handsome gates, 
and are as well preserved as those of Damas- 
cus and Constantinople, or any other public 
building. Compared with the two named 
cities, however, Jerusalem is very small, with 
at most, it is said, 20,000 inhabitants. The 
number cannot be ascertained with any ex- 
actness, the census being, in consequence of 
the levies of soldiers, as inaccurate as possible 
throughout the Turkish empire. The inha- 
bitants generally state their population to be 
lower than it is, and the government estimates 
it higher. Here, by reason of the many resi- 
dent Christians, the case is somewhat differ- 
ent; but none take any interest in fixing the 
exact amount of the inhabitants. They are 
given in round numbers; as, 1000 Catholics, 
3000 Greeks, 4000 Armenians, as many Jews, 
and 8000 Mahomedans. The proportion is 
probably pretty nearly right, if the numbers 
themselves are incorrect The extent of the 
city is calculated to hold more people. Whole 
tracts lie covered with heaps of rubbish ; 
others desolate with sunken wells and cisterns. 
There are places too, Clara, unparalleled in 
the world ; as, for example, by the Gate of 
David, within the wall : there you find a mul- 
titude of dog-kennels, — such, in truth, is their 
appearance, — and these are the dwellings of 
the lepers. There do these miserable crea- 
tures live for themselves, and amongst them- 
selves, shunned and rejected by others, beg- 
ging for their existence, to which one might 



give the name of animal, were it not a thou- 
sand times more deplorable. There they live, 
and do not feel themselves too wretched to 
give birth to unblest children, bom to a simi- 
lar direful lot. At times, the melancholy dis- 
ease will not grudge them a healthy childhood, 
and first shews itself at the age of puberty. 
But, O Heaven, in such a neighbourhood, 
and with such a prospect, what avails the 
healthiness of childhood ? Another place k 
in the city, by the side of the Sakhara mosque. 
It is a long passage paved with square stones, 
and between two high walls, one of which 
displays an enormous freestone, in Roman 
fashion, hewn around the edge, and therefore 
probably of the time of Hadrian^ who boik 
extensively in Jerusalem; and, amongst other 
structures, a temple to Venus upon Golgotha, 
This place is situated upon the Moriak^ near 
to the temple of Solomon; and hither do the 
Israelites come every Friday, to lament, io 
mournful numbers, the fall of Jerusalem and 
their own fate. The Caliph Omar conceded 
them this privilege. There they sit as, thou- 
sands of years ago, they sat at the waters of 
Babylon^ with the same song and the same 
mind, yearning for the accomplishment of the 
Divine promise, and not in a condition to lay 
hold of it if it should approach them. Near 
to the Gate of David, and close to a mosque, 
which was formerly a LaHn monastery, there 
is a building, whose interior forms a large 
chamber, divided into three compartments by 
two heavy columns. It is called the CtBnacur 
lum. There Christ is said to have instituted 
the Holy Sacrament; and later, the Holy 
Ghost to have descended upon the assembled 
disciples. The hall does not look either Sa- 
racenic or of the middle ages ; and assuredly 
it does not reach as far back as those timeSi 
On the other hand, I am satisfied, after having 
again visited the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, and been round the city-walls, and onoe 
more read the objections of Rohinstmy that the 
present Holy Sepulchre is the true one. You 
must know, dear Clara, that, upon this point, 
folks have had endless disputes ; and, in order 
satisfactorily to decide the case, it was neces- 
sary to discover exactly how far the city-walU 
extended in the time of Chrbt. It was well 
known that they did not extend as far as at 
present ; but whether they enclosed the pre- 
sent Sepulchre and Golgotha, that is the ques- 
tion. Those who are against the authenticity 
have arguments to prove that the old wall 
enclosed the site upon which the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre now stands ; and then, of 
course, the real Golgotlta and the genuine 
tomb must be sought elsewhere. Robinson, 
however, who is an inquirer of laborious in- 
dustry, has not the slightest notion whereii 
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Those who are for the authenticity of the 
present sites have also the most substantial 
reasons oo their side; one being, that the 
whole corner of the city to the left of the 
Gate iii Jaffcty where there is now a desert 
space, with an empty basin for water, further 
on a Coptic monastery, then the Latin mon- 
astery, and farther still, the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, might very easily, at the time 
of Christ, have been outside the wall, without 
ofiending in the least against a simple and 
historic fact ; and such is my opinion, when I 
observe the various points from the terrace of 
our convent. The plans of fhe city never 
correspond; and they disagree in an extra- 
ordinary manner at this corner especially. 
CHie compels an impartial person to conclude 
tliat it always necessarily belonged to the 
etfj; and another sweeps it completely off, 
m its turn forcing an unbribed eye to pro* 
nonnce it as necessarily a growth of later 
times. I rely chiefly upon ancient tradition. 
Yott perhaps think that we should rather mis- 
trust tradition, since so many of these devo- 
tional spots have evidently been arbitrarily 
christened; as, for instance, the basin for 
water at the Gate of Jaffa, which is called 
the Pool of Bathsheba. But the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre has its documents; the 
chapel of the Empress Hdenay of which con- 
tonporary authors speak. At the period of 
the Crusades, when each little spot of this 
earth was holy, and the imagination was so 
excited, that, in accordance with the sensual 
time, its highest satisfaction was to gaze upon 
and touch the places consecrated by our Lord, 
there can be no doubt that many arbitrary 
denominations were introduced, — not for the 
purpose of deception, not even designedly, but 
as such things have happened in our own days 
a hundred times. "Where did this or that 
happen ? Was it there ? Yes, perhaps there — 
very likely there — certainly there." The last 
assertion, as the most acceptable, becomes re- 
peated, finds universal acquiescence, and very 
shortly its correctness is no longer questioned. 
Thus, Clara, do I declare my belief in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, whilst I ac- 
knowledge mistrust as regards the pool of 
Sathshdiaf and my doubts as to Ccenaculum ; 
and, as I believe, with reasons suilicient for the 
distinction. But this is an unprofitable specu- 
lation, and the whole dispute, about a subject 
which cannot be decided, is wearisome enough. 
As you probably know nothing of the matter, 
it will prove doubly tiresome to you. Pardon 
me: I have fallen into the discussion from 
pure joy at being able to cling to ancient tra- 
dition with a good conscience. Now, good 
night I Except the eternal watchers at the 
Holy Sepulchre, — with whom, as I have heard 



to-day, two Coptic priests are associated, — 
not a soul, I will venture to say, has been 
awake in Jerusalem for the last two hours. 
Such a stillness prevails about me that even 
my little watch seems to make a great noise. 
Now and then a dog hou^ls. Every trace of 
human life and movement has died away, — 
there is neither footstep nor sound in the large 
and scattered building, — as in a prison. This 
is no amiable comparison for the good Casa 
Nova, which opens its doors so willingly and 
hospitably to every pilgrim. But if you could 
see my room — the thick walls — the heavy 
doors blackened by time — the strong iron 
grating before the small windows — the vault- 
ed ceiling, — the long dark unwieldy table in 
the middle of the apartment, at one end of 
which I sit and write by the light of a three- 
burner brass lamp, — and then if you listened 
besides to this intense quiet, you could think 
of nothing better than a prison. The style 
of architecture is favourable to seclusion : 
through the stout walls and well-arched ceil- 
ing no sound can penetrate. Further, every 
house is a small die, divided into two parts : 
one, on the ground-floor, or perhaps a little 
below the ground ; and the other up one flight 
of stairs. These stairs are always attached to 
the die on the outside. A low cupola covers 
its upper surface, to protect it from the rain ; 
although this is wanting to some of the houses. 
Roofs in which wood is required cannot be 
used here; for wood, as a material for build- 
ing, is not to be met with. Hence the arched 
room is universal. How intricate and motley 
these dies appear heaped together — how many 
little staircases, doors, courts, terraces, and pas- 
sages — all in small proportion — go to make up 
my Casa Nova, you cannot conceive, unless 
to-morrow morning early you accompany me 
to the highest terrace of the house. Good 
night 

LETTER XXXn. 

FROM JERUSALEM TO MY SISTER. 

Grotto of Jeremiah — Grave of Simon the Righteous — 
Tombs of the Kings and Judges — Tombs of Jacob, 
Zachariah, Absalom — Tomb of the Holy Virgin — 
Thoughts amongst the Graves. 

Jerutalem^ Monday ^ Nov. 6thy 184>3. 

I FINISHED the page of yesterday, dearest 
Clara, as was befitting, under the influence of 
deep midnight I write here always of an 
evening. I must add, however, to-day, that 
my room does not always look like a prison, 
and that people may live cheerfully enough in 
the Casa Nova, in spite of black doors and 
grated windows. Every morning about eleven 
o'clock the Prussian Consul makes his appear- 
ance, breakfasts with us, and then we take 
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walks and make excursions the whole after- 
noon. He is a charming man, well informed 
as if he had passed a life amongst books, and 
as sensible and agreeable as though he had 
never seen a book in his life. When a man 
has so far mastered learning that it becomes 
fresh animated knowledge, and no longer hard 
erudition, then I love it Prussia, that edu- 
cates her sons so highly, should really sec that 
her learned men spend some years in Paris in 
order to shake oif the German school-dust, 
and that pedantic tincture which attaches to 
expression, look, and being, and which their 
training necessarily gives them. The stirring, 
light, and chequered life of Paris is well adapt- 
ed for this purpose ; and there, as well as in 
London, the Consul prosecuted his studies for 
the space of five years. Here, in Beyrout,SLnd 
in Alexandria, the Prussian Consul is in a di- 
plomatic position, which, of course, assigns 
to him a different sphere of action to that in 
which the mercantile consuls act. His edu- 
cation is accordingly of a superior order, and 
I derive a great advantage from his acquaint- 
ance. Social life is not to be envied here. Cut 
off from the world, and to that degree that the 
seaport and commercial city of Beyrout is 
really European, with the arrangements of the 
post so irregular and uncertain that the arrival 
of letters and newspapers is never to be de- 
pended upon, — without the help of books and 
libraries, which, it is true, give no mental im- 
pulse, and yet are a kind of indemnification 
when this is wanting, — the people must live 
upon their own resources, and upon their own 
reflections and observations, for the means 
which are usually at the command of society 
arc miserably small. The English bishop and 
the clergy of the American mission have their 
families and their sphere of activity, which 
occupy all their time. There are here, besides 
the English consul — the French has lately 
arrived — two physicians, and these are all. 
Thus, living in tiiis solemn neighbourhood, 
in the midst of rubbish, amongst tombs, and 
over caverns, it requires a blessed submissive- 
ness on the part of human nature to accustom 
itself to the limitation, and some dexterity 
to iliscover play for its capabilities. I said, 
jokingly, to the Consul to-day, that he must take 
care where all was stone, that he did not turn 
into stone himcclf — a melancholy fate to which 
his seclusion was very favourable : a seclusion 
that positively tempts a man to shut up his 
opinions and views, since nothing comes from 
without to augment or to modify them. In 
this respect life is very remarkable here ; and 
that Jews should come from Europe, in order 
to die in Jerusalem, is by no means difRcult to 
understand. But to live here long is hard for 
one of us. 



We have to-day seen more grottoes than 
you could suppose possible in the neighbour- 
hood of a city : they are partly tombs hewn 
in the rock, partly ancient stone-pits con- 
verted into tombs. Such a one is the grave 
of Simon the Righteous, with a picturesque 
ruin, and the grotto in which Jeremiak com- 
posed his lamentation over Jerusalem. They 
are without all ornament, as a stone-pit may 
be judged to be in which the hand of man, is 
later adaptation, has added just what was ne- 
cessary for his object. More adorned are the 
tombs of the kings; the portal of the half sub- 
terranean ant^-hall being of a strangely mixed 
architecture, ornamented with triglyphs and 
acanthus. From this some steps conduct to a 
second quite subterranean and dark hall, and 
this is the ante-chamber to the actual raultk 
Opposite to the entrance are two such vwbX^ 
each with six low niche-like openings, in which 
the dead were placed. There is one to the 
right, from which you pass into three small 
adjoining chambers, so constructed, that to the 
right and left of the door they have a ledge of 
rock upon which they laid the bodies enve- 
loped in clothes. In this last fashion is the 
Holy Sepulchre; and now I easily perceive 
what portion of the rock roust have been 
taken away in order to give it its present form. 
On the outside, the entire shell of the rock 
must have been removed, so that the little 
chamber, with its ante-chamber, was set free 
like a kernel; internally, the ledge of rock, on 
the right of the door. Then the whole was 
lined with marble, and the doorway left in 
its original form — low and narrow. So it 
stands at the present moment. In this regard, 
and also because they are better finished and 
on a large scale, did the tombs of the kings 
interest me most; although, by the way, I 
cannot tell you what kings, if any, had their 
resting-place here, because no remains have 
been found to inform me. All the tombs are 
devastated, pillaged, and destroyed. Large 
fragments of the stone-doors are met with, 
and ruins of staircases which conduct to still 
deeper vaults, all indicating that men have 
committed wanton havoc amongst them, and 
given the bones to the winds. The tombs of 
the Judges also have given the learned much 
perplexity and research, for they certainly are 
not those of the ancient genuine judges of 
the earliest times of the Jewish people. Four 
doors lead into the ante-hall, but the whole is 
devoid of ornament, and it is very possible, 
because it contains a number of vaults, that 
it has received a name which directs attention 
to it. Nameless tombs cover this entire dis- 
trict, which extends far and wide to the north 
of the city, between the gate of Damascus 
and that of Jaffa or Bethlehem. In many 
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places olive-trees are planted: for the most 
part, however, you see nothing but a stony 
waste. The ground is an elevated plain, un- 
dulating at times, and at the declivity of such 
undulations are the entrances to the vaults, 
generally half choked with* rubbish. Many 
are quite so: for the Arab stands in great 
fear of ghosts; and, after he has satisfied him- 
self that there is no treasure in the holes, fear 
and horror possess him, lest an evil spirit 
abides there, ready to come forth : accordingly 
he heaps up stones before the entrance. Our 
small tombs in limited churchyards, even 
family-vaults, and the monuments of kings 
and queens, look poor and mean by the side 
of these tombs, so large in their proportions, 
so solid and durable. The tenants are gone — 
tMr bones have disappeared — their names 
are lost; and all that remains of their lives, 
breathed out thousands of years ago, are — 
their tombs I And is it worth while to im- 
press upon the tomb alone such a stamp of 
Eternity? Yes — to the Jew, perhaps. He 
believes in a bodily resurrection of the dead 
upon the day of Judgment; and therefore the 
tombs must endure to the last day, in order 
to protect the bones. Hence they are built 
where the needful durability may lawfully be 
expected — in the rocks; and yet they have 
not fulfilled the intention. Upon the declivity 
of the Mons Offensionis (so called because 
Soiomcn here sacrificed to heathen gods), 
opposite the Moriah, and separated from it 
by the brook Kidron and the valley of Jeho- 
tapkaiy there are some wonderful tombs, hewn 
out of the thick mass of rock, and shaped like 
small temples with pillars, and a richly wrought 
frieze; they are called the tombs of Zachu' 
riaSf Jacobf and Absalom. 1 am heartily tired, 
dear Clara, of all these names, which give you 
no idea whatever, and denote that which is 
incorrect: still I must repeat them to you, 
because they are the titles of objects which, in 
themselves, and on their own account, are in the 
highest degree interesting. Such a necropolis 
is altogether new to me. I cannot but think 
that the Jews brought recollections with them 
from Egypt into Palestine, In the former place 
the rocks are said to contain tombs likeso many 
bees' cells. In Jerusalem, the solemn character 
of the region is considerably heightened by 
thb multitude of tombs — tombs wherever 
the eye glances, wheresoever the foot treads. 
Life has become the prey, as it were, of Death. 
It luxuriates — it thrives — it takes a firm foot- 
ing — it stretches its monstrous winding-sheet 
from mountain to mountain, from valley to 
ralley. 

I had almost forgotten to mention the tomb 
of the Holy Virgin, which is situated upon 
the road between St, Stephen's Gate and 



Gethsemancy a little to the left, beneath a 
small Greek church. Indeed, it does not pro- 
perly belong to the tombs of which I have 
spoken, concerning which travellers and the 
learned interest themselves rather than pil- 
grims; with whom, on the other hand, the 
tomb of the Holy Virgin is a place of holy 
resort. It just occurs to me as singular, that 
here, where religious belief implacably divides 
mankind in death as well as in life, a peculiar 
honour is reserved for this one grave. At 
this spot all creeds meet in amity. Even the 
Mabomedans own a place for worship in this 
chapel. 

Thus do they all peacefully repose in the 
cold hard earth. The kings — the wise men — 
the prophets of the law — the publishers of the 
new law — Latin kings, princes, and knights — 
thousands of Crusaders, and how many manj 
nameless thousands, from the remotest times, 
since David built his stronghold on Mount 
Zion, mingling with the prolonged race of 
the children of Mahomed. What an amount 
of action in connexion with them ! And if one 
were to revisit earth — if Christ himself should 
re-appear — would he be content with that 
which men have created out of his great work ? 
Would he recognise it? Where is the spirit 
of freedom and of peace? The world is in 
fetters, bound to hypocrisy, and hence dis- 
united and unquiet, quarrelling with itself, and 
yet imputing the blame elsewhere. It yearns 
for a spiritual resurrection, and cannot find 
the form in which to invest the being anew, 
for all that it suggests is smothered in gross 
materialism, or is benumbed by falsehood. 
Freedom — the church — society, are hollow 
and unsound. The race that comes after us 
cries for something different, and stands in 
need of a Messiah. Well, God, who has 
hitherto governed the world, will continue to 
do so. But, whosoever asks himself, upon this 
spot, <* What have eighteen hundred years 
made out of our world ? " and then answers, 
'* Something very good," he does not speak 
honestly. At the tomb, the thought of resur- 
rection is natural : and so I think of it on 
behalf of the world — a resurrection that must 
pass through dust and decay. Dearest Clara, 
it is perhaps my misfortune that I have a soul 
which frets itself about every thing. Take 
not my words, therefore, too rigorously. But 
it is this very disposition which attaches me 
to the ancient prophets. Surveying these 
millions of tombs, I will exclaim with Jere- 
miahy ** Israel draws on to his rest." This 
rest will be our portion too. Wherefore 
grieve then ? 
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^-.^^^rfsi''' *jJl,o think and feel as he does 
yt- ^^in»'^jj^,., who did not think at all, 
.'j^ r* f**,|* lij, wMisualists. The activity 
-^/.m'l /"y, has attained t(» such a gid<ly 
'^^•ft •'' ,•{ (juivers before the eye, does not 
Li£^^ |'*f at all. Trade, agriculture, manu- 
fxv^ *• Imiidicrafls, are carried on no further 
•*^'? iff*'"**)' re<|nircs, and according to tra- 
iW *\ lYansmission. For centuries Ibrahim 
ift'^Vl'V ,1-as the first who attempted to intro- 
Z**^ «mall improvement here and there in 
•'V {0iiiinions — a very small one. Jerusahm 
?*1 hnt little water; hence no water-mills. 
\\of«*^^ turn the millstones which grind the 
ifl, and the country people use hand-mills, 
after a primeval faslnon. In order to get 
Hour (|uieker, Ibrahim Pasha liatl two wind- 
mill:* built, and probably — indeed, I have no 
doubt of it — commundid that they should be 
iMHidoyed. Ibrahim Pasha having dej)art(Ml, 
the nnlls stand likt^ two ungraceful ruined 
towers in the vicinity of the Jaffa gate, and 
horses and women grind the titmr as they did 
beft)re. You perhaps supi)ose that the want 
of the mills wiuj never felt, and that they were 
tln-refore unnecessary. Ah I think of your 
own people in yctiliaus, how they have en- 
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new altar shall stand here, — wh^ V u^^ 
chnrch-door shall be placed there— ^ t A^} 
th(* key of some holy relic belongs 
that confession. To decide these 
firman must be obtained in Consianfl' a ' A 
in other words, nmst be purchased, if eV^ / 
diplcmiatic means. The Greeks obtain^^' 
firman to rebuild the church in BtthUl^J 
that they might further obtain the right ^ 
property over it. A father of ihe Latin 
Monastery hearing of this started from Airii 
to Constatiiinopfe — not to secure ])ermis»ion 
for the Latins, for they had not the means to 
build, but — to procure a counter firman to 
postpone the building altogether for the pre- 
sent. The Christians here resolve themseh-es 
into the clergy, ambitious and domineering, 
as every corporate body is. "There is no priest- 
ling too small for a small pope to be lodged iif 
— says the old proverb. With dominion ovt-r 
souls, which is itself a kind of usurpation, this 
corporation is not satisfied. Worldly considera- 
tion must support and elevate spiritual power. 
It is possible that a Catholic or a Gret*k shall 
view the case with a different eye, and that 
he shall consider worldly as well as spiritual 
government on the part of his church neces- 
sar}' to man's salvation; and tlierefore approvp 
of all the endeavours made to further it. 1 
do not cherish such a notion of any church: 
and hence, to me, the mutual disliko and op- 
pression that I behold is fearful. For niv 
part, I believe that the fewer churehi»s the 
more religion ; tlie less form, the more sub- 
stance ; the less body, the more spirit. I am 
pn'poswssed in favour of Catliolieisni, because 
it says : — "I give the doctrine as it has been 
und(>rstood for eighteen centuries by the wisest 
and the lioli«*st men ; as it has been explained 
and handed down by them ; and as it will en- 
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LETTER XXXIIL 

FROM JERUSALEM TO MY BROTHER. 

Dissension amongst the Tarious religious professions 
— The Fathers of the Latin Monastery — The Anglican 
Bishop — ETangelical Missionaries — Conversion of 
the Jews— The Wiirtemherg Peasants— The Valleys 
about the city. 

Jenualem, Tueiday, Nov. 7, 1843. 

The Turkish government, dearest brother, 
rule where it may, exercises no good influ- 
ence ; but the Mahomedan may be accus- 
tomed to it and console himself with the 
great personal independence which he enjoys 
in his own house and in his family. He 
lives comfortably and quietly, has as many 
wives as he pleases, slaves whom he treats 
well, children who belong to him like slaves, 
-—pipes, coffee, and baths in abundance — 
what does he want more ? If the Pashalic is 
not under an immoderately cruel and rapa- 
cious Pasha, his existence is positively with- 
out a care, and his only anxiety b to transmit 
it in the same way to his children. Mark me, 
we have also at home Mussulman natures who 
are content to fold their fat hands and ex- 
claim, ** Heaven be praised I I want nothing I'* 
concluding for the whole world &s well as 
for themselves. Such people are far more 
stupid than the Mussulman, for they are sur- 
rounded by all the striving of mind, the crav- 
ing of passion, the pain of imagination, which 
education and civilisation awaken, and yet 
are ignorant of them all — actually knowing 
only creatures who think and feel as he does 
— that is to say, who did not think at all, 
and only feel as sensualists. The activity 
which with us has attained to such a giddy 
height that it quivers before the eye, does not 
exist here at all. Trade, agriculture, manu- 
factures, handicrafts, are carried on no further 
than exigency requires, and according to tra- 
ditional transmission. For centuries Ibrahim 
Panha was the first who attempted to intro- 
duce a small improvement here and there in 
his dominions — a very small one. Jerusalem 
has but little water; hence no water-mills. 
Horses turn the millstones which grind the 
corn, and the country people use hand-mills, 
after a primeval fashion. In order to get 
flour quicker, Ibrahim Pasha had two wind- 
mills built, and probably — indeed, I have no 
doubt of it — commanded that they should be 
employed. Ibrahim Pasha having departed^ 
the mills stand like two ungraceful ruined 
towers in the vicinity of the Jaffa gate, and 
horses and women grind the flour as they did 
before. You perhaps suppose that the want 
of the mills was never felt, and that they were 
therefore unnecessary. Ah ! think of your 
own people in NeuhauSy how they have en- 



treated you not to build your new-fangled 
chimneys in the new houses, but to retain the 
good old-fashioned ones, in which, it is true, 
the smoke takes its own course, but at the 
same time smokes their hams aod sausages so 
commodiously that they have only to put up 
their hands to get at them. What child would 
learn to read if the schoolmaster did not keep 
him to his book? But until I reach Eg^ft^ 
I withhold all criticism of Ibrahim, PajAa, 
I shall see there the entire plan of Mehemd 
Aits government, of which his son's policy in 
Syria formed a part. I was about to say, that 
the Turkish government has a most pemicioiis 
influence upon the Christians of this place. 
Every thing is to be had in ConstaDtinople 
for money, and the Turks ask money for that 
with which they have no concern at alL The 
interests of the Christians turn, generaOy 
speaking, upon religious matters,— but upon 
externals solely : as, for instance, whether the 
new altar shall stand here, — whether the 
church-door shall be placed there— whether 
the key of some holy relic belongs to this or 
that confession. To decide these points, a 
firman must be obtained in CoHstxmiimopie, 
in other words, must be purchased, if even by 
diplomatic means. The Greeks obtained a 
firman to rebuild the church in Betklekeas, 
that they might further obtain the right of 
property over it. A father of the Latin 
Monastery hearing of this, started from Paris 
to Constantinople— not to secure permissioa 
for the Latins, for they had not the means to 
build, but — to procure a counter firman to 
postpone the building altogether for the prs> 
sent. The Christians here resolve themselves 
into the clergy, ambitious and domineering^ 
as every corporate body is. ''There is no priest- 
ling too small for a small pope to t>e lodged in" 
— says the old proverb. With dominion over 
souls, which is itself a kind of usurpation, this 
corporation is not satisfied. Worldly considera- 
tion must support and elevate spiritual power. 
It is possible that a Catholic or a Greek shall 
view the case with a different eye, and that 
he shall consider worldly as well as spiritual 
government on the part of his church neces- 
sary to man^s salvation ; and therefore approve 
of all the endeavours made to further it. I 
do not cherish such a notion of any church ; 
and hence, to me, the mutual dislike and op- 
pression that I behold is fearful. For my 
part, I believe that the fewer churches, the 
more religion; the less form, the more sub- 
stance ; the less body, the more spirit. I am 
prepossessed in favour of Catholicism, because 
it says : — ** I give the doctrine as it has been 
understood for eighteen centuries by the wisest 
and the holiest men ; as it has been explained 
and handed down by them ; and as it will eo- 
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dare unto the end of time.*' In this conscious- 
ness lies its own strength and authority for 
others. It has survived all schisms, all divi- 
sions, all separations ; and, what is more, all 
the abuses of its church ; but most of all, even 
its own reforms. That which Luther in tJie 
beginning aimed at, he thoroughly accom- 
plished ; he reformed the Catholic Church. 
This incontestable consciousness is salutary 
for souls who, as soon as they uprightly strive 
alter truth, must of necessity ask of themselves. 
Am I not erring ? Do I go upon the right 
itMid? And if not, where shall I find it ? All 
other creeds — first, the Armenian, then the 
Greek, then the ten-times-divided creed born 
of the Reformation — have all arisen from an 
opposition to Catholicism. It itself, however, 
Ittg DO other origin than the ancient unity. Its 
•athority works magnetically, attracting and 
I tnnquillising ; so that I find the Catholic as- 
■ertion that the Church is to be regarded as a 
mother actually true with her people. The 
day before yesterday after High Mass, the 
Padre PresidenUy the superintendent of all the 
religious houses and religious affairs of the 
Terra Santa, visited me with the Padre Pro- 
eurador, who is the administrator of the pro- 
perty of these monasteries. Three other fa- 
thers likewise accompanied them ; amongst 
whom was my old steam-boat acquaintance. 
We spoke of all manner of things at present 
going forward in the world ; we praised and 
we blamed. To one of my remarks the Padre 
Pretidente replied : — ** One may pass over 
some things, tolerate much, but doctrine must 
always be supported." Does not the whole 
spirit of Catholicism lie in these words ? It is 
woridly-wise, indulgent, and immovable ; and 
do they not, in fact, express the true relation 
of a mother to her children ? Now, in spite 
of my great predilection for Catholicism, I 
have just as great an aversion to its hierarchy, 
because the latter give rise to incursions into 
the territory of the world which are fatal to 
her dignity. You cannot conceive what a 
beautiful picture it would have made, could 
these fine Franciscans have been painted as 
they sat there in their brown cowls and girdle 
ropes, their coarse sandals and black cap co- 
vering the tonsure — men in the vigour of life, 
and not fat, fleshy figures, from which in Rome 
and Naples I turned away in disgust. The 
Padre Presidente, who enjoys the high rank 
of mitred abbot, and the title of Reverendis- 
simo^ wore over his capouch an ample brown 
mantle ; and his delicate countenance had an 
expression of meekness and modesty more be- 
fitting a benign shepherd of souls than a 
worldly chief. We spoke of Cairo ; the father 
Jiean BaUiste playfully reproached him for 
his prejudice in favour of that city. He co- 



loured slightly, as though the reproach had 
been actually serious and well grounded ; and 
said, smiling, ** Yes, it is true ; but I was ten 
years in Cairo.'' In striking contrast to the 
Presidente, who, according to the statutes of 
the Terra Santa, must always be an Italian, is 
the Padre Procurador, who must always be 
selected from amongst Spaniards. Decided fea- 
tures, powerful voice, marked bearing, move- 
ments for which the capouch is almost too small 
— certainly a thoroughly able administrator. 
Father Jean Battiate, the worldly-wise and the 
world-familiar, who had happily fulfilled his 
mission in Paris, and two who formed the suite 
of the Presidente, behaved with much humi- 
lity and patient obedience. They formed as 
interesting a study as a painter could desire ; 
and, as I have already said, a better back- 
ground could not be found than my room, as 
they sat in it the day before yesterday. The 
extraordinary freedom which they allow to the 
inhabitants of the Casa Nova, whilst they 
shew them every attention, displays a tact that 
is seldom seen. The fathers proffer nothing, 
they obtrude nothing, they suggest nothing. 
You are treated the same whether you go 
daily to mass, or whether you stop away alto- 
gether. They do not embitter their hospitality 
by the slightest constraint In our own days 
we have seen Protestants imitating the Catho- 
lics in the following out of good works. Could 
it be possible to establish such a Protestant 
house of reception here ? I am afraid that 
with such perfect freedom it is out of the 
question. Without a religious rule of the 
house, which the superintendent might main- 
tain as law, he would feel himself degraded to 
the condition of a steward ; for a Protestant 
has not the slightest idea of humility. Now 
the fathera never think of being looked upon 
as stewards ; and hence their house of re- 
fuge, let it be as poor as it may, is of a 
lofty character. Thus, a Protestant house 
would be of little use, especially as it would be 
found difficult to agree whether Calvinists, 
Lutherans, Presbyterians, or English High 
Churchmen, should be allowed to enter it. 
The king of Prussia, who so actively and splen- 
didly assisted at the establishment of an En- 
glish bishop in Jerusalem, may perhaps have 
desired that this see should form a kind of 
spiritual central point for Protestantism in the 
East But the High Church is as exclusive 
as the Romish, and claims for itself every 
thing for which it contended at the time of 
the Reformation, and which it snatched from 
Popery; even to the name. In the Church-ser* 
vice, it prays for itself as for the Holy Catholic 
Church, which means the universal Church. 
The clergy of the American Mission, who be- 
long to the Scotch or Presbyterian Church, 
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and who, for a series of years, in the Levant, 
and in far Asia, and Africa, have been en- 
gaged in the conversion of the Heathen and 
the Jew, cannot be regarded as clergy by 
the bishop of the Anglican Church, because 
they have not be«n legitimately ordained; 
that is to say, have not received the gift of 
the Holy Ghost by the laying on of hands, 
— which ceremony, introduced into the Ro- 
mish Church by the Apostles and first bi- 
shops, was taken over into the English Church 
when the latter determined upon renounc- 
ing the supremacy of the papal chair. The 
laying on of hands on the part of a bishop 
is essential to the office of a spiritual teacher ; 
the men to whom I have referred have not 
received this honour; hence the Bishop of 
Jerusalem cannot regard them as part of the 
clergy. That which applies to members of 
the Scotch Church applies also to all other 
Protestant Churches; and so community is 
not to be thought of. There are many Ger- 
mans educated in the Bcule missionary esta- 
blishment who have entered as missionaries 
into the service of the American Missionary 
Society. There must therefore be a perfect 
agreement between Calvinists and Presby- 
terians. Upon the other hand, some Basle 
missionaries are said to have gone over to 
the High Church, in order to make their 
mission through the Holy Ghost undoubted. 
There were formerly far more of these Ameri- 
can gentlemen here, but they seem to have 
made way for the English Bishop, who, with 
the full zeal of a converted man, applies him- 
self to the conversion of his former fellow - 
believers. The thing, however, is more diffi- 
cult to accomplish than ever. It was on the 
bed of sickness that the miserably poor Jew 
was unable to resbt the attempts at conversion 
that were then made upon him. Sir Moses 
Mantefiore, of London^ himself a Jew, and at 
all times deeply interested in the welfare of 
his fellow-believers, in order to do away with 
the temptation which want and bodily suffer- 
ing rendered easy of success, and which, if 
successful, could bring little salvation to the 
soul of the converted, fixed a Jewish physician 
here (a German) at his own expense, to render 
his services to the Jews, without any charge 
to them whatever. It is pleasing to dwell 
upon this fact. However, I am told that con- 
version prospers. Yes, * d six francs par tite 
ei par semaine,* If the circumstance to which 
I have adverted be exaggerated, or if it be but 
a solitary case, still the sending of a Jewish 
physician to Jerusalem is a bulwark against 
inconsiderate zeal. Such is the state of affairs, 
dear brother, upon this little spot of earth, 
and amongst a few thousand men, who appear 
to live cut off* from the influences of the 



world, but are nevertheless very active, very 
good, and very wicked ; just as people are with 
us, and the more strikingly so because we are 
apt to conceive that around Jerusalem there 
should be that expression of peace, which the 
name of the city justifies as in expecting. 
Yes, men are living and striving here as in 
the world without. Why should we expeet 
them to be more perfect than ourselves? 
Strange subjects turn up too. One presented 
himself to me shortly after our arrival. His 
occupation was that of a tailor. He did not 
come to us for money, or to beg our assist- 
ance in any way. No, it was out of pore 
sympathy ; for he had heard that Germans bad 
arrived at the Casa Nova^ and he desired to 
know from what part of Germany. It came 
out that he was bom in Sleswigy and that he 
had been brought up in Mecklenburgh ; buthi< 
bringing up did not seem very prosperous in 
its results. He had travelled over the whole 
world, had been in the East Indies, and in 
Ethiopia, in America, and throughout Europe^ 
And wherefore? Because God had led him 
on. And thus it was that he found himself 
here, where he proposed to end his life. Of 
course, I concluded that he was very happy in 
Jerusalem* Not at all. It was the hardest 
thing in the world to live amongst Mahome- 
dans ; but if God did not otherwise dispose of 
him, he would remain there. The Wiirtem- 
berg peasants at once occurred to me, who 
had resolved to await the coming of the Lord 
in the valley of JeAasophai, The gentlemen 
had actually been here, but had departed i^in 
after a few days, having accomplished nothing. 
Good Heaven I One has only to see this val- 
ley of Jehosophai to be at once convinoed 
that there is not much room in it for the liv- 
ing ; a valley without vegetation, thiough which 
the Kidron, a brook without water, extends as 
far as the Dead Sea. Mounts Ziom and Jfo- 
riah, upon which Jerusalem is partly built, 
have rather steep precipices, and the chasms 
at their feet, which have declivities again op- 
posite to them, are called the valleys Giktm, 
Ben Hinnom^ Jehosophaiy and Kidnm, the 
last of which passes away to the north of the 
city, the first westward into the plain, whilst 
the two others meet in an angle at the foot of 
Mount Zion, whence Jehosophat stretdies it- 
self still further. Aqueducts, pools, cisterns, 
the remains of others, canals and dry basins 
half in ruins still exist, and may once have 
given fertility and vegetation to the valleys. 
Now the olive-tree, and nothing but the olive- 
tree prospers. Near the spring of Siloam, 
which forms a well in a deep grotto of the 
rock, there stand some fig-trees, and a small 
kitchen - garden is laid out. Opposite the 
spring, and on the inclination of the Mtms 
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GffenaAomM is the village of SHoam^ inhabited 
bj Troglodytes^ for the houses, at times, have 
only one constructed wall ; the rock forms the 
others. The scraps of houses adhere to the 
steep declivity like swallows' nests. At the 
spring of SiJoam we saw some women, who, 
upon their shoulder, bore a headless black pig. 
The hide of the animal was made into a kind 
I of bag, which, filled with water, assumed the 
exact living form. The ill-favoured women 
gave you no notion of Rebecca at the well. 

LETTER XXXIV. 

FROM JERUSALEM TO MY SISTER. 

Aludi to Jericho—Sheikh Abdallah and our escort — 
Night quarters at Richa — A Bedouin encampment — 
life and freedom of Bedouins — The Jordan — The 
Diad Sea— The Convent Mar Saba— Bethlehem and 
ifei holy sites — The Monastery of Saint John the 
BqiCiat in the Wilderness. 

Jerusalem, Saturday , Nov, 11, 1843. 

DcARBST Louisa, — If we do not maintain 
a ooostant correspondence with a friend, we 
wmit for some one particularly interesting or 
important moment to have a sufficient induce- 
ment to indite an extraordinary letter. At 
least such is the case with me. I have long 
wished to write to you, but have always de- 
termined to wait until something right beau- 
tiful should turn up. It has come to hand, 
and in addition something extraordinary : for 
I have been to the Dead Sea, which from its 
source, and its position below the level of the 
Mediterranean Sea, is one of the greatest cu- 
riosities of nature: further, I have been to 
Jordan and to Bethlehem ; and to all these 
places under the escort of Sheikh Abdallah 
and thirty Bedouins of the race of Taamirah* 
I hope you already acknowledge that you have 
heard something extraordinary. Such was 
the expedition to me, and hence for the last 
three days I have been entertained beyond all 
measure, fiefore I describe our caravan to 
you, I must write you a little preface, touching 
the Bedouins. In the Ghor^ as the broad 
valley oi Jordan is called, and round about 
the Dead Sea, several of the Bedouin tribes 
pass their romantic life, having no occasion to 
interfere with one another, since there are 
catUe-pastures sufficient for them all, were it 
not for ancient feuds, which, at times made up 
for the moment and suppressed by the govern- 
ment, still break out anew, and are to be 
effectually crushed only when a new civilisa- 
tion shall take the place of the primeval con- 
dition. Now it once happened that some Be- 
douins of the race of Taamirah stole a horse 
from the tribe Bent Sachr, A horse is half 
the life of a Bedouin, but only half, and the 
Bent Sachr had their revenge in taking a 
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Taamirah prboner, and burying him alive — 
a proceeding unauthorised by Bedouin justice, 
which says, " an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth." Since this occurrence, which took 
place Heaven knows how many long ages ago, 
a deadly enmity has prevailed between the 
two tribes. When two Taamirah are together 
they recount to one another the history of 
their brother who was buried alive, and the 
Beni Sachr do the same of the stolen horse. 
Where incidents arise but seldom, and ideas 
never, people hold the more firmly to those 
that are old. It has been often attempted 
forcibly to discipline the Bedouins — to com- 
pel them to give up their rapacious feudatory 
expeditions — but in vain : they have always 
fled into the deep desert, whither none can 
follow them, for all are in a manner strangers 
there but themselves, and ignorant of the sites 
of the necessary water-springs. Kindness 
seems to have more power over them; by 
such means it is possible to make a Sheikh 
comprehend the advantages of a quiet life, 
and he again may make them understood to 
the fraction of the tribe over which he pre- 
sides as chief. These advantages consist 
chiefly in the earning of money. Money, too, 
is an object of desire with the Bedouin, but 
only as with the raven in the fable, *< I take it 
that I may have it." He does not wish to use 
it — nay, he cannot. With money, he does 
not dress himself diflerently ; he neither eats 
nor drinks better ; he does not educate his 
sons, or provide for his daughters. In truth, 
he has no need of it ; but perhaps it is on this 
very account that he regards it as a delightful 
luxury, worth the coveting ; just as we long 
to have a Persian shawl, having already a 
French one answering the same purpose. Or 
perhaps his gold is his "Fantasia.** Things 
out of the common, whims, conceits, the 
Arabian calls generally "fantasia^** and if he 
cannot even apprehend or explain them, he 
contents himself with placing tliem under this 
designation. The Bedouins, then, have a "fan- 
tasia" for money ; and it was not long before 
the Tcuimirah understood that escorting stran- 
gers and travellers to the Dead Sea would 
help them to it. By reason of the wild trans- 
Jordan tribes the neighbourhood is always 
somewhat insecure, and people are glad to 
avail themselves of their escort. Unfortu- 
nately the ancient hatred against the Beni 
Sachr has again broken loose, and the passion 
could not be satisfied without robbing the 
enemy of a few of their camels. They say, a 
few; but the Beni Sachr say upwards of a 
hundred. The fire of discord blazes — for 
now another peculiarity of Bedouin justice 
comes into operation : that which has been 
stolen, must be stolen back again. A peace- 
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ful restoration or indemnification is not suffi- 
cient, else iiad the Taamirah long since given 
back with joy the unfortunate camels that 
have caused them nothing but vexation and 
ill-will. The Beni Sachr scorn such child's 
play. They will and must steal them back at a 
befitting opportunity; until this comes to pass, 
the tribes are at enmity, and they fall on one 
another if they meet. The Pasha of Jerusa- 
lem has deemed it necessary to place the 
Sheikh of Taamirah, the representative of his 
race, as it were, under ban, so that he dare 
not be seen officially in the city, — a painful 
interdiction to him, for it deprives him of all 
communication with travellers. He sometimes, 
however, visits the Prussian Consul secretly, 
and the latter, who interests himself for him, 
and who really believes that he will be our 
safest guard, kindly negotiated our escort with 
him. 500 Turkish piastres, and an undefined 
bakschisch, on the one part, and a sufficiently 
strong escort for three days, on the other, 
were the terms of the agreement. 

On Wednesday the 8th, at 8 o'clock in the 
morning, we rode from the Casa Nova. As 
Sheikh Ahdallah could not come into the city, 
the Consul rode out with us, in order to con- 
sign us to him, and, in case of necessity, to 
reclaim us. What an amusing country is this, 
where one can be so easily lost, and so easily 
reclaimed I We passed the gate of Stephan, 
across the Kidron, leaving the tomb of Mary 
on the left, and Gethsemane on the right, then 
around the foot of the Mount of Olives to- 
wards Bethany. When we reached the more 
open road, the Bedouins, who had passed the 
night in Siloam, a village favourable to them, 
perceived us, and ran up to meet us. Sheikh 
Ahdallahy on horseback, was the first. They 
had all assembled on the other side of Bethany^ 
thirty young, strong, and some of them hand- 
some men, tall and slim, clad in white shirts, 
fastened with a leathern girdle; the striped 
white and brown mantle loosely hanging 
round, the yellow keffijeh with the hempen 
rope about the head, here fluttering, there 
wound into a turban — a bad musket on the 
shoulder. Sheikh Ahdallah, dressed exactly 
like the rest, rode upon a little wretched grey 
horse ; he himself with a handsome but mel- 
ancholy countenance, a soft voice, and quiet 
manners, was strikingly distinguished from his 
companions, not, however, by one of the pecu- 
liarities which you would expect to find in the 
chieftain of a savage horde. He was small, 
and neither powerful nor imposing in his de- 
meanor : much more of the reserve of a cul- 
tivated man in his deportment, than of the 
tumultuous jollity and iron strength that cha- 
racterised his companions. He is much con- 
cerned about the quarrel with the Beni Sachr, 



and about the possibility of making it up with 
them, or of procuring an amnesty from the 
Pasha, whilst his followers take the whole 
affair very little to heart. Tliey laughed, 
gossiped, and shrieked, like joyous lads, and 
ran about us in a glorious manner. No Ger- 
man that I have ever seen dances as well as 
these Bedouins run. He has not upon the 
parquet, and in the most elegant chausture, 
the light, free, active carriage which is master 
of every motion, rendering the body at the 
same time as flexible as a switch, and as strong 
as bronze. Mercury is represented with wings 
upon his heels. The Bedouins remind me of 
him, although their fearfully clumsy shoes, 
in which the naked feet knock about, had very 
little of the wing about them. Some went 
without shoes at all, walking for nine hoars 
together with the same light, long, and glid- 
ing step, firelock upon shoulder, up hill and 
down dale, over flinty gravel. It is quite de- 
lightful to be surrounded by people who pre- 
sent you with a true specimen of Heaven *s cre- 
ation, such as I have not seen out of Spain. 
By this I mean, rough crude man (rough and 
crude, as you would say of silk still unpre- 
pared), an article which is extinct with us, 
who are the brilliant and spoiled victims of 
civilisation and education. We are amiable^ 
intellectual, channing, subtle, and deep ; but 
God's creatures we have ceased to be ; and I 
give you my word I would resign all my in- 
tellect this moment to become one. 

It was fortunate for me that I could take 
delight in the people ; for nature is too arid 
here to afford one pleasure. The forms of 
the mountains — their upper outline as well as 
their deep hollows, their declivities, and fis* 
sures ; the soil, the vegetation, are only to be 
described by that word. I perform the Syrian 
journey at the most favourable period for the 
traveller, namely, between the hot and rainy 
seasons : but to vegetation it is not so propi- 
tious. It is impossible to judge of the fertility 
of the soil from the character of its produce ; 
for the harvests are over; the ground lies 
fallow ; cattle-pasture is all that one beholds ; 
every lovely plant is withered, decayed ; the 
leaves buried in dust ; beautiful bulbs, tulips, 
hyacinths, lilies, all that render the country 
so fair in spring, are dead. Still, one may 
easily believe that the plains of Saron and 
Esdrelon are at another season luxuriant and 
rich — that the small pomegranate-bushes and 
citron-trees near the villages of the mouotaint 
of Judcea sparkle in warmth and brilliancy of 
bloom and odour. Here, however, Nature has 
lost her creative power : her efforts are over» 
powered — nothing can endure but stone. We 
met one spring on our way: the Bedouins 
rushed to the water with joyous impetuosity. 
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Then all of a sudden there was a tumultuous 
movement, and it was announced that the 
vanguard had discovered robbers. But where? 
In the chasm of a rock sunk perpendicularly 
at least a hundred feet below our road. Surely 
whilst they were there, our danger was not 
very imminent I 

The road, as from the vale of Kison to- 
wards Nazareth, and as from Ramla to Jeru- 
mtlem, passes over the ridges of numerous hills, 
and on the edge of the chasms which separate 
them from each other. As we came to the 
last mountain-range the declivity fell steep 
and indented far below, and the Ghor was 
spread before ns, — a broad plain, running off 
to the north between mountains, and bounded 
in the east by the trans -Jordan mountain, 
called in the Bible Pishga. To the south lay 
the Dead Sea, of which we could discern soli- 
tary glimmering spots: we came from the 
west. The Jordan was not to be seen ; but 
a greenish streak — its bushy banks — indicated 
its course. OfJericAo, formerly situated upon 
this very plain, there is no distinct trace ex- 
tant, albeit King Herod the Great had an es- 
pecial regard for the city, and adorned it with 
magnificent buildings in Roman taste and 
fashion. I can conceive that they have all 
disappeared. I can understand the Romans, 
with their circus and games, reeking with 
blood; and the Greeks, with the hippodrome 
and its games, which were elevated into an 
art: but neither the one nor the other was 
adapted to the Jews. They lacked grace and 
pleasantness for the latter; for the former, 
they were not sufficiently inhuman. But whi- 
ther the palms have gone — the palms, which 
the Crusaders, when they bathed in the Jordan, 
plucked as peaceful trophies, carrying the 
branches to their native country — is to me 
incomprehensible. If any of them remain, 
they are as small as they are sparingly strewn ; 
for neither at a distance nor near me have I 
beheld a single one; and they do not generally 
occupy an unimportant place in a landscape, 
with their commanding and at the same time 
graceful forms. I have seen the tamarisk and 
nabbek, rather as bushes than trees ; the wil- 
low and poplar, and, near the village of Richa^ 
some fig-trees and shrubs of pomegranate — 
but nothing else. Cleverer people than I 
must discover whether this village is a relic 
ofJerichOf or whether the ruins which are dis- 
cerned at the foot of the mountain have a 
better claim to that honour. I, dear Louisa, 
thought the less about these matters as wc sud- 
denly found ourselves before a Bedouin en- 
campment. A lovely brook, with bushy banks, 
meanders upon this side Richa ; and dried-up 
beds of small winter rivulets have erected for 
themselves little ramparts. Hence it is that, 



when once in the plain, one cannot see far 
about one, and it happened that I was really 
taken by surprise. Near an old decayed watch- 
tower, called by courtesy a castle, because 
some Albanian soldiers are placed there, we 
pitched our tent, as soon as Sheikh Abdallah 
had assured himself that the encamped Bedou- 
ins were friendly to his tribe. Their tents 
were arranged in groups of from six to seven, 
scattered over the plain for the distance of a 
league. We ascended to the flat roof of the 
fort, and looked down from above upon the 
unwonted scene. The tents of the Bedouins are 
not what we call tent-shaped; they are formed 
into oblongs, by the arrangement of the poles 
and cords. They are covered with a dark 
brown hair-doth, similar to felt, in such a 
way that one long side remains quite open, 
which is divided into two equal parts, by a 
middle partition of the same stuff. One divi- 
sion constitutes, as it were, the saloon : mats 
and cushions were there, which at night serve 
for couches of repose. The second portion is 
dedicated to household uses, and is accordingly 
inhabited for the most part by women. A 
tent, however, is and remains a very circum- 
scribed abode; and hence the inhabitants pour 
forth and throng into the open air with their 
occupations, or with the want of them — the 
more so that the form of the tent, with the 
one long open side, renders retired or private 
occupation quite impossible. It was a lovely 
afternoon, gilded by the sun, as is generally 
the case after morning rain. The climate in 
the Ghor is said to be much more southern 
than that oi Jerusalem; the difference, indeed, 
is so great that it would seem the two places 
were six degrees, and not simply six leagues 
distant. So I have read ; and I must confess 
that we found ourselves transplanted from the 
air of early autumn into that of summer. This, 
and the warm illumination, was as advanta- 
geous as suitable to the variegated picture. It 
was a slight vision of life in paradise. Here 
were human beings in the simplest and most 
contented condition, with wishes and require- 
ments in complete accordance with the sphere 
they occupied ; so happily endowed that they 
had more enjoyment than sorrow, and free 
beyond all conception of the European theo- 
rist of liberty. Freedom, the latter tells you, 
exists in representative-chambers and in the 
press; that is to say, in speeches and books. 
No I nb I in truth and in deed, she resides 
beneath the tent of the Bedouin I In order 
to be free, every individual must walk with 
a full feeling of his personal sovereignty. 
To liberty belongs dismemberment. The 
Bedouin enjoys both. He feels himself king 
in his tent; but he and his tent are to that 
degree unfettered, that he docs not constitute 
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the link of a chain, but an insulated point, 
i^ihich in itself has beginning and end. The 
Bedouin is the individual man who feels him- 
self such, and is prepared to defend himself 
and to make his own way. The European 
has no idea of this. First of all, he belongs 
to the state, then to his rank, then to his 
office. His friends and coterie put him into 
fetters, and finally, education, fashion, and 
civilisation lay hold of him ; and he must set 
at work, and knead all together in his life and 
dealings, thoughts and actions, and then he b 
a good citizen. This is certainly something 
very respectable, but it represents no indivi- 
duality, which becomes lost by distribution, 
and therefore totally unfit for liberty. The 
Bedouin, on the other hand, can become no 
citizen of a state. Individuality has interest 
for me, and the masses only when I find them 
moved, aroused, electrified, by individuals. 
Thus William Tell is more interesting than 
the Swiss whom he liberated. Beethoven 
more than the orchestra which he directed. 
Alexander the Great more than his conquer- 
ing hosts and vanquished nations. Hence 
have I little delight in Europe at the present 
moment People will not tolerate individu- 
ality there, even if it is able to rise up ; and 
if here and there individuality appears, it 
must act as if it were not so. Besides, for 
individual men the complicated, refined, arti- 
ficial condition of our civilisation is no longer 
suitable. This is certain. The solitary voice 
cannot penetrate the noise of machinery and 
steam. Hence the desire and striving for mu- 
tual interests; your unions ^br every thing 
and against every thing, your schools, your 
parties, your system of journals. All this 
renders freedom impossible in Europe. I 
mean, pure, genuine liberty. With that ficti- 
tious freedom, which is the peculiar enjoyment 
of the citizen of a state, not of the natural man, 
rulers will yet be frightened, and people blinded. 
O the Bedouins I Peace be upon their tents; 
and may Heaven still retain them as free as 
they are wild. For they are naturally wild, 
dear Louisa, and by no means civilised. They 
have never had a newspaper in their hands, 
never heard an opera, never seen an exhibition 
of art. Of my ** Cecil " they know nothing, 
poor creatures I Their dress is a shirt and a 
cloak ; the children run about naked. There 
is no freedom without a smack of wildness. 
They are moderate in the highest degree. 
It is only on great occasions, at a marriage, 
or upon the visit of a guest to whom they 
desire to pay honour, that a lamb is slaugh- 
tered. This renders them healthy to the core 
until the greatest age, and contributes to their 
great purity of morals. A fallen maiden is 
never heard of, although marriages in early and 



undeveloped youth are not known. Marriage 
is solemn and severe. The husband is lord 
and master, wife and child obey and aenre — 
not a capricious husband and father, reloe- 
tantly and sad, but the just chief of the family. 
Amidst relations, based upon self-saffident 
rigorous individuality, no other place can be 
allotted to the wife. It is nearly the same as 
that which was occupied by the honsewile 
of the knight in the middle ages. The \em 
self-dependent the man, the more dependent 
upon external circumstances, the more en- 
tangled in foreign, that is to say conTentioaal 
relations, so much the more does he, in re- 
spect of woman, recede from the pomtioo of 
chief, which he unequivocally enjojs in a state 
of freedom. A harem is out of the question 
beneath a tent. The women live amoogit 
themselves, tolerably distinct from the men, 
for the former have to look after household 
afiairs, and the latter do not require th^n to 
kill time. The children give the women little 
trouble. They cause no pain at birth, and 
come quickly into the worid. The endleM 
trouble and anxiety of what b called with as 
" a lying-in " are not experienced. The lying- 
in is for a day at most. Before the child runs, 
it is generally carried about by the mother, 
putting her to no inconvenience. She carries 
water and wood, grinds flour, whilst the liide 
thing, enveloped in her veil, hangs at her 
breast. At six months, the child b trying 
to run alone. It has, neverthdess, a cradk^ 
the skin of an animal, suspended between 
poles. When it can crawl, it ceases to be a 
burden. Children were in motion about tiie 
tents by dozens, all as ugly and as dirty as thej 
could be. Near and in the tents sat the wo- 
men, probably neighbours, together. They were 
grinding wheat betw€*eo two stones, pickii^ 
rice, and kneading dough for bread. The 
last process was performed by mixing floor 
and water, then spreading out the dough into 
round flat pieces of the size of a plate. These 
were baked in the hot ashes; an iron plate for 
baking is already a luxury. Some sat quietly 
smoking. Others came and went, drew water, 
and looked after the young goats and lambs, 
which were shut up in small enclosures, made 
of thorny branches. They are said also evea 
to weave the stufl* for their tent-coverings; 
but this I did not see. Their dress consists of 
a long, trailing smock of dark-blue cotton, 
worn over white full pantaloons, and a dark- 
blue veil, leaving the face, bosom, and arms ex- 
posed. The last are tatooed blue, and adorned 
with many variegated rings of glass or of silver 
and lead, with a small coloured piece of glass 
inserted in them. The very ugly bosom is hap- 
pily almost concealed by a number of chains, 
red beads, and large silver coins attached to 
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strings. The figure is upright and firm, step 
and movement are vigorous. The features are 
decided and animated, and the eyes large. 
Stunted women are as rare as crippled men. 
Their old age is not miserable, solitary, sad. 
With the Bedouins, grey hairs are a crown of 
honour. The aged man is waited upon by the 
younger members of his family, — by the lads, 
aB the aged women by the girls. Service is 
made light by the trifling nature of their 
wants. It is to light a pipe — to spread the 
mat — to bring the food. From birth to the 
grave, life is never a burden — never a battle ; 
and if it is interwoven with little toil or care, 
it knows no sort of affliction ; it has no dis- 
quiet for the future, no discontent in the 
present, no repentance for the past, no use* 
MM speculations into nothing, no flying 
through every thing. Calm contentment is the 
taWj cool rivulet that streams forth a healthy, 
fresh, and vigorous existence from generation 
to generation. And thus every generation is 
as sound as if it had but just issued from the 
hands of the Creator, — ^not withered, not grey, 
not dull and stale, as with us, amongst whom 
a child with fat red cheeks is a prodigy, and 
a young giri without nervous attacks un- 
known. Simplicity of habit, moderation in 
pleasure, and purity of morals, yield good and 
healthy blood. These three things are chime- 
ras in Europe ; and hence European blood is 
good for nothing. A fourth matter must be 
added — open air. Day and night, winter and 
summer, rain and heat, it is all the same, the 
Bedouin is still under the blessed influence 
of the fresh air ; and it does not simply give 
him health, it endows him with a sense of 
Liberty. He who can cope with the ele- 
ments can cope with a few human beings. 
He who has served an apprenticeship of in- 
dependence in the desert knows full well that 
he can rely upon himself, and does not look 
about for foreign aid. In Europe we have 
no open air at all, either physical or mental ; 
and hence, no freedom. Tell me where it 
is to be found. Is it in the hut of the rus- 
tic, in which ten or twelve creatures, dur- 
ing eight months of the year, are pent up, 
in the damp, close, smoky space of one small 
room? Is it in the steaming, tainted work- 
shop of the cobbler, the tailor, or any other 
handicraftsman ? In barracks perhaps ? Or 
in an office? a counting-house? or in the 
heavy atmosphere of our saloons, odoriferous 
with flowers and perfumes? Does fresh air 
blow through the sessions-house, our courts 
of law, our schools for tender children ? Does 
it gently rustle above our banquet-tables, at 
our balls and theatres? No. We live and 
die in an artificial atmosphere ; and it so com- 
presses the chest, renders the nerves so weak, 



the senses so languid and weary, that the body 
of itself renounces the freedom for which it 
was neither born nor educated. An indivi- 
dual, if he goes alone to the mountains, or to 
the sea-shore, and divests himself of his thou- 
sand external relations, may inhale fresh air; 
but let him return, and he drinks again the 
atmosphere of the city, so soon as he reassumes 
his citizen-life. Liberty is insulating. How 
shall it thrive in Europe? Europe — a hot- 
house that raises, I grant you, very interesting 
and various plants, and can shew many pro- 
ductions of Mind — invention, research, study, 
the talent of organisation, masterly acquaint- 
ance with physical powers, and a thousand 
other things ; but this is not the homely soil 
upon which the one strong plant of Liberty — 
and only that — shall flourish. Its very pro- 
ductions prove to you that it is not. 

I sat for a long time upon the low breast- 
work of the small tower, upon whose platform 
the soldiers kneaded their bread and dried 
their maize. I gazed upon the mountains, and 
away towards Jordan and the Dead Sea, but 
only so as one contemplates the background 
of some historical picture. Here was such a 
one — the history of the earliest condition of 
our species, not painted upon canvass, not 
written upon paper, but living and moving. 
Dearest Louisa, a journey in the East is, pro- 
perly speaking, no object of pleasure. I .was 
assured of that before I entered upon it ; it 
has too many heterogeneous moments, and 
ofiers too little of art and beauty. But in 
strong and powerful impressions, it is richer 
than any other ; and if these are not to be ex- 
pressed by the term enjot/tnent, it is because the 
word is not sufficiently forcible. The women 
gossiped and continued at their work, — the 
children shouted and played, — the herds pas- 
tured at their leisure, — the men sat together, 
and spoke of the aflairs of their tribe, and 
individuals came riding slowly home from dif- 
ferent parts, as if they had been keeping 
watch, or had brought information. Every 
thing seemed so precisely as it should be, 
every one looked so exactly in his place, and 
so perfectly satisfied with it, that I thought, 
if it should please Heaven to look down upon 
this small portion of its creation, it must as- 
suredly pronounce it good. 

We walked afterwards amongst the tents, 
and into some of them, in order to see the 
women at work. We met Sheikh Abdattaht 
smoking a pipe with the Sheikh of this en- 
campment. I informed the latter — always be 
it understood, through the medium of the dra- 
goman — that I wished to visit his wife. He 
conducted me to his tent, which was like all 
the rest, save that a very handsome woman 
sat before it with an elder one ; the former 
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smoking as composedly &s her husband. This 
woman is the handsomest Arabian female that 
I have seen. She is no beauty either, but 
there is a wild charm in her look and smile ; 
whilst in the majority the expression of their 
animal destination — if I mav so call it — is too 
predominant. " Mir haha^ said the people 
to us, by way of greeting, as we passed their 
tents. " A/ir haha^* too, said these, beckon- 
ing to us with their hands, after the oriental 
fashion, which, by the way, is just the oppo- 
site fashion to ours. Of course little con- 
versation can be carried on, the process of 
translation being far too tedious ; but I amused 
myself by noticing their costume, their uten- 
sils, the distribution of the tent, and the man- 
ner in which they spoke and moved amongst 
one another. Later, after I had returned to 
my tent, they paid me a sort of return visit, 
with a tumultuous suite of women and chil- 
dren. One of our Bedouins kept watch next 
to me in case of need, to keep within bounds 
any superabundance of inquisitiveness, and the 
poor children were actually hunted off. Even- 
ing brought quiet. All \ient to their tents. 
Before the greater number of them, a fire of 
faggots was kindled. For a short time there 
was the uncertain noise which generally pre- 
vails in the interval between evening and night 
— the deep voices of the men — the shrill tones 
of the children — the lowing of the herds — the 
stamping of the horses — a solitary cry to a loi- 
terer — a few notes of a song from one return- 
ing home — and then perfect stillness in the 
distance. Near us the dogs barked and crickets 
chirnipped. For some time afterwards, we 
were very gay at our tent. We had presented 
to Sheikh Ahdallah and his troop money 
amounting to about a dollar. A third of this 
was expended on barley for the Sheikh's horse, 
and for that of one of his friends who had met 
with us at Richa, With the remaining two- 
thirds, the two-and-thirty men banquetted on 
broad and milk around large fires ; and it was 
not until late that the jocund party broke up. 
The following morning we started cruelly 
early, and most unnecessarily: but the Drago- 
man and the SAtft'M maintained that we should 
have a hard day's journey. Dark night lay 
upon heaven and earth, and a damp sultriness 
accompanied our departure as we rode forth 
at four o'clock. Single fires were already 
faintly burning in "the tented field;" yet, upon 
the whole, all was still silent there. Indeed, 
passing an hour later through a second divi- 
sion of the encampment, as it were through a 
second village, we found the same stillness, — 
probably because it rained. The dogs only 
were astir : and they surrounded us with fero- 
cious barking. Sheikh Ahdallah sent one or 
two of his followers to the tents in order to 



notify his passing throughi and hence no one 
moved. It rained a small fine rain, and the 
air was as sultry as it is with ua in hot sum- 
mer before a heavy tempest. The heat was 
most uncomfortable in the gloom. We ad- 
vanced but very slowly, as yesterday, through 
low bushes, through the dry beds of brooks, 
over small ramparts of earth. After proeeed- 
ing for two hours we halted at one of the last 
— to the right and left trees and bushes ex- 
tended, and only just before us was there an 
open space by which we might reach the 
water— and there the •/brdoii flowed, murmur* 
ing like a lively streamlet at our feet. This 
spot is called <* The Pilgrim's Bath/' and thi- 
ther every year, after the festival of Easter, do 
thousands of oriental Christians come as pil- 
grims to bathe and purify themselves in the 
Jordan. I dismounted, and descended the 
high bank to a tamarisk-tree, which sheltered 
me from the rain. It gave over by degrees-^ 
by day-break it had ceased entirely. The 
Jordan made a cheerful and pleasing impres- 
sion. I had imagined it to be much larger 
and broader : for I had thought of it as the 
spot at which the Great Baptist had preached, 
and to which hosts had streamed in order to 
be baptised by him : such thoughts, and the 
grand and holy forms of Jesus and the Bap- 
tist, over which heaven continually arches like 
a temple, caused me to err. It is a small, quiet, 
retired spot, softly shaded as by the outspread 
wings of a dove. The morning breeze was up 
before the sun, and it rustled in the branches 
of the silver poplar, the willow, and the tama- 
risk, as shuddering they shook off the drops of 
rain that had settled upon them. I had two 
bottles filled with the water of Jordan, which 
most assuredly I will bring home, although I 
really do not know wherefore. Our Drago- 
man, you must know, has a commission from 
a French captain of a vessel j(who is in the 
Casa NorOy and himself unwilling to journey 
to Jordan) to fill two leathern bottles carried 
by a horse with this said water, which the 
captain will carry to France, and there sell at 
a considerable profit. Now I have not the 
same eye to business. But it has occurred to 
me that some one or another of my friends 
will find pleasure in possessing water brought 
from the river Jordan. I washed my hands in 
the river ; and as there were no palms there, I 
plucked a few beautiful long branches of the 
tamarisk, which look like green clusters of ma- 
rabouts, and stuck them in my hat. After 
halting half an hour, we again rode on towards 
the Dead Sea, leaving the Jordan, on account 
of its thickly planted banks. Upon the other 
side rise first hills, then mountains : they form 
the range which make the eastern boundary of 
the basin of the Dead Sea. If I have ever 
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beheld a scene in a light that corresponds to 
a preconceived idea, it was early the day be- 
fore yesterday, when I saw the Dead Sea be- 
neath tempest-clouds. The sky was leaden- 
hued, but bright streaks of light shot through 
it. Sometimes a cloud discharged. Then 
would a long stream of rain, like a light grey 
veil, reach from heaven to the water, or to the 
mountain-side. The lake was of the colour of 
gall, with large broad waves, whose greenish 
brown mass, edged with white foam, was dug 
up from the depths. A brisk heavy wind pass- 
ed over it, and the billows broke upon the 
shore with a powerful impulse, as upon the 
searshore. The air above the lake was so sul- 
trfy that when I turned back towards the plain 
it blew from thence quite cold upon me. The 
water, too, was remarkably warm, and smelt 
■OBewhat — of sulphur, I must not say, if I 
am to speak the truth, but — of the vapour 
which exhales from a mineral spring. We 
foand a piece of pumice about the size of a 
mail's head (a volcanic production), and seve- 
ral fragments of bitumen, which, after earth- 
quakes, is said to appear in large masses above 
die surface of the lake. The pieces which we 
found lay on the sand of the shore, and were 
packed upon the horse with the water-bags. 
Salt also was lying like thinly scattered snow 
in a few hollows of the size of a hand. Sin- 
gular plants, toothed and thorny as they ap- 
pear in this country, grew thickly and high, 
as long as the soil was not dead sand. The 
rose of Jericho might have been amongst them, 
and the apple of Sodom. I much desired to 
discover one of the last, but we hit upon no- 
thing which could by any possibility pass for 
an apple, but the golden fruit of a plant of the 
§olanum species : and when I cut it open, in 
order to see whether it was really filled with 
mould and ashes, I could discern nothing but 
pips and moisture. 

The rain of the night had converted the 
entire shore into mud, into which 1 sunk at 
every step, for the first time in my life un- 
derstanding how people catch birds with lime. 
Then again, on horseback, we proceeded some 
distance along the plain, and began to ascend 
the mountains which bound the western shore 
of the Dead Sea, and at times, as smooth as a 
wall, sink into the water. Here we saw the 
mountain which the Arabs call Nebbi MusOy 
and where their tradition has fixed the grave 
of Moses. A mosque is built upon it. This 
mountain is interesting on account of the fine 
black stone which is quarried out of it, and 
from which all kinds of things are worked, 
as bowls, paper-weights, &c. The clouds gra- 
dually ceased to move unquietly about ; they 
compacted themselves firmly, and burst in tor- 
rents of rain. With every new shower, the 



Bedouins ran forwards, and sought shelter 
in the numerous holes with which the rocks 
are perforated. Was there a pause, they were 
out again in a moment, and gallopping after 
us. At such times, the friend of Sheikh Ab- 
dallahy who rode a handsome roan horse, and 
was armed with a lance, performed the Ljerid 
before us, as far &s it can be done by one 
rider. After every evolution, he gallopped 
towards me at full speed, and saluted me in 
the most complimentary and coquettish man- 
ner, making it quite certain that he had exhi- 
bited for my amusement. But, as my horse 
made a fearful spring on one side as often as 
the roan gallopped by, in order to get out of 
his way, I did not receive the act of gallantry 
with the favour it deserved, although horse 
and rider behaved remarkably well. It was 
unfortunate, too, that danger seemed con- 
nected with the whole affair, on account of 
the stony ground and steep precipices. In 
many places the road was perilous ; for it was 
so narrow, that the horses had only just room 
to place one hoof after the other ; whilst, on 
one side, the rock rose perpendicularly aloft, 
and on the other, sunk down into a chasm, 
into which it seemed not difficult to fall in 
company with the loose and constantly rolling 
stones. With sure horses, however, there is 
no fear. We marched through an actual stony 
desert. During perhaps five hours, we did 
not encounter a tree — a shrub — a blade of 
grass. At noon the rain disappeared — the 
clouds vanished — the sky became blue — the 
sun bright and warm. I dismounted, and 
walked to warm and at the same time to dry 
myself. From an elevated point, I again be- 
held the Dead Sea, as I had ever seen it, in 
single deep-blue spots, glancing between open- 
ings of the rock, like sapphires in a golden set- 
ting. The character which it had borne in 
the earlier part of the day had departed like 
a troubled dream of morning : but at that 
time I did not wish it to be other than it was. 
At length, and suddenly, the very bad road 
opened upon a very good one, and two mighty 
towers, built of square stones, rose above a 
perpendicular abyss. This was the monastery 
Mar Sabay and we had therefore happily 
meandered into the valley of JehosophiU, To 
the Christians of the first centuries, places in 
which thev could devote themselves undis- 
turbed to a life of pious contemplation, were 
most acceptable. The heathen left them 
in the world but two roads to follow — that 
which led to martyrdom, and that which 
gave them an entire seclusion. The latter, 
alas I did not always save them from the for- 
mer. They sought spots for their residence 
where they were no longer reminded of the 
abominations, the sensuality, the enjoyments 
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and thoughts of a world which they abhorred. 
The austere, lonely, death-like melancholy of 
the valley of Jehosophaty with its serpentine 
windings between Jerusalem and the Dead 
Sea, was well adapted for their purpose ; and, 
participating possibly in the Jewish belief, 
that the judgment of the world should take 
place here, they enhanced the natural horrors 
of the site by others that were spiritual. 
Enough, in the grottoes of these rocks, which 
of tliemselves formed almost impenetrable 
cells anchorites established themselves; and 
in the fifth century, St. Sabas founded here a 
^^LauTQy* — that is to say, a community of se- 
parately living hermits, with no bond of union 
but that of holy devotion. St, Sctbas was no 
longer persecuted, but rather an ardent per- 
secutor of the hetorodox, and held in high 
honour by the orthodox Byzantine emperors 
Justin L and Justinian. He died in the year 
532, nearly a hundred years old. It is said 
that the number of his anchorites gradually 
increased to 10,000; this seems incredible, or, 
if you believe it, sounds at least uncomfort- 
able. A world peopled by anchorites is rather 
too limited a thing. Well, the Arabs came in 
the seventh century, and made havoc amongst 
the pious men. This gave a check to the 
devotion of the mass. Single anchorites re- 
turned by degrees, and they abandoned their 
caves to repair to the sheltering walls of a 
monastery. The anchorites were cenobites or 
hermits, as they are now called, separated 
from the outer world in the most stringent 
manner, and, as far as possible, protected from 
its inimical assaults. Mar is Arabic, and 
means hrd^ and also holy. Mar Saba, Mar 
Elia. So the apostles in their epistles some- 
times say Lord Jesus. 

The nearer we approached, the more de- 
veloped became the individual portions of this 
singular convent. They have the appearance 
of blocks of rock hewn into shape, and ter- 
raced one over another, in order to form 
churches, gates, towers, walls, and places of 
abode. The building looks more like a for- 
tress in an important mountain-pass, tlian a 
monastery, filled with harmless, hospitable 
hermits. But all the monasteries hereabouts 
are, more or less, constructed with a recollec- 
tion of former pillage and misusage, and with 
an evident view to provide against a repetition 
of outrage, should such times recur. Mar Saba 
belongs to Greek monks, and fifty of them 
are said to reside at present in the monaster}'. 
Strict clausure is maintained. In all other 
monasteries the church is outside, in order to 
allow women an entrance, and they are per- 
mitted to pass through the fore-court. Not 
so here. Nevertheless, female pilgrims come; 
and the second tower, which stands apart from 



the convent, on the other side of a small 
chasm, has not only chambers, but likewise 
a small oratory fitted up for them. Instead 
of windows, this tower has small crannies; in- 
stead of a door, an opening, through which 
one must creep upon all fours; and in place of 
passing into the house, as is usual, over a 
threshold, you must clamber up to it upoD a 
ladder. Once within, you draw the ladder 
up, and then you may fearlessly maintain a 
siege; for creatures without wings have no 
power to reach you. We took possession of 
the tower ; the servants, with the horses, with- 
drew to the court appropriated to guestSi and 
to the Bedouins was assigned the fore-eoart 
of the church, with its deep portal. 1 felt 
very wretched behind the loop-holes, and 
went therefore upon the platform of the 
tower, to enjoy air and sun. The view was 
the same as below. Placed in the midst of 
rocks, such a building makes no diffefenee. 
I had hoped to catch a glimpse of the Dead 
Sea. But no ! I saw nothing but the rocky 
valley, the monastic rocky structure, and then, 
around and above me, rocks again, in which 
I discovered caves, the entrance to which, 
fonned partly by the human hand, indicated 
their pristine inhabitants. I was not here, at 
upon Mount Carmelj in a sublime and lovely 
solitude of nature, where good monks re* 
mained in human and benevolent interconrw 
with mankind, but in a strict Carthusian house 
of nature, whose inflexibility cuts off its inha- 
bitants from all human doings. For miles 
round there is no village, no habitation I No 
shepherd leads his flock into these rocky 
wastes. Pilgrims, during the great Easter- 
time of pilgrimage, and a few travellers, direct 
their steps hither, and find all that th^ re* 
quire, but not so agreeably as at Carmei^ be- 
cause the monks themselves are not visible. 
The servants, however, were as obliging as 
one could desire to have them. Whilst I was 
still on the platform, a party of our Bedouins, 
who had lost their way, or been delayed upon 
another road, came round the opposite rocks 
of the Valley of Jeh&sophaiy audi, in order to 
reach us, descended into the abyss, — in fact, 
along the side of a rock which was as straight 
as a built wall. There were, no doubt, small 
inequalities and projections there ; but, at a 
distance, one man seemed to hang over the 
head of another. In the same manner, singing 
and shouting, they ascended our aide from the 
abyss, and cried, '* Mir haba^** to me, as soon 
as they caught sight of me. I write this salu- 
tation, which means ** Weleomey** exactly as 
it is spoken. But the letters may not be the 
right ones ; for the Arabs articulate scarcely 
any of the vowels, with the exception of a.* 
over the four others there hovers a mystical 
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darkness ; so that I am continually in doubt 
whether I hear ioru. A clear e is never heard. 

Sheikh AbdcUldk had accompanied us into 
the tower, in order to see that we ran no 
daoger. (During our progress he and some 
of his faithful followers remained constantly 
mt our side, whilst the others dispersed them- 
selves about.) After he, as belonging to 
lu, had been served with coffee by the ser- 
vants of the monastery, he withdrew to his 
people. I admire the tact of this man. Yes- 
terday, at Rich(h he wished his troop to assist 
oar people in pitching the tent, &c. For such 
help they were not exactly brought hither, 
and he did not like to order them. He ac- 
eordingly walked to the baggage, took up a 
fisw tent-pegs, carried them to the dragoman, 
and then spoke a few words to his Bedouins, 
who at once followed his example, when he 
threw down the pegs and looked on. In Mar 
Saba my travelling companion inspected the 
<shureh in the afternoon. I remained without, 
seated myself on a ledge of rock, and noted 
the immense difference in form and bodily 
strength between the Bedouins and the other 
Arabs. Building was going forward in the 
monastery; and the heavy stones which the 
workmen singly trailed along, toiling and pant- 
ing, the Bedouin placed, with the utmost ease, 
upon his left shoulder, and with his left hand 
upon it went nimbly down the hill, as though 
he were carrying nothing heavier than his 
musket. I was scarcely seated before Sheikh 
Abdailah appeared, giving me to understand 
that he was near me ; and when, after a while, 
I went higher up amongst the rocks, so that 
he lost sight of me, he clambered up after me 
with a companion, and in true Bedouin style, 
to the steepest places, in order to satisfy him- 
self that I was really not lost. With my pre- 
sent knowledge of a Bedouin escort, I would 
not hesitate a moment at any time to place 
myself under its protection, and to go with it 
even through the notorious districts of Nahlus 
and Samaritiy and right through Syria to Da- 
mascus. For person and property are per- 
fectly secure with them. To such convictions, 
unfortunately, only experience brings us; I 
mean, when it is too late to make them pro- 
fitable. 

Yesterday morning, upon the desolate road 
between Mar Saba and Bethlehem^ when we 
again, for the space of three hours, saw nei- 
ther tree nor bush, we at least met with a 
curiosity — to wit, a snake; a reptile rarely seen 
in these parts. The famous Dragon, killed 
by the knight in Rhodes, can hardly have 
made more noise than this snake amongst the 
Bedouins, who stoned it in a trice. At length 
I espied something that pleased me far better 

than the snake — a tree ! a living sign of na- 
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turel — then another — yes — and now groups 
of trees. The stony desert was overcome, and 
Bethlehem lay before us, in a saddle of two 
hills, which, coveied with olive, fig, and al- 
mond-trees, glides down into a deep valley. 
The soil, loosened by the rain, was undergoing 
tillage : a few husbandmen ploughed it in 
shallow furrows: small birds were singing: 
here and there fresh young grass, as soft as 
velvet, was shooting forth. It was lovely, 
spring-like — not luxuriant, glowing, or bril- 
liant, but sweet and stilly, incomparably adapt- 
ed to the biblical Idyl o^ Ruthy — the very scene 
for the childish play of the shepherd -boy 
David — for the green cradle of the holiest of 
all children. We alighted at the monastery 
of the Terra Santa, breakfasted, and then 
visited the Church. It is that built by the 
Empress Helena, in basilica-style, over the 
stable and the manger ; the ancient and beau- 
tiful marble columns, with awkward capitals 
dividing the space into three long aisles, still 
stand upright The mosaics on the wall have 
been partly torn out, partly washed over by 
the Mahomedans. The wainscot of the flat 
roof is said to be of cedar. But the building 
itself is so rotten and ruinous, that they have 
divided the choir from the nave by a wall, 
retaining the former for divine service, and 
suffering the latter to go to decay. The Latin 
and Greek Churches are quarrelling about the 
rebuilding and finishing of it. The Latins 
are quite dispossessed of the actual Church, 
which the Greeks have made* themselves mas- 
ters of, vouchsafing the Armenians a side-altar. 
The Latins have only the right of way to the 
rocky grotto of the birth of Christ, where two 
niches, with rich embellishment of marble and 
eternal lamps, denote the exact site of the birth 
and the manger. Here the Latins again con- 
stitute the mainguard ; and the grotto, after 
the manner of Roman Churches, is hung round 
with silks, and ornamented with some toler- 
able paintings. I cannot say that this ar- 
rangement pleased me. My mind was dis- 
tracted with reflecting upon this being the 
birth-place, that the manger, and there the 
outlet to the level ground. What with my 
endeavours to obtain an exact notion of the 
topography, the chief thought of Him who 
was bom here was half obliterated. Robinson, 
who deserves well for his geography of Pales- 
tine, seems to me to have made great mis- 
takes in his topographical researches into the 
holy sites. Of course, he denies that Christ 
was born upon this spot, and his chief argu- 
ment is this: — since the Evangelists mention 
the remarkable circumstance that Christ was 
born in a stable, they would hardly have left 
unmentioned the not less remarkable fact that 
this stable was a grotto. To an inhabitant of 
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Palestine, however, this last fact is by no means 
remarkable. Grottos for licrds, for shepherds, 
for stores, for springs, for all that man needs, — 
nay, whole villages of grottos, like Siham, 
near Jerusalem, are to this very day common 
every-day matters, and in complete accordance 
with the nature of the limestone mountains, 
of whose natural caves man takes advantage, 
in order to spare his own labour. Although, 
as far as I am concerned mvself, these sacred 
grottos are very unsatisfactory, and I can very 
readily understand that they have proved un- 
satisfactory to Robinson and many others ; still 
this is no good reason for robbing them of 
their identity. The entire hill upon which 
the Church is situated is undermined. Close 
to the holy grotto the Christians of the first 
centuries selected grottos for the living and 
the dead. In one of them liveif Father Iliero- 
nymusy who translated the Old Testament, and 
ended his days there in the year 4-20. Another 
was selected by a saint of the Romish Church, 
by Eusebius of Cremona, for his last resting- 
place. In a third arc interred two noble Ro- 
man women, mother and daughter, who passed 
a life of devotion in a monastery founded by 
themselves in Bethlehem ; and the last scions 
of the lofty Scipios and the fiery Gracchi, 
darkly and lowly repose next to the dark and 
lowly manger. A fourth nominally contains 
the bones of the children murdered in Beth- 
lehem by the command of Herod the Great, 
who vainly hoped that amongst them would 
be found He whom the prophets announced 
as future king. Above this the Latins have 
their chapel of the Holy Catharine for their 
Church-service, and outside the place, a small 
sanctuarium, which they say was the place of 
refuge of the Virgin Mary during this season 
of horror. It is held in especial veneration 
by the people, even by the Mahomedans, who 
take their oath upon it. 

Returning to the monastery, we observed 
upon the large open space in front of it, a 
number of Bedouins and Arabs collected in 
groups, and surrounded by many inquisitive 
people belonging to the ])lace. The Drago- 
man came to meet us with the intelligence 
that Sheikh Abdallah would hardly be able 
to accompany us to Jerusalem, for the Beni 
Sachr had arrived, and were waiting to sit 
in judgment upon him. It appears that the 
Beni Sachr, with some other arbitrators, had 
assembled in Bethlc/iem, in order to delibe- 
rate whether or not the quarrel with the 
Taamirah could be amicably arranged, and 
witiiout force of arms on their part. Until 
now the compensation had been rendered im- 
possible by the enormous difference of their 
calculations. Those who were robbed talked 
of 300 camels; the robbers of 30. Sheikh 



Abdallah explained to the delegates of the 
Beni Sachr that, in compliance with his en- 
gagement, he must, in the first instance, con- 
duct us to Jerusalem, although there was no 
longer the slightest danger, for he had given 
permission to almost all his companions to 
return to their camp. His duty towards ni 
fulfilled, the negotiations should be continued. 
And so it was arranged ; and thus we rode 
back here in two hours, through the pleasant 
valley of Rephaim, past the tomb of Rachel, 
held in equal veneration by Mahomedans and 
Israelites, as the ancient heads of the two 
great families were originally half-brotherb 
Mahomed, besides, acknowledged the holy 
books of other religions — the Pentateuch, the 
Psalms, the Prophecies, the Gospels — to be 
of divine inspiration ; whilst he maintained 
the Koran to be the latest, highest, and most 
enduring of all revelations. Thus it is that 
the followers of Islam, in spite of their un- 
shaken belief in their prophet and his doc- 
trines, have still a tender and devotional feel- 
ing for the places and personages connected 
with other creeds. The tomb of Rachel is a 
small place of prayer, arched by a cupola, 
such as they erect over the tombs of their 
own holy dead. Beyond the Greek monastery 
of Saint JSlias, and through the valley of Gi- 
hon, we proceeded towards JertutUemy which, 
beneath the last beams of the setting sun, 
looked like a countenance seeking to hide its 
sorrow behind a fleeting smile. 

My letter has reached the present date, dear- 
est Louisa, and since it refers to my excur- 
sions outside Jerusalem, I will add a few words 
concerning the expedition of to-day. We 
rode to the village and monastery of SaiM 
John in the Wilderness. It is situated about 
two leagues from this, in a valley, which me- 
rits the name of a wilderness less than any 
valley in the neighbourhood, as it boasts (be- 
sides the usual olive-tree) not only vege- 
table and arable land, in which they are now 
ploughing, but beautiful carob-trees (ceraUmia 
siliqua). Tradition, however, places here the 
abode of the parents of John the Baptist; 
and, further down in the valley, the spot 
upon which he prepared himself for his so- 
lemn calling. It is a retirement, and possibly 
this is all that the term wilderness is intended 
to express. The ride through the valley was 
lovely. I have already been in countries 
where the winter has been a mild autumn; but 
for the first time in my life do I find myself 
in a land where the late autumn dissolves into 
a cheerful spring. They are cultivating fields 
and gardens as with us in March. But here 
thev have — which we have not in March — 
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the cheerful sky, the charming sun, the deep 
green foliage. The mountain of the Macca- 
beij Modifiy is on the other side of the valley, 
and bears upon its summit ancient walls. It 
b not known whether these form part of a 
stronghold, or of tombs of these great and 
geod heroes. The valley itself is called that 
of the Terebinths; Luther has translated it, 
** Valley of Oaks." It opens upon the moun- 
tains of Jud<Ba in the plain on the coast, in 
the direction of Ascalonyihe city of the Phi- 
tisanes'. In this valley David is said to have 
Blain GolicUh, The individual sites are, as 
yon see, not to be positively determined ; yet 
orer the whole the Biblical Spirit moves and 
breathes, and, attended by History and Poetry, 
^▼es to every object an air of holiness and 
beaoty. How enviable the man who can bury 
inniself in the depths of such a spirit, and ever 
refresh himself in its simplicity I It is espe- 
cially with unfettered Nature that one is, in 
the liveliest manner, reminded of the people, 
the actions, and the sentiments, of those an- 
cient days : for, without disturbing one's self 
— aided by later times — ^with the how and the 
where of things, — without falling into contro- 
versy, fierce or gentle, one is eager to open 
the soul for the reception of the lofty recol- 
lections. The Franciscan monastery of Saint 
'John has the finest of all the churches be- 
longing to the Terra Santa — truly a right 
noble church, although not large, as would 
be inconvenient, for it costs money to keep 
up large buildings. Paintings and bas-reliefs 
are the gifts of pious donors; and they are 
hardly mediocre — no trace of a Murillo, 
which it was supposed we should meet here. 

On our return home, upon the highest point 
of the road between Saint John and Jerusa- 
lem, which is one continued rise and fall, we 
perceived the Mediterranean Sea, across the 
opening of the valley of Terebinths, and, at 
the same time, the Dead Sea: we surveyed, 
therefore, the whole breadth of Palestine, We 
proceeded a few steps and the view. was lost; 
for the road is not level for ten paces. On 
our way out we had not noticed it — perhaps 
because the light had not fallen so favourably 
upon the Mediterranean as during the after- 
noon. This is the sole spot around Jerusalem 
where the prospect is obtained. Old Josephus — 
derided for asserting that one beholds the sea 
froiu the tower of Psephinus, whose founda- 
tions were discovered in the vicinity of the 
Jaffa gate — may, after all, have been right 



LETTER XXXV. 

FROM JERUSALEM TO MY MOTHER. 

The Hospital of Helena — The Armenian Church — Tlie 
so-called Sacred Fire — ^The Tranquillity of the East 
— The Place before the Gate of Ja£fa — Departure 
from Jerusalem. 

Jerusalemt Monday, Nov, 13, 1843. 

Up to the present time, things which have 
had no religious interest have been little re- 
garded. Holy remembrances have constituted 
the adornment and charm of the city ; and at 
their side profane recollections have vanished. 
Now-a-days, however, things are regarded 
with a scientific and a searching spirit ; and 
hi'storical periods will probably acquire a garb 
which they have hitherto not worn. As yet, 
it is not known where the Latin kings resided 
— what was the origin of the present castle, 
which, built of mighty freestones, rises up at 
the gate of Jaffa, and is called the citadel of 
David, the castle of Pisan, and the tower of 
Hippicuts, Probably the royal psalm- singer 
founded his house there. It is really painful ! 
Where one is most anxious for information, 
the greatest uncertainty exists ; but where 
one's sympathy is only remotely engaged, 
there you have the most laudable exactness ; 
as, for instance, in the house of the Pharisee 
at whose banquet Jesus found himself. That 
nothing may be wanting, — ^that tradition and 
poetry both may have their share of honour, 
— the house of the rich gormandiser is pointed 
out, before whose door lay the poor Lazarus, 
It is distinguished by variegated arabesques, 
and by small arched ornaments in the Moorish 
— or, as it is better expressed here, the Ara- 
bic — style. I call it Moorish because I have 
elsewhere seen it only in Spain, The same 
style is found at the large hospital which the 
Empress Helena is believed to have founded 
for sick and needy pilgi^ims. If she founded 
it, it has at least been newly built since her 
time. Upon the niches of the large gates are 
pretty stalactite-looking arches, whilst rosettes 
of carved stone, forming elegant wreaths, 
adorn the outer wall. The decay within forms 
a melancholy contrast to all this. High walls 
have fallen down ; children played noisily upon 
the heaps of rubbish ; a mill was turning with 
a jarring noise ; and overpowering filth ren- 
deied further advance most disagreeable. At 
this season of the year, heavy rains, accom- 
panied with tempest, fall at intervals. There 
was such a rain upon the day of our arrival. 
The thunder rolled over Zion; and since then 
the falls have been frequent. Outside the 
town the effects of the rain are not perceived, 
for the soil eagerly sucks up the water ; but 
within it is otherwise: for the city is ren- 
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dercd almost as dirty as Constantinople; and 
the narrow raised Irottoir which extends along 
the )iouses, does not facilitate progression, for 
it is composed of large unequal paving-stones, 
and lias many more holes than the road itself. 
The true rainy season, however, is not until 
the middle of winter. Now the air is as agree- 
able as at home in September — the mornings 
and evenings being cool. The glowing heat 
from heaven, which partly scorches up the 
line of coast, partly converts it into a rich hot- 
house, has entirely disappeared. Hence one 
can walk about for hours daily, and during 
the warmest time, without any inconvenience. 
The filth of the streets arrests your progress, 
as the dirt at the gates of the hospital ; but 
you find on your way some elegant fountains, 
which have preserved the neat stone-work in 
their niches longer than the water in their 
basins, as all the aqueducts are destroyed; and 
some Roman building- stone left in a mean- 
looking house, the origin of which is made 
known in the hewn border, and which might 
have been cast here from a palace of the He- 
rodian kings, or from a temple of the Emperor 
Hadrian, The same may be said of the so- 
called golden gate, which has been walled up 
by the Mahomedans, who hoped thereby to 
prevent the fulfilment of an ancient prophecy, 
which predicts the entrance of a Christian 
ruler through this gate which leads to the 
Sakhara Mosque. The under and side struc- 
ture is ancient, and richly ornamented ; and 
I was much struck by a number of rosettes, 
beautifully and elaborately wrought, which 
formed a graceful border. If destruction had 
not folio well here upon destruction — one ever 
more devastating than the other, to say no- 
thing of innumerable sieges and captures — 
there would have remained a series of monu- 
ments, of ruins, at least, which would have 
given to the place an architectural interest 
ahnost equal to that which it obtains from 
hL-itory. Why should we not have remains of 
Davids kingly stronghold, as well as those 
of the regal palaces of Persia and Egypt? 
Why not ruins of the time of the pomp-loving 
Ilerofliansy who 4'mulated Rome / To such 
might be united those by means of which the 
Emperor Uculrian attempted to give wings to 
the service of the ancient half-forgotten, half- 
dead deities. Then we should have the en- 
deavours of Christian art in its infancy, un- 
der the protection of the Byzantine emperors. 
Then those of the Arabs, in accordance with 
the ideas which they had brought with tlu;m 
from the desert. To these last the glorious art 
of the middle ages of Europe, under Latin 
kings and knights, would easily join on : then 
once more the Arabic, ennobled by mind and 
grace under the Egyptian caliphs; and, finally, 



we should behold all completed, somewhat 
heavily and uogaiolj, in Turkish taste. 1 do 
not know another place in the world whoe 
history authorises us to imagine so grand and 
varied a succession of structures and mooa- 
ments; and here where they might all hare 
been found — oh, cruel, cruel destructioii ! 

We visited to-day the Armenian church of 
Saint James^ which is associated with a luge 
monastery, a beautiful garden, and a very ei- 
tensive house for the reception of pilgrioH, 
formed of many single houses. I am tokl that, 
at Easter, several thousand Armenian pilgiim 
stream hither from the whole of the Lennt, 
making up the chief number of pilgrims, and 
that the establishment for them is necesnrily 
upon a large scale. The church is built opoa 
the scene of the Apostle t/aifte^^ execution; 
and a niche indicates the exact spot. This 
niche is of the prettiest workmanship. It ii 
composed of stripes of metal and pieces of 
mother-o*-pearl inlaid in wood. You could 
not wish a prettier jewel-casket. And thus ii 
all the handiwork of the church, which, like 
woman's work, requires a light and dexterous 
finger, taste in the choice of a pattern and in 
the selection of colours, but no positive talent 
for the fine arts. Thus are the marble-floois, 
namely, that in the little chapel, and that be- 
fore the high-altar, the variegated mosaic of 
which may vie with a Turkish carpet. Thus, 
too, are some incrusted doors, positively Chi- 
nese, from their great neatness. In the pie* 
tures, on the other hand, the handiwork is 
mere manual labour. They are as imperfeet 
as possible in drawing, colouring, and expres- 
sion ; and the ten thousand saints are as like 
as brothers. They are ranged very orderly 
round the walls, bright and stiff like the leaden 
soldiers of children, with no gap, no deviation 
— all equally high, equally broad, equally 
ugly. The lower portion of the wall is co- 
vered with small s(]uares of coloured delft 
Ostrich- eggs and little lamps were suspended 
as chandeliers from the ceiling; they are a 
part of the ornament of Eastern temples, and 
are found in Latin and Greek churches, as 
well as in Mahomedan mosques. Fine straw- 
mats and carpets cover the flooring in daily 
use. The church gave roe the notion of wor- 
ship performed by extremely well-educated 
men, educated in precise forms, pure and ab- 
stinent, but devoid of ideas and imagination. 
Upon our leaving the church our clothes and 
hands were sprinkled with sweet-scented water, 
after the custom of the far East, which treats 
every stranger as a guest, and bestows upon 
him her costliest things; amongst these are 
her perfumes. Does not this remind you of 
the myrrh and frankincense which the kings 
of the East presented to the child Jesus f Is 
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it not iDtimately connected with the precious 
ointment which the mourning Mary Magda- 
lene poured over the feet of Jesus? Two 
thousand years make no change here. Things 
are as they were. The same manners, the 
same usages, the same ideas, to which forms of 
religion attach themselves without essentially 
affecting them. The East appears to me like 
a gigantic cataract, water following upon 
water. All around calm, majesty, silence, — 
nothing besides I All the energies collected 
and breathing forth in this one great conjoint 
eaustence. "But what avails it?** you ask. 
** What result is produced ?" To answer this 
one must proceed from the cataract down- 
wards. The stream, which seemed to waste 
ilidf in roaring, flows on, splits, divides into 
a thousand rivulets, which vivify, nourish, 
diaoge the course, dry up, and become the 
finiDder of another world, and of another ci- 
vilisation, developing new elements, taking 
them up, and working them, — such is our 
Western land. 

In the religious ceremonies of Oriental 
Christians there exist, certainly unknown to 
themselves, echoes from the primeval religions 
of mankind. To us they appear strange and 
disturbing, partly because we do not understand 
their connexion, partly because ceremonies have 
•hared the fate of all such things, and in their 
empty accomplishing resemble rather the con- 
fused doings of a sleepwalker than the con- 
scious actions of a waking man. Such a cere- 
mony must that of the Hofy Fire be on the 
Saturday of Passion Week, when the Greeks 
and Armenians assemble in the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre and wait for the kindling 
of the fire in the Holy of Holies — a waiting 
which (according to the information received 
from both Protestants and Catholics) ex- 
presses itself in tumultuous, wild, and, at times, 
very coarse excesses. In Constantinople, I 
met with a Spaniard, an ardent Catholic, who 
had just returned from Syria, and who spoke 
of this " holt/Jire" with actual horror. Dur- 
ing his relation, it occurred to me that he was 
giving an account of the flowing of Saint 
Januariiui's blood at Naples, only with other 
names. The Pasha, with his suite, strangers, 
and inquisitive people, assemble in the upper 
loges of the Rotunda which surrounds the 
Holy of Holies, leaving to the devout the lower 
spaces, in which the latter, some in prayer 
and silent contemplation, some in great im- 
patience and disquiet, tarry until the fire kin- 
dles, and is at last revealed to them in the 
form of a taper flame. Then each one hastens 
to light his taper from it, and is blessed in 
carrying home a small flame of the " Holy 
Fire^^ and all the more that it is combined 
with some peril to life. For the thronging of 



several thousand people with burning tapers 
in a limited space, has oftener than once caused 
a conflagration, and burnt garments, veils, and 
beards, have been by no means rare. It is 
most interesting to meet again, and in this 
form, with the unbounded and quenchless 
veneration of fire which occupies a place in 
every religious worship of the East, and in the 
religious sentiments of eastern lands. Not to 
speak of the ancient adoration of Sun and Fire, 
of the service of the vestals at the inextin- 
guishable and sacred fire, of the ancient belief 
which regarded the person struck by lightning 
as rendered holy by the heavenly fire:—- to 
say nothing of all these, Holy Writ itself, is, 
in the Elastern sense, full of veneration for 
this mysterious element. The worship of fire 
is, of course, foreign to the Israelites, the 
children of the << One God,** and it is only 
when they fall away from him, that it is said 
they placed their children in the glowing arms 
of ilolochy below in the valley ofBenHinnanu 
But involuntarily, as it were, fire became their 
messenger, their garment, their revelation of 
Deity. From the fire-consumed sacrifice of 
Abelt the burning bush upon Mount Hareby 
the smoking Sinaiy to the altar of Eliasy 
swallowed up by heavenly fire, to the out^ 
pouring of the Holy Ghost in fiery tongues, — 
you have always one and the same conception, 
and its latest shoot is probably found in this 
ceremony of the Saturday in Passion Week, 
still carried out by Oriental Christians. Fun- 
damental ideas exist here as they existed at 
the cradle of mankind: and I am convinced 
that they may be tracked and discovered, more 
or less, in all the relations of Eastern coun- 
tries. It is this circumstance, dear mother, 
that makes a sojourn here so deeply interest- 
ing. The neighbourhood, the people, the ob- 
jects are so conditioned, that, without in the 
least intending it, one must unite with their 
appearance at the present hour an entire 
world of the past; because precisely that which 
we in our native West call a far-distant past, 
is here partly a still breathing and pulsating, 
partly a dead and mummy -like, present. 
Nothing is so conducive to meditation as the 
past. The future has charms only for the 
imagination. We throw so much of our wishes, 
hopes, and dreams into it, and chiefly of those 
most overwrought and undefined (because we 
cannot escape from them, and yet in the pre- 
sent know not what to do with them), that the 
future becomes to us like the heavens with the 
northern light, — magnificent, but not the old, 
accustomed heaven. The past, on the other 
hand, is the true, eternal heaven with its im- 
mutable stars, circling in their spheres, un- 
moved by our wishes, unshadowed by our 
dreams, our light by day, our consolation by 
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night. One can become so absorbed in the 
past, that by the side of its thousands of years, 
and its eternally maintained though dim ap- 
paritions, the entire present seems flat and 
worthless, uselessly decked out in finery, which 
to-morrow drops ofi*, childishly excited by 
words, which to-morrow die away. In this 
respect Jemsaiem resembles jRomef Both 
wear such ample mourning- cloaks over their 
trailing purple robes, that near them every 
calamity looks small — every greatness petty. 
But JRome is a ruin : picturesque, soft, melan- 
choly and beautiful, as ruins are. Jerwtalem 
b a petrifaction — a petrified heap of rubbish: 
or, if it sounds less disagreeable, a shattered 
Niobe, I always feel, dear mother, as if I 
ought to ask your pardon for confessing to 
this impression. You write to me that you 
are reading the Oriental journey of Lamar- 
tine, and that you like it. I have no accurate 
recollection of the work, but I believe he 
speaks differently. Chateaubriand, certainly. 
Both are Catholics : bear that in mind. For, 
in spite of all her weaknesses, the Romish 
Church speaks powerfully to the heart here, 
deprived of worldly splendour, and attired in 
her lowliest garments; with her modest use- 
fulness in the smallest congregations, her 
children's schools, her receptacles for pilgrims 
and strangers, for the poor and the shelter- 
leas : and her followers must be moved, re- 
joiced, and animated by what they see. This 
is certainly not the main point, but it un- 
questionably makes all the difference when a 
warm soft hand, taking ours, leads us hither, 
conducts us thither, discloses this, and points 
out that, whether or not we give implicitly 
our faith to that soft hand. The chief thing, 
however, is the glowing mind, elevated by 
poetry, like that of Chateaubriand. Chateau- 
briand gives himself up to his genius, and he 
is an eagle, created to look into the light of 
the sun, and not upon the earth. Such is not 
the fate of every one. I have not read his 
Journey to Jerusalem, but I suppose it to 
share in the sublime beauty of the Ginie du 
Christianisme. Lamartine perceives objects 
with a certain enthusiastic tone, and this yields 
a satisfactory impression to those who are 
unacquainted with the objects, and take an 
interest in them. I am not at all tender- 
hearted in this respect, dear mother. I seek 
for truth, seriousness, energy. Without these 
beauty ceases to be beautiful. But hence it 
is that my "Letters from the Orient*' lack 
amiability. 

This is the last day in Jerusalem. We again 
visited the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
saw, on this occasion, in the sacristy of the 
Latins, the sword and spurs of Godfrey of 
Bouillon, which are to this day used when 



any one receives the order of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, which Godfrey of BouiUon founded in 
the year 1099, and which the Reverenditsimo, 
as plenipotentiary of the Pope, has at present 
the right of conferring. Then, by other pas- 
sages through the city, we came to the place 
upon which the English Church is to be built 
The walls are somewhat above the foundation : 
but as the parties concerned neglected to pro- 
cure the firman necessary for the undertaking, 
the building is for the present interdicted. 
The stone for building is magnificent, although 
it comes only from the common quarries about 
Jerusalem. It looks exactly like marble: it 
is so beautifully white. There is another 
kind of stone still more like marble, whitish, 
and clouded with pale red. It looks remark- 
ably well in polished slabs. The stone of 
Mount Zion is light yellow, and particularly 
heavy. No natural production of Jerusalem 
is so beautiful as its stone. Is not that sin- 
gular ? The soil in the wilderness bears, far 
and wide, no other plant but the spina saneta, 
a long thin tangle of thorns. I must, how- 
ever, add, that grass is beginning to shoot : we 
remarked it to-day as we issued from the 
Jaffa gate to the upper pool of GihoUj and 
then so round. This gate is called also the 
gate of Bethlehem and of the Pilgrims, and 
there is a kind of promenade before it — that 
is to say, a tolerably large surface of table- 
land ; 80 that you can walk a little without the 
fatigue of constantly ascending and descend- 
ing. Towards evening people always assemble 
there. In the vicinity of the pool of Gikon 
there are Turkish graves. Over them, and 
beneath a splendid ancient and solitary Tere- 
binth, the Mahomedan women collect, muffled 
in their large white winding-sheets, from which 
no portion of the person escapes but their im- 
mense lemon-coloured boots. Separated from 
them, the men sit, socially smoking. The 
dark figure of the (ireek clergy, in long black 
coats, are also seen in numbers, walking about: 
more rarely, and always in pairs, the fathers 
of the Terra Santa. They have a small gar- 
den in that neighbourhood : we met the Pnh 
curator with a companion. As the grand and 
solemn man — a true Spaniard in his indepen- 
dent deportment and proud gait — strode to- 
wards the place, I could not believe that it 
was only for the purpose of contemplating 
cabbages and cucumbers. Oriental Christians 
are likewise found at the promenade. They 
are known by their salutations in Italian, not 
seldom misapplied. As we were yesterday 
returning from Saint Johns, a man waved 
his hand to us in a friendly manner, and said, 
" Addio, addio" 

The commercial supremacy and the politi- 
cal power of the Genoese and Venetians have 



been lost in the Levant for three hundred 
years; but the original stability of both is 
witnessed by the language which still lingers 
where they governed. With Italian, and with 
that alone, every European can make his way. 
Every where those with whom he, as a tra- 
veller, is concerned, understand the language. 
For business-operations, too, it is said to be 
all-sufficient The Italians have a greater 
similarity to the Arabs of the present time 
than perhaps any other people: and this is 
easily explained by the fact, that n5t only 
Arab blood, but also Arab dominion, esta- 
blished themselves in Sicily and Calahriay 
which places I have in my mind when I speak 
of Italy. In Spain, Arab blood and rule con- 
tinued much longer and were more enduring: 
but, uniting with the elements which they 
found there, the Arabians so developed and 
ennobled their character, that the period of 
Moorish rule became their time of bloom ; 
whilst in Southern Italy y as in SyrtOy finding 
no vivifying, strengthening influence, they 
rapidly degenerated. What they have become 
in Egypty I shall now shortly see. 

I think that the recollections of Jerusalem 
will prove more agreeable than the actual 
sojourn here, and perhaps for thia reason : 
I shall be able to look bac|e without the 
slightest wish to visit it again — a wish that 
often mingles with the brightest reminiscences, 
rendering them so sad that we are fain to dis- 
miss them altogether. Jerusalem is beautiful 
as a fossil of the Israelitish period, upon which 
the prophet has inscribed the words of Jeho- 
vah, / wHl give these people wormwood for 
foody and gall for drinh. It has a still higher 
interest as the ponderous tombstone of lumin- 
ous ages. True to its dark, inflexible, and 
reserved character, it would know nothing of 
a divine blessing in which the whole world 
were to participate : it demanded a peculiar 
and especial one, and it crucified Christ be- 
cause he did not bring if. But the gravestone 
for Him changed into the last step of glorifi- 
cation, and for itself alone has Jerusalem re- 
tained the melancholy aspect with which it 
bitterly gazes into the confused and desert- 
looking present — and such a present I It is 
one that makes my heart grow dead within 
me. It is not the disunion of Greeh and Latin, 
Anglican and Presbyterian, Jacobite and Ma- 
ronite ; it is no individual part, still less an 
individual thing. It is the general state of 
things that makes me ask, ^^ Is this Christi- 
anity f* and compels me to answer, ^^Methinks 
Christianity is no longer understood here.'* 
Fare thee well, dear mother. 



LETTER XXXVI. 

FROM GAZA TO MY MOTHER. 

Joumey from Jerusalem, across Ramla, to Gaza — The 
encampment under palm-trees. 

Oaza^ TAurtdayt November 16, 1843. 
In my Tent, 

Encamped under palm-trees I I have long 
wanted, dearest mother, to begin a letter with 
these words. I am too conscientious to write 
them when not authorised by the fact; and 
yet I could not believe that in the course of 
an eastern joumey the satisfaction would not 
one day arrive, of encamping under palms, 
and of writing a letter from so desirable a 
spot. Both are to be accomplished to-day 
with ease and satisfaction ; for we remain here 
a whole day, in order to make the necessary 
preparations for our joumey through the de- 
sert. They make themselves known by the 
noise that surrounds me, and which the thin 
walls of the tent do not suppress. There are 
camel-drivers, quarantine-inspectors, officious 
people, inquisitive people, beggars, and chil- 
dren : all of them are talking with the groan- 
ing guttural voice of Arabians, and yet are 
out-talked by the painful cries of thirty fowls, 
that are to accompany us alive through the 
desert, and who possibly do not feel quite at 
their ease in their travelling basket. This bas- 
ket is made of twisted palm-sticks. The two 
unplaned arm-chairs which are appended to the 
hump of a camel, and in which we are sociably 
to sit, are quite ready to receive us. Instead 
of cushions, they are to have our mattresses 
rolled together, and the seat will then be less 
uncomfortable than above upon the back of 
the animal. But whether it will be comfort- 
able is another question. Meanwhile, I rely 
upon getting accustomed to it. I have already 
joumeyed in Syria and Palestine for four-and- 
twenty days, each day on horseback sometimes 
eleven, never less than five hours, and have kept 
quite well. God willing, I shall therefore be 
able to sit for twelve days upon a camel. I have 
been told that the motion is likely to produce 
sea-sickness; but I have been told so much re- 
specting the hardships of an Oriental journey — 
all of which have proved so many exaggerations 
— that I don't believe it. Two things are, I 
grant you, requisite to render such a journey 
pleasant : a first-rate dragoman, and money in 
plenty. With these, I really cannot see what 
dreadful difficulties there are to overcome; and 
having no material cares upon a joumey light- 
ens one's possible fatigues uncommonly ; and 
with these two helps one is certainly spared 
them. Tired you become, of course ; but sup- 
pose, dear mother, that you have been the whole 
day in your room, as quietly as possible; and 
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that your sole exercise has been from one apart- 
ment to another, don't you think that by eleven 
o'clock at night you would be very tired too? 
The sole difference is, that I get tired a few 
hours earlier after a good day's march. In Jeru- 
salem I had plenty of time for repose, for I saw 
every thing at my leisure, and the good fathers, 
who took care of me in the kindest manner, 
sending me daily admirable cakes, and such- 
like things, enabled me to live luxuriously. 
My health is excellent. Neither heat nor rain 
cause me any inconvenience. Upon the road 
from the Dead Sea to Mar Sabct^ I got wet ; 
and how ? The rain soaked through my hat 
and hair. I looked like a Triton. The sun 
came out and dried me, and I was quite well. 
Health is more necessar}' upon the journey 
than even plenty of money and an able drago- 
man, because it is really not possible to take 
care of one's self at all times. In Constanii" 
nopUy by way of precaution, they wanted to 
pack up for me I cannot tell you what medi- 
cines ; but I told them that if I had thought 
of undergoing all the illnessets for which those 
medicines were required, I should unquestion- 
ably have stayed at home. I have one arco- 
num ; it is, when overheated, to drink an 
effervescing powder, and when at all poorly, 
to eat nothing ; and I am convinced that with 
these simple remedies, I can keep myself well. 
Well, it is really amusing. I write all this to 
make your mind easy about the journey across 
the desert, just as if my letter were to reach 
you this day week. Let me rather recount to 
you how I reached this ancient city of the 
PhilistineSf which in the Bible is called Gad. 
On our last evening in Jerusalem, the Reve^ 
re7idissimo came again to us with his whole 
suite. How far asunder lie the different roads 
of men, is strikingly evident upon such a jour- 
ney as this, where you become acquainted with 
people, and at parting from them are reminded 
of the fact that your home lies in another 
quarter of the world. For the future, any 
separation and distance in Europe will appear 
a joke. I tried hard to persuade the consul 
to accompany us to Effypt. He had the ague, 
and there is nothing so good for it as a change 
of air. But these gentlemen must be orderly 
and quiet at their posts, and obtain leave for 
great journeys. He was willing enough, had 
his duty permitted him. 

Quite late in the evening I read the last 
chapter of the Revelation of Saint John, which 
I have never understood ; nor did I under- 
stand it now, although I had a secret hope 
that the earthly Jerusalem would assist me in 
the comprehension of the heavenly one. But 
no ; I found the walls of diamonds and the 
gates of pearl right orientally fanciful, but 
more suitable to a Dschinnistan than a spi- 



ritual world. The day before yesterday, at 
half-past seven o'clock, we rode forth. During 
the packing up, I ran quickly once more to 
the highest terrace, and arrived just as the 
sun rose gorgeously above the TransjordaD 
mountains. A solitary palm-tree bathed itself 
in its light, and the little convent-bell summoned 
the monks to prayer ; for they have no large 
church-bells here. It was touchiDg to heir 
the little childish voice in the great morning 
solemnity of creation, with all things lying, as 
it wer^ prostrate and silent. We proceeded 
slowly to the gate of Jaffoy through the tran- 
quil rocky country, the road exactly which a 
fortnight before we had taken in an opposite 
direction, as far as Ramku Now, however, 
it looked much prettier. Does every site after 
Jerusalem make a more cheerful irapressioo; 
or had the country really assumed a new gar- 
ment? Enough, the foliage sparkled — the 
plants sprouted — ^the grass shot forth — a green 
breath hovered over the earth. She had put 
on her bridal veil, and she looked young again 
and smiling. You may conceive from thu 
how austere and barren Jerusalem is. So dki 
these mountains appear as we passed them on 
our arrival, and so they actually are except in 
a few places ; yet now I found them charm- 
ing. In Ramla, this time, the Franciscan con- 
vent received us ; for it was promised that the 
gate should be opened for us before sunrise ; 
a proceeding not exactly in order, although 
very necessary, in consequence of the long 
day's journey to Gaza, I rose at four o'clock; 
but after gazing for a long time upon the stars 
which shone splendidly above my little court, 
I fell asleep again. The MukM are a dread- 
fully sluggish people. Ours rode, all three, 
upon very lively asses, who put their riden 
to shame. The ass generally in Palestine is 
much more used than the horse. He acts an 
important part with the people, the husband- 
man, the trader, and the citizen ; and he trips 
along so nimbly and lightly, that he renders 
himself a very pretty object. The great folks 
and the Bedouins ride upon horses ; the ladies 
upon mules astraddle, always closely muffled, 
and with their large yellow boots, that make 
them look like geese on horseback. The 
highest of all in rank (as, for instance, the 
wife of the Pasha o^ Jerusalem^ who was mak- 
ing a journey to JSethlehem, when we were 
returning from there) do not ride at all, but 
lie in a kind of puppet-show box, after their 
fashion, with legs crossed upon a cushion; 
and this structure is drawn by a mule. A 
military escort rode on before ; then came the 
pack-horses; then the box of cane, as it looked, 
with curtains closed in front, above, and on 
both sides, but open behind, so that the lady 
could survey the road she had passed over. 
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Female slaves, eunuchs, slaves with the chil- 
dren, followed on mules, on asses, and on foot; 
and with dow solemnity the train moved for- 
wards. So pompously travels a Turkish lady 
of rank. For her the ride from Jerusalem to 
Bethlehem was, taking into account all the 
necessary preparations, in effect a circumstan- 
tial journey. 

It was six o'clock yesterday morning before 
we started, and I was inclined to be somewhat 
peevish ; but it was impossible on such a morn- 
ing. As soon as I was free of the thick damp 
walls of the convent, I felt myself as it were 
placed under a broad crystal bell, so pure, 
mild, and lovely, were horizon, air, and sky ; 
and as in polished cr}'stal did colour and light 
play through this delightful ether. Air — oh, 
how I revel in it I — intoxicates me; places me 
ID silent ecstacy, for which I have no words. 
The scenery was by no means beautiful ; enor- 
mous cactus-hedges encompass on this side the 
gardens of Ramla, The plain is widely spread. 
To the right, downs of sand undulate into it ; 
and behind them the sea is concealed to the 
left. The blue mountain-range ofjudea again 
extends itself. But beautiful were the vanish- 
ing stars, and the rosy colour of Aurora, which 
gradually assumed a golden splendour, and 
beamed over the whole heavens; and the deep 
purple in the east, from which single little 
clouds unfolded, like leaves of the rose, and 
borne by the morning breeze, floated into the 
sky : but more beautiful than all was the moon 
in its last quarter, timidly disappearing from 
the brilliant sphere. Upon this moon did 
Diana glide to Endt/mion, when he slept upon 
Mount Cytheran. Such is my belief, and 
hence a vaporous delicacy has clung to it, as 
if the veil of a goddess hung over it, but which 
it wears only in its last quarter. Let me be- 
hold it where I will, I welcome it from Cythe' 
rofu It was a blessed morning, dear mother, 
like that between Mount Carmel and Jaffa, 
The country would be magnificent, if it were 
only well cultivated. It seemed to us the most 
fruitful in all Palestine ; and I am not at all 
surprised that the Israelites in ancient times 
had so many feuds with the Philistines. They 
wanted to possess the blessed land. Hither 
should the WUrtemberg peasants repair with 
their pious colony. Here might they live in 
peace until the Millennium ; but then Russioy 
all powerful with the Porte, must take them 
under its potent protection. In other re- 
spects, the Christians are no longer treated 
with the same cruelty by the pashas as for- 
merly. During the last ten or twelve years, 
the Porte has, partly voluntarily, partly against 
its will, conceded too much influence to the 
European powers, not to respect it in its treat- 
ment of the rajahs ; and if the Government of 
22 



Ibrahim Pasha was but a fleeting one, yet his 
toleration was so far useful to Christians, that 
it taught Mahomedans they might still be 
faithful believers in Mahomed without despis- 
ing and maltreating them. We passed through 
several villages, in whose vicinity tillage was 
going forward. The prevailing tree was the 
olive, but planted only near the villages. Wide 
and lonely tracts lay uncultivated, bearing no- 
thing but the small dark-blue flowers which 
we call pearl hyacinth^ and an enormous 
bulbous plant, with iris -like leaves, which 
was unfortunately, however, not in flower. 
Giorgio^ who was here last February, informs 
us that the country at that time was one large 
flower-bed. We did not see the ruins of ^^- 
calon^ and we had but transient views of the 
sea, as it appeared now and then in the open- 
ings of the downs. One could distinctly per- 
ceive where the valley of Terebinths runs from 
the mountains into the plain. In the after- 
noon we were much annoyed by a south wind 
which beat thick clouds of dust into our faces, 
and against which the level plain did not offer 
us the slightest protection. We found shelter 
at length, when about a league from Gaza^ in 
an immense forest of colossal olive-trees, which 
breaks up before the city, so that one sees the 
latter upon a small rising ground, and quite 
surrounded by magnificent palms. The sun 
was setting, rayless, thick, and overcast. Its 
appearance was caused by the dust in the de- 
sert, and it indicated storm. We remained 
outside the city, and passed a large well, 
crowded by men and cattle. Here we pro- 
cured water for the two days* journey to EU 
Arisch. We pitched the tents upon an open 
level place, around which lay dispersed a 
khan, burial-places, garden- walls, a mosque, 
heaps of rubbish, cactus-hedges, and glorious 
palms. To the last hung in large bunches, 
like grapes, brownish dates, enveloped in a net 
to secure them against flies. Here, therefore, 
upon the frontier of Syria and Arabia, does 
the date first ripen ; and my tent is close to it. 
Since I began to write, I have looked up a 
dozen times to see if they are actually there, 
and rejoiced again and again at the sight of 
them. A nd I have also most prosaically looked 
after our provisions, which are very important 
in the desert. Giorgio says that we are well 
provided for a fortnight ; and as eleven days 
only are reckoned from this to Cairo, there 
is nothing to be said. Our bread was baked 
in Jerusalem ; and the dough so prepared that 
although it becomes hard, it is quite eatable. 
It is, in truth, no trifling matter to think of 
and provide all things necessary. The prac- 
tice of a dragoman is alone equal to it. You 
cannot imagine what we have to carry with 
us, from the portable poultry-yard down to 
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the lentils upon which the fowls are fed, and 

to the charcoal upon which they are cooked. 

, I confess to you I was quite astonished to find 

that so much is required for life in its simplest 

wants. But this poultry-yard occupies my 

; thoughts too much. I began my letter with 

' it, and I have returned to it Better break off. 



LETTER XXXVIL 

FROM EL-ARISCH TO MY MOTHER. 

Departure from Gaza — Sitting and riding upon a 
Camel — March in the Desert to El- Arisch — Qua- 
rantine. 

El'Aritch, Wednesday, Nov, 21, 1843. 

Dearest Mother, — I sit down to write to 
you, but, in truth, I ought not, for I am in a 
ferocious humour I Fancy us here in quaran- 
tine! People travelling through the desert 
into Egypt in quarantine I As \{ Egypt itself 
were not the actual hearth and home of the 
plague I And if such mighty precaution were 
really necessary, as if they could not find abetter 
place for its establishment. But here, where 
no water is obtained but the vilest, and not a 
drop of milk or a lemon to improve it ! There 
is nothing upon which the eye may repose. 
Low sand-hills blown together limit the ho- 
rizon ; and if you painfully ascend one such 
hill, you have, it is true, a more extended ho- 
rizon, but bounded in the very same manner. 
And then the season of the year I The wind 
blows violently day and night, and the sand is 
dug up in such a manner, that dust irresistibly 
takes possession of, and penetrates through, 
every thing. At night, too, there falls a tor- 
rent of rain from heaven, without producing 
the least effect as far as the inextinguishable 
sand is concerned. In truth, it is not a matter 
of indiflercnce whether you are to pass six 
days more or less under your tent in the de- 
sert. The quarantine-building consists of a 
number of clay boxes, around a court ; and 
the four Frenchmen who have always preceded 
us since we quitted Beyrouty have already been 
received there with their people, their camels, 
their camel-drivers — an enormous caravan! 
As there is in all probability a short allowance 
of fresh air in that said court, and as the sand 
has undoubtedly this one advantage, that it is 
very clean and gives shelter to no vermin, — to 
some harmless beetle at most (a statement 
that cannot be made of neglected buildings), 
— I have preferred housing under my tent In 
Gaza the camel-driver told us that there would 
be quarantine in El-Arisch^ and asked whe- 
ther we would not take a by-way to Cairo. 
We did not trust them. These gentlemen 
have a great love for secret ways and by- 
roads, which are sometimes shorter, but always 



worse than the main roads. It so chanced 
that the Dragoman, in his various journeys | 
through these parts, had always come from i 
Cairo to Gaza, when no quarantine takes ,' 
place : he could give us therefore no intdli- ,.' 
gence. He was accordingly despatched to the jj 
governor of Gaza with my firman to get an- |^ 
thoritative information on the point. He re- , 
turned with the answer that there was no ti 
quarantine Sit El-Arisehy and we of course be- ^' 
lieved the governor in preference to the etaauir 
drivers. What induced the man to give m 
this false assurance I cannot conceiye. He 
behaved in the same manner towards the 
French gentlemen. Was he ashamed that the 
Egyptian government has power to carry out 
its regulations, and that the Turkish has not? 
The latter attempted to establish a quarantme 
at GazOy but the Arabs turned the physidaB 
out, and took no further notice of the regula- 
tion. So the physician of this place informs 
me. Enough that the very first time that I 
have invoked my firman to my assistance it 
has rendered me any but a grateful service. 

It was not until about 10 o'clock on the 
17th that we completed our departure froa 
Gaza ; for there was a terrible altercation be- 
tween the Dragoman and the camel-purveyors, 
who had supplied such wretched animals. Of 
course half Gaza took part in it with delight 
Whether they had been changed or not, I !j 
cannot say. I do not trouble myself in the jt 
least with their quarrels. I never inquire into 
the cause of them. Why should I ? I cannot 
adjust them. The Dragoman understands belt 
how to see justice done to us, and here, but 
for him, injustice would have happeoed, for 
he went to a magistrate. The most importaat 
thing, upon mounting a camel for the first time^ 
is to keep your seat, as the animal rises, fiml 
half way upon his fore-feet, then as far oa 
the hind-feet, and at length altogether mov- 
ing forward; — accomplishing the feat with 
a terrible zig-zag motion. When he lies down 
it is the same. One is always shot a few feet 
forwards, then a few feet backwards; but I 
grasp my chair with all my might and main, 
and I am already accustomed to the shock 
The animals here have but one hump, and a 
sort of roof is placed over it made of rough 
lath-work, and lined with coarse cushions^ 
coverlets, and branches of trees, so as not to 
gall the animal. To the rafters of thb roof, 
and on either side of it, the burden is fastened 
with thick hempen cords, and they must be 
of equal weight to maintain an equilibrium. 
Thus suspended are our seats, too — mine 
furnished with all kinds of objects in order to 
render it heavier-— monstrous awkward useless 
machines, constructed for Arabs, who sit with 
legs crossed under them, and who require much 
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more room than we do. And thus am I en- 
throned in the air, at least seven feet above 
the earth, not gracefully hovering, however, 
but so jolted and shaken, that I almost lose my 
recollection and grow stupid. It is quite 
settled that, in speaking of the desert, every 
body must talk of *' the sublime repose of the 
desert," or of ** the majestic stillness of the 
desert, giving the soul this or that high flight:" 
but I must beg to differ from established 
usage. If I were riding on horseback, or on 
an ass, my impression might be different : but 
upon a camel, I feel myself degraded to the 
level of a bale of goods forwarded by railway. 
The camel has a horror of lying down. Hea- 
ven knows why I He does it with peevish 
grunts, tugged by the drivers, beaten and pe- 
culiarly exhorted by a growling voice. Once 
ap> however, the animal in motion, and it is 
easy sitting. But do not hope to have one in- 
dependent movement, for you must have re- 
gard to the equilibrium of the seat, that sinks 
directly if the cord slackens. As the one sits, 
so nearly must the other sit. You do not 
travel, you are transported through the desert. 
And whibt thus transported, I was occupied 
by thoughts which carried me into Europe, 
and once more suggested a tale to me, which 
one day shall be committed to paper. It is 
for the first time upon this journey that such 
thoughts have occurred to me, and they enter- 
tained me for a long time when I wished to 
turn them towards the desert, and could not 
The first day's journey did not go through it, 
but the country remained pretty nearly as 
between RanUa and Gazoj only more sparing- 
ly cultivated, and hence with desert tracts. 
Where ploughing was going on, it was per- 
formed with camels, and it looked comical 
enough. Stretched and extended as it is, the 
camel was never designed for a draught animal: 
but here it already begins to be the sole posses- 
sion of the people, who contrive to turn the ca- 
mel to such good use^ that it performs for them 
the duties of the horse, the ox, and sheep. It 
carries men and burdens, it serves for tillage, 
its hair is woven into coverings, its milk is' 
drunk, and its dung, mixed with chopped straw 
and dried, is used for fuel. In this pleasant 
mixing, with which is combined the spreading 
of the mass upon the roofs of the houses, in 
order that it may dry, you find women and 
children zealously engaged in all the villages 
throughout Syrioy and their only implements 
are their ten fingers. The camel is the object 
of the Arab's tenderest care, and the young 
are tended like children. " My camel " is a 
name of fondness which the wife bestows upon 
her husband ; and in lamenting his death, she 
will often exclaim, " O my camel I who will 
help me to bear my burden?" To me the 



animal is loathsome, excoriated, thick-slcinned, 
bristly-haired, mis-shapen, ugly-looking I Once 
one of them turned his long neck towards me, 
and snified at my feet — I drew them back 
with disgust. The driver observed me, and 
in order to shew me how such animals must 
be treated, he drew the creature's head down, 
and kissed its slobbering mouth. I was astound- 
ed, not that he kissed the animal — that be- 
came the half-savage — but that he knew any 
thing at all of kissing. These are no longer 
the Taamirah Bedouins, — a rigorous, proud, 
and noble race, — but established Arabs, and 
dwellers in villages, who wear away their ex- 
istence in their camel-dung-covered huts in 
miserable wretchedness, presenting a lament- 
able and marrowless appearance. Five per- 
sons accompanied us — some of them lads, with 
old faces and undeveloped bodies: features 
and frame all pining I The tent-post, which 
one Bedouin held upright whilst the tent was 
stretching, was held by two of these with so 
much difficulty that they were often obliged 
to call a third to their assistance : and there is 
nothing which they can do without a painful 
expression of torpidity and sloth. They do 
nothing to the purpose; they cannot make 
a cord tight, they cannot hang a package 
straight. If the camel has marched for a 
quarter of an hour, the baggage is already 
loose, and then the things are pushed about, 
knocked, and shaken. They are certainly 
good walkers. To this virtue, I may say they 
are trained: for their existence is passed in 
transporting their caravans to Suez or Cairo. 
The camel moves very slowly, but he is so tall 
that one must walk briskly to keep up with 
his long strides, and that the Arabs do with 
unshod feet through the grating sand and the 
prickly plants of the desert. The step of the 
camel is of such a kind that, as often as it lifts 
the foot, the upper part of the rider's body 
wabbles backwards and forwards. Sick one 
hardly becomes from the motion, but un- 
questionably very weary. Descriptions had 
prepared me for great fatigue, and on the 
first day, therefore, I was agreeably surprised, 
especially as we had no desert. A pretty 
little palm -wood lay near a village, which 
the camel-drivers called Deity which is only 
the Arabian name for village. Towards four 
o'clock we already halted in the open country, 
but, as it afterwards appeared, in a somewhat 
dangerous neighbourhood. A large and very 
cheerful village, boasting two mosques, lay 
perhaps a quarter of a league from our en- 
campment, and we heard from that quarter 
the frequent report of fire-arms, which we at- 
tributed to a wedding, or some other joyous 
festival. We advanced a little in the direction, 
when suddenly something whizzed close by 
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— and, lo, a ball had found its way to us! 
I had no wish to fall a sacrifice to this fes- 
tival — which, indeed, soon proved to be no 
festival at all, but the village of Hani/aunist as 
the Arabs called it, in a state of insurrection. 
This is an every-day occurrence under Turkbh 
dominion. The authorities appear to de- 
mand payment of tribute — they are answered 
by insurrection. The soldiers come to levy, or 
rather to catch recruits, and they are answered 
too by — insurrection. Turkish government 
b confined to these two objects, and as the 
people have nothing further from it, — no sup- 
port, assistance, and advantage, and only be- 
come acquainted with it by means of these 
vexatious demands, — they unhesitatingly op- 
pose them. Tribute was demanded in the vil- 
lage. The people, instead of paying, attacked 
those who came for it, and it seems success- 
fully, for the shouting Zugharit of the women 
overpowered the report of fire-arms and all 
uproar. But I am quite used up in respect 
of Arabian insurrections. Since I quitted 
Beyrout I have heard of nothing else. The 
firing did not disturb my sleep. 

Upon the morning of the 18th, we started 
soon after six o'clock, and if some traces of 
cultivated soil still presented themselves, we 
saw no more villages at this side of the bound- 
ary which divides Turkish from Egyptian rule, 
which is indicated by a large well, and which 
we reached about twelve o'clock; there was 
the actual desert. Hills of sand that seem to 
have been swept together, and between them 
flat tracts of land, in which, amongst dead 
sand, so much living soil is found, that the 
rain of last winter has been able to call forth 
a melancholy kind of plant, stiff, thorny, and 
meagre. These plants are like our heath, 
more wood than leaf, and therefore not parti- 
cularly pleasant to the eye. Near the well 
stood a heap of ruins, perhaps a fallen tomb. 
The camel-drivers procured some dust from 
the ruins and sprinkled it over their animals, 
as though they were not already dusty enough. 
When their reason was asked, they answered, 
that it was good for the animal's health. From 
this I conclude that some holy tutelar saint 
of camels was formerly buried there. Islam 
has no saints like the Greek and Roman 
churches; but the Mahomedans have their 
holy men, as the Indians have their Fakirs — 
individuals who delight in extravagant self- 
chastisement^ as Simeon Stylites, or who make 
a show of renouncing all sensual and mental 
qualities, and desire to get a reputation for it. 
These are called Santone; and not only are 
they much honoured during their life, — so much 
so, that their simple touch is held to be heal- 
ing, and their decision irrefragable, — but to their 
very graves miraculous powers are ascribed. 



Madmen and idiots are likewise objects of 
reverence to the Arab. He says of soch, 
** Their spirit is in heaven." I heard, how- 
ever, so horrible a description of the mad- 
house in Constantinople, of its chains, chas- 
tisements, and gross neglects, that I caniiot 
exactly reconcile the barbarity with the rever- 
ence. It is possible that only harmleas and 
quiet, or religious madness, is held in honour; 
whilst furious insanity is rendered hannlen 
by such frightful means. It is likely enough, 
after all, that this ruinous building is no <4der 
than the time of Ibrahim Paska, who, the 
other day, during his sway here, established a 
regular post through this part of the desert 
from Cairo to Syria, At four o'clock we 
halted amidst meagre plants, upon a larger 
dull, undulating surface. What I was to fod 
grandiose there, I really could not telL Oh, 
believe me, dear mother, the desert is very 
tedious I If you can call to mind how the 
country looked between Berlin and SirdiiZy 
before the road reached to the Bedtie^ you 
may form some notion of the desert. Sand, 
sand, and nothing but sand ; or where water 
appeared amongst it, as at Oranienburg^ at 
Dunnenuxdd — a green oasis, only with an- 
other vegetation. The country, indeed, has 
not altered since the time I speak of ; but one 
passes too quickly along the road to take par- 
ticular notice of it, or one retreats to the cor- 
ner of the carriage, and is lost in a book, in 
thought, or in dreams. But suppose yon were 
slowly borne along upon a camel, and thea 
tell me if ennui would not accompany you the 
whole distance ? A desert remains a desert 
The majority of people who come hither are 
so delighted at finding themselves upon the 
top of a camel in the desert of Arabia^ upon 
the celebrated isthmus of Suez^ which unites 
two quarters of the world, that every thing 
about them looks interesting, and bright co- 
lours are imparted even to the desert. I tell 
you the simple and unvarnished truth. 

On the 19th, towards seven o'clock, we were 
on our way again ; and at ten o'clock we ar- 
rived here. People from EUAriweh met us, 
shook the camel-drivers heartily by the hand, 
and assured us that quarantine was kept there. 
What they thought of the business the shake 
of the hand explained. Our thought was, that 
it was a speculation upon the pockets of tra- 
vellers. Enough ; here we remain, buried aHve 
in sand. I sink ankle-deep if I but put my 
foot out of the tent A fine iiaM*tree stands 
in the vicinity of the tent, — a phenomenon of 
nature, indeed, where, far and wide^ there 
stands no blade of grass. The cameb and 
their drivers have encamped under and around 
it, and are singing and roaring there for 
their lives. Downwards from the level upon 
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which we are encampedy there are two more 
tents, in which merchants from Gaza are 
keeping quarantine. The inhabitants of the 
country pay for a camel from Gaza to Cairo 
only 70 Turkish piastres, we 130, and for that 
upon which two persons sit 160, scarcely 11 
Prussian dollars; little enough for so long a 
journey. And even of this sum, the poor 
owners of the camel do not get all. The go- 
yemor of Gaza fixes the price according to 
his discretion, under the pretext of not making 
the traveller over as a prey to the arbitrariness 
of such people, and then he shares the pay- 
ment with them — in what proportion, Heaven 
knows I 

Dearest mother, be not angry with my let« 
ter from the Desert. Such letters are neces- 
sary upon a journey, that the bright side of 
things may not appear too monotonous. Be- 
sides I have found the whole Syrian journey 
80 very pleasant, have had so little to disturb 
me, that I am not prepared for disappoint- 
ment. I kiss your hand a thousand times I 



LETTER XXXVHL 

FROM CAIRO TO MY MOTHER. 

Departure from El-Arisch — Arrival at Night-quarters 
— The Camel-driTers — Thoughts and Amusements 
in the Desert — The Scenery of the Desert — Katya 
Salahyeh — The Morning of the Creation — Abusabel 
Khankah — View of, and arrival in, Cairo. 

Cairo t Saturday ^ December 2, 1843. 

Dearest Mother, — Here I am — Heaven 
be thanked I There is, in truth, little enjoy- 
ment in the desert ; but to step into a good 
European hotel, to be at full length upon a 
sofa, and to read one's dear letters -> ah, that 
is an enjoyment if you please, and yesterday 
it was mine. So tired was I, dear mother, 
that when they told me at the hotel that there 
were no letters for mc, I turned stupidly round 
upon the sofa, and exclaimed, <* Oh, they will 
be found I" and fell asleep. And I spoke the 
truth in my lethargy: for the letters were 
found. My banker in Alexandria had not 
directed them to the hotel, as I had requested 
him, but to a banking-house of this place. 

I am now in the ancient capital of the Ca- 
liphs, Misr-el'Cahiray which we call Cairo, 
and living in an Hdtel d Orient, as in Mar- 
seilles, but with a view far away — over palms 
and acacias — of the Pyramids. Quarante siecles 
vous regardent, said Napoleon, pointing to the 
Pyramids, electrifying his vain Frenchmen, 
who would rather be looked at by stones than 
not be looked at at all. But to behold them 
— the mythic structures which antiquity count- 
ed amongst its miracles — which reach back 
to a period beyond the confines of our histo- 



ries, and are supported only by tradition, which 
at the present moment are objects of laborious 
research, and unspeakable admiration : to be- 
hold them from my window, as one at home 
looks upon the steeple of a neighbouring 
church — that is electrifying indeed I For 
some days I will content myself with gazing 
upon them from afar, and take good rest, be- 
fore I attempt to ascend them : for my sixteen 
nights passed under a tent, during which time 
I did not once cross a threshold, have made me 
very tired. But only tired, nothing more or 
worse, although we had sometimes wretched 
weather — storms, and torrents of rain. No- 
vember is the month in which the season 
changes. The sun, which sunk down in the 
dust of the desert at Gaza, indicating storm, 
prophesied correctly. The last few days in 
JEl'Arisch were already very disagreeable in 
consequence of a vehement icy-cold north- 
west wind. Our Arabs, sheltered solely by 
their no^-tree, felt so comfortless that their 
songs ceased, and we could not defend our- 
selves from the perverse sand, which seemed 
to penetrate into every pore. Had this not 
been the case, I should have found the last 
days of the quarantine less vexatious than the 
first I examined the letters that are ad- 
dressed to you, which have already grown to 
a gigantic packet, put them in order, corrected 
trifles, recalled by perusal the scenes through 
which I have passed, in the liveliest manner — 
and the time passed. Employment is a grand 
discovery ! On the afternoon of the 23rd of 
November we received our bill and free prac- 
tique : the bill being for five days' compulsory 
residence in a tent close to a na^e^- tree. And 
about seven o'clock on the morning of the 24th, 
as we were preparing for departure, and one 
or two officers of the customs made their ap- 
pearance just as the trunks were loading, to 
grub through them like moles, so that what 
was undermost might come to the top, I could 
not help remarking what a great advance this 
country had made in European civilbation. 
We were at length seated upon our camel, 
not upon that which had transported us 
from Gaza to El-Arisch, and which was now 
to be indulged for two days, but upon another 
and a larger beast, with such a cruel pace 
that I was ready to scream for discomfort. 
Luckily for me the animal was spiteful, and 
threw himself with us twice upon the ground. 
Nothing is easier than to get off when the 
animal is down, and therefore off I jumped, 
and insisted upon having a more tractable 
beast A third was brought to us, handsome 
enough in its way, quite white, and with, a 
sure and easy pace. This camel carried us, 
on alternate days, with the first ; and if the 
whole affair were not so fearfullv wearisome, 



I might have had patience ; but the ennui that 
you are doomed to endure above the pedantic- 
ally measured step of this singular animal is 
killing. A horse you may at least urge on, 
keep back, and guide ; it has something of a 
mind in him ; something beyond the annihilat- 
ing mechanical movement of this beast, who is 
set on motion at seven o'clock in the morning, 
and only stops at five in the afternoon. Well, 
these hours were the most pleasant during the 
day. At two o'clock the camel-drivers already 
asked after the hour, and if it were not time 
to halt ? From early till late, almost uninter- 
ruptedly, the Dragoman was obliged to drive 
them on, cheer them up, exhort and quarrel 
with them. It was dreadful I And had he not 
been so indefatigable and first-rate a fellow, 
I verily believe we should have been in the 
desert at the present moment. Willingly as 
I would have descended to earth from my 
exalted seat at two o'clock, yet the desire of 
having the majestic desert at my back out- 
weighed that wish, and I cried with all my 
strength, " Forwards ! forwards I " But oh the 
joy when the watches and the sun were con- 
sulted and agreed at length with the desire 
of the camel-drivers, when the place of en- 
campment was chosen (if possible with a sand- 
hill in the rear, which kept off the wind), when 
the camel, after much ceremony, condescend- 
ed to kneel down, and I at last stood upon 
my feet But the joy, mark you, proceeded 
from no actual agreeable circumstance: it 
arose simply from the previous unmitigated 
discomfort : although for the first few moments 
the encampment afforded a slender entertain- 
ment. The camels were unloaded, and then, 
whilst day lasted, they walked about eating 
the heather : later they received a bag full of 
chopped straw, mixed with a little barley. 
My first movement was always towards the 
fowls, whom I released, and who, quite as re- 
joiced as myself, hastened to use their feet. 
Let them, however, rake and peck as they 
would, the sand of the desert did not yield 
them a single grain. Hence they never jour- 
neyed far from their travelling-basket, and at 
night went into it of themselves. The Arabs 
then proceeded to bake their bread, and in 
the following manner. Some of them wore, 
at times over the back, at times across the 
chest — according to the direction of rain and 
wind, a goat-skin with the hairy side inwards. 
It served in the day-time as part of the dress, but 
in the evening for a kneading trough. W^ith 
their hands the Arabs dug a hole in the loose 
sand, placed the goat-skin in it, in the form 
of a bag filled with flour and water, and 
kneaded the dough as in a bowl. By the time 
it obtained the proper consistency, a crackling 
fire of faggots had already burned out to I 



charcoal and ashes. Then the dough, divided 
into flat loaves, was laid upon the glowing era- 
bers, and in the course of ten minutes, half 
burnt to a cinder, half untouched by the fire, 
was torn in pieces and eateD with a lemon. ! 
How they bite into these loaves I The small 
lemons of the country have a delicious juice 
and aroma, but they certainly taste better io j 
lemonade than with bread. Heaven knows, 
these people are not spoiled by delicate habits. 
One day, upon the march, one of them came 
running out of breath to the Dragoman, en- 
treating him to oblige him with his large kitchen- 
knife. What did he want it for? Upon the 
other side of the hill he had found a delicious 
roast — a camel that was quite fre^b, and had, 
in all probability, fallen but yesterday. He 
would have cut a good piece from the carcass, 
had not the Dragoman refused hiin the knife 
with horror. Once a chicken was given to ; 
them which had broken its leg, and was dying 
upon the place of encampment. They cut its 
head off, and plucked it, and served it exactly 
as they had managed their bread. The latter 
was never baked at one oven, but always at 
two and three fires, to which our own was 
added, so that the desert at such times looked 
as if it were inhabited by gipsies. In Ei^ 
Arisch the Dragoman had presented them with 
a large water-flask, that they might draw 
water on the way, and carry it with them to 
the place of encampment ; for there are wells 
and springs in the desert, yet always with a 
fenny or saltish flavour not to be tolerated by 
unaccustomed Europeans, although well liked 
by the native Arabs. On the third day fresh 
water is first found, and we were therefore 
obliged to provide ourselves at El-Arisch with 
water sufficient for our use until we should , 
reach it. The horror of the Dragoman was not ' 
small, when, on the very first night's bivouac, > 
he suddenly discovered the Arabs at our water- 
bags. They were too lazy to walk back for i< 
ten minutes to the spring with their flask; i 
although for their own pleasure they are : 
constantly vagabondising about, and never ;. 
remain with the camels. What was to be I 
done ? We were obliged to give the fellows i 
water. But this negligence and laziness, which 
is constantly relying and depending upon 
others, is shockingly repulsive, since, on the one ' 
side, it borders upon impudence, and on the i 
other, upon thoughtlessness. For any length 
of time things do not continue very lively at • 
the camp. We were perhaps more chilled 
than tired, for the cutting wind did not quit us. ; 
The sun was almost always shining — burning ^ 
one uncomfortably, not warming, and the soft i 
Syrian air had quite disappeared. A very 
bitter moment was that in the morning when ' 
the tent was struck over our heads, and we ,1 
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were doomed to wait beneath the dusky, moist 
cold sky, until the camels were ready. At 
first we were afraid of losing our way amongst 
the hills, if we went on before ; but we soon 
grew bolder, and M-alked for two or three hours 
io oftder to warm ourselves, and to shorten the 
ride itself. I am fond of walking and a good 
walker — that is to say upon a good road. 
Over the sand of the desert, I found it some- 
what difficult, for I have rather a sliding than 
an ascending pace, and the sand, in conse- 
quence, was constantly turning over my feet 
Twice we arrived at the place of encampment 
wet through, so thoroughly that the woollen 
clothes did not dry during the night Hence 
the morning's walk was positively necessary. 
I put my humus about me, drew the capuchon 
over my head, slung my hat across my shoulder, 
and marched bravely forward: a few hours 
after sunrise the things were dry. I thought 
of you at home. What a happiness it is that 
none of you have a desire to travel, for none 
of you have strength of body sufficient to keep 
you in constant health. For my own part, I 
am in a pretty condition; my face marbled 
red and brown by sun and wind — my eyes 
closed, my lips swollen by the sharp air, and 
my hands so rough that they never can be 
smooth again ; but passing from one quarter 
of the globe to another, I had no time to dis- 
cover these things, and now they put me to 
no inconvenience. By the time I reach Nubian 
I shall have become a black. But this I 
say as warning to all. Let her who can- 
not boast of vigorous health, or wishes to 
boast of her beauty, not venture through the 
desert 

From El'Arisck to Cairo we passed seven 
nights in our tent, and seven days and a half 
ilpon the road ; so that, in spite of the five 
days' quarantine, we were not short of any 
thing. Only the lemons began to spoil; 
and on the last evening the last fowls were 
cooked on the fire made of their travelling- 
basket, since all the charcoal had been used. 
During the last days, however, the scarcity of 
water ceased, which had become such a nui- 
sance to me that i already had serious thoughts 
of encroaching upon the water from the Jor- 
dan which I carried with me, stamped with 
the seal of the Terra Santa. Fortunately the 
heat was so little that one did not become very 
thirsty, and might use the water for washing. 
How they manage this part of the business in 
the Grreat Desert I am at a loss to conceive. 
We had one camel expressly for our water- 
bags, and yet we held out only from one wa- 
ter-station to another. If I had to undertake 
this journey again, I would most certainly pur- 
chase, either in Cairo or Jerusalem, a horse 
or an ass, and ride upon it A camel to carry 



the water for the horse would be necessary, 
and not difficult to have; and, once at the place 
of destination, the horse could easily be sold. 
A thousand piastres, more or less, are not to 
be considered on such a journey, whilst the 
mode of progressing becomes a matter of real 
consequence. It is the custom, however, to 
ride on camels, and on nothing else; and hence 
nobody thinks of doing otherwise ; whilst you 
cannot hire either horse or ass, because the 
owners think the labour too severe for theoL 
It is naturally somewhat fatiguing. On the 
last morning in Kankah we took asses, and 
rode them for four or five hours until we 
reached this place. I was at once transported 
into heaven. Such, dearest mother, is the 
account I have to give you of my journey 
through the desert; and, as you will have 
perceived, there is little in it to interest you : 
little, as far as the matiriel is concerned, and 
still less in respect of what is intellectual. 
Sand deposited by the Mediterranean on the 
range of heights, which extends from^ro^ta to 
Egypty forms the Isthmus of Suez, which we 
passed through on its northern coasts. Never 
has the stranger set foot here save to advance 
with all possible speed, in order to be again 
amidst the habitations of men. And the large 
caravans, those of the devout who yearly 
make the pilgrimage to Mecca, and those en- 
gaged in trade, leave no traces behind them 
but graves and bones. Camels in every stage 
of corruption, from the recently dead to the 
blanched skeleton, indicate the way so truly, 
that, in case of need, we might have employed 
them as our guide. Graves of men who have 
died here of want, sickness, and exhaustion, 
made known by small heaps of sand, stuck 
round with bones of animals, are common 
sights. Great birds of prey slowly circle in 
the air; crows wildly shrieking, and heavily 
flapping their wings, assemble in large flocks ; 
cat-like beasts steal about the low bushes : all 
hunting after corpses. The desert is a bury- 
ing-ground in its most disconsolate aspect 
The sea, the high mountains are lonely too — 
are at times oppressive, by the uniform soli- 
tariness of the one, or by the barren inflexibility 
of the other. But if life has no influence over 
them, death likewise has none. Neither upon 
the granite summit, nor upon the foaming 
wave, does man build a receptacle for cradle 
or for coffin. Rock and billow are free from 
the dust of mouldering bones; and in their 
freedom and purity are an expression of an 
eternity, for which we can find no sublimer 
symbol than their mightiness, their boundless- 
ness, their repose, in comparison with which 
short earthly life disperses like a morning 
dream. Hence it is more than a beautiful 
delight of the eye that one perceives in them. 
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The spirit cleanses its dull afflictions in the 
pure and everlasting waters ; the heart leans, 
with its vehement or exhausted pulsations, 
upon the cool strong mountain, and beats 
more tranquilly. For even here are the con- 
fines of life and death — of possession and loss 
— of aspiration and renunciation— of battling 
and succumbing — of smiling and weeping. 
Here all are abolished, absorbed like a dew- 
drop by the sunlight of an infinite Being. But 
in the desert Death houses even in the traces 
of miserable tormented life which it discloses. 
How impossible was it, then, for me to attain 
to any inward exaltation I Absolute death 
has nothing sublime in it: if it had, then must 
annihilation also — never to have been bom — 
have the same stamp. Death is grand only 
as the eternal conqueror and bearer of life, 
which by him is conducted through mil- 
lions of reproductions. Here a few grains 
of sand roll into the great sandy desert. 
And look at history. What a difference there 
too between sea and desert I How the sil- 
ver fleets and war-squadrons, armadas and 
slave-ships, buccaneers and immortal heroes, 
cruise upon the ocean I What a throng of 
great ideas and undertakings, great deeds and 
misdeeds, colossal speculations, adventurous at- 
tempts, and magnificent combinations I There 
is no passion, good or bad, which has not 
driven mankind out upon the sea. Gold and 
fortune, enjoyment and dominion, love and 
liberty — all are sought beyond the sea: and 
ambition, thirst of fame, the spirit of research, 
philanthropy, desire of knowledge, restless- 
ness, misery and longing, throw themselves 
with open arms upon the waves, in order to 
be carried on by them, and to be deposited on 
the wbhed-f or wrestling-place of the ruling pas- 
sion. Of all these, not a vestige in the desert. 
Great armies have marched through them, 
that is true. Cafnhyses, with his Persians; 
Alexander the hero, the unequalled ; Zenobia 
the proud, who revenged her whole sex, re- 
garding her husband as created for the pur- 
pose for which the Orientals regard all women 
as created, namely, for the propagation of the 
human family, and for nothing more: certainly 
all these and other conquerors have passed 
through the desert to conquer distant empires ; 
but they were for the most part destroying 
bands, neither prosperous nor successful. Alex' 
ander died in early life; Napoleon's expedition 
foundered utterly; and these two alone had 
that extended view which in conquest sees 
something more than a tributary people, and 
which forms a wide gap between them and a 
conqueror like Attila or Tamerlane, These 
had the instinct^ those the gefiius of conquest. 
The stars were lovely in the distant horizon. 
Yet where were they not so ? And morning 



dawn, and evening twilight, sunrise, all that 
took place in the heavens, was wondrous- 
ly beautiful, and constituted my only joy 
and pleasure. But the heavens are distinct 
from, and independent of, the desert. One 
morning I saw a rare sight — a kind of rainbow 
in a fog, grey and silvery, arching the sky, 
and looking as if painted there. A fantastic 
mirage, that magic of the desert, onfortanately 
never presented itself to my vision. And do 
wild beasts : only once did a dark-brown cat- 
like animal creep round a hillock; and during 
our morning wdks we noted foot-marks like 
those of the cat, but larger; and the pretty 
traces too of the gazelle^ delicately and dis- 
tinctly impressed in the moist sand, like flower- 
leaves. A troop of four of these charming 
animals once drove gaily past us. What a 
contrast I — the graceful lightness of form and 
motion of the gazelle^ and the measured stiff- 
ness of the camel : the former, the Grace of 
the animal kingdom; the latter, the heavy, 
matter-of-fact Cit, — dry, wearisome, pedantic, 
mechanical, and punctual in the fulfilment of 
his duties. 

From El-Arisch to the water-station of 
Catya it is nearly a three days' march. There 
the desert rises, at first decidedly, then lest 
marked, into hillocks, and is overgrown with 
prickly bushes, which now one-half, and now 
are quite, covered with sand, and in the last 
condition look like immense mole-hills. Cb#yvi 
is a small palm- wood, which at the distance 
of some leagues is announced by a few palm- 
bushes. A large well and long troughs pro- 
claim it to be an oasis for caravans and pass- 
ing troops. Near such a well there is gencnrally 
a village — if such a name may be given to the 
low walls of clay and camels' dung, covered 
with dried palm-branches: here there is none; 
for after the date-harvest an impost of one 
and a half to two piastres for every fruit- 
bearing palm is demanded, and the people 
retire into the deeper desert in order to avoid 
it. There were, however, some persons in , 
the neighbourhood; for a man sold some 
dates to one of our camel-drivers, who, afler 
eating his full of them, returned the basket, 
complained that the dates were good for no- 
thing, and refused to pay for what he had 
eaten. What a noise f Here for the first 
time were our camels watered : it was on the 
26th of November. On the other side of Cb- 
tya we passed the next morning some sand- 
mountains, a lofty chain, extending across our 
road, of dazzling sand, so deep that the camels 
sank into it up to their knees, ascending again 
with infinite pains, and as bald and blank as 
a bare skull. In some deep hollows at the 
foot of the hills, where moisture probably ac- 
cumulates in the rainy season, stand dusters 
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of palms, darkly shooting out from the bright 
sand, like plumes of black feathers. Yonside 
this small mountain-range there lay a small 
forest of palms, in which the people were busy 
collecting the dates ; and to this succeeded an 
immeasurable plain with a firmer soil, solitary 
and desolate in appearance, but boasting a 
shrub-like growth of plants. A large caravan, 
consbting of many camels, and some asses, of 
men, women, children, and Moors, all dressed 
in gay colours, riding, walking, and hanging in 
camel-seats, the animals themselves laden in 
every way, and with all possible wares (for in- 
stance, one with three women, the centre one 
of whom was enthroned upon the hump), enli- 
vened in its manner the grey monotonous scene, 
and called to your mind the motley images of 
the magic-lantern, which glide across the bare 
wall, and, having passed, leave the wall still bare. 
Upon the 28th of November, the melan- 
choly plain brought us onwards to the sea, 
and the landscape was of such a character, 
that if any one had been transported thither 
in sleep, and, on awaking, were asked whether 
he was in the Arabian desert, or on a Scot- 
tish plain, or in Courland, he would certainly 
not answer — in the desert. On the right, the 
sea, by former inundations, had* formed ponds, 
such as are frequently m%t with in the south 
of France, near Cette and Narbonne. From 
the latter, salt is obtained ; and here it might 
be procured also : in many places on the road 
salt lay quite white and pure. The road at 
present is very swampy, especially in that part 
of it where a small arm of the sea runs far into 
the land. A bridge crosses it, and dams for- 
merly shut in the water; all the work o^IbrO' 
him Paskoy in order to facilitate the commu- ' 
nication between Syria and Egypt. The work, 
however, is rapidly decaying. Some of the 
shrubs bloom charmingly, and look like our 
heaths; one has the male and female flower 
upon the same stem, the former rosy- red, the 
latter white. I plucked a few twigs, which I 
shall deliver to Professor Hornschuch, that I 
may learn their names from him. At noon 
we perceived a dark line at the horizon. As 
soon as the camel-drivers caught sight of it, 
they began to dance for joy ; and their mono- 
tonous song sounded louder than I had ever 
before heard it. That line was the great palm- 
forest of Salahyehy behind which an ann of 
the Nile flows, and we were now in Lower 
Egypt, Four hours elapsed, however, before 
we reached it Single clay huts, with enclo- 
sures of palm-leaves for goats, sheep, and poul- 
try, lay along the edge of the forest, which is 
regularly planted, and supplied with ditches 
for the purposes of irrigation. The people 
did not look by any means indigent, and they 
had milk, dates, and fowls for sale. The women 
23 



here wore universally the kind of veil which I 
had observed in individuals whom I had met 
since quitting Ramla; namely, a piece of stuff 
which resembles a half-mask, with a crape 
beard rather than a veil. Little bright hooks 
keep it firmly over the nose and under the 
temples, and it terminates under the chin with 
coloured fringe or bright ornaments. Eyes 
and forehead are free. The large dark-blue 
veil which falls down behind, serves indeed 
as a shawl ; and the sleeves of the dark-blue 
dress are so long and wide that the women, in 
order to have their hands at liberty, keep them 
in a peculiar manner elevated to the shoulders. 
The custom of bearing all burdens upon the 
head has probably called forth this mode of 
carrying the arms, partly to induce by them 
an equilibrium of the body, and partly to have 
the hands always ready to assist. 

On the morning of the 29th, we went be- 
fore sunrise into the forest, which, from its 
regularity, may be compared to the loveliest 
portico, the stems of the palms forming the 
columns, and the summits the arch. A soli* 
tary woman was kneeling amidst these lonely 
dim porches, performing her morning devo- 
tion. I really felt as though I were passing 
through this portico into Egypt's primeval 
temple of wisdom. The desert, however, once 
more asserted its rights, and the camels were 
obliged to pass through three of the large 
ponds, which were not to be avoided, and 
which they did very unwillingly and inse- 
curely. There was from three to four feet 
water ; so that the drivers were obliged almost 
to undress in order to walk through. Having 
safely crossed, we came upon a firm, gritty 
soil, strewed with brilliant quartz and coloured 
pebbles. Left to itself, it did not produce a 
single blade of grass ; and yet there rose from 
it the large and beautiful palm-forest o£Keryay 
at which we arrived about two o'clock. People 
from neighbouring villages were assembled in 
it, holding a market, chiefly of dates, lemons, 
cotton-yarn, bread, and eggs. I saw several 
women there, and many who, in addition to 
the basket on the head, carried a child riding 
upon the shoulder, who clung with its arms 
around the mother's throat Had they no 
other load but the child, then the latter rode 
upon the nape of the neck, and held the head 
of the mother closely hugged. The husband 
generally rode upon an ass very comfortably 
at her side. We took up our quarters for the 
night at the village of Ahuhamed^ a place en- * 
compassed by swamps and overflows, looking 
dreadfully unhealthy; and the more so, that 
we arrived during a fierce torrent of rain. 
The next morning, however, the 30th of No- 
vember, was lovely. From this spot the cha- 
racter of the country alters, or rather is 
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changed by man ; for the whole of Egypt 
MTOuld be a barren desert if the overflowing of 
the Nile were not assisted, and, by means of 
canals, dams, sluices, and ditches, spread over 
the soil, upon which the gradually receding 
waters deposit their fruitful slime, or whose 
plantations they nourish. Where no water 
penetrates, the desert takes undisturbed pos- 
session of the soil; and so it happens that, 
without transition, it passes over at once from 
sterility to paradise. It was a charming morn- 
ing indeed, bright, sunny, and warm. We 
advanced for three hours from half-past six 
o'clock, and at first by the side of a field of 
cotton in bloom; the plant was one I had 
never seen before. Upon the other side stoo<i 
water that had overflowed, flat and motionless 
like our forest-waters, and palms, nabeks, and 
sycamores, were reflected silently and clearly 
in them. All kinds of birds flew arounJ me ; 
the pewit walkcnl upon the bank, the plover 
fluttered screeching before me, pretty marble- 
white water-fowls sat in flocks together, light- 
brown doves, with feathers like the camelion, 
rocked, cooing and rejoicing, upon the long 
branches of the palm; all tame and fearless, 
and uttering glad notes such as with us the 
eternally-scared and hunted bird has no longer 
the courage to proclaim. There were no hu- 
man beings. This calm and childlike world, 
rising from the waters luxuriant and rich, and 
peopled only by harmless animals, looked to 
me like the morning of creation; so touch- 
ingly placid and un contaminated. I stood still 
at times, and gazed about me. Such an in- 
fancy of our old earth it is impossible to con- 
ceive. Born overnight, and lying in the 
cradle! I do not say that it was strikingly 
beautiful. A child in the cradle is never 
beautiful, but remarkable as exhibiting the 
first stage of human life ; and here was the 
first stage of the life of Nature. It is seldom 
that the entrance into a strange country makes 
so peculiar and so striking an impression. 
Transitions prepare you for it. Fornn and 
colours melt gradually into one another. The 
Old is not lost sight of at the very moment 
that th<i New steps forth to greet you. But 
Effffpt is every year newly begotten by its 
Father, the iVirYe, and has no analogy with any 
other country that I know of. But 1 beg of 
you, dear mother, not to think of giving up 
the desert yet. From Ahuhamcd to Cairo is 
still a day and a half's journey ; and ycm tra- 
vel over it so uninterruptedly, that, on your 
left, you have for whole days the utterly dead 
plain as far as Suez, and to the right, palm- 
forests and low grounds covered with water, 
alternating with fiehls of cotton and maize, 
and inttTuiixed with tracts of sand and gravel. 
Desert to the left, a garden of God to the 



right; to the left, a glaring hard yellow — to 
tlie right, sparkling green shiDing like eme- 
rald : and this striking contrast separated by 
nothing more than a small ditch, which here 
extends, and there ceases. The country on the 
right was, at many places, still so flooded, that 
whole villages and groves of palms lay there 
like islands ; so that the people had been obliged 
to throw across the water a narrow rampart of 
earth, over which the numerous herds of sheep 
and goats reached their homes in the evening. 
The villages, whether large or small, are always 
built like that of Salahyeh ; clay is the sub- 
stance of the rough waUs, and at times theK 
are altogether roofless ; at times they are co« 
vered with palm-branches. In the larger vil- 
Ii^es there arc mosques and minarets, and in 
all, the melancholy ruined cemeteries of the 
Mahomedans, amongst whose tombs lonely 
women, in their dark-blue garments, sit like 
shades of the departed. In perfectly desert 
spots there is frequently seen a small cupola- 
covered building, the tomb of a santon or holy 
dervise, arranged as a place for prayer, and 
situated under. the shade of a nabek-tree» or 
of an acacia ; so that the devotee may at the 
same time repose in body and in soul. If 
there be a small cbtem adjoining, people are 
certain to be seen assembled around it. 

At half-past Ave o'clock, after a day's march 
of eleven hours, and after sunset, wc reached 
Ahuzabely a village where Mehemei AH, in a 
large and stately building, surrounded by gar- 
dens, established schools of medicine, and a 
militar}' hospital, which have been since re- 
moved to Cairo. At the garden-wall, next to 
the tents of the guanl, we encamped for the 
last time, for any period, in the open air. 
The powerful odour of the acacia streamed 
to us from the garden, whilst from the village 
wc received the sickening smoke of the al- 
readv mentioned fuel. Yesterdnvt the 1st of 
December, the whole caravan was ready for 
marching at half-past six o'clock, and I quite 
deteiTuined not to be seated on the camd 
again. Wo had already asked for asses in Sa- 
lahyeh, but could get none. We now pro- 
ceeded on foot for perhaps half an hour, until 
we arrived at the large village of Kankak^ 
around which broad surfaces of water and 
luxuriant gardens were spread. The sun rose, 
and its beams illuminatedyrom below the beau- 
tiful foliage glimmering like golden lampf 
i»nthin. The lemon and sycamore-trees looked 
glorious, and the long pods of the lebbek- 
acacia shone like colossal emerald drops. 
The asses wore obtained too ; and, released 
from my moving machine, I now went gaily 
forward, first by the side of and under palm- 
trees, which appeared in such masses and pro- 
fusion, that I am quite ashamed of myself for 
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haying made 00 much fau about them in 
Gaza: — then through a magnificent arched 
acacia a//^, upon a good made road ; and 
then suddenly every thing ceased, and with 
horror I found myself again upon the old 
and too-well-known desert plain. How long 
and how broad it is, Heaven only knows! 
—-with again single cultivated spots to the 
right, and to the left also, again, nothing but 
the accustomed mountain -chain of Arabia, 
which here bears the name of the Mokkatam. 
It must be said, however, that the plain was 
no longer deserted by man. The villagers 
were carrying to the city oranges and lemons, 
dates and bananas; whilst from the latter 
were issuing travellers, traders, and merchants, 
trains of camels and asses, soldiers exercising 
their horses^ — in short, the further we pro- 
eeded, the more apparent became the traffic 
that generally prevails in the neighbourhood 
of a large city. At length carriages too I 
Folks driving in European fashion I What 
an unusual sight I In a small drosky, Ihra^ 
kim Pasha; in a coup^ with four horses, Abbas 
Pasha ! Running footmen were in front — a 
fashion now quite extinct in Europe. On the 
declivity of the Mokkatam rises the citadel, 
the palace of the ruler of Egypt ; at its feet 
lies the great, great city, with its obedient 
people. A multitude of elegant minarets shot 
distinctly aloft out of the indistinct throng of 
habitations which are surrounded, and, as it 
were, grown over with palms and other trees. 
In the foreground a row of windmills, ele- 
vated upon sand-hills, present their ungrace- 
ful forms ; and single large monuments disen- 
gage themselves from the multitude of tombs 
Tisible in extensive burying-grounds. But in 
the back -ground, on the other side of the 
city, are one or two mighty structures. Are 
they hills? — They are too regular. Are they 
buildings? — They are too gigantic. They 
are the pyramids of Gizeh, They command 
and domineer over the picture, and attract 
the gaze with a magnetic power. And with 
justice. Like the pictures of a family in a 
great ancestral hall, do they begin that scries 
of development which the human race passes 
through in that sphere in which the intel- 
lectufid Idea envelopes itself in a sensual gar- 
ment, in order to make the impression which 
we call Art. In these creations must original 
faculties have been active : not material only, 
— but also spiritual. 

We did not ride in at the gate upon which 
our road opened, for it was close upon noon ; 
at which time the throng of people iu the nar- 
row streets is great, and our laden camels 
would with difiiculty have got through. We 
turned off to the right, and rode by the walls, 
amidst enormous heaps of rubbish, gardens 



filled with magnificent trees, and young fields 
of com ; passed a^ few gates, coffee-houses 
erected for the people under mighty syca- 
mores : and at length through a suburb, said 
to be inhabited by soldiers and their families, 
where the village-like clay huts adhered to 
the city-walls like swallows' nests, and where 
a deafening swarm of women and children 
buzzed about us, as it appeared, bathed in 
dust, and saturated with dirt-^a spectacle 
which, compared with the impression given 
by the whole, was like an ugly spot upon a 
gorgeous dress. We rode at last through a 
narrow door, and found ourselves upon the 
immense Esbekyeh place, which, like a Euro- 
pean promenade, [is surrounded with waters, 
shaded alleys, and white houses. One of these 
houses is the Hdtel d Orient I was in Cairoy 
and had the desert behind me I 



LETTER XXXIX. 

FROM CAIRO TO THE COUNTESS SCH0NBUR6- 

WECHSELBURG. 

First Excursion on horseback to the Nile — The Island 
of Roada — The Nilometer (Mekyas) — The Gardens 
of Ibrahim Pasha— Glance at the Pyramids. 

Cairo, December 4, 1843. 
I KNOW not, dearest Emt/, whether with you, 
as with me, sites and countries which you 
have never seen, come as distinct images be- 
fore your mind's eye : now the Nile has always 
connected itself in my imagination with Isis 
— not with that mummy -like black figure to 
which the name is given in our Egyptian mu- 
seums — but again with my own fancy-created 
form of Isis — a magnificent dark woman with 
profound and jet-black eyes more magician 
and queen than goddess with mystical attri- 
butes, which at the same time point to the 
magic wand and sceptre. At her feet flowed 
the Nile — out of the unexplored desert into 
the unfathomable sea, an iuexhaustible and 
blessed stream known to the people for thou- 
sands of years only by its beneficence : and she 
held her hand stretched over it ; all this is seen 
within. But I was unspeakably anxious to see the 
iVirV^ in reality, and to discover if my ancient 
self-created picture bore the least resemblance 
to it. I have been many times wofully unde- 
ceived during this journey, and no where more 
so than in the desert But the Nile will bear 
the test. Isis may stand near it with her coal- 
black eye. We had travelled for three days 
in the valley of the Nile^ and had seen and 
drunk its waters, but only as they stood like 
ponds upon the soil after they had overflowed. 
Itself, the river in its bed, we could not per- 
ceive. Cairo itself does not lie upon it. In 
order to see it one must go to the small western 
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harbour Bulak, or to the southern old Cairo, 
also called Fostat. Upon the day of my arrival, 
I would look at nothing but my dear letters, 
and so likewise upon the following day. Here, 
where I have time, I will take my leisure. 
We simply walked round the Eshekyeh place, 
upon which we reside. They are still at work 
upon it : for it was formerly a large morass, 
now quite dried up, but not yet fully provided 
with trees, canals, and paths. When com- 
pleted, it will vie with the finest promenades 
in Europe. To you this is saying nothing 
extraordinary : a beautiful promenade is a 
pleasant thing, but nothing to be astonished 
at. Dearest Emy, astonishment is my pre- 
dominant sensation in the matter. A Turk 
planting trees ! A Turk thinking of the fu- 
ture I It is a thing unheard-of in the East 
For the last three months I have seen nothing 
but ruin and neglect wherever necessity did 
Dot imperiously command this or that trifling 
cultivation of the soil ; and now here, all of a 
sudden, useless trees, as upon a Spanish Aht' 
meda — oh, it is strangely remarkable! But 
climate and soil excite the desire for planting. 
Stick a sprig in the earth, water it, and in a 
year or two it is a far-shadowing tree. All 
the plantations and pleasure-grounds around 
Cairoy with the exception of some palm-trees, 
have been made or suggested by Mehemet AH 
or Ibrahim Pasha — are therefore about thirty 
years old — and they look as with us they 
shew when ages have passed over them I Oh, 
you cannot tell how fair a city is, interwoven 
with fresli green I 

Yesterday at length I resolved to go forth. 
Before the hotel there stand always a host 
of asses, with their drivers waiting for the 
stranger's call — charming creatures I which it 
grieves me to call asses. From the custom 
of tying their feet together on the same side 
when young, they acquire an ambling pace, 
and run with incredible nimbleness and swift- 
ness — the drivers keeping up with them with- 
out getting out of breath, so accustomed are 
they to the work. I had my saddle put upon 
one, and we rode to Old Cairo and the Nile. 
Upon the road Ibrahim Pasha has a palace — 
a long white building, rich in windows, but 
not particularly handsome. But the planta- 
tions as far as the city, the mixture of prome- 
nades, vegetable-gardens, palm-groves, corn- 
fields, endless avenues, are really unique I 
Old Cairo is the parent-city of Cairo. When 
Amru, the general of the Caliph Omar, pitched 
his tent upon this spot, at the time of his con- 
quest of Egypt, a nestling dove pitched upon 
the pole — a favourable omen I He left it 
standing, in order not to disturb his little guest, 
and there founded the city, which he called 
Fostat — such being the Arabic word for tent 



It was 300 years later that the Fatimite caliphs 
founded the present Cairo, which in Arabic is 
called Cahira — the Victorious. Fostat is now 
poor and desolate, but interesting to the 
stranger on account of its celebrated and very 
ancient Amru mosque. We rode as far as 
the river, and crossed over one of its arms to 
the island of Rouda, on the most southern 
point of which is the Nilometer^ an ancient 
column of the times of the E^ypiion kings, 
upon which the rise and fall of the water is 
noted. This island divides the river into two 
arms : but broad and potent does it issue from 
the south ; not rapidly, for it delights itsdf 
in the fresh green bed which it has fashioned 
for itself; not tearingly ; it has no destmctiTe 
aim : but like an image of stilly and mighty 
repose, pregnant with immeasurable creative 
power. Garlands and bunches of palm-trees^ 
as calm and majestic as itself, adorn its couTBe; 
and the Pyramids gaze down upon it solemnly 
and loftily from the confines of the Libyan de- 
sert A repose dwells upon this picture such as 
I must have dreamed, when I have previously 
spoken of the tranquillity of the East; fori 
have never beheld it until now. Stony Jeru- 
salem, the lifeless desert, lack the sweetness 
and intensity of repose into which Nature is 
moulded here. The colourless hues of the 
grave are there, and such do but render yon 
melancholy, weary, and indifferent Beauti- 
ful and solemn is the country here, befitting 
the land of profoundest wisidom, at whose 
spring, Solon, Pythagoras, and Plato, drew, 
as one can understand gazing at this myste- 
rious stream, these wondrous pyramids, and 
gliding down into the depths of time* But 
this is a fancy ; for if one could become wise 
by gazing, I should have been wise long since: 
for I have seen much that recounts of wis- 
dom. At the other end of the island of iStw- 
da, Ibrahim Pasha has extensive gardens^ 
which are called English and French, because 
the former have large grass-plots, and the lat- 
ter hedges of myrtle and hybiscus. We see 
them to better advantage in Europe. Our eye 
is charmed in these gardens chiefly by those 
exquisite exotic plants which at home are 
hardly to be had in hot-houses. Even coffee 
and vanilla flourish here in the open air. A 
broad terrace leads to this northern part of 
the island down to the river, which flow^ unin- 
terruptedly between gardens (upon whose fresh 
green, white houses stand forth), but which is 
again divided by another tolerably large bland, 
so that it loses the majesty which distinguishes 
it above Rouda, Like a large flower-basket 
does this cheerful island float upon the broad 
and silent flood in an atmosphere created of 
the odour of roses, myrtle, and acacia. Ca- 
nals wind round the grass-plots: basins rise 
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from the flower-beds. Several houses belong- 
ing to Ibrahim Pasha are in the pleasantest 
neighbourhood ; one is inhabited by the 
Greek consul. If the plague did not infal- 
libly break out every spring, and if one, in 
consequence, had not to submit to that most 
tiresome quarantine, then might the haute 
voUe of the lovers of travel pass the winter 
in Cairo instead of in Naples^ and certainly 
with equal enjoyment. The JEsbekyeh place 
would become the Chiaja. 

We spent a few hours upon Rouda. Through 
some parts of the garden a gardener accom- 
panied us, and gave me a superb bouquet of 
roses, from reddish white to the deepest da- 
mask. The sun went down, and we were still 
there. The Pyramids looked wonderful and 
magnificent against the purple of the evening 
sky. I could not gaze enough upon them. At 
length the evening-star hovered over one of 
them, like an eternal Purpose standing above 
human doings and strivings, inherent in all 
human occupations, like a mystic flame ascend- 
ing from the keystone of a great work, and 
which we call the thirst for Immortality. Old 
Cheops I It was for the secure resting of thy 
dust, that thou didst build thy tomb, until, 
after thousands of years, thy Soul having com- 
pleted its peregrinations, should return to the 
rejected husk and again resume it, and again 
inspire it. Alas, thy dust! Whither is it 
blown ? Devastated, empty, are the chambers 
of thy tomb. The greedy Arab has grubbed 
through them for treasures and jewels. The 
antiquarian has groped amongst them for rea- 
sons and arguments to maintain his knowledge. 
The connoisseur has plundered them; the 
stranger has crawled through them, inquisi- 
tive and astounded. Thousands have trodden 
under foot the dust which thou hadst hoped 
to retain undisturbed; trodden it down, and 
then scattered it to the winds. Thus it is 
when we attempt to render the perishable 
immortal; it becomes infinitely debased and 
humbled. But be satisfied. What has be- 
come of thy SOUL thou knowest, indeed, bet- 
ter than I ; and happy should I be if thou 
mightst tell me. Earthly immortality, too, is 
thine, albeit other than thou hadst dreamt 
of. A Belief, mighty as thine, which spanned 
thousands of years, in order to unite the Fu- 
ture to the Present, bears in itself the authori- 
sation of immortality. Hence I honour thee. 
We creatures of the hour think not of coming 
centuries. We leave such occupations to our 
astronomers, who calculate the future for the 
eternal stars. We, growing weary of our 
small life, strew a few small seeds, perhaps ; if 
God give increase, well I If not, it is des- 
tined for another I But for our performance, 
our wishesy and thoughts, in respect of future 



ages, — as of the race-course upon which, with 
renovated forces, we may again run over our 
career, — not one of us attains to that. For the 
future, we have heaven, like the astronomers, 
not, however, so computable as theirs ; and it 
is enough for us. Whether man, if he knew 
that, after a lapse of years, he must again 
enact a portion of his life on earth, would not 
live otherwise than he does, — leaving the earth 
at death as a miner abandons a filled-up pit, 
from which no more treasure is to be gained,— 
that is another question. Dread creeps through 
us as we think of it. What did old Cheops ? 
He built a house for himself, from which he 
might step into the world again with honour. 
O Heaven I a heart with such a pulse, a bo- 
som with such aspirations, are radically im- 
mortal, and may devise even Pyramids. I 
know very well that with us it is the fashion 
to regard them with sublime horror, as monu- 
ments of execrable tyranny and frantic vanity. 
In the first place, people no longer understand 
the ideas that prevailed in ancient times ; and, 
in the second place, there is a tendency to 
apply modern notions to them, a^d to squeeze 
the Egyptian Pharaohs between a chamber of 
peers and a chamber of deputies, as if these 
were in a condition to place in the hands of 
Pharaoh nothing less than a Fortunatus' cap. 
The case is always the same. From the mass 
performance is demanded, according to the 
times, — now money, now hands; and one 
name becomes associated with the monument, 
let it be called the Pyramid^ the Arc de 
FEtoile^ or Walhalla^ and if even, as in the 
case of the last two, hundreds of other names 
are engraven upon it. The fashion may, in- 
deed, vary; and at the present day the 
fashion is more humane — that I grant you. 

We were at length obliged to return home, 
crossing the Nile again, and riding through 
the lovely allies to Cairo, Multitudes of asses 
met us, who had probably done their day's 
work in the city, and were driven home in a 
gallop. Riders were proceeding our way: 
military-looking men on horseback, Arabian 
women in their dominoes of black taffeta, with 
the half-mask-like veil, on asses, and supported 
by their servants behind, as soon as the pace 
was quickened. European women sitting inde- 
pendently on English saddles ; Franks, Turks, 
Arabs, travellers, all gay and motley, and 
mixed together upon the broad firm road, no 
longer immovable, no longer chained to the 
cafes. In Cairo methinks I have entered 
upon a new phase of the Orient. 



I LETTER XL. 

. I 

I FROM CAIRO TO MY SISTER. 

I Ride to Schubra — Visit to the Citadel aud to the 
i' Palace of Mchcmct Ali — ^Thc New Motique — Wew of 
the NUe— of the Desert ~ of the City— It« Oriental 
Character. 

CairOf December 6, 1843. 

O Clara, it is marvellously beautiful here! 
But the chief enjoyment consists in riding out. 
For one has green trees, good roads, gardens, 
fields, and besides, magnificent sights, — all 
worth the seeing ; but the first-mentioned are 
curiosities, positive banquets for one who 
comes from Constantino/He, Damascus, Jeru- 
salenty to say nothing of the desert. An ave- 
nue like that from Cairo to Schubra is not to 
be found in Europe, as far as I know their 
dificrent capitals; above a league in length, 
and so wide that at least six carriages abreast 
could drive along it, sycamores on the right, 
lebbck-acacias on the left, the branches of 
both almost touching one another, and form- 
ing one fairj-like and long-continued verdant 
bower. One single heap of the innumerable 
heaps of rubbish which surround the city in 
all directions like a rampart, has been removed 
hither, by the order of Mehemct Ali, to elevate 
the road upon which the avenue is placed, and 
which is now bevond the reach of the flood. 
On either side the most luxuriant fields are 
spread of cotton, sugar-cane, of all kinds of 
com and pulse. Other avenues bisect it, leading 
to gardens and country-houses, which are en- 
compassed by large plantations of lemon and 
.apricot. In deeper spots the water of the be- 
neficent Nile is still visible, iftanding there as 
if it knew that the huj^lmndman could not do 
all the work at once, and that different plants 
should be cultivated at different seasons of the 
year. At other places the sahyeh was aln'ady 
again in use — a large wheel for drawing up 
water, turned by a pair of oxen. It turns up 
water from the canals that are fed l)y the Nile, 
which is employed in watering the ganlens 
and in rippling over the fields. Bushes of 
wild- roses and acacia envelop the sakyek, the 
oxen, and their drivers, as a protection against 
the wind; and at times a sycamore, or mul- 
berry, or carob-tree affords them its cool shade 
against the sun. The seven millions of pcojile 
who in ancient times feasted on "the flesh- 
pots" oi Egypt, would find their fill at the pre- 
sent day. But for many centuries they have 
decreased. Could Mehvmet Ali but improve 
the population, his place amongst great men 
would be no longer doubtful. At present it is 
very much so. 1 will grant him, however, if 
the European powers would but allow him to 
fix himself securely, that, in all probability, the 



improvement would take place of itself. SekMhra 
is a garden on the Nile^ with a coantry-housef 
of which the viceroy is very fond. Yoa can 
imagine nothing more pleasant and less pre* 
tending than the entrance into this garden. 
The gateway has acquired an irregular form 
from the mass of creeping plants with bine 
flowers which climb aboat it, and which give 
you the notion of entering beneath two trees. 
The garden itself does not at all resemble that 
of Ibrahim Pasha upon Rouda ; it is more 
Oriental ; that is to say, it is a frait*garden, 
but very diflercntly kept and tended to the 
wildernesses of Damascus. Finn paths, paved 
with shells and little pebbles, which enclose 
regular squares of oranges and lemons^ and 
are bordered with lowly-cut hedges of myrtle; 
shady arched-ways that terminate at bcsins 
for water ; elevated kiosks, with a prospect of 
the Nile, which streams through the fields like 
a flowing mantle of silver ; such are the con- 
stituent parts. Let me, however, not forget 
the Great Fountain, which u really snperhi 
An oblong portico, borne by marble colunuu^ 
surrounds a sheet of water, to which marble 
steps conduct, and upon which you can go 
about in small boats. In the four comers are 
fixed marble lions spouting forth water; and 
from the middle of the basin there rises a 
marble balcony upon crocodiles, who are also 
spitting water. Four pavilions, with cham- 
bers, are attached to the rounded edges of the 
portico ; so that this fantastic building is really 

half fountain, half kiosk. It must look fairv- 

• 

like indeed when illuminated on the nights of 
the Ramadan. Let me, however, not forget 
the citv. We to-dav visited the citadel, which 
is situated upon a projection of the Mokatiam. 
The great Saktdin, the fortunate opponent of 
JUchard Cantr de Lion and of Philip Awgrns- 
(us, warlike as they, and still more chivalroos 
than either, erected this fortress towards the 
close of the twelfth century. The Jussuf- 
spring still immortalises his name — a rocky 
chasm, bonul through the hill to the levd 
of the Nile, and ever fed by its inexhaustibi- 
lity. A powder-magazine, that exploded some 
twenty years ago, has left nothing remaining 
of the ancient jKilace of Saladin, but some 
beautiful broken columns. All the buildings 
are new — ^the divan, the mint, and a manufac- 
tory of flre-arms. As Mehemet Ali is at pre- 
sent in Upper Egypt, we were shewn his rooms, 
into which we stepped from a small flower- 
garden. That was the most striking thing of 
all. I had never supposed that the man was 
to be approach od through flowers. Further, the 
triple windows were striking in this country; 
for even in tlie north of Germany double win- 
dows are not in general use : and lastly, his 
handsome sleeping-room, with its snperb bed, 
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hung with draperies and richly flowered silk 
— the bed of a quiet, settled man. When you 
see the bed of an Oriental, you think of him as 
being on a journey. His nomadic origin is ex- 
pressed in it. To-day here, to-morrow there, 
in former times, the tent was pitched, the car- 
pet spread, the mattress unrolled ; and then 
the place of rest was ready. So is it now 
in their habitations. It looks very comfort- 
less indeed; and I am always reminded of 
Cromwellj who every night slept in a different 
room, that the murderers whom he dreaded 
might not find him. During the day, one has 
no objection to move about, but at night the 
head should be peacefully laid to rest on the 
accustomed spot. At least, such is my taste ; 
and this large massive bed corresponded to it 
in the highest degree. But I can hardly ima- 
gine that such a man as its owner should find 
repose in it. His is a life all too full of care 
and thought. There are, indeed, thoughts 
deep and rich, that go hand in hand with 
peaceful night ; that are, in fact, born of her. 
Such are not his. For five-and-thirty years 
has he been engaged in maintaining the diffi- 
cult equilibrium, which even now is tottering. 
On the Ist of March, in the year 1811, he 
caused the Mamelukes to be butchered whom 
he had invited to a feast. Upon a bastion 
here do they still shew the spot from which 
one on horseback leapt down into the city. 
To him Mehemet AH granted the life which 
had been already saved by a miracle. It is 
certainly difficult to understand how a man 
can sleep comfortably with such reminiscences 
on his pillow. A large mosque is now build* 
ing above, which, in respect of the material, 
is unequalled in the world. The inner walls, 
from top to bottom, will be covered with that 
marvellous, flesh-coloured, white-spotted, ala- 
baster, which in Italy they call orientaU and 
which is quarried in Upper Egypt. A pair of 
such columns are the pride of the Villa AU 
hani, in Borne. Here the broad internal por- 
tico will be supported by columns of this ala- 
baster ; and the fountain of ablutions in the 
middle of the court is a remarkable structure, 
entirely composed of the same material ; in 
many places as transparent as wax, and alto- 
gether incomparably lovely. The forms, how- 
ever, are less so. The columns looked to me 
like colossal candlesticks. But to behold eter« 
nal imitations of a foreign style, such as we 
see at home, is not very satisfactory either. 
Here the people venture into broad daylight 
with their modicum of invention. With us 
they have no longer courage to do so. Criti- 
cism I What will criticism say ? — they reflect 
prudentially. Bah I Let it say what it will. 
What matters it to you? Criticism is but the 
train-bearer of your work. Let him who can 



create, create in heaven's name, without fear 
and anxiety. If crumbs should fall for criti- 
cism, let it pick them up and eat them. Criti- 
cism must live, as well as you. That is my 
principle; and it is one which will enable us 
to hold our heads high, and our hearts still 
higher. There is no escaping now with us 
from the melting down of the Greek style, 
which must adapt itself to our demands, with 
the same humility that our architects shew to 
criticism. Here the people have seen nothing; 
they have no cultivated taste ; they do not 
cling to that which is ancient. Egypt is the 
eastern land of renovations. Hence their 
imagination leads them into error; but they 
have the desire for invention, which is always 
pleasing when it is young. 

From the bastion I spoke of, one has an ex- 
cellent view of the city, and of the extended 
plain in which it is placed. This position is 
uncommonly striking: in the east, the Desert, 
in the full meaning of the word, as far as 
Suez ; in the west, the valley of the Nile ; and 
beyond this, the Libyan desert ; to which the 
desert oi Arabia stands in the same relation 
as a dwarf to a giant. Within these two im- 
measurable bright-yellow sand-plains, which 
blend with the horizon, is the bed of the Nile 
hemmed in ; the river in the middle ; and on 
either side of it a green bank, each one a mile 
in width. Egypt (that is to say, Egypt ca- 
pable of cultivation) cultivated and inhabited 
is limited to these green stripes, to the terri- 
tory of the Nile. Imagine the effect if the 
cultivation of the Rhine-lands were so cir- 
cumscribed that a desert lay behind Mayence 
on the left, and behind Frankfort on the right. 
So is it here. Should the Nile, by any tre- 
mendous catastrophe, cease to flow in the in- 
terior of Africa, Egypt would cease to be. 
The Arabian and the Libyan desert wo^ld 
gradually advance, and between them cover 
the vegetation with sand, and stifle it. Whence 
comes the great regularity in the rise and fall 
of the waters of the Nile no one has yet dis- 
covered. It il said that the enormous and 
continued rain which falls between the tropics, 
from the summer solstice until the autumnal 
equinox, causes the swelling of the stream : but 
this appears to me no satisfactory explanation, 
because the process of overflowing succeeds 
with a uniformity and calmness which is gene- 
rally not proper to it Rolling floods do not 
pour suddenly upon the land, but from the 
end of June until the end of September, or 
thereabouts, the Nile rises and rises, quite 
slowly, quite gradually, sometimes more or 
less noticeably, but never tumultuously. The 
Egyptian astrologers help themselves to an 
explanation of this natural wonder by ano- 
ther. They calculate to a minute, about 
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the middle of June, the Leylet en Nuktah, 
'< the night of the drop," upon which a drop 
endued with fructifying virtues falls from 
heaven into the Nile, and causes thereby the 
rising of the waters. This is a night of so- 
lemnity throughout Egypt^ for all the hopes 
of the harvest for the coming year are bound 
up in it* Prayers are universally offered up 
for a copious increase of the flood ; with the 
same object a grand religious ceremony takes 
place, in which all the inhabitants of Egypt^ 
without distinction of religion (only since the 
time of Mehemet Ali, as you may suppose) 
have part and share: Arabians, Turks, Greeks, 
Copts, all who are benefited in common by 
the Divine blessing. As soon as the rise is 
remarked, the people have feasts of rejoicing, 
which are said to be wild enough in Upper 
Egypt, in conformity with ancient custom. 
Towards the end of August, the water has 
risen so high at Cairo that the sluices of the 
large canal can be opened. This runs out 
from tlie Nik at Fostat, passes through Cairo, 
and, with its various ramifications, overflows 
the eastern part of Lower Egypt; as I found 
it between Salahyeh and AhuzaheL This mo- 
ment is celebrated witli the greatest solemnity, 
fireworks, blasts of trumpets, decorated boats, 
feux dejoie, singing, military pomp — nothing 
is wanting: and especially not the bride of 
the Nile, an efligy in clay — an emblem of the 
human sacrifice which, according to an unau- 
thenticated tradition, the Nile is said to have 
received in ancient times. Until the beginning 
of October the waters usually ascend: then 
they remain stationary, and are carefully con- 
ducted from one point to another, so long as 
provision remains, and the preceding one has 
been sufliciently saturated. By degrees they 
disappear, and in April and May drought 
already prevails again. Thus regularly does 
this marvellous inundation prosper with the 
returning year — thus systematically must it 
be taken advantage of: and such a scientific 
arrangement of canals carries, like blood- 
vesseLs life into the dead body of Egypt, 
The Nile is the great arter}\ It is glorious to 
see how this great stream, like a symbol of 
beneficent Godhead, announces itself only by 
its blessings. In ancient times, when all the 
nobler ideas and powers were embodied, and 
placed sensibly before the eye of man, it was 
natural enough for the God of the Nile to find 
a place of honour. Towards the illimitable 
Libyan desert did my glance not stray. It is 
abandoned by God and man. What should 
I do with it ? Once every year there issues 
from it an enormous stream of men, the ca- 
ravan of the pious pilgrims, which comes from 
the north-west oi Africa to Mecca, between 
three and four thousand camels strong. It 



unites itself here with the pilgrims who come 
from Rumelia and Anatoli, and then, in two 
arms, streams further on : the one proceeding 
by land, over Suez, the other to Kosseyr and 
across the Red Sea. Damascus is the point of 
confluence for the Mecca pilgrims of western 
Asia. When we were there, we were shewn 
the country-house in which a prince of the 
Persian royal family awaited the assembly of 
the caravans in order to join them. The 
pilgrim must be in Mecca at the GmrhoM 
JBairam, which commences seventy days afta 
the little Eairam. It is a great religious fes- 
tival. Yet all the pilgrims do not attain the 
goaL Of the poor and the weak, many perisL 
If such feel their end approaching, they en- 
velop themselves in their winding-sheet, which 
they carry with them for the purpose, lay 
themselves down with their face towards 3fee- 
ca, and die resigned. The sand of the desert 
buries quickly all that vulture, jackall, and 
raven, leave behind them. The return of the 
caravan excites as much interest in Cairo as 
its departure, which takes place with much 
pomp, on account of the Machmil, the annual 
gift which the viceroy sends to Mecca, con- 
sisting of a costly casket with a cover, beneath 
which are two transcripts of the Koran. The 
cover of the previous year is always brought 
back, and its shreds possess miraculous power. 
In Constantinople, where the same ceremony 
takes place, I saw in the tomb of Sultan Mak- 
moud such a cover of green silk interwoven 
with gold. Although every Mahomedan is 
bound in duty to make a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
yet a great number dispense with it, or have i 
it performed by a paid substitute, which b 
deemed sufllicient Hence returning Hadjis \ 
(pilgrims) are held in great esteem, and are 
honoured during their lives, so much so that 
people recommend themselves to their prayen. 
Looking to the south, I beheld an entire 
range of pyramids, next to that of Gizek, the 
great, the magnificent, looking white as mar- 
ble in the bright noonday illumination ; then 
those of Sahara, of Abusir, the only struc- 
tures whose outline rises in the horizon from 
the landscape. The features of every thing 
else are horizontal and flat: the Libyan moun- 
tains, a streak — long, even, scarcely undu- 
lating. The Arabian somewhat more rugged, 
perhaps because, they are seen closer ; but 
even these without any sharp character. One 
stands too high above the city to catch any 
eflect from its numerous and lovely minarets : 
seen from the plain, they are captivating, and 
none alike, with capitals, balls, crowns, spires, 
and galleries, so various and so elegant, that 
they continually reminded me of candelabras 
of silver and ormolu. In Constantinople one 
minaret was like another, snow-white, re- 
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markably slender, and encircled by one, two, 
or three galleries. In Damascus they varied, 
but only one boasted any thing like architec- 
tural decoration, and was built of white and 
black stone ; the rest were heavy and low. 
In Jerusalem there must have been very few 
of them, for one does not come to my recol- 
lection with any distinctness of form. Here 
there is a profusion of the most exquisite 
forms. At the end of almost every meander- 
ing street, which, of their kind, surpass all 
that I have hitherto seen, an elegant column 
rises in the air, as if carved of yellow ivory, 
and often ornamented with alternating red 
and white stones. In fact, CairOy and only 
Cairo, is, to my thinking, the genuine Oriental 
city, that reminds you, by its form and shape, 
of the visions of the Arabian Nights, and that 
displays an architecture entirely born of Ara- 
bic genius. Her mosques, her tombs, her 
fountains, express their relation with the Al- 
hambra, Constantiftaple, upon her hills, at her 
waters, seated on the borders of Europe and 
of Asia, seizes the imagination, and is so daz- 
zling on the whole, that the disagreement of 
individual parts is not observed, and one does 
not seek for unity and originality in this most 
charming of all theatrical exhibitions, when it 
has already produced its magical and pictur- 
esque effect. Damascus is an orchard, in the 
midst of which a rural people have settled, 
dwelling in miserable clay huts. As some- 
times in forests a gracious holy image is found 
hanging in the stem of an old knarled oak, 
or as the Greeks, in their awkwardly carved 
statues of their sylvan gods, concealed small 
figures of the Graces, so stands the exterior of 
those clay huts in relation to their interior; 
and if the latter on that account is doubly 
striking, still it affords to the city itself neither 
originality nor beauty. Even its most cele- 
brated edifice, the mosque of the Omajadiy 
has no claim to the former character, since it 
was in the first instance a Christian church. 
But Cairo is the genuine city of the Caliphs, 
the inheritrix of Damascus and Bagdad, the 
city of Al'Mamoun and Saladin, Arabian, 
Saracenic, to the very core — hence original, if 
ever a city were — and picturesque in indivi- 
dual parts, and from individual points, as so 
large a city situated on a perfect plain can 
only be. The streets are narrow and crooked, 
but much more comfortable for passengers 
than those of the before-mentioned cities, be- 
cause they have not the hideous gutter in the 
middle, and are not at all paved. The ground 
is firm, and the eight or ten days of rain during 
the year do not spoil it : thus it is far prefer- 
able to a vile stone pavement. The little asses 
would stick fast in the latter, whereas now 

their pace is quick and sure. There are said 
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to be 20,000 asses in Cairo. It is certain 
that at least a third of the people are riding 
whom one sees in the streets. This circum- 
stance renders the city very lively, but often 
causes a perilous crowding when camels; 
horses, asses, drivers, se'is, and riders, throng 
amongst the fluctuating pedestrians on either 
side of the street. Every one, however, seems 
to have acquired the desirable knack of ex- 
tricating himself from the pressure. If nothing 
else is to be done, a man rides with his ass 
into the first doorway that he comes to, which 
here, as in Damascus^ leads first into a narrow 
dark passage, and then through a second into 
the inner court. There are no windows next 
to the door; the first story slightly projects, 
but not the others, for many houses have two 
and even three stories, but are seldom more 
than two windows in breadth. These are im- 
mensely large and thick, but in part elegantly 
grated with turned and crossed wooden staves, 
not resting against the window, but built out 
from it, as a flower-window with us, to enable 
any one behind the grating to look up and 
down the street. There is sometimes in the 
middle an especial window for observation. 
In common houses the grating is of crossed 
staves of palm ; in the more elegant, it forms 
a pretty tress- work, with all kinds of designs : 
it is something between jalousie, grating, and 
balcony, and is called Muscharabieh, The 
door-posts and mouldings are at times lined 
with neat arabesque traceries, of stone or 
stucco ; and those who cannot provide the 
latter and yet desire ornament, have the ara- 
besque painted in stripes of red and white. 
Thus are many large buildings decorated, such 
as mosques and okelsy as the houses of traders 
are called here. The bazaars are loftier, more 
spacious, and of greater consequence than 
those of any other place, and are set apart for 
the sale of articles of one particular kind . The 
cafes are as numerous as those of Constanti- 
nople, and if possible still more simple than 
they. Upon the Eshekyeh place there are 
several in the open air : a small hearth, a ta- 
ble for the nargilehs, very low stools of palm- 
sticks, which look like bird-cages, over ail, the 
shady branches of the lebbek-acacia, and you 
have a coffee-house, where a man may be ex- 
cellently entertained for the whole day ; story- 
tellers and jugglers sit there surrounded by a 
most attentive auditory. Upon the Roumeyleh 
place, at the foot of the citadel, we saw to- 
day many dense groups thronging delightedly 
around buffoons and conjurors. It is a real 
enjoyment to wander about a city like Cairo, 
I have not to fight my way through it, and on 
every side beauty encounters me : the archi- 
tecture of the houses ; the elegant minarets ; 
the sweet structure of the springs, semicircular 
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in form, and attached to a wall with delicate 
grating amidst beautiful stone-work; here and 
there a palm ; an orange-tree in the court of 
the mosques and private houses ; and gardens 
too whose green peers over the walls, and which 
belong to the rich and people of distinction ; to 
say nothing of the masses of people in the 
frequented streets, making the ears tingle and 
the eyes sparkle, who are so essentially a part 
of the scene in which I find myself, that the 
unvisited and lonely streets are dull and in- 
sipid afterwards; and if I am weary of the 
motley pictures, I have but to ride out to 
Foitaty Bauktky Schubra, to behold the lux- 
uriance of tropical vegetation, and to gaze 
upon the Nile. 



LETTER XLL 

. FROM CAIRO TO MT MOTHER. 

The Mosques El-Aihar— Amrfi— TulOn— Barkauk- 
Hassan— El-Aschereff— El-Ghory— and Kaid.Bey. 

Cairo, December 9, 1843. 

I WROTE to you, dear mother, so fully from 
Constantinople of many of the things which 
all oriental cities have in common, that cafes, 
bazaars, slave -markets, baths, singing and 
dancing dervises, are perfectly well known to 
you. You have read, too, of life in the 
streets : of the vendors of eatables, who bawl 
their commodities for sale ; of the merchantSj^ 
squatted sedately in their little stalls ; of the 
muffled women. To me these visions are no 
longer striking ; and since I have become used 
to them, I cannot have failed to give you a 
true account of them. It appears to me, how- 
ever, that life goes on more cheerfully here 
than in Constantinople, The Arab has nim- 
bler blood than the Turk — has more talk and 
motion in him — and Arabs are the prevailing 
people here ; their numbers amounting in 
Egypty as it is said, to two million souls. The 
ancient Egyptians, who were subjugated by the 
Arabs in the seventh century — the Copts, as 
they are now called-^ have very much dimin- 
ished. Their number is fixed at the present 
time at 150,000. They have remained such 
as they were at that period — Christians, of the 
sect of Jacobites, — Monophysites. The Turks, 
who, at the beginning of the 16th century, in 
their turn subdued the Arabs in Syria and 
Egypt, and are now the rulers, have inter- 
mixed but little with the actual people. They 
hate the Arabs, and despise the unbelieving 
Copts ; they fill all the places and dignities, 
are the officials, and amount to 10 or 12,000. 
Mehemet AH himself is a Turk, bom in Ca* 
valla in Rumelia. The Arabs therefore give 
the tone to the people, and it strikes me as 



being a clearer and a better one. In other re* 
spects, the life of the Oriental and the Maho- 
medan is enclosed within such limited forms, 
such immutable custom, bounded and nou- 
rished as he is, upon the one side by the Koran, 
and upon the other by the traditionary usages 
of his ancestors, that the differences cannot be 
great, except in a case in which, like a wild 
shoot, another principle has become the bond 
and foundation of a new association, as in the 
instance of the Bedouins^ who resemble the 
Arabs of the cities and villages, as probably 
the nomadic Turcoman in Asia Minor resem- 
bles the settled Turk. In the great Maho- 
medan cities of the East, life, except when 
slightly modified by the character of the peo- 
ple, is very uniform. ConstanHnopie seemed 
to me the most inflexible^ just as if it had 
that perfect satisfaction in its narrowness which 
dreams of no want, and therefore does nothing 
to remove it; Damascus the most indastrious, 
diligent, and active; Cairo the liveliest, the 
cleverest, and most intelligent Cmro reminds 
me of an Andalusian, Damascus of a Cata- 
lonian. But men are not so blithesome here 
as in Andalusia : Eastern repose, Eastern des- 
potism, and Eastern separation of the women, 
render that impossible, and it is only com- 
paratively that we speak of liveliness. 

I remember to have written you a huge 
letter touching the mosques in Cansianiinc]^ 
I am sorry for you, but of the mosques of this 
place a few words must be said also. Since 
the day before yesterday I have passed my 
time amongst them. Here such a thing b 
possible; for some are in ruins, others are not 
used for actual divine service, are rather cha- 
pels and places of prayer; and there are still 
others opened without ceremony to the Franks, 
who are here not looked upon with that horror 
which greets them upon all the other sites of Is- 
lam. Nevertheless, probably on account of 
my being a Frank, the largest and most con- 
siderable itkOB(\MQyEl'Azhary was closed against 
us. It is one of the most important for islam. 
When/' n the 11th century, the ealiphat of 
the Abassides in Bagdad fell to the ground 
before the Seljukians, a portion of their worldly 
dominion went over to the latter ; but the re- 
ligious distinction of the caliphs as Rulers of 
the Faithful, which they had inherited from 
the days of Mahomed, now passed to the sul- 
tans of Egypt, whose dynasty drew its origin 
from Fatima, the daughter of Mahomed^ and 
who ruled Mecca and Medina^ together with 
the whole of Arabia. From that hour, Cairo 
enjoyed the religious consequence which for- 
merly Bagdad, and still earlier Damascus^ pos- 
sensed as the capital city of the Ruler of the 
Faithful, and Arabian erudition, science, and 
culture, all closely interwoven with religious 
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educatioD, removed themselves hither. Ac- 
cordingly we find that to the mosque EUAz' 
har^ one of the most ancient, Sultan AziZ' 
B'dldhy attached and founded an academy for 
the teaching of theology and jurisprudence 
by the most learned men. It is still in exist- 
ence, expounding the Koran, teaching worldly 
justice, — which itself is founded on the Koran, 
— explaining the traditions connected with the 
Koran ; and as a school of orthodoxy, it is 
held in the highest esteem by Mahomedans, 
who regard it as the purest fount for the 
thirsty souls of Islam. There is a distinct 
residence in connexion with it for foreign 
scholars from Syria, Persia, Arabia, western 
Africa, and Turkey. These lodge together 
according to their nations, and are under in- 
spectors called Naziry who are dependent upon 
Uie Sheikh. The last title means Chiefy and 
the head of a Bedouin tribe receives it, as 
well as the head of a miserable village, and 
the supenntendent of a dervise congregation, 
or of a religious foundation. 

It would have given me much pleasure to 
visit this school of Mahomed and theology, as 
it were the Sorbonne of Cairo : but the kawass 
was afraid that the scholars might take of- 
fence at seeing a European woman in their 
consecrated porches, since the Sheikh, under 
whose protection we ought to have gone, was 
no where to be found. In an architectural 
point of view, the loss was not very great, as 
it is built quite in the style of the most ancient 
mosques, Amru and Talun, The former was 
the first erected in Egypt It was built by the 
conqueror, in Fotiai, in the year 653. It is 
falling to ruin, but sufficient remains to dis- 
tinguish it as the type of the form which Zr- 
iam chose in dedicating It to the service of 
God — the one spiritual, eternal God. I be- 
lieve I wrote you from Constantinople that 
the mosques of that city had an expression of 
repose, solidity, and simplicity, which struck 
me as being in accordance with the dogmas of 
Islam — ^plain to barrenness. The same design 
is there as here, the same principles brought 
into operation, modified only by climate, and 
marred by the immense Influence which the ma- 
jestic Aja Sofia necessarily exercised over all 
latter architects — marred because interwoven 
with what was foreign, and not peculiar to 
themselves. Here all the mosques are open 
at the top. The cupola is possibly an emblem 
of the vault of heaven. The impression, how- 
ever, is very different when one beholds the 
old eternal sky with its fleeting clouds, its sun, 
and stars, or itself beaming with rays of purest 
light. This light makes the heart so buoyant, 
attunes the spirit to so clear a note, that you 
feel rather in a quickening element than in 
needy aridness. The square form is the un- 



failingly prevailing one« The internal con- 
strucdon varies. It is thus in the Amru 
mosque: a square space, surrounded by a 
portico, which, on the entrance-side, has one 
range of columns, three on the right and left, 
and opposite six. Exactly in the centre of the 
hinder wall, beyond the six rows of columns, b 
the niche of the Mihrah^ and against the same 
wall are the pulpits or balconies for the Sheikh, 
who preaches on Friday, and for the Imam, 
who, on the remaining days of the week, recites 
the customary prayers. This portion of the 
building looks towards Mecca, and mats and 
carpets cover the flooring. In the middle of 
the court is the spring of ablutions, the cupola 
of which is borne by eight columns. Of the 
later graces of decoration there is no vestige 
remaining, but these long light porches, sup- 
ported by 238 marble columns, make a truly 
noble impression. It is your conviction that 
thus exactly must the ardent adherents of a 
religion build to whom the mystical worship 
of saints and images is an abomination, who 
have no sacrifices to bring, no mysteries to 
celebrate, and who feel perfectly satisfied 
with the rigid purity of a new spiritual doc- 
trine which expresses itself as distinctly and 
as clearly as a rule-of-three sum. There is 
nothing here for imagination and sentiment, 
literally nothing at all. Nevertheless I can- 
not say that I have felt that utter barrenness 
which I experienced in Constantinople in the 
midst of the great bare walls of the mosques. 
No ! but I thought that here must Spirits, 
and not men, worship the Creator. Man 
will have something more — symbols, images, 
mysteries, limitations; and not merely this 
infinite Purity, which operates almost like a 
winterly starlight night of my northern home ; 
— ^so sublime that one shudders. The pillars 
of the mosque are of whitish and light grey 
marble, and not Arabic but Roman, of the 
time of the Ptolemies ; Amru took them from 
the city of Babylon, which the Roman em- 
perors founded upon the declivity of the Mo- 
kattam, nearly upon the sites of FostcU and 
Cairo, after the conquest of Egypt by Oe- 
tavian. 

The Talun mosque was built some 200 
years later, and quite in the same solemn 
style, but in still larger proportions, with plain 
stone pillars, almost gloomy in their magnitude, 
although light ornaments of stucco are already 
found on the frieze. The Barkauk mosque 
was built in the 12th century by the sultan 
of that name. (By the way, dear mother, do 
you not find all these names barbarously dis- 
sonant ?) This is really a charming struc- 
ture I not so large and less imposing, yet still 
noble, and adorned with all the grace of Ara- 
bian fancy. Above two of its external angles. 



the portico has cupolas which over-arch the 
tomb-chambers of the founder and his family. 
They arc situated in that chief part of the 
mosque which looks towards Mecca, Above 
the two remaining corners rise two minarets, 
of carved stone. (I have used the word carved 
deliberately — cut and hewn arc expressions 
much too coarse.) The two cupolas also are 
covered over on the outside, as with a net- 
work — with arabesques carved in the stone. 

This was one kind of the internal construc- 
tion. The second is more compressed; for, 
instead of the portico, four large niches sur- 
round the inner court, of which that which 
is placed opposite the entrance-niche is ap- 
pointed for actual prayer. You can imagine 
that, if they do not exactly hit off the right 
proportions, this arrangement easily gives rise 
to incongruities — as also easily occurs in the 
churches resembling them, built in the form 
of the Greek cross. And although the Has- 
san mosque, of the 14th century, is considered 
one of the finest, still its large proportions 
do not reconcile me to the inharmonious 
interior. It is more diffuse than grandiose. 
But there are others of this kind in which 
the architects have regarded size less, and 
harmony more; such are El-Ascheraff, El- 
Ghury^ Kaid-Bey ; which arc so beautiful 
that it is impossible for any monument of Ara- 
bian architecture to surpass them. I at least 
know of none. They have the lovely grace- 
ful proportions of the Alhambray the profu- 
sion of ornament of the most costly material, 
as in the house of Assad Pasha in Damas- 
cus ; and moreover, that which is wanting t9 
both of these, the consummation of external 
form. The former are birds of Paradise in 
willow cages ; the latter are colibris in golden 
cages. From the outer ball of the minaret to 
the flooring in the interior, everything is per- 
fect. There the stone tracery, of which I 
have already spoken, commands your admira- 
tion ; here the inexhaustible rich taste which 
has covered, as with flowers, marble- walls, 
niches, tombs, bronze-doors, windows, and 
floor. There arc arabesques of a hundred 
hues, made of brilliantly polished stones of 
the size of a pea, which drop like ribands 
over the white marble, and are dexterously 
incrusted there : there are inlayings of mo- 
ther o'pearl and silver threads : motley glim- 
mering panes of glass; plates of porphyry 
and yellow marble — oh, to take to pieces 
such a mosque, and to transplant it, like a 
palm-tree, in a European green-house I That 
were a joy : for here they go to ruin, perish 
as trees are suffocated in a badly maintained 
forest Cairo has about 250',000 inhabi- 
tants and 400 mosques. The means for sup- 
porting them are wanting. If the founder 



leaves behind him no funds from which the 
necessary expenses may be paid, the mosque 
is left to decay. A European departoient for 
public works I Heaven bless you ! They 
have no notion of such a thing in the East, 
and especially here, where the Mamelakes 
lived in anarchy for three hundred years un- 
der Turkish dominion. Things are, indeed, 
somewhat different now. Public buildings 
are very important, but the viceroy hnUds 
canals: and he does right Thus it is that 
the master-pieces of an architecture which 
in Europe is but imperfectly seen in drawings, 
and which, with its inexhaustible fancy, might 
haply yield us a fruitful seed— crumbled in 
pieces by time, and by the careless hand of 
man, will display to future generations nothing 
but ruins. Already beyond hope of resGaCy 
one contemjjlates them with a double interest, 
as we look upon a young and handsome man, 
of whom one knows that he must shortly die. 



LETTER XLII. 

FROM CAIRO TO MY MOTHER. 
The Tombs of the CiOiphs. 

Ctftro, Deeemker 11, 1843. 
During the first days, dear mother, I would 
make no excursions but such as took me west- 
ward of the city, that I might gaze to my heart's 
delight upon the green meadows, and on the 
profusion and magnificence of vegetation. The 
desert to the east of the city had no attraction 
for me. I was in my soul desert- weary. Could 
I guess that near this magical city the desert 
was a very different place to that which I had 
seen, and that it was full of wonders ? Cairo 
is the city of wonders. There is the NUe^ 
mysteriously fulfilling her mission, as under 
the veil of isis; there are the Pyramids, with 
which other Titans would storm the heavens 
— giant productions of a giant race I There 
are, in this very desert to the east, the tombs 
of the Caliphs, around which Djinnen dispose 
and weave. There is, further up, the extin- 
guished crater, LjMd Achmar ; and still fur- 
ther, in the long-since dried up and sandy 
bed of a river, the petrified forest — mon- 
strous productions of the unbound ])owers of 
nature; which perhaps, as evil spirits, once 
opposed the good spirit of the Nile. From 
whichever gate you leave the city on the 
eastern side, you are in the desert amongst 
dead unfruitful sand, which breaks off at the 
MokhaiatMy in order to settle with reinforced 
strength upon the other side of it In the 
plain which it forms between the foot of the 
Mohkaiam and the walls of the city, iu the 
whole extent, from north to south, is situated 
the Necropolis^ the city of the dead. Enormous 
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heaps of rubbish, which a thousand years have 
created, come like ramparts between the se- 
veral divisions. The melancholy windmills 
stand upon them. The tombs are partly plain 
white stones, of which an upright one stands at 
the head, and one at the foot of a third flat 
one ; partly square buildings with cupolas ; ge- 
nerally strewn at discretion over the desert, but 
many, at times, surrounded by a common wall, 
after the manner of our burying grounds. 
So protected are the tombs of the Mameluke' 
Sey9y in whose vicinity is the large family 
sepulchre of the Viceroy — a frightful build- 
ing, utterly devoid of taste, the single monu- 
ments of white marble coarsely painted with 
coloured flowers and arabesques. The ma- 
jority of the graves share the fate of the 
mosques ; they are not kept in repair. Fa- 
milies and races die off, or become poor ; the 
tombs are left to shift for themselves, and poor 
people find it in the highest degree convenient 
to convert them into dwelling-places, which, 
in addition to being square like the ordinary 
huts, have the further advantage of being 
loftier, and furnished with a stately cupola- 
roof. They will often, too, tear up the stones, 
in order to build the huts more sociably, and 
closer together. There they live in flocks, 
men and women spinning cotton; and judging 
from the mass of children that beset them, I 
should say well enough to do in the world. 
These children are inexpressibly frightful, 
paunch-bellied, big-headed, and shorn^ with 
the exception of a tuft of hair which is re- 
tained at the top of the head, bristling with 
dirt. The adults do not look so bad — es- 
pecially the women, who, amongst the lower 
orders, are not rarely seen unveiled. The 
nose is small and broad, the lips are thick 
(it is the type which we find in Egyptian 
sculpture, and which the admixture of Arab 
blood has not removed), but the teeth su- 
perb ; eyes intelligent, figure slim — these, with 
an exceedingly light and upright deport- 
ment, render them infinitely prettier than the 
women of their class in the north of Germany. 
They always go barefooted, wearing only a 
dark-blue dress over ample trousers, and a 
' long flowing veil of blue and white checkered 
cotton, with water-vessels and baskets upon 
the head, the little child upon the shoulder, and 
the hands peculiarly, and not ungracefully, ele- 
vated to keep them free of the waving veil, 
and the very long full sleeves. They are far 
less muffled than the Turkish women, and the 
Arab women in Syria ; but the ladies of the 
upper ranks are veiled in a remarkable man- 
ner. I at first took the costume in which 
they walk and ride about the streets for a 
kind of chauve-souriS'Capot of the masked 
balls ; but it b made up of a kind of white 



chemise, called sahlehy and of an immense veil, 
called hahharahj both of strong black taffeta. 
If they are riding, and the wind puffs out the lat- 
ter, they look for all the world like ill-shaped 
packages. They likewise, whether walking or 
riding, always keep their hands raised to their 
shoulders, probably to support the habbardh^ 
or to keep it from hanging before the face, 
which already carries the white black half-veil 
under the eyes. With a retinue of female 
servants, who hold the children before them 
on the broad saddle, the women of rank ride 
out a great deal; and extremely odd, on such 
occasions, is the behaviour of the SeiSy whose 
arm serves as a chair-back to the lady rider, 
and is constantly around her waist But that 
is the custom; whilst it would be an enor- 
mous breach of good morals if any man were 
to greet a lady, — nay, by a look to give her to 
understand that he recognised her, — although 
the lady were his sister. Women above the 
lowest class wear the black kabbarah, but 
without the sablehy and yellow morocco boots. 
But such are not seen amongst the tombs I 
speak of. 

One quarter of the burying-place is dis- 
tinguished from the rest, — it is that of the 
"Tombs of the Caliphs." These are on a 
large and magnificent scale, and are con- 
nected with mosques and former school-build- 
ings. Lying there so flat and bare, so tho- 
roughly fantastic in their forms, that they ever 
again arrest the eye, and strike it more and 
more, they constitute a picture like a chess- 
board, upon which the men are thrown in 
confusion, although beautiful themselves, and 
carved in amber, ivory, and mother o* pearl. 
The last three mosques which I mentioned 
to you in my former letter, as well as that 
of StUtan Barkauk, are here. The king of this 
artistic set of chessmen is the minaret of Kaid' 
Bey. It dates from the middle of the 15th 
century, and is, like the entire mosque, a gem 
of architecture, although it seems to me no 
longer of the pure Saracenic style. At that time 
reigned Sultans of the Circassian dynasty, and it 
is possible that far Asia — that Persia — had some 
influence here, as it is not to be mistaken in 
Damascus also. Externally it is entirely co- 
vered with red and white stone. The build- 
ings which formerly belonged to its benevolent 
and learned foundations form a regular street^ 
and are thickly inhabited by a number of poor 
people. Others have erected their clay huts up 
above upon the portico oiih^ Barkauk mosque. 
One beautiful structure has become a powder- 
magazine ; from this we were strictly warned 
off. The rest were to an extent kept under lock 
and key; a necessary precaution, in order to 
save the mihrab of marble mosaic from be- 
ing converted into a fire-place. Things are 
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strangely jumbled together here. On the other 
side of the city and the river, on the confines 
of the desert, stand forth other tombs. The 
founders built them for themselves alone — 
for their Dust They are monuments of the 
most rugged Personality, of the most indivi- 
dual consciousness, and hence full of absolute 
power, as are all creations which ripen upon 
such a soil. This power remains to them yet ; 
they are indestructible. These mosques, on the 
other hand, in which the tombs of the founders 
occupy a very inconsiderable part, which were 
established altogether with a thought of, and 
consideration for, others, in which all the in* 
tcrest is evinced that a prince ought to feel for 
his people, in whose spiritual and bodily wel- 
fare the kindest sympathy was expressed by 
the variety of institutions, — ihesey after a few 
centuries, are laid in ruins, and their pious and 
benevolent foundations long before them — by 
the mere revolutions of time. Does not this 
look like an unjust government of the world ; 
and does not one involuntarily think, that only 
regardless Might avails upon earth, and renders 
man great? 

Not all the caliphs marked out their last 
resting-place in so gorgeous a manner ; seve- 
ral contented themselves with a sepulchre in 
which a square building encloses the actual 
tomb, and a cupola covers it. These are also 
of freestone ; and the cupolas are wrought in 
a manner that reminded me vividly of the Al- 
hambra : but what was there stucco, is here 
the work of the stone-mason. Thus, for in- 
stance, over one cupola a net-work is made, 
and in each mesh of the net a ball is inlaid, 
of a lovely sky-blue colour, like the deepest 
turquoise, probably of glazed clay. Figure 
to yourself a veil of paper, such as we hang 
over our lamps at times to subdue their light : 
such a design spans another cupola, and on 
its outer rim, where it rests upon the sub- 
structure — like an arabesque in a frieze — 
there runs a sentence from the Koran, whose 
curled, dazzling, dark-blue characters charm- 
ingly agree with the soft yellowish-grey of 
the building-stone, and yet stand forth very 
decidedly from it : it is singularly pretty, and 
becomes so well the tomb of the believer of 
Islam, whose soul is received into paradise by 
black-eved Houris. The character of solemn 
dignity and splendour, which distinguishes the 
ancient mosques of Amru and Talikn^ disap- 
pears in the mosques of the Necropolis, and is 
replaced by that of mysticism, esj)ecially in 
the last M hich I have mentioned. Every re- 
ligion has its epoch of unshaken belief: then 
it con!«titutes the essence of life. Mankind 
is not on that account more perfect ; on the 
contrary, the passions at such a time are more 
stormy, because energy is more concentrated, 



and people err and sin impetuonsly in th'is di- 
rection. But we console ourselves witli our i 
faith, with an unconditional adherence to what 
is taught, and feel perfectly tranquil. Then 
is the expression of religious feeling strong, 
and strength is candid and sincere ; and thai 
arise the monuments in which it can ezpren 
itself most fully — the temples of religion, pur- 
est at that epoch. The ancient wild Arabs, 
who fell upon the worid with the sword in or- 
der to convert it to the true faith, were hardlj 
more mental or moral than their great grand> 
fathers ; but they were stronger in belief, and 
that impressed a grandeur upon their acts. 
Later, when unavoidable developments take 
place, when thought will investigate feeling, 
understanding order it, knowledge enlighten 
it — when out of this conflict doubt grows, and 
the whole sphere of life has in the mean time 
become disentangled (I use this word rather 
than developed), so that mankind beccnnes 
more educated, more humane and polished — 
then there is an end of that instinctive faith 
which alone is sincere. The retuomed takes 
its place, and we know very well that with 
reasoning comes sophistry — that is to say, un- 
truth. There is something which will not be 
admitted : men excite themselves, be<M>me fa- 
natic, dress their religious feeling out as best 
they may -^ the lie is complete I Call it de- 
lusion, if you will be merciful, and it may be 
the more correct word ; for in most cases the 
consciousness of falsehood is wanting. Bnt 
it is no longer the simple fragrant bloasofli) 
but an artificially-reared one — a flower, rich 
in colour and in leaf, but without the odour. 
So far indeed have we obtained ; but Idam 
not yet And such fair hundred-leaved floweiii 
without aroma, has Islam already reared, and 
some of them are the mosques : they are no 
longer s])iritually sublime, but sensually enrap- 
tured. Simple faith has passed into enthusias- 
tic mysticism, if I may say so, in order to ex- 
press the soft enamel of their loveliness. And 
this even is a triumph of their art ; for they 
have nothing of all that is at the command of 
Christian churches for such an object : they 
have no pictures, holy images, brilliant altar- 
decoration, music, incense, flowers. They 
must make the stone ductile ; and they do so. 
Dearest mother, when I am once in a bean* 
tiful building, it takes some time before I can 
get out of it. Every one who tells of his tnir 
vels has a hobby-horse, upon which he rides 
with especial pleasure. Mine is architecture. 
1 love it ; perhaps too much. But remember, 
that that which appears to you as superiative^ 
is to me very far from being so, after having 
passed a fortnight in the desert. Had I not 
a small passion for such things, I should re- 
main quietly at home, and kill time in a more 
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agreeable manner. I most have the satisfac- 
tion at least of gossiping about them to my 
heart's content. However^ for the present I 
will not do so again; that is to say, not of 
Arabian architecture. I bring from the East, 
to which the recollections come from Spain, 
a perfect impression of the orbit in which it 
hat been defined. Here it reaches its sum- 
mit. I had intended to-day to write some- 
thing quite different ; it is now too late. 



LETTER XLin. 

VROM CAIRO TO MY BROTHER. 

Ride to the Pjrramids of Giieh— Ascent of that of 

Cheops. 

Cairo, Dicember 13, 1843. 

YxsTERDAY, FraUllo, I was upon the Pyra- 
mid of Cheops, If that is not an interesting 
excursion, I should like to know what is I It 
had been long delayed on account of the wea- 
ther, which was unfavourable — that is, very 
windy. Upon the night of the 8th, it rained 
until the ninth, and until noon of that day 
the sky continued overcast. I had else only 
seen it sunny. But the north-wester which 
has pursued us from El-Arisch blows unin- 
terruptedly — now fiercely, now gently, — and 
hence morning and evening are tolerably cool ; 
but so much more in the apartment than in 
the open air, that I find the wadded man- 
tilla within doors very comfortable, and with- 
out rather burdensome. Before my arrival, 
at the end of November, it had rained here 
violently for some days ; and the houses are so 
badly provided against rain, that persons liv- 
ing in the hotel two stories high were obliged 
to sit in their rooms with umbrellas, so much 
did the rain drop through the flat roof. Chim- 
nies, or braziers, such as they have in Italy 
and Constantinople^ are out of the question: 
the sun must do their work. The evening 
before last the wind lulled whilst we were 
returning from the country-house of Abbas 
Pasha, in the neighbourhood of Schubra^ ad- 
mittance into which, by the way, was denied us. 
The excursion to the Pyramids was then de- 
termined on for yesterday, and the weather 
proved as beautiful and calm as one could 
wish it 428 feet (French) above the earth, 
and upon the summit of the Pyramid of Che- 
ops. You must not, however, imagine that 
summit to be like the point of a church-stee- 
ple, and that we were balancing ourselves up 
there upon one foot. Of this excursion, too, 
—of its hardships and dangers — do most peo- 
ple speak in a style of hyperbole. The French 
baron, who travelled by water, and only arrived 
eight days after us, did not even attempt to 



ascend it with his wife. The other French 
gentlemen spoke in such uncertain terms, that 
I half suspected they had not been able to 
reach the top. Other gentlemen assured us 
that for a week afterwards they had had a 
pain in the back. Believe me, it is not so 
desperate. 

We rode forth before seven o'clock. It was 
piercingly cold before the sun rose upon our 
left over the bare heights of the Mohkatam, 
Near Fostai, above the island of Bouda, we 
crossed the Nile to the village of Gizehj 
and rode for two hours in all directions, in 
consequence of the overflowings, over narrow 
dams, now close to sheets of water, now next 
to fields of rape-seed and beans in full bloom, 
now near broad tracts covered with maize- 
straw as high as a wall, now under palms, and 
now near villages which were so surrounded 
by swamps that only frogs could live in health 
in their atmosphere. The huts were built of 
dried slime of the Nile, plastered with camel- 
dung. With the damp slimeof the iVt/ip exhaling 
its noxious vapour, the miserable nourishment 
of beans and doura (millet, which, roasted 
upon iron plates, without further ingredient, 
does not taste ill), the want of clothing — 
which I saw in perfection at Gizeh, where a 
man stood in the sun, coiled against a wall, 
with teeth chattering — how is it possible for 
the plague not to rage here in the spring, 
when pernicious winds and burning heat sud- 
denly dry up the morass? We had yet once 
more to cross a small canal, then over a large 
bridge — once very magnificent, now half ruin- 
ous, with an Arabic inscription — leaving a se- 
cond quite in ruins on our side. Then cultiva- 
tion ceases, and at its limits^-like monumental 
stones between life and death, between time 
and eternity, from rubbish and sand, rise — the 
Pyramids I viz. three; of which that of Che- 
ops is the most ancient, the largest, the easiest 
of ascent, and the most thoroughly investi- 
gated ; for all which reasons my chief atten- 
tion was turned to it. It happened with 
them, as with all high mountains, they looked 
more imposing at a distance than near. Seen 
from my window in Cairo, from a boat on the 
Nile, it was as if the entire landscape lay at 
the foot of the Pyramids. And so it does ; but 
the closer you approach them, so much the 
more do you lose the view of the extended 
scene : the eye rests upon them alone ; and 
thus they apparently shrink because you have 
no longer a measure sufllciently large to apply 
to them. With mountains it is the same: stand 
at the foot of a mountain, and you think it 
nothing remarkable'; but stand five miles ofi*, 
and it is in the clouds. To judge of great 
men, too, it is very necessary to be at a dis- 
tance, but rather of time than of space. When 
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a broad epoch places itself around theniy and 
throws up a plain with hillocks, in which they 
rise like mountains, we first learn how great 
they have been. 

At least half an hour before we reached the 
scene of action, two Bedouins in white man- 
tles, armed with guns, sprung from the edge 
of a tomb, upon which they had probably 
passed the night, and ran forward with us. 
Then came others, and still more. Fellahsy 
too, quitted their fields and joined us; and the 
whole company — twenty men at least — begged 
to enter into our service for the ascent of the 
great Pyramid. Of course, they quarrelled 
amongst one another in a thundering manner, 
and the Fellahs at last returned to their work. 
In their place, however, came a troop of chil- 
dren with water-flasks ; so that we arrived at 
our destination with a very stormy retinue. I 
took delight in my friends the Bedouins. How 
handsome they were — statues of dark bronze ! 
I have never seen more superb men. They 
slung the light-white woollen mantle like a 
scarf about the body and shoulder, and ran 
before us like ancient gods with wings upon 
their feet. Superb I There is no other desig- 
nation for them. The countenances have not 
that antique stamp which we call that of beauty, 
because we know no other ; in accordance with 
that, they were certainly not handsome. But 
as Greek temples arc beautiful, and Egyptian 
temples too, so can Bedouins be handsome by 
the side of Greeks ; and they are so. How 
they agreed amongst themselves at last re- 
specting the escort. Heaven knows I Five 
maintained that they were absolutely neces- 
sary to me : two and two alternately to hold 
me by the arms, and the fifth to lift 'me from 
the highest steps in the descent. The whole 
expedition gave me such real enjoyment that 
I was content with anything. The Bedouins 
now discarded their mantles, and involved 
themselves in their shirts, which, for the sake 
of euphony, I will call tunics. You will ask 
how this was managed with so small a quan- 
tity of attire. Why, that is just the trick: — 
they tucked up the sleeves, and wound the 
under-skirt of the tunic about the girdle in 
that peculiar manner represented in Egyptian 
statues, and in them only. I thought Osiris 
had come upon earth again, newly embodied. 
I wore, as a matter of course, my habit de ga* 
min. The ascent began. The pyramid is 
built of freestones of limestone, which below 
are about four feet high, and above two. In 
order to accomplish the pyramidal form, each 
higher range stands back a little from the 
lower, so that in this way colossal stairs are 
formed. Formerly marble, or polished gra- 
nite, covered the whole structure, like a smooth 
etuiy so that the ascent was impossible. There 



is not a vestige of this remaining; and as it 
torn forcibly away, the freestones themselves 
may have been injured. The people have 
made small inequalities and projections, which 
certainly facilitate the climbing. Without the 
assistance of the Bedouins, wUch is generally 
secured, the ascent would be really difficult, 
and the crescent even dangerous, for persons 
who suffer from giddiness. But with them 
one is as safe as if wound up by a machine. 
When half the distance is achieved, a short 
pause is made at a spot where several free- 
stones are broken out, and a small secure 
terrace has been formed. Then we proceed 
more easily, on account of the smaller stones; 
but with greater difficulty, because we grew 
tired, and because the Bedouins ascend the 
quicker the higher they mount, since each 
party wishes to have the honour of being first 
up. Mine effected it; and as I placed my 
foot upon the topmost level, they gave forth, 
according to custom, a loud shriek of joy. 
There I was, at the top. The pyramid ori- 
ginally may have been twenty or thirty feet 
higher. The point is broken off, and single 
freestones lie as tables and sofas upon a space 
which may be as large as your yellow draw- 
ing-room. You see there is plenty of room 
for us I We were there with eight Bedouins, 
and with three or four children, w^ho thrust 
their flasks of bad water upon us, and a doien 
more persons would have found comfortable 
places. Seen from below, the highest point 
looks at most half a yard wide. I stood upon 
it in a solemn frame of mind. There I sat, 
upon the loftiest building in the world ; aod 
what a building ! Foreign to our times, our 
manners, our thoughts, our civilisation, it hat 
been transmitted to us from a world which 
they called Ancient, whom we now call old. 
It was already the work of a period that had 
disappeared when Herodotus was here in the 
fifth century before our era, and described thb 
very pyramid : how much more so was it to 
the geographer Straboj who visited this spot 
during the reign of the Emperor Augustus! 
The one great history' of the world extended 
itself before my gaze, until our few petty 
years of history appeared like froth upon the 
billows, and nothing more. So many, maoy 
centuries arc required for a people to pass 
through the orbit of its formation, that one 
poor thousand years carries it but a little 
way. It is, in truth, incalculable how long 
our Germanic fathers inhabited their forests 
of oak before they struck at the armies of the 
Emperor Augustus ; and after they had beaten 
them, a thousand years passed before they 
built their ancient, massive, rocklike cathe- 
drals at Worms and Spire. At the present 
moment, as the second thousand years draws 
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to its close, how imperfect and unfinished the 
great German people; and, though cultivated, 
how much culture does it still require I 

The Roman period preceded the Germanic, 
and the Greek preceded the Roman: and 
when Alexander, in the 331 before our era, 
conquered Egypt^ he annihilated the one-and- 
thirtieth dynasty of rulers, under the 17th of 
which — the kings of Hyksos — Joseph is said 
to have come to Pharaoh, Who can reckon 
when Orpheus was here, when Dcedalus; those 
half-mythic forms who in history nevertheless 
occupy a human, and not a fabulous place ? 
But they came, as later Herodotus and PkUOy 
and so many others, to acquire knowledge in 
this land of primeval wisdom. What culture, 
what experience, must have preceded that wis- 
dom! In two thousand years we have not 
attained so far, — we, who have before our 
eyes the ruins and the example of classic an- 
tiquity, and have so long been taught by them, 
investigated and studied them I and yet the 
older we become, the faster development goes 
on. The child takes three years to read the 
book of history which the man runs through 
in three days. Dear brother, if any one were 
to say to me above there : From this Pyramid 
to the railroad in Vienna there are as many 
thousands of years as there are miles between 
the Earth and Sirius, I would answer stoutly, 
I believe you I I felt as though I were 
upon an island in the clouds, disconnected 
with every thing that moves the human heart. 
Time opened a gulf around me deeper than 
the ice-covered chasms of the loftiest moun- 
tains of the Alps. But the view downwards 
is certainly — shall I say, spiritless? In the 
wide-spread plain nothing stands out. It gives 
you the impression of a geographical map, with 
its variegated and illuminated fields. It is sub- 
divided into a hundred small patches, which are 
blue-green, yellowish-green, and sap-green, ac- 
cording to the particular cultivation : amongst 
them plantations of palms and gardens like 
blackish points: the waters like silvery stripes : 
the wet-dams like black ones: the brown 
shapeless mass of the city enveloped in its 
own exhalations, distant and without charac- 
ter; and finally, nearest of all, the desert, 
which from this eminence did not look so 
awful. If there be in time such enormous de- 
serts as one sees lying before the eye here,— 
centuries uniformly barren, and only now and 
then a structure, like an oasis for the thoughts 
to rest upon, we may well tolerate a few hun- 
dred miles of waste and desert on the earth. 
But were a fairyland stretched out before me, 
it would produce no efiect. The Pyramid is 
every thing. Like a great roan, it crushes the 
whole neighbourhood : even the Nile is thrown 
into the shade. As the mountain attracts the 
25 



clouds, it attracts Thought, which revolves 
incessantly around it Dear brother, it is 
terrible and wonderful to behold man emulat- 
ing in his works Eternity itself, — as ancient 
Cheops strove to emulate it 

The Bedouins did not afibrd us much rest 
They tormented us for the bakschisch; and 
had they obtained it, instead of being satisfied, 
they would have tormented us for more. That 
is an abominable characteristic of both Arab 
and Turk I Their thoughts, wishes, dreams, 
actions, conversation, their whole soul turns, 
as regards the stranger, upon the bakschisch ; 
that is to say, upon money, which they have 
not earned. For that which is worth one 
piastre, a stranger must pay ten, and even 
twenty. For the hour together, our camel- 
drivers in the desert spoke of bakschisch. 
The word tingles in my ears as it tingled 
up there. Like flies, bloodsuckers, that 
ever driven away, ever return to the assault, 
they suffered themselves to be chided to re- 
pose for a moment, only to repeat their an- 
noyance with greater assiduity. The Drago- 
man had forgotten to bring with him a knife 
for the purpose of scratching down my name; 
a pleasure which, as a genuine gamin, I was 
to have, I believe, for the first time in my 
life. A Bedouin was down and up again in 
no time, brought a knife, but would give it up 
only upon the express condition of an extra 
bakschisch. When we told them that the 
Dragoman should pay them all amply below, 
they cried, " JVo, no, no, no / Giurgi no bono;*' 
which meant that they considered us more 
generous. They spoke half-jestingly, half- 
fretfuUy. We could make ourselves mutually 
understood by our Italian : but they were sadly 
annoying. It was on Tuesday, the 12th of 
December, between 10 and 11 o'clock in the 
morning, that I found myself upon the Pyra- 
mid of Cheops, and thought of the dear ones 
at a distance, although not one of them had 
his or her name engraven next to mine. If 
plague and quarantine did not lie between 
Europe and Egypt, and if steamers plied di- 
rectly between Triest and Alexandria, Cairo 
would be a place of immense resort, and soon 
acquire the civilisation which foreign inter- 
course quickly produces, and which is so in- 
timately related to bakschisch-w orship. 

We went down gaily. I placed my hands 
upon the shoulders of two Bedouins, suffered 
them to descend before me, and then sprang 
after them. Where the steps were so crumbled 
away that I could not secure a firm footing, a 
third, who kept behind, lifted me cautiously 
down. Here, two years ago, an Englishman^ 
who had insisted upon going alone, became 
giddy, and fell to the bottom. This I strongly 
suspect to be a Bedouin fable. Every one 
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gladly avaiU himself of their services. As I am 
short-sighted, I am ignorant of giddiness, and 
waa able, between my two bronze companions, 
to look unconcernedly down into the depths. 
Whilst we were thus nimbly proceeding, and 
when we had just arrived at a very ugly and 
crumbled spot, the Bedouin who was to lift me 
down, suddenly thought proper to hold me ho- 
vering in the air whilst he cried out, "^oA- 
schischf Signora, Bakschisch /" This was a bit 
of Bedouin pleasantry. How should you like, 
do you think, to hang floating in the air, if only 
for two seconds, and to feel no bottom un- 
der your feet? I said, as angrily as I could, 
that he should not have a /Mira, and the anger 
was not without its effect upon my five gentle- 
men. From this point they were quiet. 

Now came an intolerable part of the adven- 
ture : the interior of the Pyramid. One must 
first slide stooping into a pit, then one finds 
one's self in an ante-chamber, and then stoop- 
ing again — no; this time bent double, like a 
pocket-knife,— one must move sixty paces on- 
wards into another pit, until one comes into a 
second chamber. I was almost fainting. Out- 
side, in the air, in light, I had gone well 
through every thing; but between these thick 
walls, in fearful heat, in black darkness, which 
the flames of two tapers feebly attempted to 
light up, I felt myself overpowered ; and whe- 
ther in the interior of the Pyramid, there are 
other succeeding pits and chambers, whether 
in those which I have not seen there is any 
trace at all of ornament, of mummies and sar- 
cophagi, I cannot tell you. I honestly con- 
fess to you that, without having seen any 
thing at all, I returned as speedily as I could. 
Oh, the delight of getting out again I ' Fresh 
air, sun, dear blue sky ! 

This Pyramid, and its two companions, are 
ascribed to the fourth dynasty of the Egyptian 
Pharaohs. One of the latter, that of Cephreuy 
has its summit perfect, and around it a cover- 
ing of polished stones, which shines like por- 
celain, and looks as if spotted with white and 
red. Its height is also about four hundred feet 
The Pyramid of Myherinus quite vanishes 
in this neighbourhood of giants, although it 
reaches the height of a considerable tower. 
The bones which repose in it are not disturbed 
in their eternal sleep. It has not yet been 
opened. The base of this Pyramid is covered 
far up with rubbish and sand, and from the 
latter project again blocks of rock and the re- 
mains of building. One of the blocks has 
been transformed into a Sphynxy whose gigan- 
tic head and hinder part stand out from the 
sand. The body and the feet are covered up 
with rubbish ; and before the chest a deep 
hole has been dug, in order to lay it bare, and 
to unravel, if possible, the inflexible secrets of 



its hieroglyphics. The Bedouins began again 
to torment us. " Would DOt one of us like to 
ascend the Pyramid of Belzun T " Had I 
not Afaniana for it?" I certainly had not 
It is that one with the smooth covering on 
the point It makes me shudder only to stand 
below and to see a man climbing in such peril 
It is more frequently called after Beizoni^ who 
flve-and-twenty years ago first opened and in- 
vestigated it, than after its founder* Generally 
speaking, there prevails a Babel confusion in 
Egyptian names. The Greeks writing them 
with their characters, and pronouncing them 
accordingly, contented themselves with ana- 
logous sounds, and at times substituted names 
altogether different, probably for the sake of 
euphony. The names of Cheops^ SetostriSf 
Memnan, are in reality, Saophisy Remmn^ 
Amenof; but the former are more known. 
There arose now another teazing about a 
^^fantoM* to allow one of them to mount the 
head of the Sphynx; and so we suffered him 
to climb, and it looked dangerous enough as 
the Bedouin wound himself up on the pro- 
jecting wing-like ornament of the head, mov- 
ing with all the flexibility of a snake. Arrived 
at the top, he looked like a hair-pin upon the 
enormous head, the countenance of which, 
from mutilation of the nose, is quite disfigured. 
In the vicinity of the Sphynx is an unco- 
vered grave, sunk like a broad cistern in the 
ground, and two mummy-sarcophagi of black 
stone of the usual awkward human form, with 
hieroglyphics scattered over the covers, lying 
close to it When one remembers the Gre- 
cian Sarcophagy and the beauty and pensive- 
ness with which they were adorned, it is to 
be regretted that these also do not unite grace 
with sadness, for the former would have a 
charm for every one, whilst the latter deprives 
them of all interest except to the inquirer. 

W^e turned at length into a cavern in the 
rock, which has been converted by an in- 
dustrious Arab into a house of entertainment, 
where one may breakfast,— a welcome repast 
after this exhausting undertaking. You will 
understand, if you please, that you bring your 
own breakfast with you. W^hilst we were en- 
joying it, our Dragoman had a terrible quarrel 
with the Bedouins, who shewed themselves 
most dissatisfied, although we had given a 
Napoleon to be divided amongst them. When 
we came out, we were obliged to add a few 
piastres, and then they accorded us their com- 
pany part of the way, in a friendly spirit 
Then they stopped, crying after us, *' Salan^ 
Saiam /" and their white mantles soon disap- 
peared behind the dams. In three hours and 
a quarter we reached Cairo again. It was a 
magnificent afternoon. Birds fluttered about 
us, and the sweet scents of the fields were 
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wafted to us, such as June hardly gives us at 
home. In conclusion, I have to confess that 
my shoulders do pain me a little from all that 
pulling at my arms. 



LETTER XLIV. 

FROM CAIRO TO MY SISTER. 

PletuioitneM of the City — Laxoriant vegetation — 
Stud of Schubra—HeliopoliB aod the ObelUtk— Djeb- 
bel Achmar— The petrhled Forest— The Copti and 
thdr Chordi in Fostat. 

Cairo, December 16, 1843. 

How strange it is that in many places one 
feels so uncommonly pleased, and in others, 
which oflfer in their way an equal interest, not 
at all so ! I am here again most sensible of 
this, dear Clara, especially when I think back 
upon Jerusalefn, There was something in 
nature there that turned me to ice. The 
word Nature is not comprehensive enough. 
I mean not alone soil, culture, vegetation, the 
settlements of man ; not alone the mere cha- 
racter of the landscape, picturesque effect ; not 
alone climate, sky, and air— -but all together, 
and, in addition, the certain spiritual atmo- 
sphere which lies around life, as the physical 
atmosphere lies about our earth-ball. Every 
one of us has a spiritual atmosphere, which is 
more in some and less in others; but with 
many is so strong, that it exercises a powerful 
influence over the weaker, either by way of 
attraction or repulsion. The faults, the ta- 
lents, the beauties, and imperfections of an 
individual, alone constitute his spiritual at- 
mosphere as little as the character alone of a 
landscape constitutes that of a place. Influ- 
ences are at work to which one can scarcely 
assign their origin and place ; — caJl them mag- 
netic, it sounds morbid ; sidereal, it sounds 
dreamy : attribute them to the nerves or the 
senses, then you are too exalte or too material. 
And, nevertheless, I am firmly convinced that 
all are actively preparing for the complete 
many-sided life of an organism, its own par- 
ticular atmosphere, which shall work upon 
others either inimically or favourably. Hence 
arise irresistible deadly antipathies. But 
without raising one's self up to this highest 
point, one can clearly discern their influence 
m contact with almost every thing that comes 
near to us^ and which has not exactly a tho- 
roughly negative organisation : for such a one 
possesses not the power to form an atmosphere 
for itself, cannot therefore work upon others, 
and leaves us perfectly indifferent. But we 
feel ourselves buoyant, clear, excited, benevo- 
lently moved ; we have thoughts, words, fresh- 
ness, and serenity, or the opposite of all hap- 
pens. Wherefore? We cannot tell. We sim- 



ply say, the person, the landscape, pleases or 
displeases us. These are the words which we 
have devised, and which explain nothing ; for 
if you seek the foundation of the liking in this 
or that amiable quality, it would very likely hap- 
pen that in another person the same one would 
prove altogether insupportable. In short, dear 
Clara, by the attraction or repulsive force of 
a spiritual atmosphere, which is formed about 
the body of every single life, of unintelligible 
yet undeniable atoiAs, I explain to myself what 
is otherwise inexplicable. How else should 
it come to pass that Cairo pleases me so un- 
commonly? An extended surface, chains of 
heights without character, endless sand ; then 
upon the cultivated soil, a very rich, I may 
say costly, vegetation, but which, from the 
fact of its being produced artificially and with 
toil, has the uniformity of a well-kept orchard 
and kitchen-garden: as, for example, whole 
forests ofpalms plan ted in rows, and in each, the 
trees of equal height ! Here you have a descrip- 
tion certainly not very charming. In addition 
to this, the country has languished for the 
last three centuries under the Turkish sceptre, 
and for many preceding ones beneath a rule 
not behindhand with the Turkish in brutal ne- 
glect of the most important interests ; so that 
signs of melancholy decay and of deepest 
wretchedness gape every where like open 
wounds. Still, when I behold the Nile, the 
primeval and eternal, and the monuments also 
so ancient and enduring, I am not without 
hope for the country and its future. There 
will yet be a time when all that boast an 
Arabian origin, and speak an Arabian lan- 
guage, shall join together and revolt from 
Turkish dominion in Asia, as the rajahs will 
desert it in Europe ; and European rulers who 
will not allow the defection now will be com- 
pelled to do so then, because in the future it 
will be impossible for a dead head to govern a 
living body. Egypt shall then rise I Yet such 
contemplations belong only to the past and the 
future. The present is as I have described it 
to you, and yet it did not at all depress me like 
the present at Jerusalem. Misery is to be miti- 
gated, want can be assisted, wretchedness may 
be raised up. Under favourable, and by no 
means extraordinary circumstances, one can 
imagine much relief in all respects. But the 
small stony narrowness of mind that prevails 
in Jerusalem; the ossification of the intellect in 
the forms of churches, chapels, sects, rituals, 
which, instead of standing together in grandi- 
ose variety, are sharply separated from one 
another, and consequently bring into broader 
day their narrowness of heart and mind!— oh, 
dear Clara, all that is melancholy indeed ! 
There is nothing to be done when the soul 
becomes so narrow. No one can give help. 
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.. .. , .. .ted up in ftrand stvie, ftDil 

„ many intellectual men, wbo 
^ when quietly sitting down, in: 
.irhen once animated. Tlie har^ 
free and in action before it eaii ap|H^; 
*" .antagp. The veterinary school U m- 
^ed like all the schools of M'elicmet Ali. He 
lit only pays the teachers, and providw llie pu- 
pils with residence, clutlies, and jirovision^ but 
grants the latter, in addition* a monthly allor- 
a:ice; for without haktekisch his AraU« wuiiM 
not be taught. These establishments oceur tu 
nic from our having passed them the day hifrTj 
yestenlay, in making a detour to the villagi' ol 
Matarkh, in the neighbourhood of which are 
situated the ruins of Hclio/>o/is. I'liesc ruin» 
are sand-hills under which He rubbish aiiJ 
stones; whilst out of them rises, like a gi- 
gantic sigti-puBt pointing from the present to 
the past, the Obki.isk, which is uue of the 
most ancient monuincnis, and probably tht 
most ancient monument, of the kind. The 
uaiiic of King OrnotaMCH, which is engraved 
upon it in hieroglyphic^ is said to be the 
earlii-st name found u|ion monuments. This 
obelisk may have stood hero a)n-ady 2O00 
years U-fnre our era — a mighty age fur »o 
slender a needle of red granite. A little gar- 
den of apricots and orange-trees, w ith burderii 
of rosemary, rurally encomjiasses this witness 
of the glurv of On, the city of the Sun, which 
the (irceks culled HeliojiotU, — a witness who. 
with a cimipaniun, which time has since dc- 
Ktroyeit, kept wntrh at the temple of the sun- 
god Pkrr. The ICgyptiau n-ligioii seems tu 
have been atteiide«l by two Cienii, as a good 
and an evil spirit arc said tu wait upon maa- 
kind. On the one side, a Spirit of Light busy 
in profound researcliL'S into the origin and 
essence of things, into the (lowers of n.nture, 
and the laws which govern her, tilled with 
lofty ideas ennccming the endless mauifcst.v 
tions iifnn eternal immutable (iodlicad: and, | 
upon the ulluT side, a dull, heavy Sjiirit of 
Karlli, throwing the veil of coarse sensual 
images over sublime symbols, which were ia- 
venled oidy to pnicnre for ideas entrance into 
minds unaccustomed to metaphysical things. 
The ohi Egyptian priests tuught such deep 
I>]iilosii|iIiy I (iiiciTiiing the principles and the 
connexiiiii of the Creation, possessed so much , 
knowledge ofn.iture, of geography, and astro- 
nomy, and were fu experienced in the educa- 
tion and culture of the human race, that from 
the remotest antiquity, and century after cen- 
tury, they were resorted to by all who have 
since maile u]) the fame and crown of classic 
Greece, and who, even in our t>wn times, are 
accounted the greatest and wisest amongst the 
great and wise of the worid. He who wished 
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cquire wisdom, art, and science; he who 
ed for knowledge, made d pilgrimage to 
and brought home the seed which, 
his own spirit, grew to corresponding 
Hither came, not Herodotus solely. 
''US too, who, like the Hebrew pro- 
oth Poet and Seer; and Dcedalus^ 
-^ulptor; HomeTy the singer of 
nd men; the lawgivers LycW" 
Pythagoras, Plato, and De- 
^ tronomer JEuddxus; all di- 

steps towards Egypt as to the 
. of light; and in the priestly city of 
, as well as in Sais, there existed a school 
pre-eminently attended. The Greek Theogony 
is but a child of the Egyptian. Her twelve 
great Gods originated in Egypt, Who can say 
how much of the laws of Solon, and the doc- 
trines of Plato, had an Egyptian birth? Plato 
passed three years in Heliopolis, Such sites 
make a deep and indelible impression. You 
become so penetrated by the nothingness of 
earth, that human life, with its strivings at 
something that shall endure and last, seems 
childlike. No I not childlike. So one speaks 
in contempt; and upon such spots, though 
fully conscious of the nothingness of earth, 
you do not feel contempt for it, but you esteem 
it at its true value: — a thing that is worth no 
tears, no wishes, no working one's self aweary 
in pursuit of its earthly objects. Four thou- 
sand years passed over this spot It saw the 
greatest men of all ages, besides the mighty 
men already named, from Alexander to Ctesar, 
Casar to Napoleon: men of such grasp that 
they held the earth in thrall; and when they 
closed their eyes, the earth rolled again in an- 
other course, and threw their work in ruins. 
Is it not strange that men have confidence to 
do and faith in doing? Either his doing comes 
to nought, or that comes out of it which he 
had never dreamt of, so that his spirit is never 
to be recognised in its purity again. And 
yet it is the spirit that is alone immortal. To 
keep that pure is worth a struggle, — but no- 
thing else. 

Where once the intellectual powers were 
fostered and developed, fruit-trees are now 
tended; and instead of the flower of know- 
ledge, there flourishes but the rosemary, of 
which I plucked for myself a large and sweetly 
smelling bunch. The hieroglyphics are in part 
no longer to be discerned; for wasps have 
built their little cells in the hollows, and ren- 
dering them shapeless, have covered a fathom- 
ed problem with one that is unfathomable. 
People can 'to an extent decipher the hiero- 
glyphics, since the discovery of the so-called 
table of Rosetta, a monument in which two 
names appear (^Ptolemceus and Berenice) in 
the hieroglyphic character with a Greek 



translation at the side, and since learned men 
have dedicated their whole lives to the study 
and to the laborious researches connected 
with it, applying the key which they had dis- 
covered in the Rosetta monument to other 
signs. A high priest of Heliopolis, Manetho, 
has given a clue to a labyrinth almost as 
complicated as that of the Hieroglyphics : I 
mean, to ancient Egyptian history. About 
three hundred years before our era, one of the 
first kings of the dynasty of the Ptolemies 
commissioned him to collect such history 
from the holy archives entrusted to his keep- 
ing. Of his labours chronological tables re- 
main, which, like the key already spoken of, 
have become a foundation for further re- 
searches. It is hardly to be granted, how- 
ever, that incontestable certainties have been 
arrived at, with respect to epochs, deeds, and 
persons, since some who have been engaged in 
these investigations insist upon keeping with- 
in a certain chronology which has the book 
of Genesis for its basis, whilst others again 
affirm that they must go beyond its limits. 
Hence important differences arise, which it is 
difRcult to reconcile. I am content to keep 
myself at a humble distance from the ancient 
Pharaohs, whose names are as crinkled and 
involved as their hieroglyphics. The biblical 
Pharaoh is not a king of this name : but he 
is the Pharaoh of Egypt, as we speak of the 
Shah of Persia, or of the Emperor of China. 

A few small houses lie, diminutively, in the 
vicinity of the obelisk : but I have been able 
to discover no distinct vestiges of the former 
city. The obelisk stands in perfect insula- 
tion. We rode out through the village of 
Matarieh, with its extensive orange-gardens, 
into the large plain which is spread between 
Kanhah and Cairo, It was cold and rather 
late, for the road from Schubra to Heliopolis, 
rendered impassable by the water, compelled 
us to ride double the usual distance. A sharp 
wind drove cuttingly against us ; my excellent 
little ass galloped at the top of his speed, and 
the drivers ran uninterruptedly at my side. 
The people are actually trained like English 
horses. One of the drivers was such a little 
boy, that his head reached scarcely higher than 
the back of the ass. The Dragoman told him 
that he might tarry behind and rest himself. 
But no I He simply laid his hand upon' the 
cross of the ass, and continued running, al- 
though the whole tour extended to four 
leagues. The return across the great plain 
to Cairo is tedious and wearisome. As I, 
however, had hardly been a fortnight out of 
the great desert, this half-desert was less dis- 
pleasing than it would otherwise have been. 
But, accustomed to behold life in nature, you 
miss it painfully where it is absent. Never- 
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theless, both to-day and yesterday, we again 
made excursions into it ; not into the plain, 
however, but there where it lies iu and beyond 
the Mokattam. Yesterday our goal was the 
hill called Dfebbel Aehmar, and which I had 
heard spoken of as an extinct volcano. It 
certainly is not that It has several spires 
and hollows between them, which have bat a 
feeble resemblance to the formations of a 
choked-up crater. It consists of so many 
strata of limestone, which has assumed the 
most beautiful colours, like porphyry, for ex- 
ample, and a brilliant darkish blue, so that 
one wonders what treasures one has fallen 
upon. We found several small fragments of 
cornelian and bright quartz, but never any 
thing precious. Not a trace of volcanic pro- 
ductions. The view from above is very fine ; 
for Cairo is seen to great advantage, with its 
lovely minarets; and whilst one gazes south- 
wards far away to the Nile, and to the more 
distant Pyramids, as that of Gizeh, — on the 
north lies the fruitful country of the Delta, 
stretching itself between its two arms much 
further than the eye is able to follow it In 
the foreground there are the varied and ele- 
gant forms of the tombs of the Caliphs, amongst 
which lies the road to the D^Mel Achmar and 
to the petrified forest Thither we went to- 
day. It is situated tolerably low in a valley 
of the 3fokaUam, which looks like the broad 
bed of a river. Sand is heaped upon sand in 
it : the asses sunk to the knee and even fell, 
for want of firm footing. At length the river- 
bed ceased. Hills closed it Once probably 
the waters streamed over these hills. Amongst 
them the petrified forest lies buried, choked 
with sand, whilst many large fragments, as 
well as many smaller, and countless splinters, 
cover the surface of the hills, which, I am told, 
extend in this manner for leagues along the 
desert Such relics from the commencing 
epochs of our Earth's formation interest me 
beyond all measure. What revolutions and 
convulsions must it have undergone before it 
reached its present condition ! — a condition 
that is so far free from revolution and change, 
that man can find an abiding place upon it. 
Its business is now to be tranquil, and to apply 
itself to other functions. Transformations and 
convulsions concern it no longer — ^but, in their 
place, the human race. I freighted myself 
with a heavy load of fossils, amongst which I 
was especially struck with a large piece of a 
sycamore-stem, with all the rings of the bark. 
It will make an admirable paper-weight upon 
my writing-table. Did the desert contain 
such curiosities, were she thus the coffin of 
departed nature, my dislike of the wilderness 
would be converted to pleasure. 

We usually make a detour on our return 



homewards, in order to enjoy the beaotifiil sun 
until its setting ; and the digression of to-day 
led us round the eastern wall of Cbtro, throo^ 
the Necropolb, past the bilk of robbish 
with the windmilla, then by the beantifal 
gardens of Fastat previously mentioned, and 
finally to a church of the Copis^ which lies 
here. I said not long since that the Ckipii 
were the actual Egyptians, the oldest inhabit- 
ants of the country. I must for the future 
never say that such a thing is the ease, bat 
that it is said to be the case. For I have since 
read that extremely learned people do not 
consider them to be so. For all that, I main- 
tain my opinion ; for if they are not, what are 
they? They are the successors of those 
Christians who called the Arabs to their as- 
sistance, in order to liberate them from the 
oppression of the orthodox clergy, who bitterly 
persecuted them on account of the schisms 
which they had adopted. And it was a bit- 
ter hour for them when they opened gate and 
door to the enemy of their country and their 
faith : for although, indeed, the metropolitan 
bishop of Alexandria lost all power over them 
(his bishopric ceasing when all Egypt, quickly 
subdued by Amru, was torn from the Byzan* 
tine emperors), yet the Mussulman proved do 
mild or mindful ruler. Partly persecuted by 
him, partly despised, many may huve gone 
over to Islam, as their present small number 
would indicate ; whilst at the time of the Arabiao 
conquest the whole of Egypt had been Chris- 
tian fur many centuries, had already had its 
thousands 'of anchorites in the desert around 
nebes. Entirely encompassed by Islam, ri- 
gorously ruled, utterly cut off by it from their 
fellow-believers in other lands, the Egyptian 
Christians went so far over to the customs 
and usages of Mahomedans, in the forms of 
outward life, as religion permitted them, and 
adopted even the Arabic language to the re- 
nunciation of their own. The priests, indeed, 
still pray, and during divine service speak, 
in the Coptic language ; but they do not tnem- 
selves understand what they say, and still less 
do the people. Their worship, too, is a strange 
mixture. Th^ have confession, like the Ca- 
tholics— -the Lord's supper with both ele- 
ments, a little different from the Protestants, 
and a strictness and duration of fasting in 
comparison with which the Ramadcm sinks 
into insignificance ; with Christian baptbm, 
they have Jewish circumcision. In short, the 
whole people, their habits and practices, form 
one rare and inexplicable medley. I was, for 
this reason, very curious to see their churches, 
of which they have some here, as they have 
monasteries with the severest statutes scat- 
tered over the whole country. It is difficult 
to imagine any thing so sad-looking, gloomy, 
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and oppressive as these churches. The whole 
internal space is marked off into separate di- 
visions, which are surrounded by lath-work 
and wooden partitions, and which are quite 
independent of one another; for, in conse- 
quence of the prevailing darkness of the 
place, it is impossible to see what is taking 
. place in them. The altar stands against a 
partition ; and before it is another, in which 
priests sat reading. On the right and left 
there are others again, and at the back like- 
wise. Gratings wherever you cast your eye, 
like the chapel of a house of correction: 
there is not a picture or an ornament to be 
seen, no altar, not even a crucifix: endless 
melancholy on all sides. Leaning-staffs, upon 
which the devout may find support, in the 
absence of benches, during the long service, 
and which ought to have been against the 
walls, were no where to be seen. The thought 
of an hospital was associated with that of a 
prison. O Heaven I can our noble, lofty, 
magnificent cathedrals, and these cells, all 
have been built for the worship and honour 
of the same God ? For my own part, I asked 
myself secretly whether the Copts might not 
be mummies brought to life again : for such 
was such a church as this adapted. The word 
Copt is either an Arabic corruption of Egyp^ 
iiafiy or Jacobite. The latter seems to be the 
more probable. I have seen many churches, 
many confessions, and many sects ; but such 
a one — never. As we were leaving the church, 
a shrill cry encountered us from the streets, 
which were barricaded by women. The fu- 
neral procession of a child had just been set 
in motion, and a woman screamed so pierc- 
ingly, and with such regular cadence, that I 
could not suppose her to be the mother. She 
was probably one of the female mourners who 
help to lament the dead in this noisy way, and 
are paid for their services; a custom intro- 
duced, as it seems, to silence the genuine 
f'ief of the survivors — but wherefore ? That 
cannot understand. In FosUtt the different 
quarters, which always consist of a few streets 
only, are separated by gates still more than in 
Cairo. At night they are all closed, and must 
then be opened by the guard. Fortunately 
we did not require this gentleman's aid ; for, 
returning home, we passed through more gates 
than all the German fortresses together boast. 



LETTER XLV. 

FROM THE NILE TO MY MOTHER. 

Tho Barks and their arrangements — The Sailors — Mj 

Entertainment. 

Upon the Nile, December 22, 1843. 

I FLOAT upon it. Heaven knows for how long I 
Heaven knows how far! I shall, perhaps at 
the first cataracts, grow weary of the voyage 
by water, and confine myself to Egypt : per- 
haps not, and in that case proceed through the 
whole o( Nubia as far as the second. Behind 
them lie the black kingdoms, which do not 
tempt me. I will now describe to you, dear 
mother, how the journey is made. There are 
steam-boats for the Nile from Cairo upwards ; 
but they belong to government, and JH^- 
/temet AH had them built. The intercourse 
of trade and of foreign travellers is not ex- 
tensive enough to render them necessary. 
Sailing-vessels, of various forms and sizes, 
serve for the transport of merchandise and 
people between Assuan and Alexandria up 
and down ; and those which are generally em- 
ployed by strangers are called Dahabieh. At 
Bulakf the harbour of Cairo, there are a great 
many ; but it was difficult to find a suitable 
one, for those which are small are very un- 
safe, and the large are very heavy. We rode 
once or twice to Bulakf to look at several, 
and at length we took one of the largest, 
which, on account of its size, is very comfort- 
able, and tolerably safe. Quite safe one must 
not say; for all these barks are built without a 
keel, and have two Latin sails, of which the 
larger is in one piece, and about fifty feet 
high, and accordingly very difficult to manage. 
If a sudden gust of wind comes, — and they are 
not rare at this season of the year, — the whole 
machine turns over. The owner of the boat 
swore, of course, that it was impossible for such 
an accident to happen with his bark, and 
really it appeared broad enough for any thing. 
He had to put it in condition for the voyage, 
to paint it inside and out with oiUcolour, and 
to provide the cabin with tables, chairs, and 
sofa-pillows, and finally to man it with a re- 
gular crew of eighteen persons, including the 
reis (captain), the steersman, and the cabin- 
boy. Such a formidable crew, I am told, is 
necessary. A nautical people, such as the 
English or the Dutch, would sail round the 
world with such a ship's company. The price 
of a bark in thb condition is 3000 Egyptian 
piastres per month, about 300 fiorius. A 
month must always be paid for, if you are 
only three weeks out ; after that period you are 
charged by the day. Twelve or fifteen years 
ago, the price was not more than 900 piastres. 
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and even less than that. The lowest is now 
2000. The owners of the barks make the 
business answer, for the wages of the men are 
very trifling: the sailor has two piastres per 
day, the steersman three, and the ret; four. 
Before we proceeded on the voyage, a written 
contract was drawn up and signed in the pre- 
sence of the Austrian consul, of the owner, 
and the rtis; and, amongst other conditions, 
it was stipulated that a sailor should always 
sit near the large sail,' holding its sheet, so 
important b it to watch it It was necessary, 
too, to stipulate for the ballast, else the rth 
would have taken none, in order to sail along 
easier, and thereby increased our insecurity. 
Indeed our reis after all persisted in going with- 
out ballast, and thereby detained us a day and 
a half. It was only yesterday that he consented 
to take some stones, but not enough by a great 
deal. At noon, on the 18th, we set out with 
all our baggage, and with provisions of sugar, 
coffee, wine, wax-lights, rice, and maccaroni, 
for two months and a half. A new and well- 
filled fowl-basket was not wanting. The inter- 
nal arrangement, compared with what we had 
submitted to in Syrioj was luxurious. The 
hardware, — for which the Dragoman was al- 
ways so anxious, for fear of hurting or losing it 
in the everlasting packing and unpacking, that 
we were even obliged to eat with iron knives 
and forks, — ^have been transformed into Eng- 
lish stone-ware and silver. The last has made 
me quite happy. To be obliged to dispense with 
it was the most disgreeable thing on that jour- 
ney. Nothing is lost on board the bark. The 
rets is answerable for every thing, great and 
small. The cabin, although in better style, re- 
minds one of the tent; it is divided into three 
chambers, each with sofas on both sides, and 
a table in the middle. The sofa-boxes are low 
cupboards, in which are stowed away the 
trunks, baskets, provisions, &c. He who can 
suffer a little restriction, and knows how to 
adapt himself to circumstances, as I have learnt 
to do, to a certain extent, will find life on board 
very endurable. Under the great mast stands 
a hearth, flanked by some large boxes; this is 
the cooking-department, in which the Drago- 
man rules; and upon the other side of -it, in 
the forepart of the Dahabieh, the crew carry 
on their business. There sits the reisj smok- 
ing gravely ; there sits the whole company, 
when there is nothing to do, making music 
by the hour, whilst one individual dances. A 
large hole in the lower space serves them for 
kitchen and sleeping-room. At ten o'clock in 
the morning, and after sunset, they have their 
meals, which usually consist of rice. Early 
in the morning, and in the afternoon, they 
drink a small cup of black coffee. They eat 
bread besides. I do not believe that the com- 



mon people at home live better. Their dress is 
singular enough for sailors; fluttering shirts, 
long dark-brown cloaks reaching to the heels, 
with proportionably long and awkward sleeves, 
and turban : thus attired, they climb the sail- 
yards. " Fortunately the legs are naked, so that 
they can be used like hands: indeed, the toes 
have all the flexibility of fingers. If the wind 
is favourable, the sail is set; if it be not so, or 
if it fall, they walk along the banks and pull 
the vessel on, but with praiseworthy ease; for 
as it is to. their advantage thai the passage 
should last as long as possible, they protract it 
by all the means at their command. From 
sunrise to sunset they mUst work ; later they 
do not tow, although they sail during the 
night when it is possible, and they never row 
against the stream. When the vessel nins on 
a sand-bank, or is in danger of striking against 
stones, they try to get clear of them with poles 
as long and as strong as trees, which they place 
firmly against the shoulder. In order to apply 
all their strength with advantage and preci- 
sion, they at the same time sing something, in 
most vigorous time, in praise of their prophet; 
and if the manceuvre is successful, they pass 
over into an inarticulate cry. With every set- 
ting and shifting ofthe sail, with the towing of 
the boat, as soon as its speed is to be accelerat- 
ed, this measured song of praise is given fortL 
The reisy a strikingly handsome num, who 
wears a mightily proud turban, and an elegant 
dark-blue woollen mantle, generally stands 
during these painful manoeuvres in the middle 
of the ship, and sings and turns himself with 
upraised arms from one side to another, during 
which operation I always think of the high 
priests in our operas, only that they have not 
his natural dignity. If the labour becomes veiy 
difficult, he throws cloak and turban off, and 
helps too. The bark again floats, he returns 
to his pipe. Until nine or ten o*cl6ck in the 
morning, the vessel must generally be towed; 
then the wind rises from the north-west or 
north, in the afternoon is at its highest, and 
soon after sunset subsides again. Thus our 
crew have time enough on their hands, and 
they know very well how to amuse themselves. 
There is no cud to conversation, story-telling, 
and laughing, and the fine arts are passion- 
ately practised. One principal dancer amuses 
for an hour a whole circle squatting upon 
their heels; he scarcely moves his feet but 
makes most fonuidable grimaces, every now 
and then shrieks out, and performs twiris 
and twists with his stick and girdle: then an- 
other joins him, with a stick also; they turn 
round one another, and the ballot is com- 
pleted. Now the music plays accelerando^ 
and the measured clapping ofthe hollow of 
the hand, with which the spectators accompa- 
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nied the dancers, becomes still more vehement 
and more rapid. It seemed as if apes were 
dancing. The music is produced from the 
darabukah and the zumarah: the former a 
funnel-shaped instrument with a skin stretched 
over the wide aperture, held by the handle, 
and struck like a tambourine; the latter two 
flageolets, blown at the same time, so that one 
sustains the key-note, whilst the other performs 
the simplest melodies of three or four notes. 
The Nile boatmen have an especial affection 
for the zutnarahy and it really does not sound 
badly with the hollow accompaniment of the 
darabukah; out of tune, perhaps, to our ears, 
for Arabian music has in its scale, not only 
Aa^ tones, as we have, but third, quarter, and 
eighth tones. 

It is one of my chief amusements to lie 
upon the sofa in the open fore-room whilst 
the sailors are playing their music, and to con- 
template the quiet uniform banks, which pre- 
sent nothing but long flat lines. There is a 
far-extending length of river. Long green 
banks hem it in ; long and low, like a yellow 
band, at the horizon lie the Libyan mountains 
in the West, and, somewhat more brightly 
coloured and indented, the Arabian in the 
East. So it has been for four days. On the 
18th, in the afternoon, we quitted Bulak; but 
we proceeded only as far as Fostaty opposite the 
Nilometer, because the crew had not yet their 
stores together. Ir rained a little during the 
night, for the second time since I had been in 
Cairo. Since then, the weather has been 
beautiful, although, in consequence of the air 
of the river, one is glad to wear a well-wadded 
capotf except in the middle of the day. The 
motion is so easy, that I can write without any 
inconvenience ; and noise, song, and cries do 
not in the least disturb me. Of books, I have 
all that I could get in Cairo : a new statistical 
work upon Egypt^ by the French physician 
Clot Bey, who has established several public 
medical institutions, and has been already six- 
teen years in the service of Mehemet AH ; — 
and, " Recollections of the East," by PrO' 
kesch. After I have visited a foreign country, 
I read any account of it with great satisfac- 
tion ; the same account beforehand is an in- 
comprehensible chaos. I was born to gain 
knowledge by seeing, and not by reading. In 
this book there are tables with those hierogly- 
phic signs which express the names and titles 
of the kings, and which one finds upon the 
monuments ; so that one can learn from them 
the actual founders. On the spot this know- 
ledge will be very interesting. Volumes of 
the histories of European States, published 
by Heereti and Uckert, alsa travel with me, 
since one cannot always be occupied with 
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the ancient, and the true-hearted, with the 
eyes of a reasoner, and the lips of a child. 
Oh, how I love a book from which the author 
steps forth so unconstrainedly towards me! 
Then there is the Bible, which I always read 
with the interest of a new book : so fitting is 
it to the country. Such is my library. With 
this I must content myself, and it will be suffi- 
cient : for one needs foreign amusement only 
for the outward journey. It is the custom to 
proceed without stopping as far as Assuan or 
fVadi Halfay and only on returning home- 
wards to inspect the monuments with which, 
thousands of years ago, the Egyptian rulers 
adorned the banks of the Nile. They will 
give abundant occupation. When I have seen 
them all, and have returned to Cairo, I will 
give an account of them. Could I despatch 
my letters every week, it would probably in- 
terest you to receive my accounts as I go 
from place to place: but since you get a 
whole packet at once, it must be tedious 
enough to read nothing but — "to-day we 
passed by this village, and yesterday by that." 
So, repeated descriptions of some dozen tem- 
ples will aflbrd you less pleasure than the pre- 
sentation of one large and comprehensive im- 
pression. It was, however, necessary to say 
a word or two concerning my arrangements 
upon the Nile. 



LETTER XLVI. 

FROM THE NILE TO MY MOTHER. 

New Year's Day — ^Tentyria (Denderah) — Cleopatra— 
The Temple of Yenna— Courban Bairam. 

N$ar Denderah tipoii the Nile, 
Monday, January i, 1844. 

God bless you all, this new year's morning, 
with earthly and heavenly gifts, my dearest 
ones I and think of me a little, so far, so very 
far away, and of the marvellous neighbourhood 
in which the new-born year discovers me, — 
upon the Nile, between two deserts, and op- 
posite the far-famed temple of TerUyris. This 
rivab my new-year's day in Naples five years 
ago, where I desired to ascend fire- vomiting 
Vesuvius, and afterwards, sitting upon the quay 
of Sta Lucia, saw the eruption. There was 
nature in most magnificent but destructive 
gorgeousness. Here is a perfect counterpart 
of that picture. According to contract, our 
ship's company had, twice a month, one day of 
rest, in order to bake their bread. To-day 
was one of these, and we therefore anchored 
this morning at eight o'clock, near the city of 
Kane, on the right bank, and afterwards went 
over to the left where the village of Denderah 
is situated, beneath palms and amongst corn- 
fields. These, however, soon cease, and pasture* 
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land of inhospitable aspect, covered with large 
flocks of black sheep and goats, occupy their 
place, and finally die away in the Libyan de- 
sert In the distance, there rises from the 
yellow waves a blackish wreck, encircled by 
smaller ruins, — the temple of Venus of Ten^ 
tyriSf built by Cieapatra^ and upon whose walls 
the images of herself and brother are multiplied 
in countless repetitions. Oh ! Cieopaira must 
have been happy ! — Queen— and independent 
Queen, not tlie mere consort of a king — and 
so beautiful, so intellectual, so mighty, so all- 
powerful — enviable woman 1 1 cannot but think 
of her as I lie upon my chosen seat and glide 
away over the tranquil flood, whilst thought 
too passes as upon quiet waters into the Past, 
and restores the days and the forms which the 
ancient river long since beheld. There she 
rises like a fairy, surrounded by talismanic en- 
chantments, — Circej in the purple I what can 
a woman wish more ? something different per- 
haps, but nothing more. She exercised power 
and dominion, — a grateful task at all times. 
What became of Casarian f 1 know not ; I 
hope he died quite young ; the son of Cleo- 
patra and of Ccuar should have filled the 
world with his name. Now I saw her image 
graven in the stone like a silhouette— hard, 
inflexible, without grace, without life, in which 
no individuality is marked, but all is subjected 
to the Egyptian type of Form. An image at 
the best is nothing more than the shadowy de- 
lineation of a being : but a Cleopatra comes 
doubly short in this meagre conception, since 
her beauty consisted of something more than 
the fine nose and the delicate mouth. I re- 
joice that in Athens next spring, I shall make 
the acquaintance of Herr von Prokesch, who 
compares this image of Cleopatra, for charm 
and ravishing grace, with the Hebe of Canova, 
I will say to him : — *^ Now I am perfectly con- 
vinced of the enchantment which was in her 
life attributed to her; for after the lapse of 
eighteen centuries, her mere silhouette has en- 
chanted yoU| as indeed became the mere re 
presentation of the purpled Circe,** 

Of the temple itself I will not speak at pre- 
sent. It is now a species of khan, the flooring 
covered a foot high with chafl*, as a comfortable 
bed for asses and other animals; whilst from 
the portico to the outer gate extend two com- 
mon clay walls with drinking-troughs ; a good 
portion, too, is filled up with sand, and sur- 
rounded by it on the outside : but the temple 
of Venus is demolished only in the upper 
works. The whole internal laying out and 
arrangement, the pillars, the ornamented walls 
adorned with hieroglyphics and representa- 
tions of sacrifices, the motley colouring (in 
part), as, for instance, the signs of the zodiac 
on the ceiling, — all are in better condition 



than any ruin of classic antiquity that I know 
of. The immense mass of building must be 
the cause of the endurance. It stands firmer 
upon the earth. A slim looic column cannot 
bear so much as an Egyptian. What most 
struck me was, the miyeaty visible io the sim- 
plest lines which make up the form of this 
temple. As this is the first Egyptian temple 
that I have seen, I am curious to know wbether 
this efiect will be repeated more or less in all 
that I have yet to behold. The imposing ef« 
feet of one long smooth line I had as yet wit* 
nessed only in the aqueducts of the Romans, 
at the Poni du Oard, and in those of the Ro- 
man campagna. Here it was so powerful that 
I could not but compare this architecture with 
the simple chord of c major. It is the most 
artless and the most unadorned of all styles, 
and yet it comprehends, bears, and awakens a 
world of harmony. 

To-day, the fifteenth since our departure 
from CairOf I have quitted the boat for the 
first time. Until now, indeed, I had no temp- 
tation. The country looks better at a distance 
than near, when you become disagreeably oon- 
soious of the pains that have been taken to 
wring it from the desert. Besides, we have 
always had favourable though very light winds, 
as I described them in my last letter. It Is 
pleasant to make ever so little way, and to 
have no superfluous stopple. The course of 
the Nils is so zig-zag, thA one sails towards 
all the points of the compass without appear- 
ing to move from one spot The boatmen do 
what they can to retard the passage ; they do 
not set the large sail, deny of an evening that 
there is a favourable wind, and perform other 
similar atrocities. One needs an enormous 
stock of patience for this journey, and I am 
really astonished that mine is so large. Yes- 
terday week I was very melancholy. It was 
Christmas eve, and I thought of Tony, and of the 
honest Christmas- trees which shed their pleas- 
ant brightness over our long northern winter. 
It would make, in truth, little difference whether 
one is pleasant or sad, if sadness did not almost 
always engender a petty fretfulness which ren- 
ders it burdensome to others. This is occa- 
sioned by the shame that we feel at the passing 
state of mind, and which deprives us of the 
courage to say — ^I am melancholy. Thus a 
stratagem is the result. If sadness be the pre- 
vailing temperament, — as it may be as well 
as joyousness, — then it has another character. 
It is then probably even more oppressive for 
others — deeply depressing; but it looks less 
like humour. There comes, finally, the genu- 
ine sadness, which is independent both of tem- 
perament and of a fleeting state of mind, and 
therefore of another order. On tliat day we 
passed the site of Antinoe^ to which city the 
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handsome Antinous gave hU name* Wc could 
discover no traces of the glories which the 
emperor Hadrian erected in memory and in 
honour of the youth who, by a voluntary death 
in the Niky satisfied the oracle who pronoun- 
ced that something beloved must in this man- 
ner be sacrificed for Hadrian^ in order to 
secure his fortune. And Hadrian suffered him 
to die t — Loved him, and still suffered him : — 
80 greedy is mankind for fortune I Aniinoe 
seems to Iiave been swallowed up in the desert ; 
but the palace Brasc^ii, in Bomcy bears witness 
to the marvellous beauty of AntinouSi—ihe 
lotus-flower hanging over his melancholy brow. 
Yesterday, the river was unusually animated. 
It was the Courban Bairam, the grand reli- 
gious festival of Islam. The people in the 
villages were dressed out, standing in crowds 
about the Mosques, and sitting in groups on 
the banks ; whilst off and on, little boats passed 
alonff the stream, carrying company from place 
to place. Pedestrians and riders, too, gave 
life to the shore. The festival is solemnised 
In commemoration of the sacrifice of Abra- 
hanty which Mahomedan tradition transfers to 
Mount Arqfaatf at the same time that it trans- 
forms Isaac into IsmaeL The similarity of 
Islam and the ancient Jewish religion is very 
striking. Every year in the valley of Mina, 
near Arafaaiy a he-goat is offered up, at whose 
sacrifice the thousands of Hadji assist, who at 
this time must be assembled in Mecca : then 
freed from their sins, and as it were made holy, 
they commence the journey home. Is not this 
like the sacrifice of the he-goat performed once 
every year by the high-priest in the holy of 
holies, who afterwards loaded a goat with the 
sins of the Jewish people, and drove it forth 
into the wilderness ? (^LeviticuSf chap, xvi.) 



LETTER XL VII. 

FROM THE NILE TO MY SISTER. 
Ancient and Modern History of Egypt— Mehemet Ali. 

Upon the Nile, Wednetdmp, January lOM, 1844. 

Whsk I glance back into the history of Egypt, 
I am inspired with such deep awe by the two- 
and-thirty dynasties, to which Octavian put 
an end by the conquest of Egyptj that I can 
hardly venture to approach them. Still they 
already stand upon a good historical basis, 
since the building of the pyramids of Daschur 
and Sakaara is ascribed to the third, and that 
of Gizeh to the first kings of the fourth. Be- 
fore them, the gods governed Eg^pt for miU 
lions of years, and in their place— the priests. 
The last of the gods were Osiris and /st>, and 
Horns their son. They resembled the nor- 
thern demigods, and were, like Odin^ at the 



same time rulers, lawgivers, and gods; and 
as such, impersonations of an eternally -active 
principle, — Osiris, the representative of the 
creating powers, Isis of the procreative— he 
spiritual, she material — and Horufi the eternal 
product of their reciprocal action. So do 1 
understand it, dear Clara ; but such a theo- 
gony is capable of a manifold interpretation. 
Enough, Osiris was builder of the "hundred- 
gated ThebeSf** amidst whose monuments of 
later times, I journeyed on the fourth. After 
he had endowed Egypt with all good and 
blissful gifts, he proceeded further over the 
earth, In order to civilise other lands and other 
people, who did him homage, and, grateful for 
benefits received, erected altars to him under 
different names. But, in addition to the prin* 
ciple represented by Horus^ of order and har- 
mony, there was that of disorder and darkness, 
represented by Typhon, and this one slew 
OsiriSf returning homeward from his distant 
expeditions. But he did not overcome him. 
For Osiris quitted the lower regions, and took 
a celestial place amongst the gods, under the 
name of Serapis, whilst the government of the 
Earth passed over to mortal man. Besides 
these divine three, to whom, as it were, only 
the preservation and administration of the sen- 
sible world was made over, the Egyptians had 
still their chief god Ammon'Ra, with a whole 
circle of gods and goddesses. The former is 
said to have become the Grecian KrrmoSy and 
the latter their twelve great gods. There is 
Phre, the Greek Helios; Thoth — Hermes; 
Phthah— Vulcan ; Neith-^Pallas ; Hatkor^ 
Aphrodite; all nearly with the same attributes, 
and moving in the same sphere as we find 
them in the Greek mythology, and with this 
peculiarity, that their worship was in many 
places established with an especial preference : 
there was the service of Phre in Heliopolis, of 
Neith at Sats, of Hathor and Phthah at JIfem- 
phis* Whatever may have been the original 
doctrines of the Egyptian religion, how spiri- 
tual soever its essence may have been, there 
were mysteries which only the priests and the 
initiated understood. They knew what the 
Symbol indicated ; they knew the essence that 
stood behind the image. The uninitiated were 
ignorant, or knew only so much as those im- 
parted to them. But what can one human 
being explain to another of things divine ? 
only the how and the way he himself appre- 
hends that which has already been explained 
to him. The founders of Religions were ever 
great Minds, pure lofty Spirits, who under- 
stood the necessities of the time and of the 
world, and were furnished with power to dis- 
pense internal salvation, and outward blessings, 
— and happy those who were fortunate enough 
to receive immediately from their hands the 
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refreshing draught But the essence of this 
draught, in the lapse of time, passes through 
too many vessels not to lose its fragrance, 
and not to be obliged to have recourse to fo- 
reign substances, which shaU again supply the 
fragrance, or at least replace it That which 
is, or ought to be, the common property of the 
Soul can, by abuse only, be monopolised for 
any time by a rank, a class, a caste, — and the 
Egyptian priests must have so monopolised it : 
for the people sunk into the coarsest and most 
senseless idolatry, into a madness of heathen- 
ism which looked more like the blasphemy of 
religion than religion itself. Over the foun- 
tain of knowledge the broad free heaven must 
be suffered to expand, and light and air, celes- 
tial genii, must surround and nourish it De- 
prived of these, knowledge b overcast : and 
surely the priests and the initiated drew no 
pure waters from the dull well in which they 
hid the blessed source, when the worship of 
dog and cat, of the bull Apis and the bull 
MneviSf was flourishing at its height Those 
animals, in which they found the correspond- 
ing symbol of the powers and endowments of 
the gods, or some other, I know not what, 
mystical connexion, soon occupied, in the ad- 
oration of the people, the place of Divinity 
itself, and finally became gods, with their tem- 
ples, their priests, their ministers, and their 
worship, which last was likewise attached 
to particular cities. Apis was only one of 
these sacred beasts, and was meant to be an 
emblem of Osiris, who, again, was but an im- 
personation of the creative principle. But so 
it fares with the impersonations of that which 
cannot be personated. With God in one's 
mind, one sinks down to the brute. Apis had 
a glorious life in Memphis. The people stood 
in holy admiration about his temple-stable. 
Happy the children who might play at its 
feet I Blessed the hand from which he took 
fodder I Not less splendid the life of Mnevis 
at Heliopolisj of whose temple-school I lately 
wrote to you ; of the goat at Mendes, of the 
sparrowhawk, the ibis, the wolf, the cat, the 
crocodile — the foulest of animals kept in herds, 
for such animals arc not long-lived, — and they 
must be replaced, buried, bewailed, and even 
embalmed. Enough, the religion of Egypt 
was degraded from the sphere of the sym- 
bolical into a brutal masquerade of holiness ; 
and although it may have required thousands 
of years to bring it so far, yet it was rotten 
to the very core, when the Romans put an 
end for ever to the independent existence of 
Egypt 

The first king who ruled after the gods was 
called Menes. He founded Memphisy the site 
of which is supposed to be where the village 
oiMitraineh now stands. The third and fourth 



dynasties of the kings at Memphis built the 
oldest pyramids, and one of the twelfth, that re- 
markable labyrinth which is said to have been 
lately discovered in Fayoum. Perhaps the 
object of it will be next discovered^ The in- 
vasion of a nomadic people subjugated Egypt^ 
and raised up kings from its own shepherd 
race. They may have been Bedouins: their do- 
minion was confined to Lower Egypt, The de- 
throned race continued independent at Thehes^ 
in Upper Egypt. During the reign of one of 
these shepherd-kings, Joseph came to Egypt 
How he became there privy-councillor and go- 
vernor of the land, and was married to the daugh- 
ter of a priest of the Sun at On; how, later, 
his family arrived, and departed out of Canaan 
into the land of Goshen, where they settled as 
shepherds, as in their native country; finally, 
how Joseph contrived to purchase all the 
land of Egypty and to make it the property of 
Pharaoh — the possessions of the priests ex- 
cepted — to read all this in the Bible here^ 
where now the whole soil (priests' property, 
and all) belongs to Mehemei Ali, is interesting 
in the highest degree. How singularly clear, in- 
telligible, and affecting, and with what delinea- 
tion of character, has Moses written his history I 
Were there but more documents of this kind, 
how much better should we see our way into 
remote antiquity I The rule of the shepherd- 
kings was, after two centuries and a half, in 
its turn overthrown by the descendants of the 
ancient and original kings. These now united 
all Egypt, as far as the mouth of the iVt/e, un- 
der their sceptre; and over the whole of it the 
great and brilliant races of Osortasesy Thot" 
moses, Amenopht, and especially that of the 
Remesides, shed outward splendour whilst they ' 
created internal prosperity. The most splen- 
did monuments, and the most magnificent 
canals and dams were the productions of the 
eighteenth to the twentieth dynasties. Under 
one of these the departure of the Israelites took 
place, 600,000 men without the children, 430 
years having elapsed since their immigration, 
six-and-sixty strong. Again, how remarkable 
it is to read in Exodus how the new king arose 
in Egypt, " who knew not Joseph,** clearly in- 
dicating a great subversion of former relations, 
and of the ancient dynasties. It is interesting, 
too, on the score of legislation, to find that 
tlieft with the Israelites, as indeed with most 
ancient people, — the Spartans and Egyptians, 
— was rather honourable than otherwise, if 
we may judge from the manner in which Moses 
speaks of the purloining of the golden and sil- 
ver vessels which the Israelites borrowed from 
the Egyptians, and took away with them. 

The greatest and mightiest of all the Pha* 
raohs was Sesostris, as he is generally styled 
in history, or Remeses III^ which is his pro> 
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per name. He was a fortunate conqueror; he 
governed the countries of Abyssinia and Sen' 
acar, and as far as Assyria and Asia Minora 
and elevated Egypt to a dominion such as 
Assyria and Persia afterwards enjoyed. He is 
said to have attempted the junction of the 
Nile with the Red Sea. From him are dated 
the principal rock-temples in Nubia, which 
country he united to his empire. Agriculture, 
trade, blossomed. Between five and seven 
millions of souls peopled the country, which 
enjoyed its prosperity in repose. An invasion 
of the Ethiopians slightly disturbed it; but 
the six-and-twentieth dynasty expelled them, 
and Egypt might still long have maintained 
her independence, if the spirit of innovation, of 
reforming ancient laws and the relations based 
upon them, had not been awakened here as 
elsewhere. A king of this dynasty, Psame- 
tick /., created an especial body-guard of 
laniansy ^nd excited in consequence the dis- 
content of the military castes, who felt them- 
selves injured in their hereditary rights. They 
withdrew to Ethiopia, and opened a commu- 
nication with foreign countries; a proceeding 
strictly forbidden by the ancient law, on ac- 
count of the unprotected position of Egypt, 
which, without mountains, and with two ex- 
tended coasts, was deprived of all natural shel- 
ter: a later successor of Psametich, Amasis, 
governed so long and so happily, that under 
bim Egypt is reported to have numbered 
20,000 flourishing cities (?). Pythagoras and 
Solon visited it in his days. But he roused the 
discontent of the commander of his Greek body- 
guard, who in anger quitted his service, and 
proceeded to P^r^ta, where the ambitious Cam- 
byses was about to succeed his father Cyrus 
upon the throne, and to attempt the enlarge- 
ment of an empire which his father had found- 
ed. Egypt tempted him, and the battle of 
Pelusium subdued it. King Psammenit, who 
reigned at the time, became a Persian slave, 
and his only son was put to death. The 
twenty-seventh dynasty of kings was Persian ; 
it possessed Egypt from the year 525 to 404* 
before our era. Cambyses came not with his 
army only, but with his own savageness and 
with his magi. To the Persian religion, as to 
the Jewish, the worship of idols was an abo- 
mination, and thley commenced a war of ex- 
termination against all the sacred monuments. 
The Colossi were broken down ; the heads of 
the sphynxes were knocked off; but they grew 
weary with the labour. The structures were 
too large, too numerous: they might be muti- 
lated, but not destroyed. Under Darius Hys» 
taspes, Egypt breathed again, and renewed, 
several times, under his successors the attempt 
to shake off the foreign yoke. It succeeded 
with Amyrtheus. Three national dynasties 



succeeded one another upon the throne in the 
short period from 404? to 338, when, under 
Nectabenes IL, the Persians for a second time 
overthrew the ancient throne of the Pha- 
roo^5,— and this time for ever. It never lifted 
up its head again, never knew again a native 
king. But the Persian dominion did not en- 
dure. In the year 332 the empire of Persia 
was trodden into the dust hy Alexander, and in 
the following year he appeared as liberator of 
Egypt. — Alexander ! one of those rare and 
wondrous men whom we see upon the throne 
with real delight During his short life he had 
conquered the whole of the then known world ; 
— conquered, transformed it, and supplied it 
with germs for fresh development. It seems 
almost miraculous when one reflects upon the 
genius with which he must have been endow- 
ed to form such a resolution with his small 
band of Macedonians, and remembers that 
he accomplished it within thirteen years, un- 
distracted, and through the wild full intoxi- 
cation of his youth. His victories were bless- 
ings. With his endowments, his genius, his 
adorable person, his deeds, — yes, even with 
his faults, he belongs altogether to the race 
of half-mythic heroes. With him the race 
became for ever extinct There came still 
great, — very great men: but he was the last 
hero in the history. What he did for Egypt 
was exactly that which Egypt required. He 
built a city — not in the interior of the coun- 
try, such as Thebes and Memphis: but suitably 
to the time, at one of the mouths of the Nile at 
the sea, in order to facilitate the intercourse 
which had now become necessary, and to in- 
crease commerce. How rightly he judged, 
how deeply he penetrated into the future, may 
be gathered from the fact that Alexandria 
shortly became the most flourishing commer- 
cial, actively mercantile city in the world, vic- 
ing first with Borne, later with Byzantium, 
and adding to the splendour of riches and of 
power, the nobler fame of science and culture. 
The generals of Alexander divided amongst 
themselves the heritage which he had left 
them, — the world I Egypt fell to the share 
of Ptolemy, and he founded the two-and-thir- 
tieth dynasty, which ruled 284 years, and de- 
parted with the youngest Cleopatra, and the 
independence of the empire. The Ptolemies 
wished to pass for the descendants and inhe- 
ritors of the ancient Pharaohs. They fell 
into the religious customs ; they restored the 
ancient monuments which had been ruined in 
the times of the Persians; they undertook new 
and magnificent buildings, temples as well as 
structures, for the general good— the light- 
house at Alexandria being one, regarded as a 
wonder by the side of the other six of ancient 
architecture; — they established the celebrated 
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Alexandrian librar}*, afterwards bunit by Ani' 
ru;. they increased trade, which in Alexandria 
found a middle point between India and south- 
ern Europe; they encouraged agriculture and 
the sciences. The latter emerged from the 
closed temples into the public schools with the 
stores which had been put by for ages. Their 
flame burns ever more brightly in the open 
air than in the narrow coll. The neigh- 
bouring Greeks added fresh material to that 
which was already possessed; and the ancient 
priestly sciences of geometry, astronomy, and 
medicine had another impulse and a new de- 
velopment. Effypt at this time had every 
thing — but religion. Instead of it, she prac- 
tised the absurd worship of idols — performed 
by the gross part of the people from dull habit, 
— by the educated with perfect indifference. 
Polytheism had utterly lost the fructifying 
powers which, in the earliest youth of a peo- 
ple, satisfy its wants. Philosophical sects, 
whose growth always accompanies and de- 
notes the decay of Religion, had thoroughly 
undermined it without ottering any thing better 
in its place than their sophisms and dialectics. 
When they saw it tottering to the foundation, 
they endeavoured to secure it by the same 
means. Ilie last vanishing elements of Poly- 
theism with the Greeks, the Orientals, and the 
Ilomans, mixed up with their different ideas 
and tendencies of mind, were the material with 
which the Alexandrine philosophers founded 
a n\iyf school, which, like every new philoso- 
phical system, had its hour of blossom,-.-al- 
though a short one and without colour or 
fragrance. At the same time that the last 
Hasmonaer, in neighbouring Palestine^ called 
all-powerful Rome to arbitrate between them, 
the like mediation was desired by the last 
Ptolemies^ and Julius Casar placed Cleopa^ 
tra on the throne. In the wars of the second 
triumvirate she united her interest with that of 
AiUojiy, and was defeated with him in the 
battle o^Actium: one-and-thirty years before 
our era Egypt became a Roman province. 

I have made this rapid flight through thou- 
sands of past years chiefly for the sake of the 
monuments, which gain in interest when fol- 
lowed back to their founders and builders, 
and coiUKTted with historical facts, or traces 
of religious degeneration or enthusiasm. Now, 
dearest Clara, I will take a second and as 
rapid flight in order to arrive at the man 
to whom it is impossible to be indifferent 
in Egypt — at Mehemet Aii, of whom, in the 
work of dot Beg, I have found many inte- 
resting notices. As a province of the Ro- 
man empire, Egypt continued to flourish. It 
su])plied the city of the world with the corn 
it required, and was adorned by the emperors 
with useful and magnificent buildings. Under 



Domitian, and in the teeth of hb pertecutioiM, 
the Christian religion established a firm fool> 
ing, and spread with vehement rapidity. In 
the midst of sensual enjoyments and mental 
culture, mankind languished for lack of simple 
wholesome nourishment. The simple bread 
of Christianity was a heavenly food for needy 
souls, and as such was every where reoeivad 
with open arms. Egypt was especially dis» 
tinguishcd for her ardent devotion : thousands 
of anchorites settled in the rocky cavern 
about the most celebrated temples of the 
gods in the desert around Thebes. A saint of 
the Catholic church. Saint Anikony the her> 
mit, was the first of them. ThebaU encirdcd 
Egypt with a new glory. At the divlAoa 
of the Roman empire, Egypt fell to the lot 
of Byzantium^ and was in the first ranks doi^ 
ing the raging controversies which began to 
divide the Clirlstian world on the subject of 
its Faith. The Alexandrian theologians weiv 
not inferior in zeal and dialectics to their pre* 
decessors, the Alexandrian philosophers. Sand 
Athanasius was patriarch of AlexamMag tnd 
AriuSt who was condemned by him as a hers* 
tic, was a priest of the city. The consequence 
of religious schisms and persecutions was 
deadly hatred of the Egyptians against the 
Byzantines. How this hatred induced the 
people to call the Arabs into the coontrvi 
I recounted to you lately, when speaking of 
the Copts, and how this led to nothing more 
than a change of yoke. Islam now ruled over 
the humbled empire of the Pharaohs. Vice- 
gerents governed in the name of caliphs of the 
house of Omaja and Abbas, The PaHwnki 
made themselves independent, and created a 
self-dependent throne, which they surrounded 
with the same splendour of art and science, the 
same Moresque or Moorish civilisation, as at 
that time also begau to unfold their bads in 
Spain. \]ndeTSaladin(JiissitfSalaheddin)ymhQ 
in 1171 elevated his house — the Ay^bites^-^to 
supremacy, Egypt acquired a warlike renown, 
for she took Syria from the hands of the Cnn 
saders. Since that time, however, she has seen 
no happy day; for the Mameluke dynasties 
ascended the throne. Mamduks means slavcv 
and 12,000 young slaves from Georgioy JUhh 
grelia, and Circassia, were purchased by a 
foolish successor of Saladinj in order to con* 
stitute an implicitly devoted body-guard. He 
had them taught all military exercises, and in 
a very little time he boasted the ablest sol- 
diers of the East. His followers imitated his 
example. Meanwhile the Mamelukes were 
always recruited from the body from which 
they sprung, and formed a brave and formid- 
able soldiery, who learnt how to make their 
masters their slaves and footballs, and to raise 
themselves to the highest power* In the two 
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hundred and fiftieth year of their dominion, 
Egypt was the theatre of one continued an- 
archy. The Ottoman Sultan, Selim /., re* 
turning from a victorious campaign in Persia^ 
turned towards ^pjipp^ and vanquished Tuman 
Bey^ the last sultan of the Mamelukes, in the 
batUe of Jdokaiiamy 151 ?• Now came the 
Ottomans to power. And how did they ex< 
ercise it? Neglectfully, supinely, squeezing 
out tribute, and suffering the fount to dry up 
whence the tribute flowed;— this had been 
their usual course of proceeding, and Egypt 
was condemned to an especially hard fate. The 
Mamelukes were, it is true, removed from the 
throne, but their numerous and powerful fami- 
lies were saved, for theOsmanli had no means at 
hand to break them. Thus the sultan contented 
himself with sending a pasha from Constanti" 
nqple to Cairo, who resided there, made known 
the commands of his master, and received the 
tribute, whilst the actual government and ad- 
ministration of the country was in the hands 
of a ditoan, consisting of twenty-four Mame- 
luke beys. The interest of three-and-twenty 
of these was the same as that of the Grand 
Seignor: viz. to prevent the four-aud-twentieth 
from getting on the throne. Care enough was 
taken of him and tliem : but it fared badly 
with the people, who could no longer get at the 
treasures put by in the good old times. Canals 
and dams fell into decay; irrigations ceased; 
in the upper parts of the country the sand 
rolled over soil capable of culture, and which 
had been previously cultivated; unhealthy 
morasses formed in the Delta : the land suf- 
fered fearfully. Commerce was null and void, 
and trade and activity stood still. The monu- 
ments fell into decay; and what could be car- 
ried away was applied to the purposes of pri- 
vate building. The population melted away 
by millions, and drooped into dull and listless 
indolence; cities lost their inhabitants and 
became ruins; villages disappeared. The in- 
conceivable want of sagacity of the Turkish 
administration, which can sec absolutely no- 
thing in a country but the obligation to pay 
tribute, — for which a pasha is responsible, — 
is hideously apparent in this Mameluke go- 
vernment, if it bo fair to give such a name to 
this anarchical condition of things. The power 
of the Sultan naturally became weaker, and his 
importance less, the more the Sublime Porte 
descended from its warlike elevation. At 
length, in the year 1766, AH, a Mameluke bey, 
attempted, like the states of Barbary in West- 
ern Africa, to make himself independent, and 
to refuse the yearly tribute. He expelled the 
pasha, beat the Turkish army, who tried to 
overcome him, and was himself overthrown 
only by treachery. The beys afterwards found 
it safer to leave the name of supreme author- 



ity to the Grand Seignor, to receive his bid- 
ding with the greatest reverence, and never to 
fulfil it. Two of these beys, Murcul and Ibra* 
hifHy had, in fact, divided Egypt between them, 
when Boimparte in 1798 suddenly landed 
with his French army. To hurl Great Bri- 
tain from the height of her worldly power was 
the dominant idea of this man's life. He 
wished to convert the Mediterranean Sea into 
a ^* lac Frafifais" to secure a firm footing in 
Egypt, to possess Malta and Corfu, and so to 
order the trade of Europe and the East Indies. 
To elevate Egypt, since it cannot possess her, 
is to this hour the interest of France ; as it is 
the interest of England, who already possesses 
Gibraltar, Malta, and Corfu, to allow no firm 
self-dependent power, which, connecting the 
Mediterranean with the Red Sea, would open 
a new road for commerce, to intrude there. 
Bonaparte therefore, in this remarkable ex- 
pedition, had his glance directed towards a 
grander object than bare conquest, and his 
own immediate ends. On the first of July he 
landed: on the twenty-first he fought the glo- 
rious battle of the Pyramids, which frustrated 
the Mamelukes and gave him Cairo ; and ten 
days later the English fleet beat the French so 
mercilessly in the naval battle oi Aboukir, that 
all hope was gone of establishing the power of 
France in Egypt, by iih?ans, at least, of this 
expedition. After the equally unsuccessful ex- 
pedition against Syria, he returned to France; 
and the small remnant of his army, which 
stayed behind under Kleber, followed him, 
upon the murder of the latter in 1801, under 
the command of General Menou, driven forth 
by the English, who were allied to the Porte. 
It was now the question who should be the 
master of Egypt,^^i\\e Mamelukes or the 
Grand Seignor? Four thousand Albanese con- 
stituted tlie flower of the aimy which the Porte 
had sent into Egypt for this conflict. One of 
their chiefs was Mehemet Ali, who was born in 
1769, in the small town of Cavalla in Albania, 
there married, and carried on a trade in to- 
bacco, but later in life gave this up, and fol- 
lowed the fortunes of a soldier. Mohamed 
Kosrew was the name of the pasha to whom 
the war against the Mamelukes was entrusted. 
Whether it was that he was unskilful, or that 
he was unfortunate, or that Mehemet Ali had 
already commenced that scries of dexterous 
and crafty devices which every one must un- 
derstand and be prepared to practise who is 
bent upon raising himself from the lowest step 
of Fortune's ladder to the highest,— it is sufli- 
cient to know that the Albanese revolted, on 
the plea that their arrears were not paid them, 
combined with the Mamelukes, deposed the 
pasha, and held him prisoner. A second pasha, 
sent from Constantinople, was killed. The 
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Mamelukes again fell into parties under two 
beys; and during the consequent confusion 
Mehemet AH had skill enough to obtain mili- 
tary authority, and to have a proper under- 
standing with the influential class of Ulemas 
(lawyers), as well as with the Sheikhs. A 
second revolt of his Albaneso, on the same 
ground — for arrears of pay — but this time 
against the Mameluke bey Osman BardUsiy 
enabled Mehemet Alt to expel the latter from 
Cairo in 1804: and either he or his troops 
proclaimed Kurshid Pasha viceroy, who was 
then Governor o( Alexandria ; their choice 
being confirmed by the Porte. It seems that 
Mehemet AH evinced this moderation to ren- 
der himself popular in Cairo, where he invari- 
ably supported the oppressed, whether against 
Pasha or Mamelukes, and at the same time 
stepped forward as mediator in the numerous 
revolts of the soldiery, appeasing them, and 
protecting the people from their excesses. 
Kurshid Pasha endeavoured to remove the 
dangerous and powerful man, and the Porte, 
since its dominion was re-established, gave 
orders for the Albanese troops to quit E^ypi^ 
and to return to their homes. Mehemet AH 
pretended to obey, but immediately filled his 
adherents and the Sheikhs with anxiety and 
alarm; for they expected nothing but the 
bitter persecutions of (lie Mamelukes the mo- 
ment that he ceased to hold the bridle. Sol- 
diers belonging to Kurshid Pashoy who pil- 
laged Cairo, caused secret murmurs to become 
more audible, and prepared the way for out- 
break. The Sheikhs, who, from their religious 
position, might be reganled as the heads of 
the people, summoned Mehemet AH to the 
place of Kurshid Pasha, proclaimed him Vice- 
roy, and a Firman of the Porte sanctioned the 
election on the 9th of July, 1805. One party 
of the Mamelukes at once offered their ser- 
vices to Kurshid with the support of England ; 
whilst the other took part with Mehemet AH. 
His was no easy part to play. It required the 
most skilful policy to induce the Porte to 
nominate him a second time, against a bribe 
of seven million francs, and at the same time 
to prevent the population of Cairo from rising 
against himself on account of the necessary 
contributions that he exacted from them. The 
deaths of the two chiefs of the Mameluke par- 
ties following each other quickly, relieved Me^ 
hemet for the time of uneasiness and trouble ; 
whilst a party of English landed in Alexandria, 
and reckoning upon assistance from the Mame- 
lukes which they did not find, were beaten 
in an engagement, and were forced to retire. 
The Porte, desiring to put his military skill to 
the test, or wishing to avail itself of it, or ap- 
prehensive lest he should consolidate his power 
in JSffj/pty ordered the Viceroy several times 



to lead bis troops against the WaehabL This 
heresy, which had arisen in the middle of the 
previous century, proposed to restore Islam to 
its pristine simplicity, but united political re- 
forms with religious. The Wachahi had seized 
Mecca and Medina^ had subdued the whole of 
Arabia, plundered the annual pious Hadji 
caravans, plunged the entire Mahomedan 
world in sadness and terror, and were already 
beginning to carry their devastation beyond 
the confines of Arabia^ and to threaten the 
pashalic of Bagdad* At length the command 
was no longer to be evaded: the holy war 
must be begun, and Egypt stripped of her 
troops. Since the year 1808, the Mamelukes 
had been again in fermentation : one party of 
them were overcome by Mehemei Aliy the other 
had formed an alliance with him ; but he couki 
never trust them ; certainly not at a moment 
which might find him unprepared. He formed 
his determination. On the first of March, 1811, 
he invited the chiefs to a banquet in the cita- 
del of Cairo, and there had them shot down 
by his soldier}'. The provinces followed his 
example : almost all the Mamelukes were de- 
stroyed, and only a poor remnant of them with- 
.drew to Abyssinia. From Egypiy which had 
suffered so cruelly under them, they had van- 
ished for ever ; and the cares of Mehemet AHy 
as far as they were concerned, ceased. The 
war against the Wachabi he carried on for six 
years, chiefly by his sons: one campaign he 
made in person. Their heresy was not extir- 
pated, but their power was weakened, and tran- 
quillity was restored to Arabia. There had 
been a great expense of military force ; bat it 
afforded a pretext to form a regular army with 
European tactics, which he intended should 
make the foundation of his power* He made 
his first attempt with the army in 1815, and 
it failed. The Turkish and Albanian soldien, 
whom he desired to subject to European dis- 
cipline, revolted. He deferred his plan, and 
despatched the unruly troops to distant con- 
quests. In 1820 they subdued Cwrd^an and 
the kingdom ofSenaar; and with the ne- 
groes of the latter country he made another 
attempt at European discipline — in which two> 
thirds of them are said to have fallen. He at 
length wan obliged to request of the French 
government, not only on account of the army, 
but for the establishment of schools, manufac- 
tories, and water-works, men of various pro- 
fessions, — ofllicers, physicians, engineers, ma- 
chinists, — all who could aid him in the design 
of radically improving the condition of Egypt* 
That this design might rest upon one inde- 
structible basis, and not be crossed or hindetcd 
by conflicting interests and party-considera- 
tions, he had already in the year 1808 consti- 
tuted himself ground-landlord of the whole of 
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Egypt^ indemnifying the original owners either 
at once or by pensions. The Mosques and 
pious foundations which had rich possessions, 
he governed himself, leaving to them their 
houses and gardens. The possession of the soil 
was necessary to him, in order to enable him to 
complete undisturbed a system of canals and 
irrigation, from the cataracts to the sea; and to 
recover from the desert and the morass the 
earth, which in the earlier and brighter days of 
Egypt had been subject to cultivation, as the 
ruins of cities and temples plainly indicated. 
The number of canals, dikes, locks, which he 
constructed and now maintains, from the Mah- 
mudieh canal between Cairo and Alexau' 
drioj as far as the remotest points of Upper 
Egypt, is very large. He introduced the cul- 
tivation of cotton, of silk, and of oil, and in- 
vited silk manufacturers from Florence^ and 
cotton workers from Malta, to manufacture 
the goods, attempting at least to render Egypt 
independent as far as these productions were 
concerned. In Lower Egypt alone he planted 
sixteen millions of young trees of various 
kinds, amongst others forest and fruit-trees 
which were previously strangers here; whilst 
his son Ibrahim planted upwards of five mil- 
lions. At the same time he was called upon 
to support the Porte in the war with Greece, 
and he despatched Ibrahim to the Morea with 
a fleet and 16,000 men. The fleet was sunk 
in the battle of Navarino ; he constructed an- 
other. Immense sums were required for all 
these various undertakings. He had already 
concentrated the possession and administration 
of the land in such a way that his person 
formed as it were the summit of all : he now 
also monopolised the trade of every important 
production, of cotton, rice, sugar, indigo, and 
other matters. The Government only has the 
right to purchase such commodities from the 
Fellah. And these monopolies, together with 
the severe imposts, enabled the Viceroy to meet 
the enormous expenditure required for his 
army, public institutions, works, improvements, 
and designs. Meanwhile the Porte, — who at 
the time of the Greek war promised Mehemet 
AH, in return for his services, and as an indem- 
nity for his expenses and losses, the Pashalic 
of Syria with the usual conditions, — refused 
to keep her word, and ceded to him only the 
island of Candia, Mehemet despatched accord- 
ingly in 1831 an army into Syria, which Ibra^ 
him Pasha commanded, and the battles o^ Horns 
and Koniah, in which Arabians and Turks 
for the first time were opposed under Euro- 
pean discipline, were so unfortunate for Sultan 
Mahmoud, that he was obliged to call in the 
intervention of Russia, to put a stop to the 
further advances oi Mehemet. The latter only 
desired Syria under the old conditions, and it 
27 



was made over to him in May 1833. There 
was now wanting only the key-stone of the 
building to complete it, and to give it perma- 
nence. To place it was the last aim of Me^ 
Jiemet Ali, — he must have Independence of 
the kingdom which he had founded, and se- 
cure its inheritance to his family. The war 
broke out again in 1839, and the battle of 
Nisib, as well as the desertion of the Turkish 
fleet, and Sultan Mahmoud's death, appeared 
to give still further promises of victory to Me' 
hemet Ali. But the great European powers, 
with the exception of France, as their difier- 
ent interests urged them, took the Porte under 
their protection, and the capture of Saint Jean 
d'Acre by Admiral Stopford utterly broke 
the power of Mehemet Ali in Syria. Ibrahim 
Pasha, who acted for his father as Governor 
there, was obliged to quit the country, and 
Mehemet Ali to confine himself to Egypt, and 
to renounce his claim to independence. At 
the present moment he is hereditary Pasha of 
Egypt. 

I am far from regarding this man, dear 
Clara, as an apostle of civilisation, according 
to European notions; and I am also as per- 
fectly convinced that such a one cannot ap- 
pear in the East for the next thousand years. 
Life in the East (manners, customs, habits), 
with little modification, still agrees with an- 
cient tradition, follows the ancient track, has 
been moulded once for all: and hence the 
ideas of government, of power, dominion, and 
the boundlessness of rulers, are ancient like- 
wise. What is called political freedom in a 
European State the Oriental does not know, 
has never known : he neither understands nor 
desires it. He asks for personal freedom only. 
With that a State may lapse into anarchy, 
whilst the individual still finds scope for his 
faculties and energies. It was never otherwise 
in the East. From the oldest times anarchy 
has prevailed, restrained and subdued by des- 
pots, whether Shahs of Persia, Arabian Ca- 
liphs, or Turkish Grand Seignors. Mehemet 
Ali has done the same, and hit upon the mea- 
sures which, under existing circumstances, were 
necessary. The people are intelligent, but so 
indolent, so negligent, that without some con- 
tinual spur from without, they will do nothing, 
— at least nothing perseveringly, and beyond 
the exigencies of the present. Mehemet Ali has 
all the rigid severity and inexorable austerity 
of a despot, who is bent upon the civilisation 
of a barbarous people, and upon maintaining 
them in order. A savage tyrant, wicked from 
caprice, and cruel for sport, he certainly is not. 
Love of mankind, in our sense, according to 
the expression of Henry IV., with the bird in the 
hand, he does not understand, neither does he 
blindly suck away the marrow of country and 
I e e 
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people in order to enrich himself. What he 
has done in the improvement and fostering of 
the country, future generations will profit by. 
To have rescued it from the reckless barbarity 
to which, for the space of six hundred years, 
Mamelukes and Turks consigned it ; to have 
given himself trouble, and to have sought the 
means to develop its resources, — surely this is 
not so criminal as it is reported to be in Eu- 
rope, Europe has another religion, another 
civilisation, another past. This should be re- 
membered when we attempt to judge Mehe* 
met All according to the European standard. 
And has not Europe^ too, her men to exhibit, 
who have shewn no tender heart, and extended 
no soft hand to the people of their times ; and 
yet, by their mode of procedure, brought them 
sensibly forwards ? Have we not had Charles 
the Great, Pe/er the Great, and Napoleon? I do 
not compare Mehemet A li with any one of them; 
I assert only, that contemporaries often call thai 
tyranny which posterity regards as greatness. 
Blunders he may commit, but he has accom- 
plished something too. In Syria, wherever I 
saw a tree planted, a road made, a bridge built, 
an aqueduct erected, — wherever the marks of 
a careful regulating hand made themselves 
visible (marks, alas ! now rapidly disappear- 
ing again), — and I asked who was the author 
of them, I never received any but the one 
answer, — " the great Pasha /" These are not 
the doings of a man only intent upon filling 
his purse. Dominion he is naturally inclined 
to keep, for himself and his family. He has 
created JEgypt as it exists. It will long and 
greatly need a skilful hand, and a firm mind, 
to maintain it in its present direction. Why 
should he not make every effort to keep an in- 
dependent place ? The many wars, for which 
he organised an entirely new army upon Eu- 
ropean principles, and constructed a fleet, gave 
rise to enormous expenses, and the expenses 
to an oppression of the people. The imposts 
seem to me monstrous for so poor a people ; 
and the accountability of a whole village for 
the payment of them (so that the industrious, 
instead of being able to save for themselves, 
must work for the idle) is, on the face of it, 
a barbarous regulation, and ill adapted to in- 
crease the readiness for labour, an alacrity of 
which the idle Arabian stands but too much in 
need. When once all the country capable of 
cultivation shall be wrung from the desert, 
and permanently protected against it, by a 
complete system of irrigation, — when more 
fortunately placed rulers can afford to attend 
more to improving the still imperfect condi- 
tion of the country, and less to defending 
themselves against hostile pressure, and poli- 
tical chicanery, — ^then it will be allowed, that 
old Mehemet AH laid the foundation for all 



these possibilities* One thing aeenu doubt- 
ful. It is his throwing himself so entirely 
into the arms of the French for counsel and 
action in all his undertakings. I do not knov 
whether they are of any use, when, as here, 
the matter in hand is to cultivate men from 
the lowest point upwards. In the different 
schools, for instance, which they have esta- 
blished, and in which they are teachers, how 
is instruction administered? You will never 
guess t In the French language, and through 
an interpreter. This seems to me perfect non- 
sense. Can there be nerve and life in instme- 
tion, and between teacher and pupil the ne- 
cessary mutual incentive, when they conmm- 
nicate in different languages; those languages, 
too, being Eastern and Western? Upon the 
other hand, the French are the only people 
who are well disposed towards him. I could 
not help thinking of my poor Italian and Span- 
ish monks, who all understand Arabic, and 
teach little children to read. 

Be kind enough, dear Clara, not to say that 
I too am for Mehemet AH : I am neither for 
him nor against him; but perfectly neutral 
I see and hear, with an unprejudiced eye and 
ear, all that can be set up to his praise, as wdl 
as to his reproach, and I tell you of it. It is 
impossible to speak with the diplomatic agents 
in the East concerning him ; for the greater 
number of them, since the great powers have 
pronounced sentence against him, discourse of 
him in such officially stereotyped phraseology, 
that I can hardly resist the thought that it is 
so laid down in their instructions. A princi- 
pal charge against him is, that he depopulates 
the country. England carries her scandalous 
opium-trade into China, poisoning the present 
generation and the germs of the next ; and 
who hinders her? who disturbs her? who 
takes part with the Chinese against her? No- 
body; for nobody dare take up the cudgeb 
against all-powerful England. How comical 
is this mighty philanthropy for the unhs^py 
Arabs: as if in Turkey the population did 
not from year to year most sensibly decrease! 
Oh, hypocrisy I hypocrisy I 



LETTER XLVIII. 

FROM THE NILE TO MT MOTHER. 

Astuan — The Granite -quarriei of Syene — Metsid — 
PhiUe — Bidtcha — Elephantiiuu 

Atsuan, Saturday, January 13, 1844. 
Upon the NUe. 

To-morrow to Nubia, dear mamma. I must 
once in my life be between the tropics, in or- 
der to see the actual state of things in the 
tropical zone, of which we know noUiing but 
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what our hot-houses are pleased to shew us. 
In ancient times— 'that is to say, 2700 years 
before our era — Assuan lay below the Tropic 
of Cancer ; but since the obliquity of the eclip- 
tic gradually diminishes, it has since that 
time drawn nearer to the equator; and Assuan 
has lost its old position, as well as its ancient 
name; for it was at that time called Syene, 
How the astronomers and historians of this 
world manage together, I cannot understand. 
The former calculate with the greatest cool- 
ness millions of years for the course of their 
stars, because the system of the World seems 
to them arranged for these luminous bodies ; 
whilst the latter, who lay claim to it for man- 
kind and their actions, are perfectly satisfied 
with some thousand years, because beyond 
them they fall into a chaos of uncertainty. 
Well, no matter. With the old tropic, dear 
mamma, I cannot content myself; and since 
we have found a bark in the small haven of 
Mkssidy above the first cataracts, to-morrow 
we shall quit it, and proceed towards Wculi 
Haifa to the new one. When your own bark 
is not too large, and if you intend to make 
your way through the cataracts, you retain it, 
and simply take on board another crew, well 
acquainted with the dangers and currents of 
the upper river. My bark, however, is a per- 
fect whale, and I have no idea of navigating 
the cataracts. It is all very well for men, who 
can swim, and can save themselves in case of 
accident. I must either rely upon others or 
be drowned in the Nile ; and I have not the 
slightest wish to do either. You will gather 
from this that the cataracts here are very dif- 
ferent to the cataracts of the Rhine. The 
river does not fall down a precipitous abyss, 
but drops rapidly over amongst and through 
cliffs and crags. We arrived here yesterday 
afternoon, having left Fostat on the 19th of 
December, and remained in Teniyria for four- 
and-twenty hours — thus taking a considerable 
time for a distance of 105 German miles. In 
Europe such slowness would have driven me to 
despair : here the voyage is accounted a very 
favourable one. If we had had contrary winds, 
it would have lasted a week or a fortnight 
longer. The wind was always in our favour, 
and very seldom dropped entirely. When it 
did drop, I must acknowledge that the endless, 
tiresome towing on the bank, and the thrust- 
ing of stakes against the numerous sand-banks, 
did not very much accelerate our progress. 
With a favourable wind, in full sail, and un- 
der a positive bellowing of joy on the part of 
the crew, we at length reached Assuan, which 
is very picturesquely situated upon the high 
eastern bank, — that is to say, the present city, 
— very advantageously concealed behind palm- 
trees; and the old Arabian city, utterly in 



ruins, lying upon the fragments of the Roman 
(as this perhaps upon the Egyptian, the most 
ancient of all), on a high and rugged hill near 
the river. The unburn t tiles, with which the 
Arabs built, and still build, form curious 
ruinous designs — not common rubbish*heaps, 
such as are made from burnt tiles and stones, 
but solitary, disrupted, and prominently-stand- 
ing crags. The walls look as if clawed to 
pieces by giant hands, or themselves like fixed 
grey claws, menacing upwards. In the dis- 
tance, with the transparent back-ground of a 
beautifully tinted sky, they have a good ap- 
pearance. Seen near, the material is too pal- 
try ; for in this respect you are spoiled in the 
East, not by what you see of the present, but 
by what remains of the past Not far from 
Assuan are the Granite-quarries, which pro- 
duce the magnificent red granite that in anti- 
quity was so much valued, and received from 
its home the name of Syenite ; and upon the 
small island of JSidscka, opposite Philte^ is 
found the ten times more beautiful rose^gra- 
nite, a gateway of which in Elephantina is 
still distinguished as a relic of departed mag- 
nificence. The last-named island is opposite 
to Assuan, on this side of the cataracts ; the 
two others lie on the other side of them, 
about a league up the stream. In the midst 
of them the Nile whirls and curls itself. We 
yesterday inspected Assuan, in which there is 
nothing worth looking at but its site. Early 
this morning we rode to Messid, and crossed 
over from thence to the islands of Philoi and 
Bidscka, and afterwards to the left bank of 
the Nik, where one obtains a splendid view of 
the fall. The road hence to Messid passes 
through a fearful desert — through blinding, 
drizzling sand, whkch is spread like a silent 
dead sea, and in which there lie granite blocks, 
now in huge masses, now in shattered clumps, 
like silent dead islands. The Arabian and 
Libyan mountains, which have taken the Nile 
between them, and conducted it as far as this, 
are of limestone ; but those which separate 
Egypt from Nubia, and here divide those two 
chains, together with the Nile, are granite 
mixed with limestone; and the difiiculty which 
the water must have found, in the original 
chaotic formations of the country, to force its 
way over this partition, has no doubt split and 
thundered to pieces the granite, and scattered 
far away upon the soil this sediment of sand. 
It was thus I explained to myself what I saw. 
Oh, what a wilderness I Not a tree, not a 
bush, not one small miserable blade of grass, 
not a particle of moss upon the immense stone 
masses. A brisk wind tore up the hot sand, 
which was driven up in whirlwinds, and fell 
like powder upon us, covering our clothes and 
hair, and closing up our eyes. The Nile re- 




maincd on our right, and at some distance 
from us. Its windings are cut off when one 
leaves it, and goes across country. Upon the 
left are the Granite - quarries, which are an- 
nounced by the single blocks. There lies 
there still a magnificent obelisk, completely 
cut out, ready for its destination. But no tem- 
ple waits for it. It will one day perhaps mi- 
grate to the land of the west, and help to adorn 
some spot there with empty show — to Englandy 
it may be, or to Paris — I know not ; but this 
I know, — an obelisk has nothing in common 
with our architecture ; and therefore that in 
Paris made no effect upon me. In Romey if 
you please : she is the lawful inheritrix of all 
that was great in antiquity, and is herself grand 
enough to adopt the most foreign creations, 
and to stamp upon it Her own impress. 

At Messid one is again at the Nile. A large 
sycamore and some palms refresh the eye. 
Naked swarthy children with monkey-move- 
ments sprang about us in herds, and screamed 
with stunning voices — bakschischy with an 
addition which, with their pronunciation, I 
could not at first make out. They meant to 
say, ^'iTtait^are niente" thus giving me to un- 
derstand that the Italian language has pene- 
trated as far as Nubia. A fearfully deformed 
boy is the only cripple that I have seen as yet 
in Egypt; on the other hand, there are in 
Cairo more people with something defective 
in the eyes than in all the cities of the world 
together. In the streets you may be certain 
that every third man you meet has but one 
eye, to say nothing of those who have diseases 
of the eye, and who go about with shades 
and bandages. Terrible ophthalmia causes 
this devastation. In Upper Egypt it is not 
known. There the climatg generally is much 
more healthy, so that even the plague finds 
fewer victims there, whilst in Nubia it never 
appears. These children were joined by crowds 
of men, who likewise cried bakschischy just as 
one of us says '*good morning;" and at length 
there came women, not begging, but inquisi- 
tive, and hence still more importunate; they 
were frightful creatures, with blue painted lips, 
one nostril bored through and carrying a white 
metal ring or nail, and neck, bosom, and arms 
covered with strings of coloured glass-beads 
and rings. We could not keep them off, al- 
though they wished to do us neither good nor 
harm. Such are the people here; like their 
cattle, their camels, and asses, without bridle 
or rein, not to be guided, but simply to be 
driven. Messid is the harbour for every thing 
that goes to Wadi Haifa, and afterwards with 
caravans further into the mienov o^ Africa: for 
men as well as for wares. Assuariy on the other 
hand, is the harbour for all that comes from 
thence, on its way to Cairo. The cataracts are 



a great hindrance to tradiDg-vessels, for it is 
too expensive and too unsafe to fxansport ves- 
sels through them. Goods sent by water from , 
Wadi Haifa to Cairo must be unloaded in 
Messid and again shipped in Assuasiy after 
camels have conveyed them from one harbour 
to another. Gold-dust, elephants' -teeth, and 
ostrich-feathers are the principal arUcles of 
commerce from the interior oi Africa: so we 
are informed by a French merchant who b 
established in AssuaUy and who has just re- 
turned from Dongoia with a caravan of six- 
and-forty camels (all his own), whither he had 
carried European wares of every possible kind, 
— stuffs, implements, glass, and bronzes. The 
black slaves are another and important article 
of merchandise. Camels in these coantries 
are invaluable beasts; without them merchants 
and travellers could not stir. I acknowledge 
their merits, but I am heartily glad that I have 
no longer occasion to avail myself of them. 
Here, as in Messidy they lie in large numbers 
on the banks of the river, with bales of goods 
about them, close to the tents or huts of palm^ 
leaves in which the owners or the drivers live^ 
until arrangements are made for the further 
journey. What genuine oriental pictures I The 
merchants sitting with their pipes under palm- 
trees, the extended camels, the bales of goods 
with spices and other fine things; down by 
the shore, the vessels with their long sail-yards; 
and then the Nile^ with the black rocky masses 
of ElepharUinoy Baby and Phikef Or there 
advances, perhaps, a caravan of slim swarthy 
Nubians, whose deep-red turbans and white 
shawls, thrown round the head and shoulder, 
very well become them. They have sharp de- 
cided features, beards, and fine figures, and 
must on no account be confounded with the 
hideous, beardless, spindle-shanked, withered 
negroes, although they are no longer Arabs, but 
of the race of Berbers: women are with them, 
painted in variegated colours like carpets, and 
children, the smallest of whom, naked and lying 
on the belly, are tied to the camel's back. 

The heterogeneous figures rendered the bar- 
ren rigid neighbourhood somewhat gay and 
very suitable: for they look hard and austere 
even under the best circumstances. Taking to 
your boat, and passing between the blackish 
granite cliffs which encompass and shoot 
through the NiUy and of which one is called, 
on account of its form, Hctby '< the Gate," you 
suddenly arrive, by a turn, at the island of 
Ph'dcBy which rises from the dark confusion, 
light, clear, and beautiful, in spite of the deso- 
lation that surrounds it, and to which it has 
itself partly been subjected. Rubbish covers 
its soil, which formerly was destined to bear 
nothing but temples. A wall ascends from the 
Nilcy and protected the consecrated islet from 
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the destructive force of the waters. It is still 
standing in many places : in others, the rugged 
declivity is covered with beans in bloom, a 
favourite field-produce of the people here. 
Palms pensively waved their heads over the 
noble ruins. In other respects, the island has 
been exempt from the ravages of man, and 
from the melancholy visitations of sand; and 
hence its temples are, comparatively speak- 
ing, in excellent preservation, whilst upon the 
sister islands of Bidscha and Elephantina 
there are to be found at the present day only 
desert ruins and meagre remains of earlier 
monuments. PAtT^, with its double pair of 
entrances, with the long columnar porticoes, 
with the various temple-halls, which at first 
are free and open, but the nearer you ap- 
proach the interior, the holy of holies, be- 
come darker and more secret — Phike could 
witness, even now, if the rubbish were re- 
moved, some portions completed, and the 
magnificent ascent from the Nile by the 
obelisk restored, the celebration of the mys- 
teries of the great goddess to whom the tem- 
ple was dedicated. It is still, in the midst 
of its devastation, distinguished by such so- 
lemn majesty, so pensive a repose, its archi- 
tecture is of so solemn and sublime a cha- 
racter, that its figures of gods, with sparrow- 
hawk heads and horns of cows, appeared to 
me, in connexion with them, like the feverish 
and sickly dreams of a great and mighty spi- 
rit. The figures are precisely those ugly and 
ungainly forms which we have seen in mu- 
seums, and been accustomed to call Egyf^auy 
whilst we have no notion of the architecture, 
and can have none. This does not flatter the 
eye: it does not please it: but it is, neverthe- 
less, so imposing, that at its side every other 
style of architecture would look certainly 
small, and perhaps paltry. It is grandiose 
even in this world of rock — nay, doubly so; 
for its masses are so mighty, that it seems as if 
the hand of Nature had placed them there: but 
with such harmony are they ordered and ar- 
ranged, that the intellect of man, in directing 
her, has accomplished one of its greatest tri- 
umphs. The island of PhiUsy encompassed by 
the iVt/e, Is a costly relic from the great period 
of the rule of the Ptolemies in Egypt 

Upon Bidscha are still standing a few co- 
lumns, in the midst of which some families 
have crept with their habitations of swallows'- 
nests: and a statue of granite is there, without 
a head. Goats are wandering about, seeking a 
sparing nourishment. Upon the declivity of 
the bank, which the Nile has fertilised, there 
lay, as it were, a green chaplet of lupine and 
bean-fields, blooming and odorous. The beans 
bore the sweetest flowers of shaded violet. 
They are also spread over the banks near the 



cataracts. Then immediately sand and rock 
begin again. 

Upon Elephantina there are a few villages, 
palm- woods, and rather large fields: but of the 
temples, which it is said to have retained as 
late as forty years since, there is nothing left 
but endless rubbish, some stone-work upon the 
steepest and highest declivity of the bank, a 
sitting granite statue very much injured in 
the head, and a gate of rose-granite, as beau- 
tiful as though Aurora every morning passed 
through it into the world, imparting to it a 
breath of her own splendour. Barracks and a 
country-house of the Pasha have been built 
out of the ancient freestones. 



LETTER XLIX. 

FROM THE NILE TO MY BROTHER. 

The Voyage of the Nile from the Great Cataracts to 

Cairo. 

Wadi Haifa, Monday , January 22, 1844. 

Upon the Nile, 

Few Europeans, my dear brother, receive let- 
ters from their sisters dated from Wcuii Halfay 
or Haifa (in the latter case it must be pro- 
nounced Halfu). You shall be one of the pri- 
vileged. I am now within the tropics, near the 
second — the great — cataract of the iVifc, and 
on the southern frontier of Nubia, All this I 
know. But what countries and what people 
are my neighbours, that do I know but very 
indistinctly ; for I have no map, no book, no- 
thing with me at all that refers to Nubia : and 
therefore, respecting neighbourhood and neigh- 
bours, I can tell you only that eighteen days' 
journey on a camel would take me to jDonffola^ 
and eighteen more to Sennaar, and that Cor- 
dovan and Darfur are at still greater distances. 
In this country they reckon by camel-marches, 
and amongst savages one adopts half-savage 
customs. These countries are the dominions 
of the blacks. Darfur is now subjugated by 
Mehemet AH ; and Achmed PcLsha last autumn 
made an attempt at independence there, and 
died. Cordovan and Sennaar have been also 
conquered, and Mehemet Ali possesses these 
countries as feofl* from the Sublime Porte. It 
must be immensely difficult to exercise any 
kind of rule over a savage people at such a 
distance, and with so great a difficulty of com- 
munication. Troops, ammunition, every thing 
necessary for an army must pass through the 
desert. Being desirous to make you acquainted 
with the country and place in which I find 
myself at the present moment, I mention these 
black neighbours of mine, with whom, how- 
ever, I have not had the slightest intercourse, 
since they all live on the other side of the 
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desert The Nubians are not negroes, and are 
much better looking: but the Nubian women 
vie with the negresses in hideousness, and seem 
positively created to inspire one with horror 
for the fair sex in Africa, They braid the 
hair — I should say once in their lives — in 
ten thousand small plaits, which they now and 
then, on their becoming very rough, pomatum 
with butter, which I can assure you is not so 
fragrant as our pomades and oils. These braids 
stick up one against another: add to them the 
blue-dyed lips, the gaping mouth,' the large 
white teeth, the rolling eyes, and you have the 
ape complete. Yet let a man look upon one 
of these ladies, and she will cruelly draw her 
veil before her face, in order to conceal her 
beauty, or perhaps not to make her husband 
jealous. It is most disagreeable to be sur- 
rounded by such ugly women, and hence I 
cannot help complaining of them. In other 
respects I have nothing to complain of. We 
arrived here yesterday morning, safe and un- 
injured, and shortly afterwards & visit from the 
governor was announced, but not received. I 
do not understand talking through an inter- 
preter. This sounds absurd; but I assure you, 
I can keep up a long discourse with my fingers 
more easily than I can say three words in this 
manner. The Arab has no difficulty. He 
fills up the intervals that take place, in this 
hither-and-thither mode of keeping up a con- 
versation, with deep pulls at his darling pipe, 
and waits with patience. In Keener the Aus- 
trian consular agent favoured us with a visit, 
and there I suffered martyrdom. The visit of 
the governor, besides, is to be regarded only as 
a civility: and it is commendable on the part 
of the government to provide authorities, in 
these wild regions, to attend to the casual 
annoyances, complaints, and wishes of trarel- 
lers. Wadi Haifa is a long narrow palm- 
wood, on the right bank of theiVti^, in which, 
here and there, scattered houses are situated. 
That of the governor lies amidst the thickest 
of the trees, and consists, like all the rest, of a 
square of clay-walls, which surround the inner 
court. A little white-washed balcony, with 
two windows over the entrance-door, especially 
distinguish it; for windows are rare in this 
country, where people live in the open air, or 
at least with open doors, and consequently 
have light and air in abundance. For the 
natives this may be comfortable enough : not 
so for foreigners. At the present moment, for 
instance, with a suddenly recurring cutting 
north wind, the windowless boat is in the 
higliest degree imcomfortablc. It has only 
small wooden sashes, with the due cracks and 
gaping crevices; so that it is impossible to pro- 
tect yourself against the wind, unless you shut 
jrourseU up as in a box; and even then a| 



draught is always whistling through: this boat 
18 in other respects arranged like that which 
we have left in Assuany but it is mach smaller 
and lighter. It is meanly built, not painted, 
and consequently swarming with Termtn : la- 
mentably rigged, every rope knotted, and with- 
out an anchor. Nevertheless, here we have 
arrived in safety. We have paid for the entire 
journey 1200 piastres, which may be consi- 
dered a large sum, as it usually occupies from 
fourteen to eighteen days, and the crew oon« 
sists of ten persons only. Tables, chairs, and 
sofa-cushions we were, besides, obliged to 
bring with us from our other boat. The owner 
pays the rets for the whole passage not more 
than thirty piastres, and to each milor fifteen. 
Should it last fifteen days the sailor has earned 
just two silver groschen per diem. The daily 
wages of the fellah are not higher. 

Thus, dear brother, you see that I have a 
fleet and 80 men in my service. There is no- 
thing like a journey in the East for giving 
small people an air of great importance. Early 
this morning we fode to the cataracts. We 
wished in the afternoon to commence the re- 
turn-journey, but were able to get only to the 
left bank, where at least we lay nnder the 
wind. The hurricane from the north is ex- 
actly against us, and not to be fought against 
by our eight oars, which, in order to work 
better, rest against a kind of elbow-pieee, 
which stands out horizontally from the gun- 
wale. Thus am I upon a river upon which 
the passage down stream has as many diffi- 
culties as the passage up stream. As I have 
navigated it from Cairo as far as the great 
cataracts, I will say a few words respecting 
the country which— -4n a tolerably straight di- 
rection, if, indeed, with interminable windings 
— I have passed through, — a country lying 
between the SOth and 22d degrees of latitude. 
I will begin, however, not below at CkUroy bat 
here above ; because I can then go with the 
stream, and also have its right fcAnk on my 
right hand : besides, it is better to begin with 
chaos and end with order, than vice verwd; 
and chaos I have beheld this morning. 

We crossed over to the left bank, where a 
narrow edge of bean -field and a few small 
huts form a miserable settlement ; and then 
rode away from the river obliquely through 
the country, in order to cut off the large curve 
which it makes of about a league and a half 
just above Wadi Haifa. The country means 
here, the desert; and this is so constituted 
that from its yellow sand there rise dark blocks 
of limestone. All around there b not the 
slightest trace of vegetation. Carcasses of 
camels, in all stages of decomposition, denote 
the high-road to Dongola for caravans. A 
boundless plain stretches itself undtslvrbed ; 
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the undulations of the uneven sandy soil, the 
blocks of rock, the mountain or rocky points 
which mount in the horizon— -Heaven knows 
at what distance— do not make the slightest 
difference : it seemed as if one could see into 
the very heart of Africa. At length the Nile 
was again approached. The masses of rock 
were closer together ; we descended, climbed 
a nigged cliff, and thence obtained a view of 
the great cataracts. How shall I attempt to 
sketch you them I In the first place, it is 
necessary that you should dismiss from your 
mind the usual notions of a water-fall, and 
that you should think as little of the pretty 
little cascades at Tivoli, Imagine rather 
that you stand upon a crag, and that thou- 
sands of similar crags, now lofty, now low, 
here a block and there a rock, are strewn 
southwards, like black islands in a sea of sand, 
as far as the horizon. But it is not sand that 
surrounds them, but water — a broad, shapeless 
expanse of water, irregular, and without banks, 
which wildly and impetuously, just as it can, 
makes its way, presses and roars around them, 
and for a league downwards dasKes in the 
same restless and uneasy manner. Near Wadi 
Haifa the island blocks, and with them of 
course the hindrance, cease : the waters col- 
lect and form the river in its defined bed. At 
the cataracts I did not suppose myself to be 
looking at a river, or at a lake ; for there was 
no sheet of water there; but rather upon a 
waste of water, coming one knows not whence, 
going one knows not whither ; which in the 
enormous plain is directed from south to north 
only by a trifling sinking of the soil, and which 
eastward and westward is as it were over- 
powered by the desert, and prevented from 
flowing in. But nothing is well defined here, 
clothed, and coloured. The grey uniformity 
of chaos prevails, and its gloomy confusion. 
The yellow sand, the clay-coloured water, the 
black stone, stir and move amongst one ano- 
ther; for the masses have not yet properly 
separated and taken their several places. So 
it has been, since the earth has had its present 
form ; and so it will continue to be, so long 
as it retains it Man has no power over na- 
ture such as this. These waters can he not 
guide and regulate ; these deserts of rock and 
drizzling sand can he not master. It is the 
saddest and most indomitable wilderness upon 
which the eye can rest — awfully inflexible, 
yet without the wild frigid sublimity of a 
desert in lofty mountain districts. It is too 
shapeless, too chaotic to be sublime. In moun- 
tains you behold the first step from chaos, and 
they are sublime because they have overcome 
something tremendous. Here nothing is over- 
come, but every thing is in unquiet formenta- 
tion ; and since the frame of the picture is 



so extended, so comprehensive, and so large, 
whilst the picture itself is far from being ma- 
jestic, I felt oppressed and grieved as I gazed 
from the crag of rock above, down into the 
grey wilderness. To add to the disagreeable 
impression, the hurricane raged and swept 
over the sand, whirling it up into thick clouds ; 
the sun was as hot as ever, but veiled by 
clouds, vapours, and decomposed sand, — I 
know not what to call it The usual light- 
blue sky was colourless. I was not particu- 
larly pleased within the tropics. The water 
has hurled sand hither and thither upon the 
stony islands, and moistened it; whilst the wind 
from some remote and happier spot has borne 
to them a few seeds, which have become 
shrubs and petty trees, — acacias and tamar- 
isks, as they seem to me ; these create green 
spots, small needy oases amidst the eddying 
waters and the unbending rocks : but they do 
not appear to delight in their homes : else they 
would surely have grown larger, for no one 
interferes with their growth and prosperity. 
What stands amongst the cataracts is safe from 
the hand of man. Travelleis rarely come hi- 
ther: the few names engraven upon this rocky 
crag bear witness to the fact It has never 
borne the name of a woman until now : mine 
is the first. English women may nevertheless 
have visited the spot: certainly not a German. 
The greater number of travellers who visit 
Nubia in order to see the temples, turn back 
at that of Abusambul, a day's journey from 
Wadi Haifa ; and a small number only ad- 
vance as far as the great cataracts. They are 
certainly not charming, but very remarkable. 
I have never seen any thing any where to be 
compared with this — what shall I call it, land- 
scape ? scenery ? And the small cataracts of 
Asman are but their varied repetition. At 
Kartoum in Sennaar^ the Nile^ which is 
there called the white river^ takes up the blue 
river; and further downwards another, which 
is called Artuboras; but after that no more — 
not the most trifling streamlet, not the small- 
est rivulet, up to its mouths; hence it is in- 
conceivable to me how it later becomes so 
broad that in many places it looks like a 
lake. Beyond the yearly increase of the wa- 
ters, which cause the rise and fall, it receives 
no accession ; and yet there is evidence of 
supply. Wonderful stream I whose whole ex- 
istence, from its unknown origin, as it is pre- 
tended, from the mountains of the moon, is so 
full of mystery. On this account alone she is 
interesting, and is graced with an especial 
charm, although beauty cannot be conceded 
her : she is too monotonous for that. Beauty 
is the Shine's, who receives into her bosom 
so many different streams. There at her side 
ascend ranges of hills ; there valleys spread — 
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there deep hollows form — there magnificent 
plains extend, conducting towards her the 
Neckavy the Main, the Lakn, the Nahej and 
the MoseL All have their peculiar and cha- 
racteristic territory, and where they join that 
of the Rhine^ they mingle in its beauty, and 
save it from uniformity. In this respect, the 
Rhine appears to me like a woman who has 
excited and felt mighty passions, and by them 
has been endowed with a charm which cannot 
be resisted. The Nile is a nun, in perfect se- 
clusion, lonely from beginning to end — equa- 
ble, tranquil ; and in this tranquillity preserv- 
ing her secrets. Accordingly as monotony 
acts upon persons will they be dbposed to 
exclaim, " Heaven I how tedious is the Nile /" 
or '< Ah I how calm, how quiet, and how peace- 
ful is this river I" I hope you know me well 
enough to believe that I have uttered both 
exclamations. However, I must do myself 
the justice to say, that the first has occurred 
only when I have been excessively fatigued 
by the terrible slowness of the journey whilst 
we were towing, or when moving among shal- 
lows and sand-banks. Had I taken but a fort- 
night, instead of five weeks, to reach WadiHcU" 
fuy I should probably never have said it, but 
have resigned myself unreservedly to the chann 
which is practised upon one by the large, ex- 
tended, quiet lines o^ Egypt s landscapes, as 
well as by its architecture. The evenings 
upon the Nile — the storms, of course, ex- 
cepted, which in these regions represent our 
northern snow-drifts — are the finest that I 
have ever experienced. By day it is so hot, 
and the burning rays of the sun are reflected 
so keenly upon the water, upon the sand of the 
desert, and the chalk mountains, that one docs 
not willingly leave the cabin. Towards even- 
ing you may step forth, lie for an hour or two 
upon the wide sofa, and breathe the soft, light, 
fresh air. The sun sinks below the Libyan 
mountains, which, dark-blue in colour, lie like 
enamel in the shade; whilst the rays of light 
play upon the mountains of Arabia as upon 
a prism, and dress them out in the hues of 
flowers, butterflies, and precious stones. Some 
masses lie there like large flaming roses; 
others far-stretched, like chains of amethysts 
set in gold. The still waters faithfully reflect 
the beauteous images, slightly enveloped by 
the lightest veil of gauze. The odour of 
spring is in the atmosphere. Fields of rape- 
seed, beans, lupines, vetches, and cotton, stand 
in full bloom ; wheat and barley arc as long 
as your arm. Bushes of acacia, interwoven 
with lilac-coloured and blue creepers, and 
other shrubs which are new to mo, surround 
the water-wheels, called sakiehy which unin- 
terruptedly water the fields, — or grow of their 
own accord on the bank where there is no 
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cultivation. I know not what to call this un- 
defined, refreshing, and balsamic odour, if not 
the breath of spring : our woods and fields 
breathe it forth ; but it is in the month of June, 
the most beautiful season of our year. Wild 
pigeons rock themselves upon the branches of 
the palm, or sweetly sport and coo, like joyous 
maidens, from the thicket. Water-birds, some 
white as marble, others black as ravens, con- 
gregate on the sand -banks and chirrup, or 
shrilly give forth their monotonous evening 
song, learnt from the uniform beating of the 
waters in the midst of which they live. Nov 
a large heron flies across the whole width of 
the river, and now a pelican, with hea\'y flap- 
ping wings, dives into it for prey. Has the 
sun departed, and the evening sky ceased to 
bum ? there comes at times from the south a 
second twilight glow, darker and less glaring 
than the first, and painting once more with 
rosv red the mountains which had assumed 
their evening pallidness. And in the mean 
time the earliest stars have ascended : celestial 
Vefius the evening star, most beautiful of all, 
the sun of the nocturnal sky ; the bold hunter 
OrioHf who marches slowly up the Arabian 
mountains ; later, Canopus, in the far south- 
east, never seen by us at home — never, as I 
believe, beheld in Europe. And then one pro- 
ceeds as between two heavens. The sUver 
band of the Nile is transformed into a dusky 
firmament, full of softly glittering stars ; whilst 
those above are large and peaceful, like the 
gracious and beneficent orbs of heavenly spi- 
rits — not continually glimmering, as though 
they trembled and shook with cold, as during 
our long winter nights, when they shine so 
brightly. They have no cause to feel cold 
here, for our July evenings are scarcely 
warmer than those of January in Upper j^^j^ 
and Nubia. Upon the banks there b much 
life and animation. Fires are blazing in the 
villages, and the site of the hearth is before 
the door. The herds of sheep and goats come 
bleating home ; dogs bark, donkeys bray, chil- 
dren shout, and the sakieh turn with a jarring 
noise. At the Schaduff the men are singing 
in measured time, whilst they fill their buck- 
ets at the NiUy and empty them into the cha- 
ncls which carry the water further. The song 
of a solitary returning from the fields, loud 
discourse, and calls, resound from a distance. 
The Arabs converse with one another from 
boat to boat, from the bank to the bark — I 
verily believe from village to village, as far as 
tlie voices reach, so loquacious are they ; but 
always in a tone that sounds like a groaning 
cry. In some lonely boat a man is watching, 
driving away time and sleep by striking the 
Darabukahy whose hollow sounds always re- 
mind me of the Spanish guitar, being as devoid 
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of tone, although the instruments themselves 
have not the slightest similarity. At length, 
all becomes silent and cool upon the water : 
we return to the cabin and partake of tea. If 
the north-cast wind blows sharply — ^and it has 
been absent scarcely for a day since I have 
been in Egypt (a wind which, during the pass- 
age up the Nile, is as favourable as it is now 
Sindering proceeding downwards) — it fares 
1 with evening enjoyments ; and the uncom- 
fortable feeling of sitting rolled in all kinds 
of cloaks^ and shivering nevertheless, is asso- 
ciated with the misery born of ennui and im- 
patience. 

Monday f January 29, upon the Nile, 

After remaining for six-and-thirty hours, as 
it were, nailed to one spot, in the vicinity of 
Wadi Haifa, always trying to get away, and 
always being driven back to land, we had the 
good fortune to see the hurricane abate, and 
our doughty Nubians, with their large oars, 
got the better of the wind. I have seen the 
temples, which, most conveniently for travel- 
lers, lie close to the river, so that very short 
walks conduct to them ; and yesterday at mid- 
day, just one fortnight after our departure, 
we again reached Assuan. I took possession 
of my old barque with as much joy as though 
it were a palace, so roomy, comfortable, and 
clean is it, in comparison with the Nubian : but 
for the old crew we have returned too soon ; 
they do what they can to prolong the passage. 
Yesterday evening, when we wished to start, 
they made some pretext about the wind, and 
started only this morning, scarcely rowing at 
all. Oh, this will be a terrible passage to 
Cairo -i^ nothing but wrangling, threats, and 
opposition I These people are really born for 
the kurbatsch — such is the name of a riding- 
switch of rhinoceros-leather. If the reis and 
the steersman were to be well bastinadoed, 
they would do their duty better. Against 
such means a European spirit revolts : hence 
with these folks one always has the worst of 
it. You see, dear brother, a voyage on the 
Nile has, like other things, its dark side too. 

But I return to the great cataracts, which I 
deserted for a moment, to give you a rapid 
sketch of the country and the people. The 
latter seem to me much more serious than the 
Arabs, and more silent: our sailors did not 
think of music and dancing; in the villages the 
whole population did not run after us; they 
gazed, indeed, after the strangers — but no- 
thing more. Women, black and withered as 
the Destinies, sat before their huts spinning 
black wool on their spindles. Men, in blue 
shirts, with their large white shawls edged with 
red wound about the head, and with their 
sharp features and austere draperies, as strik- 
28 



ing as the Sibyls of Michael Angelo, squatted 
in circles, socially occupied wit]^ their usual 
companion — the pipe! All the children are 
perfectly naked ; the women are pretty much 
enveloped in trailing blackish garments and 
veils, clean in appearance, but nevertheless 
adorned with trumperies of coloured beads, 
&c.: the men are well dressed. When at work, 
the latter, on account of the heat, throw off the 
long blue or white shirt, as well as a small one 
which they wear beneath it, and retain only 
moderately wide trousers, whicli reach from 
the hip to the knee; and upon the head, not- 
withstanding the burning sun, nothing more 
than the small, smooth, closely-fitting white 
cap, which in Egypt, amongst the Fellahs, has 
almost universally supplanted the tarbusch, 
and in Nubia has done so entirely. I have 
given you a sketch of the white cap: you 
must fill it up yourself. Those who do not 
work have generally a turban rolled round it, 
and then it presents, of course, a much better 
appearance. Does one wish to cross the river, 
he lays himself upon the water and supports 
his chest upon an air-bag, and so facilitates his 
swimming. His clothes he carries like a large 
turban upon his head, with his lance piercing 
them like a colossal hair-pin : a most original 
sight I Thus swimming, they drive before them, 
witli terrible cries and blows, swimming camels, 
who have a strong aversion to such a mode of 
crossing the Nile. 1 have never seen small 
light boats which one man can manage. Near 
the village of Dorr a bark got away from the 
pile. The women shouted the zugharit so 
gloriously that it sounded in the distance like 
the shrill tones of trumpets, and the men fired 
guns that awakened long and majestic echoes 
in the Libyan mountains. Wherever we an- 
chored, milk, fowls, eggs, and dried dates were 
offered us for sale. The latter were very bad, 
since all Eastern people, from Constantinople 
onwards, have the incomprehensible taste to 
eat this fruit unripe. The milk was extraor- 
dinarily good, and from the cow; whereas, for 
the most part, in Egypt, one must be contented 
with goat's or sheep s milk. It may be, that 
this is only the case for the present year, an 
epidemic having prevailed amongst the cattle, 
which has swept off seven-eighths of them. In 
Cairo it was forbidden to eat beef. With the 
fowls the little expedient was practised of 
blowing them out with wind, in order to give 
a deceitful plumpness to the lean things, — an 
artifice of which the Dragoman was aware. In 
other respects there is the greatest inofiensive- 
nessiu their intercourse with strangers, although 
amongst themselves they have their own bloody 
contests from village to village. Once a man 
called to our boat from the bank, asking if we 
had a doctor on board. " No." But why ? 
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One village had attacked another because a 
field of beans had been plundered, four men 
had received wounds from musket-shots, and 
one of the attacking partj also had a shot in 
the body, of which he would in all probability 
die. We were very sorry to hear it, but we 
could not help them. 

The country is at times richly cultivated and 
wooded, and at times the desert approaches 
80 closely to the river, that even the narrow 
edge of bean-field disappears, and in its place 
wild -growing bushes luxuriate upon the down- 
like sand-hills. The banks, without being 
rocky, are nevertheless sometimes so high that 
the Nile cannot overflow them, and often lofty, 
bare, glaring walls of rocks sink deeply down 
into it In such a wall is the royal grave of 
Abakuda, are the two temples of Abusambul, 
and other tombs of the DjelAel Ibrahim, Large 
villages, like Wadi Halfay Dorr^ Kurttsko, 
Kelahtchey and others whose names I do not 
know, have a better appearance than any I 
have seen in the East, are strongly built, and 
environed by palms and broad green fields, the 
latter being irrigated by the numerous sakiehs. 
The house of the Scheikh-el-Beled (the eldest 
of the village), who is the chief, and has the 
ordering of the imposts, is distinguished from 
the rest, its customary squa)^ being very 
roomy, and furnished with two gate-like towers 
in the diagonal. In these reside the family: 
the walled square at night encloses the cattle. 
At first, and at a distance, we looked upon 
these buildings as the relics of temples con- 
verted into habitations: but no— they copy in 
clay that which was formerly built in stone, 
and as it never rains here, clay answers their 
purpose. Other villages, again, look so po- 
verty-stricken with their huts, which resemble 
ruined ovens, and with their position upon 
sandy plains, or upon the sandy declivities 
of hills, that one would suppose them to be 
abandoned, were not men visible about them. 
There are, indeed, positively deserted villages, 
whether on account of the diminishing of the 
population, or of their removal to other vil- 
lages, I cannot say. Ruins of towns even are 
discerned upon rocks near the river, which 
formerly may have served as fortresses against 
the invasion of African nations, and now are 
useless, or which may have been destroyed by 
the Turkish or even some earlier conquest. 
Nubia does not look actually ruined, but it is 
perishing in the sand. This is visible in the 
temples. Although the large one otAbtisam- 
but rises immediately from the Nile, and is 
hewn in the rock, yet so much sand has already 
driven over it that of the four sitting colossal 
statues at the entrance one only is still free: 
the second has its legs buried in sand; the 
third, the body also; and the fourth presents 



nothing to view but the bead. The temple 
of Hamada is very much choked up; that 
of Seboa even to the cornice, so that it is im- 
possible to ^ter it without digging out a pass- 
age. These temples, at one time, must not 
only have been clear of sand, but, as one mij 
fairly presume, erected also in a neighbourhood 
inhabited by men, else they would have been 
without worshippers, and their priests wit^ 
out sustenance. They lie at no greater dis- 
tance than a quarter of a league from the A'tfe, 
and nevertheless cannot escape these terrible 
sand-heaps, which seem to me like some dis- 
abling power that seizes one limb of the humin 
body after another, and paralysing all by de- 
grees, at length destroys it. This occurs 
much more on the Libyan than upon the Ara- 
bian side ; and all the temples of Nubia, except 
that of Dorr, are on the Libyan. The Libyan i 
mountains, which in Egypt are uninterropt- I 
edly flat, as much so as if they were cut with 
a knife, and are of a bright yellow hue, here 
assume manifold forms and darker colours, 
now extending in long chalky walls, now stand- 
ing forth from the reddish and yellow sand, in 
black and dark-grey colours, in the shape of 
coflins, gates, and altars. If a few date-palms 
are discovered, where the annihilating sand has 
possessed itself of all about it, they are so thin, 
and have shot up so high, and their branches 
arc so finely feathered, that you can have no 
better evidence of the lack of nourishment • 
On the other hand, upon the cultivated soil 
they flourish in magnificent clusters, fuller, \ 
stronger, and wilder than in Egypt, and more : 
pleasing, because they have not the uniformity ' 
of a regular plantation. In passing up the 
river, and meeting with such miserable tree- 
less and fieldless villages, I could not conceive ' 
how the inhabitants lived, if they did not, 
like ostriches, feed on flints. Proceeding down 
stream, and going ashore once or twice during 
the day, I discovered how. The Dura-harvest 
is already gathered; for it is sown in the 
month of August, must germinate under the 
waters of the overflow, and ripen towards win- 
ter: its yellow stubble can be distinguished 
from the yellow sand only when close upon it 
Dura is a kind of millet, and in tlie countries of 
the Nile is to the common people what pota- 
toes are with us. Dura-bread and baked Dura 
constitute the daily food, which is seasoned 
with onions, leeks, and dried dates. Without 
the seasoning, I like them ver}' well. The bread 
tastes like our rye-bread, but lighter ; and the 
nasty, black, wet, soar bread, which the poor 
eat with us, is not to be compared with it 
The narrow bean-field on the bank is never 
absent in the vicinity of a village. A few grey 
dusty palms reveal themselves from behind a ' 
hill, and sometimes I was astonished when I 
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discerned, on the other side of a village, a low 
field of wheat or barley, into which a sahieh 
or a schaduff^ conducted water. The small 
irrigating ditch which they feed is often not 
wider than a deep furrow, and I have seen it 
running in a straight line through the desert, 
for at least five hundred paces, until it reached 
a depression of the soil, where it divided into 
many level channels, and compelled a fruitful 
soil, which bore the most magnificent wheat 
At times a very little canal — such as children 
dig in play, and then empty the watering-pot 
Into it — is sometimes turned aside, and made 
to environ a vegetable bed a yard long and as 
wide. Such a wee green spot, lovely in its 
loneliness, flourishes amazingly. For months 
I have been accustomed to the striking con- 
trasts of cultivation and wilderness; and they 
strike me still, whilst they fill me with admira- 
tion of the powers of man, when he is content 
to exercise them with cost, labour, and endur- 
ance. The irrigation-establishments of Mehe^ 
met AH are not yet so perfect that a scanty 
overflow has not to be feared, and yet there are 
50,000^0^^ in activity. Nubia is much less 
considered and cared for, and hence the soli- 
tary productive spots strike one forcibly. 

A caravan-road leads from Kurusko to Dar- 
fur. In the former place there is a custom- 
house and military garrison — all under tents. 
Some European gentlemen had quitted the 
place a few days before; amongst them was pro- 
bably JRrcfissor Lepsiusy who is on his way to 
Kartaum, in order to prosecute his antiquarian 
researches there. Knowledge has her martyrs 
tool Such a journey through the desert is 
not a trifle : to say nothing of the toils, depri- 
vations, and exertions which it occasions, its 
tedium is ill compensated by an uncertain and 
perhaps insuiflcient gain at last Below Kuru- 
sko, which is reckoned half-way between Wadi 
Haifa and Assuan, perpendicular rocks crowd 
on the river, sand-banks and unseen rocks 
within it Where there are no rocks, the de- 
sert for the most part stretches on both banks, 
with some tamarisk and acacia-bushes upon its 
hillocks. These, too, will soon be swallowed 
up, and in a few ages the naturalists will won- 
der whence the petrified wood came to the 
Nile, just as we wonder at the petrified forest 
behind Cairo. It would be fearfully tedious 
work to go over the same road back again, 
were it not for the temples, whose structures 
and statues we beheld the first time only at a 
distance. There are two very interesting tem- 
ples at the large village of Kelahsche. There, 
next to every house stands a dovecote in the 
form of a vase, four or five feet high, and 
squeezed out of clay, rough but not altogether 
ugly : and before the doors small water-barrels 
of the same material, and of diflerent sizes. I 



had seen both throughout Nubia^ but in Ke" 
labsche they were the best made. From hence 
to Mesnd is a short day's journey, but a difli- 
cult one, since one has to pass the so-called 
cataracts of Kelabsche, violent sinkings of the 
stream, which breaks over visible and invisible 
rocks, and dashes so vehemently against them, 
that the sailors must pull as hard as they can, 
and at the same time with the utmost cau- 
tion and skill. It was beautiful to see how 
the boat was often brought close by a block 
of rock, and how, with an instantaneous move- 
ment, it was torn round, in order to avoid a 
crag secretly lurking under our very bows. 
Savage, split crags rise fantastically upon the 
bank, bearing many ruins: here, probably, hav- 
ing existed in ancient times important fortifi- 
cations overlooking the narrow pass. These 
rocks commence the cross-running range of 
granite-mountains that form the boundary be« 
tween Nubia and Egypt. The Nile is still con- 
tinually battling with them, although she has 
already victoriously broken them. Eddy and 
whirlpool never cease. When the single rocks 
have disappeared, islands make their appear- 
ance; finally, Bidscha and Philce, the island- 
temple, the seat of the gods, with which no 
structure in Egypt c&n compare for picturesque 
beauty, since nature has given to her the won- 
drous foundation of a palm-island. Between it 
and Bidscha, one passes into the basin of Mes" 
sid, and then the Nubian journey is completed. 
Still the stream must work itself through the 
small cataracts, which are actually larger than 
the so-called large ones, but allow of naviga- 
tion, which is impossible in that amalgam of 
thousands of rocks and sand-banks. Here 
have the elements already separated. It is 
no longer the interminable pulp-like chaos. 
The Nile presses on, divided into diflerent 
branches in the midst of the heavy masses, 
ferments and foams for a time, and does not 
find repose until above Elephantina. Stones 
are still found in its bed as far as Esne, danger- 
ous for boats; and later, as it becomes extend- 
ed, the further the mountain-chain recedes 
from the banks the more numerous become 
the sand-banks, rendering the passage uncom- 
fortable and tiresome. 

Wedn^ay, Febrwiry 7, upon the Nile. 

A long interruption, dear brother. I have 
been engaged in the great sight of temples. 
Thought has been so occupied with them, that 
I have not been able to occupy myself with 
any thing else, and I have been so weary with 
my exertions, that I was positively unable to 
write. The ruins of Thebes overcome one ; 
there is so much riding about, walking, stand- 
ing, climbing, crawling, now in the dazzling 
sun, now in the subterranean balls of the 
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tombs : add to all, the excitement of interest, 
of admiration, and curiosity. 

But I will accompany the Nile fuilber. Al- 
most immediately upon its entrance into Up- 
per Egypty its bed widens, and its banks sink. 
This diminishes the current, and the country 
is the more easily overflowed. The moun- 
tains, nevertheless, at times advance on both 
sides, but withdraw again in extended curves, 
and leave between them and the river large 
level spaces. At first, the difference with 
Nubioy in point of cultivation. Is not great. 
The desert is conspicuous, the villages are 
small and not numerous, palms are rare. From 
a height on the bank, whose base is washed 
by the Nile, the majestic ruins of Kom Ombos 
look down upon the setting sun. At the pass 
of Ljebbel Seheleh, the mountains on either 
side form actual walls which press against the 
river. Upon the Libyan side, grottoes, tombs, 
and niches, arc hewn artistically and carefully 
in the sandstone side of the mountain ; whilst 
upon the Arabian side are former stone-quar- 
ries. At EsfUy which we reached three days 
after our departure from Assuan^ every thing 
assumes a more civilised character. It is true 
that, until wc reached that place, the people 
did not swim upon leathern bags from one 
bank to the other ; but their mode of transit 
was quite as savage. Three bundles of reeds, 
about eight feet long, are firmly bound toge- 
ther to make a raft, and in such a manner, 
that in front the form i^ pointed, and behind 
somewhat broader. A man seats himself flat 
down upon it, takes an oar with two paddles 
in his hand, his wife and children at times be- 
hind him, and thus rows dexterously enough 
from one side to the other. At Esne boats 
are seen, which by degrees become more nu- 
merous and larger, and lie likewise near the 
villages. Esne is the first town after Asstian, 
and has its manufactories : for instance, the 
manufactory of small pipe-bowls, which are 
made in millions, of red clay. The town is 
altogether Eastern : crooked streets, window- 
less houses, dark, dirty bazaars, and many 
coflee-rooms. I saw a snake-charmer there : 
Heaven, how disgusting I Five snakes wound 
themselves around his arms, attached them- 
selves to his fingers, bent and twisted them- 
selves in hb hands. I do not know tliat they 
were venomous ; they are always hideous. 
Mehemet AH has a large house outside the 
city, beyond the heaps of rubbish that sur- 
round it, and separated from the Nile by an 
orchard of palm-trees, with an underwood of 
lemon-trees. As we were going up stream, 
we met him returning with two steamers from 
Esne, where he had been for several weeks. 
Near Thebesy the Arabian mountains have a 
truly picturesque efiect : they look as though 



they desired to afford the sublime rains of 
Karnak and Luxor a worthy back-ground. 
From the usually smooth and undulating lines, 
three sharply-pointed heights dart aloft, stand 
out in the horizon, and at a great dbtance give 
notice of the site where once stood ''the 
hundred-gated Thebes," as Homer calb it; 
but which now are shared by the two villages 
already named, those of Kumu and Medimd" 
Abuy upon the Libyan side, and far and wide 
by field, and desert, and land capable of cul- 
tivation, but not yet cultivated. The last 
makes an actually painful impression. Next 
to the most magnificent velvety-green com, b 
the beautiful rich soil, untouched, possibly be- 
cause hands are wanting to cultivate it. The 
Libyan mountains behind Kumu are — nay, 
the whole hilly dbtrict itself is — inhabited by 
a troglodyte people. The pious anchorites of 
Thebes had settled there before tbem ; and 
before these had cut themselves ofif from all 
things living, the actual dead had occupied 
the sites — mummies ; for here was the necro- 
polis of ancient Thd^es, It is strange enough 
now to see the dark figures rising from the 
stony caverns, and moving about like shadows 
in the bright back-ground : the women with 
the large earthen amphorae upon the head, 
which they must fill at a great dbtance in the 
Nile; the men, as usual, busy doing nothing; 
children, goats, and sheep, and the young lads 
taking care of and driving buffaloes and oxen ; 
all, men as well as animals, of the same colouns, 
dark-brown, dark-blue, dark-grey, and dirty- 
black. Ombres chinoises occurred to me, and 
ants, who in like manner darkly swarm about 
their holes. This little pitiful world, and that 
great departed world of gods and kings, whose 
mighty thoughts still give a soul to these 
ruins, and a greatness beyond the dull magni- 
ficence of matter, form a contrast such as I 
have never seen equalled in the world. The 
men who for one object willed, acted, and 
lived, have passed away, and this race of ants 
crawls over their ashes. Oh, dear Dinand, 
what will become of us, and of our artistic, 
complicated, superfine, fragile world ? 

Around Denderah there are large groves of 
a kind of palm, which the Arabs call Dcmwu 
The leaves are fixed in rigid fan-like tufts at 
the upper end of the stem, which b regularly 
divided into two branches : it looks almost like 
a Yucca. The date-palm b much more beau- 
tiful, especially when fully developed ; then 
the first row of branches faUs over the stem 
like a bell, and the second surmounts it like a 
plume. It is, besides, much more serviceable^ 
since every part is made use of, from the dried 
leaves to the fruit; whibt the Z>omjfi-palm 
yields only an insipid fruit, which the common 
people eat In Lower Egypt it b never seen. 



Opposite to Denderah is Kcme, a city with 
about 10,000 inhabitants, distant half a league 
from the Nik, and situated in a large green 
plain, which a broad canal waters, and a high 
dam protects. We went to the Austrian agent 
to inquire for letters, but found none. I had, 
in truth, not reckoned upon any. The distance 
from Europe, and the wide dividing ocean, are 
too great. One must not calculate here, as 
with us at home, to the day and hour when 
an answer is to come : if it come at all, it is 
a piece of good fortune, to be grateful for. 
But it is Tcry trying not only to be separated 
from home and friends, but to be thus month 
after month cut off from all communication 
with them. In the black-looking house of the 
agent we found European cane arm-chairs; 
and the Findfansy in which we were served with 
excellent coffee, were of Dresden china. Zdff 
is the name of the little silver or tin bowl in 
which the upper cup rests. Z is pronounced 
by Arabs like an accented s, and s like sch. 
From Kctne to the harbour of Kosseir, on the 
Red Sea, is a five days' camel-march. A por- 
tion of the yearly pilgrim-caravan takes this 
road, crosses from Kosseir to the opposite coast 
of El-Hedscha, and then advances onwards 
to the holy cities. By the same road proceed 
the yearly supplies of corn which Egypt has 
to send to Mecca and Medina, as fixed by the 
Turkish sultan Selim I. at the conquest Once 
it was bound to furnish jRome with corn; now 
the holy cities of Islam. It was a granary 
always, and one is glad that it can be one 
still. Kcene has pretty nearly the same ap- 
pearance as Esne, and Stut is like Kcene, and 
thus are all the cities which are not Cairo, 
They are larger and smaller ; they have more 
minarets ; and hence their look varies a little 
at a distance, but within there is the same 
construction and the same arrangement, and 
therefore I need not say any more about them. 
Kcene has its ancient manufactory, quite as 
important a one as the red pipe -bowls of 
Esne; it is famous for WsBardcLken, or Goulehs, 
water-flasks of unburnt clay, which have the 
property of keeping the water fresh and cold, 
and therefore are used by every one — by the 
rich as well as the poor. I saw here the se- 
cond deformed man in Egypt, a dwarf, who 
would have looked comical, from the mode in 
which he had fixed his turban upon his head, 
if all deformities of the human form could af- 
fect me with any but the most painful emo- 
tions. I cannot help feeling the bodily dis- 
comfort which such a poor creature — perhaps 
does not feel at all. I have read somewhere 
that all dwarfs are excessively vain : is not 
vanity generally a dwarfish attribute ? 

In proceeding to Abydos, the ruins of which 
are so thoroughly covered with sand that they 



do not repay one for the visit, we were obliged 
to ride a good German mile from the village 
El'Beljenne, where we landed, into the plain. 
Sugar-cane, cotton, and indigo, are grown in 
these neighbourhoods ; but field-produce pre- 
vails. The beans stand as high as a man, and 
as thick as a wall ; the barley was in the ear, 
and already yellow ; asses and buffaloes pas- 
tured on the borders of the fields, and magni- 
ficent soil was lying fallow. Yet we passed 
through four villages, all lying amongst palm- 
trees; and there are many others in the neigh-^ 
bourhood. We were made aware of this 
fact by the numerous fires which, during our 
ride home in the evening, blazed up around 
us, and by the echoing songs, and far-distant 
baying of dogs. The greatest security reigns. 
It was eight o'clock, and perfectly dark, before 
we returned to our boat, with no other escort 
than that of the donkey-drivers. It had been, 
too, a great fair- day in El-Beljenne, where 
the people amused themselves in every way. 
How many excesses occur on such occasions 
in Germany ! Here, none. What a happi- 
ness it is that the Arab is ignorant of brandy I 
With his inflammable vehemence, which can 
undertake nothing without cries and a flood 
of words, and which always represents him as 
in a fury of passion, when he is, on the con- 
trary, not in the least angry, spirituous drinks 
would excite him to frenzy. He has, never- 
theless, a stimulant, as the Turk has his opi- 
um: it is Haschisch, an extract of hemp, which 
produces an extremely happy and couleur'de' 
ro$e intoxication, but at the same time destroys 
the nerves. The rich have every where more 
time and opportunity for such indulgences 
than the common man, and this injurious pas- 
sion is seldom found amongst the Fellahs. 
As far as regards Time, however, they all of 
them have enough of that. Except at the 
schaduff, I have never seen a man hard at 
work. These are the ditches which must be 
filled from the Nile, and which in the whole 
of Upper Egypt are much more in use than 
the aakiehs. Always in pairs, and keeping 
time in singing, two men fill and empty lea- 
thern buckets, which are let down and drawn 
up again, suspended to a well-pole. This lasts 
for hours together, until they are relieved. 
They are quite naked at their work, with the 
exception of a goat's skin which is worn about 
the hips. Not regarding these, I found the 
majority of the inhabitants in the towns and 
villages made up of idlers, devoting their lives 
to the pipe, to chewing the sugar-cane, and to 
gossip : if one should by chance be found at 
work in the fields, he is sure to be alone ; and 
if tending cattle, he is as certain to do his 
duty very carelessly, lying on the borders of the 
field. I may perhaps have fallen upon a time 
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when labour is light I should have been glad 
to discover with uiy own eyes if the Fellah, 
whom we hear so very much pitied on account 
of his laborious and excessive toil, really doe« 
any thing that can seriously be compared with 
the exertions of a harvest-day in the north of 
Germany, I shall be gratified perhaps in the 
Delta, where the cultivated land is more ex- 
tensive, and at the same time more populous. 
It is even here apparently too large for the 
people and their trifling necessities. An im- 
portant branch of industry amongst the Fel- 
lahs from Cairo to Wadi Halfay is the breeding 
of pigeons. In Upper Egypt, it is very pro- 
sperous. The villages acquire a quaint ap- 
pearance from the little square sloping towers 
which stand upon every house. They are pi- 
geon-houses ; and in the neighbourhood of 
such villages the air swarms with the prettiest- 
looking pigeons, which are also very fat, and 
pleasant to the taste. Beautiful birds are 
common ; amongst others, a black one, with 
a little white head, that looks like a pearl. It 
comes very trustfully into our boat, asking for 
crumbs. There are flocks of swallows who 
travel taith us, but they will reach Europe bo- 
fore us. If vou meet with them in Neuhauij 
think of me; for on the Nile 1 have given them 
ten thousand greetings to convey to you. 1 must 
say a word or two also about the monsters — 
the crocodiles : they belong to Egypt, as well 
as the Ibis, There are very many of the latter, 
of the heron species. I do not know that I 
have seen the actual Ibis Satictus. 

Crocodiles seem to have become scarce. 
Something was pointed out to me upon the 
sand-banks once or twice that looked like the 
stem of a tree, basking or rolling in the Nile. 
These were said to be crocodiles. None came 
near the ship. They especially favour the 
region between Kom Ombos and Girgeh. This 
from Girgch downwards is fortunately blessed 
with more agreeable objects than crocodiles. 
We nu t in one day four Dakabiehefi with tra- 
vellers, and every day at least one, besides 
steam-boats belonging to government, mer- 
chant-vessels with goods, and light elegant 
kandschias with numerous oars, in which the 
Pashas travel. I must here observe that Egypt 
is not like Turkey^ divided into pashalics, in 
which the pashas have a tolerably independent 
position; but into seven governments, which 
are called Mudyrlihs^ and which are adminis- 
tered by the several heads. The Mudyrlik is 
again divided into departments, the chief of 
which is called Mamour, and these into can- 
tons, where the head bears the name of Xazir, 
Tiie last link in this chain of centralisation is 
formed by the iicheikh-el-Beled, who has one 
large, or several small, villages under him. 
Cairo is the central point from which all these 



ramiflcations tako their root. The endeavours 
of Mehemei AH to give order and discipline to 
his administration are not to be gainsayed; and 
should his centralising system once be bronght 
into full force and action, then I hare no doobt 
he will have established a state-machinerj 
which will endure better, longer, and more 
quietly than any other. I have no pleasure in 
any oriental constitutions, because there is do 
justice whatever in any one of them. Justiee 
may at times be practised, and is very severely 
when the ruler insists upon it, when he com- 
mands it, and is himself just. But justice, inde- 
pendently of his good or evil pleasure, — for 
all, without partiality or favour, — justice, such 
as we flatter ourselves exists with us, is incom- 
patible with an absolute despotism: and thus 
with my European notions I look upon mat- 
ters here as I would upon a stately building 
erected upon a bad foundation. Able and 
mighty rulers have, nevertheless, been able to 
do great things even in the E^t, as some of the 
A rabian caliphs have, as Sultan Suieimam the 
Great has prove<l— for will, united to a strong 
head, a firm hand, and a sharp eye, never lacks 
either space, power, or means. If the institu- 
tions of such men have not been of long dura- 
tion, we must ascribe the degeneration always 
to the want of a basis established upon the 
principle of justice. But what does endure? 
The earliest Eastern monarchies, without that 
basis, have fulfilled more than our whole his- 
tory of 18(X) years. That lasts which is 
adapted to and suffices for the time. Those 
who come after always find something to find 
fault with and to alter, and, looking from 
their point of view, sometimes rightfully* 

In any case, the present condition otJBgj^ 
under one despot, is far better than under the 
24sfXX) Mameluke tyrants, who forty years ago 
did just what they pleased here. Pasha is a mi- 
litary title, as you perhaps know. Do you also 
know that the word is derived from the Persian, 
and is a contraction of Pat Shaky which means 
the foot of the Shah /And that Cj^rus called 
his various officers of state, according to their 
functions, his hands, feet, eyes, ears, and tongue? 

The Mamelukes usually withdrew to Girgek 
and Siut when they had either given or found 
cause for discontent in Cairo. Girgek is a 
small town, in which there is a missionary-con- 
vent belonging to the Romish Propaganda. 
It is under Austrian protection, as two mon- 
asteries of the Terra Santa — one in CbtfO, 
and one in Fayoum — are under that of 
Prance. The Coptic monasteries are TCiy 
numerous, and have such a dismal exterior 
that they give a proper outward token of 
the internal strictness and severity. Prayers 
for the dead are recited over the brethren 
as they enter the monastery, and thej are 
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never afterwards allowed to see or hear any 
thing of their families. The patriarch of 
the Copts, who resides in Cairoy leads such a 
life of self-torture, that I cannot understand 
how a human being is able to live through it. 
For instance, he is awakened every quarter of 
an hour through the night Only imagine, 
if this is the fact, to what a fearful state of 
agitation the nerves must be brought. The 
inferior Coptic clergy are married; patriarchs 
and bishops, however, are always selected from 
the unmarried monks. Monastery is called 
in Arabic /or, and island gesiret. There are 
more of the latter in than of the former on the 
Nile, I have learnt so much Arabic as to be 
able to ask, " What is the name of that mon- 
astery or island?" But the only answer I can 
get is the common name. Siuty the capital 
of Upper Egypt, has a lovely situation about 
half a league from the Nile, amidst magnifi- 
cent fields, surrounded by chaplets of syca- 
mores and acacias, having well-built villages 
on all sides, and the Libyan mountains in the 
back-ground, from which its slim, richly en- 
circled minarets gracefully stand forth. The 
acacia is the gum-tree {acacia nilotica)y which 
exudes the well*known resin; not here, how- 
ever, but in warmer Nubia^ where it grows 
stunted and shrub-like upon the hills of the 
desert It becomes here a very handsome 
tree, with the finest branches and foliage. 
The Arabians call it Sunt. It and the Nab- 
bek-tree are both very remarkable for their 
great rigidity and inflexibility. In spite of 
the extreme delicacy of the leaf and thread- 
like branches, they stand out as though cast 
in metal, and afterwards enamelled in green, 
neither quivering nor moving, — such nerves 
have they. How much they resemble gazelles! 
Guess, what is the staple manufacture of Siut? 
It is the most ignominious that the world 
affords, and that is saying a great deal. Here 
is the chief manufactory of eunuchs, creatures 
necessary to Mahomedans as guardians of the 
harem, and for the tranquillity of their jealous, 
gloomy, melancholy love. Alas, they are 
Christians who perform this service for them ! 
Coptish priests, especially, are said to degrade 
themselves by the prosecution of this infamous 
craft: induced to it by the love of gold. For 
some years Mehemet AH has done away with 
public female dancers, as an offence to moral- 
ity. In secret they carry on their trade, of 
course; but in the streets they are allowed no 
longer to exercise their art; and their organisa- 
tion into a society, which had its queen, paid 
its impost, and enjoyed protection and rights, 
is dissolved. Why does he not also proceed 
with the utmost severity against so deadly an 
outrage to humanity? Once a Turk, always a 
Turk I 



TuHdayt February 13M. 
My bark, dear Dinand, becomes as disagree- 
able as a prison. The shallows of the Nile, 
the north wind, and the coarse-grainedness of 
our crew, prolong the passage most insupport- 
ably. It is the custom to hire the boat by 
the month ; but I would advise every one to 
make an agreement with the proprietor for 
the whole passage, as wc did in Assuan for 
the Nubian journey. It would, of course, 
amount to the same thing as far as payment 
is concerned ; but no time would be thrown 
away, as soon as it ceased to be an advantage 
to the people to draw it out. The Nile sinks 
and sinks, and becomes very narrow. The 
bottom of its bed is said to alter after every 
overflow, and in one year to form sand-banks 
where in another year there was a navigable 
channel, and vice versa: we are every day 
several times aground, and it is no easy mat- 
ter to get afloat again. The wind, too, has 
been so adverse, that for several days we have 
done nothing but tack from one bank to the 
other, expending some hours to get on half a 
mile. l*he everlasting whistling and roaring 
confuses my head, and the unpleasant motion 
of the Dahabieh makes me giddy and unflt 
for any occupation. Heartsick and weary, 
I lie for half the day upon the sofa; and once 
let time hang heavily upon my hands, and I 
become a miserable being. Then awaken sad 
thoughts which lurk in every mind, like night- 
birds waiting for the dim twilight: who has 
not had to do with such? Quick — light 
here ! and lo, they fly away. But it requires 
some determination to call for this light, for 
the grey twilight is good for weary eyes. We 
crossed and crossed for ever. Where the 
Nile has spread into a large basin, as between 
Siui and Monfaluty it was stirred up and thrown 
into waves like a large lake. Where, hemmed 
in by the rugged rocky walls of the Ujebbel 
Abtdfeday it had to make its zigzag way as 
best it could, we suffered such violent gusts 
of wind that we could not get on at all. One 
evening the reis threw out the anchor into 
the middle of the river. I protested vehe- 
mently against the act, for the vessel jumped 
about right and lefl, and I desired to anchor 
near the bank. However, the left was inac- 
cessible by reason of the shallows, and the 
right was anxiously avoided by all boats after 
dark: there were thieves there, it was said. 
This terror is uncommonly silly (for there are 
no fewer than twenty men on board), but so 
invincible that the reis was not to be induced 
by any representations to move from his po- 
sition. The Arab is a coward : I became 
aware of this in Syrioy although I must not 
deny that we were really in some danger 
there. But here — in the greatest possi])ie se- 
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curity, where we have remained until late in 
the evening amongst mountains, ruins and 
tombs, or in the open fields, perfectly unmo- 
lested and uninjured, and not we alone but 
other travellers too — the Arabs think of no- 
thing but thieves and robbers, and filled with 
horror does the dragoman at times impart to 
us their tales. I believe that fear has crkwied 
in the blood of the Egyptian Arabs for cen- 
turies, and has become in them an organic dis- 
ease. They have been a subjugated and mis- 
used people, and exposed to all icinds of hard- 
ship. There was the pasha of the Turkish 
Grand Seignor, there were the Mamelukes, the 
Bedouins, then the river- robbers, who, like 
actual pirates, fell upon the vessels of the 
Nile, and plundered them. All these bygone 
horrors may still hover about them like ghosts, 
inspiring them with fear. In reality Mehemet 
Alt has put an end to all : to the Mamelukes^ 
as one knows how ; to the river-robbers, since 
he has stationed upon the Nile boats of armed 
police, who maintain order ; and also caused 
some of the most notorious robber-villages 
— amongst others Beni-Hassan — to be de- 
stroyed. The Bedouins, too, he has restrained, 
who used to carry on their pillage at the very 
gates of Cairo and Alexandria. To certain 
tribes he has committed the regular escort of 
the caravans to different countries — to Syria^ 
Arabia^ and the African oasis. He has or- 
ganised others into an irregular cavalry ; and 
he has contrived, by irresistible bribes, to 
draw the scheikhs of the different tribes to 
Cairo, so that they serve him as it were for 
hostages. In the far-distant desert, it is very 
possible that untamed tribes still house, but 
they do no harm to the civilised Arabian world. 
The Arabs are very much afraid of ghosts, 
they believe in Djinns. These are spirits be- 
tween men and angels, and have a body, but 
are invisible : they are divided into good and 
evil ; the former are pious and believe in God, 
and hence do no harm to man ; the latter are 
heathenish and take pleasure in tormenting 
man, if he does not behave with courtesy and 
consideration towards them — not a ver}' easy 
matter, seeing that they arc invisible. They 
like to squat themselves in the dark corners 
of a house. If any one steps or knocks against 
them, or in the dark throws water over them, 
they take care to have their revenge by some 
roguish trick or another. It is very advisable 
in such critical cases always to say, " By your 
leave," for this will appease them. A similar 
belief in goblins, ghosts, and familiars, is to be 
found amongst all uncultivated people, who 
generally are very easy of belief. The custom 
of wearing amulets against " the evil -eye" is 
very general. In Nubia I never saw a woman 
who did not wear on her necklace a small bag 



hanging by a string, and in this was placed the 
talisman— a paper containing one of the ninety 
and nine appellations of the Prophet ; or earth 
from Mecca, or from the grave of a santon ; or 
a little rag that has been previously tied to 
the grating of such a tomb : the last is a very 
good remedy against fever and other maladies. 
From Constantinople eastwards one sees such 
small tatters attaclu^i to tombs which are held 
in reverence. In Nubia we also saw in the 
burying -grounds, standing next to newly 
made graves, little earthen bowls in which wa- 
ter was placed. It is supposed that at night the 
spirits of the dead come forth in order to drink. 
In time they probably lose their earthly thirst, 
for by the old tombs there were no drinking- 
cups. So painfully is the want of the refresh- 
ing draught felt by the living, that they cao- 
not allow their dead to suffer from the priva- 
tion. I cast a fleeting glance into a Nubian 
mosque, at which a few men at the entrance 
already grumbled, and discerned bare clay 
walls within and without, a firmly beaten floor- 
ing of clay, a coarse niche for the Mihrab — in 
short, a structure that bore a greater similarity 
to a barn than to a house of God. 

In many of their customs, the Arabs remind 
me forcibly of the Spaniards: in their eternal 
playing of music, for instance; then in the 
respect which both have for bread. If an Arab 
sees the smallest piece of bread upon the 
ground, he picks it up, carries it to his mouth 
and forehead, and places it where a dog or 
a bird may eat it — for it must not be wasted — 
if, indeed, he does not swallow it himself. It 
reminds me of Granada^ where a little child 
in a pastry- cook*s shop threw his bread upon 
the ground, and asked for cakes which he 
saw us eating. But the mother compelled 
him to pick up his bread, to kiss it» and to 
eat it. As the Spaniard in gaping makes the 
sign of the cross before his mouth to keep 
the devil out of it, so the Arab commends 
himself with the pious exclamation, Allah! to 
guard against a similar visit from Efritt as 
they call the wicked Djinn. In character I 
find no points of agreement. The principal 
feature of the Spaniard, his self-consciousness 
as Man, which renders the nation so very in- 
teresting, is utterly unknown in the Arab. He 
has been too long in bondage. 

Thurtday, February IS/A. 

When the Djebbel Abulfeda is behind one, 
the Nile presents a broad sheet of water, sur- 
rounded by clusters of palms, by luxuriant fields 
of sugar-cane and selgam (a plant yielding oil, 
similar to rape-seed), and by many villages. 
Large and small boats pass ceaselessly up and 
down, and lie at anchor close to the bank. We 
once counted eleven sail in motion, and ours 
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made the twelfth. They look like large water- 
fowl ready to fly up with their two triangular 
sails, the points of which cross. Slowly did 
they draw away, for the evening calm had 
come; and slowly flew six eagles with steady and 
majestic wing across the water, ascending in 
circles still higher and higher; whilst a flock of 
cranes, monotonously screaming, flew onwards 
towards the north — to Europe — perhaps to 
Germany. Ah, may they find there a spring 
equal to the winter here which they forsake I 
Not that I wish it for them so much as for 
you. How surely the birds go on their way, 
whether Orsotasen rule ot MehemetAli; whe- 
ther the armies of victorious Pharaoh navi- 
gate the Nile, or European travellers; whether 
AnHnoe is presented in splendour, or au un- 
sightly village hides itself behind palm-trees! 
The immutability of the laws of nature is re- 
freshing to contemplate at the side of the mon- 
strous changes which are seen in the history of 
nations. It is an agreeable balancing of the 
necessity of restless motion with the desire of 
indestructible repose. Upon the right lay 
formerly Antinoe, to the left Hermopolis, — 
now sand, rubbish, fields, and huts. I say no- 
thing of all the perished cities, with the gorge- 
ously sounding names of ApolliTwpoliSj Aphro- 
ditopolis^ LycopolUy because they have passed 
away with the gods and idols to whom they 
were dedicated, and because your several 
learned men do not always discover the same 
city upon the same spot. The left bank 
is constantly much more cultivated than the 
right, perhaps because the Libyan mountains 
are further distant from the Nihy and allow 
more space for overflow than the Arabian. 
Even in Cairo this fact is perceptible; but it 
is very striking at the rocky tombs of Beni 
Hassany since there one obtains a lofty point 
of view, and a widely extended prospect. One 
stands in the niches of the steep declivities of 
the Arabian rocks, and sees, on this side of the 
stream, masses of stone, sand, ruins of demo- 
lished villages, and then morass; but on the 
other side of its broad island-studded silver 
band, a plain, verdant and fresh with fields, 
green corn, and trees, which is bordered at 
the horizon, as in a glittering frame, by the 
golden yellow of the Libyan desert, and is at 
the least from three to four leagues broad. 
This plain is watered by the Bahr-Jussuf 
(Joseph's canal), which runs out from Melanin 
opposite the DjebbeUAhulfedOy and parallel 
with the Nilcy into Fayoum^ bringing fertility 
to this large tract of land at the foot of the 
Libyan mountains. The morass near Bent 
Hassan is occasioned by the waters not hav- 
ing completely run off after the overflow. The 
rich black soil was split into broad fissures 
about two feet deep, thickly overgrown with 
29 



weeds, and at a few spots only sown with seU 
gamy which stood in bright yellow bloom about 
the height of a man. One must pass through 
these clefts. After I had fallen jn making my 
way along, two Arabs carried me through the 
morass. It is not very agreeable to sit in the 
arms of dirty Arabs : but in this respect one 
must put up with a great deal that is very hor- 
rible on such a journey. At some distance in 
front of us, there appeared to be thrown up a 
large dark-looking barrow, and two elegant 
amphorae of alabaster stood upon it Suddenly 
the amphorae flew away; for they were two of 
those lovely lily-white water-birds, which at 
times cover the sand-banks as with snow. You 
never see birds of another colour with them : 
they do not affect mixed society. The black- 
looking hillock transformed itself into a buf- 
falo, which wildly and timidly stared after us. 

Sugar-factories are established in this neigh- 
bourhood, that is to say, on the left bank, and 
the buildings attached to a cotton-mill and 
weaving -establishment give to the town of 
Minieh a European aspect. It is situated 
close to the Nile — an unusual site for a town. 
Generally the cities have a tract of land before 
them, that they may not be underwashed by 
the waters, or in any other way suffer from the 
inundations. The Nile loosens the soil so 
much, that in many places where palm-trees 
are standing upon a somewhat elevated bank, 
several have dropped into the water. At the 
portico of a half-ruined mosque we noticed 
some elegant Corinthian pillars. Pretty cof- 
fee-houses, with nicely-carved windows, were 
reflected in the river, and a snow-white coun- 
try-house ofilfeA^me^^/t lies outside the town, 
in a thick garland of ^un^trees. Single gigan- 
tic sycamores, with their shadowing and crowd- 
ed branches, break the uniform sap-green of 
the rich fields, which are in part carelessly left 
to be eaten off by sheep, goats, and asses. 
Rafts of a peculiar kind floated down the 
stream, — bellied clay-vessels turned over with 
the opening downwards, and put together with 
twigs : they carried themselves, a whole cargo 
of similar vessels, and some people, who rowed 
with branches tied together. 

Thus far had I written up to eleven o'clock 
this morning, and then there was an event — 
a south wind, — I believe the first since our 
arrival in Egypt The sail was set, the oars 
were shipped, the song of the rowers silenced. 
The last to my infinite delight ; for although 
it is generally "/Sofam, ya SaUxm T which 
means "Peace, oh, peace I" or ^^ Allah, ya 
Allah r yet it sounds for all the world like a 
hostile war-cry. The jerking motion, caused 
by the rowing, ceased ; lightly and briskly did 
the boat glide on ; the sky was softly veiled 
by summer-like gauze clouds— a rare occur- 
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reDce^ With the coldest north-wind, the sun 
is so burning hot, and falls so scorchingly 
upon the water and the sand of the desert, 
that one is glad to escape from it To-day its 
sting was tsiken from it. I went into the open 
air, laid myself upon a sofa, and performed 
kheffvW day until evening. This is the Arab's 
dcXcefar meniCy combined with a certain pei^ 
mr menie^ with which one becomes seized in 
tliis atmosphere, upon tliese waters> beneath 
thb sky. To-day the banks were lesB interest- 
ing, and more monotonous than ever ; so low 
that they scarcely rose above the level of the 
river ; sparingly wooded, the right bank in 
part a perfect desert, with tamarisk -bushes 
upon sand-hills, and with bare villages upon 
the last declivity of the mountains. But the 
soft, tremulous, transparent atmosphere blew 
an odorous and balsamic veil over all things 
far and near, and did the same good service 
that a common and prosaic veil performs for 
an ugly face. You may think the object 
beautiful, if you please : as for me, I found 
things not only beautiful but ravishing. Such 
an atmosphere is unknown yonside the Jiacfi- 
terranean: it elevates, it supports, it intoxi- 
cates, it lulls the soul to sleep, and brings be- 
fore it celestial Fata Morgana — ^visions, dreams 
— but without disquietude, without wishes and 
thoughts; even as the great poet says. 



** I sleep ; but my heart keeps watch. 
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(Do you know who says it? try to recollect) 
Without any one object to satisfy curiosity or 
excite sympathy ; without bringing surprise, 
or even the charm of variety, the 15th of Febru- 
ary proved to be the most agreeable day of the 
whole journey. So it is ever, when you are 
once sous le charme. It is said of a man, " He 
is not amiable, he is not handsome, he is not 
intellectual, he is not this or that :" but there 
is a charm about him; and there you have it 
One thing is certain : during an entire 
month in Sweden, I did not hear such shout- 
ing and singing, such music and rejoicing, 
such laughter and gossiping, as I have heard 
here during the last four-and-twenty hours. 
The day was itself tranquil; there was no 
noise of oars, and I was in the open air. 
But from the Libyan to the Arabian moun- 
tains there went one sound, which, however 
coarsely it may strike the ear in its vicinity, 
is, when borne upon the air, as agreeable as 
the wild song of birds. I, at least, always re- 
joice to hear children shout, and people joy- 
ously laughing. Truth compels me to say, 
that the Arabs bellow rather than laugh, and 
scream rather than sing; but it is their merri- 
ment that thus expresses itself, and there is a 
sympathy about it which 1 do not find in that 
of any other people. Does a boat pass with 



the Darabukak and the obligato danocr? ths 
children jump in vniaon with both. Is there 
rowing and singing ? the men ashore assist— 
at least in the singing. Is ail quiet abovt 
and below ? conversation is got up, begimuag 
always with Salam akiko. If another boat 
strikes on a sand-bank, then will our whole 
crew rush together in a crowd, exhaust then- 
selves in a discourse upon the accident — the 
commonest in the world — and there ia no end 
to questions and advice. It must be uoada*- 
stood that these excitable people are abo 
easily excited to anger. Scuffles are frequent 
and in our boat are usually arranged by the 
reis*s chastising all the parties in the fray. 
He flourishes his great stick, and s^^aais oat 
horribly ; but his blows just serve to dust the 
clothes, and, as far as this is effected, the chas- 
tisement is very salutar}-. Should one reast 
the punishment, however, he is forthwith p«t 
out, and left ashore. Once or twice there 
was an incredible noise on board« One ran 
crying and screaming against the other ; one 
threw himself head over he^ into the water, 
others jumped into the small boats, and we 
sprang out to inquire what misfortune had 
ta^n place. None at all: a dead fish was 
floating down stream, and they were all msh- 
ing after the delicate moraeL Apwop^M of 
delicate morsels, I will just state, in oider ta 
make the picture of a iViUf-jouniey perfect, 
that ours are becoming, by degrees, ooofioed 
within a very small compass. Fowla^ rice, and 
milk, are procured every where ; but the tea 
is already expended, the good ooifiee which 
we brought firom Cairo is replaced by another 
kind, which has a great resemblance with the 
European substitute; the date and orange 
preserves are exhausted. We did not act with 
economy at starting, and we are now paying 
the penalty of our extravagance. To-day I 
eat for the first time this spring — indeed, for 
the first time since I quitted Andaimna — freih 
oranges, which we purchased yesterday in 
Minieh. This is the finest fruit in the world 
when eaten in its native country. Its brisk 
aroma is altogether wanting in the d»te and 
the banana. 

I am trying to recollect what I have seen 
to-day ; but I cannot : there was positively 
nothing beyon<l the minaret of Fechnt which 
we observed about a quarter of a league iv- 
land. Dearest Dinand, good night; and that 
you may not spoil your night's rest by trying 
to recollect the name of the great poet who 
says, *« I sleep, but my heart keeps watch," I 
will tell you — King Solomon! 

Saitirdey, Fehnuny 17. 

The voyage of the Nile is a picture of life. 
Upstream it is glorious enough ; sailing towards 
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the son, to the countries of the tropics. The 
expectation of magnificence, curiosities, novel* 
ties, allows of no enmuiy iet the passage ad- 
vance ever so slowly. Down stream-— -oh, how 
different] The sun on your back, north wind 
in your face, expectation appeased, the road 
repeated, and that a landsci^ unequalled in 
ttoiformity by any that I know, — altogether 
leave rqom enough for enmuij and for the 
melancholy comparisons which one is disposed 
to make, simply for the sake of distraction. 
^ Life is dull as a twice>told tale," was con- 
stantly in my mind yesterday, whilst we floated 
down this interminable, wide-extending NU^ 
whose banks are so flat and naked, so poor in 
palms and villages, that the eye becomes quite 
weary at seeing nothing. Early in the room- 
ing we passed the small town of Bent Surft 
which, during the contests ofMehemet AU with 
the Mamelukes, was quite destroyed; but 
since then has been newly built up, and con- 
tains large cotton-mills. Cotton is one of the 
government's largest monopolies. The Fel- 
lahs are bound at a stated price to bring the 
yearly produce to the storehouses of the dif- 
ferent departments; it is thence distributed 
amongst the spinning and weaving establish- 
ments, which extend as far as Etncy in Upper 
Egypt, but are most considerable in Siut and 
Beni'Suef; all being in the hands of govern- 
ment. 

To the right the desert continues uninter- 
ruptedly, with the Nubian border of lupine- 
flelds, alternating with sandy downs ; and on 
the left the land is frequently uncultivated — 
probably because the villages draw towards 
the remarkably fertile and well-cultivated re- 
gion of Fayoum^ which, to the north-west of 
BenuSuef^ advances with its rich oasis into 
the Libyan desert. Two of the chief produc- 
tions oi Fayoum are rose-water and otto of 
roses; the latter, indeed, is said to surpass 
the Turkish and Persian. Late in the after- 
noon a bluish, sharply-defined hill was visible 
at the horizon in the west, above the sand of 
the desert : it was the pyramid of Meidnnm. 
The yile had completely lost the appearance 
of a river. The Arab calls it " the sea," and 
here one understands wherefore. To-day it 
has again slightly contracted, and again as- 
sunied its accompaniment of charming clusters 
of palms on the left bank. Behind them lie 
the mighty pyramids of Dcukury to which 
those of Sakaara, Abusir, and Gizeh join. 
It is beautiful to behold this world of pyramids, 
ascending singly and gradually from the green 
plain, raising themselves higher and higher, 
and finally cutting out a triangle from the 
horizon, and domineering over the wide-spread 
level. Some twenty are counted up to that 
of Cheaps. Many, built of bricks or clay, 



have sunk down into heaps of rubbish. This 
whole district was the enormous necropolis of 
Mtmpkii^ the most ancient kingly city, and 
the residence of the Pharaohs: for in still 
more ancient TMms gods ruled*- or priests 
in their stead; and it was much later — not until 
the beginning of the 18th dynasty — that Thebes 
rose to the magnificence of which the present 
ruins are the grand remainden. Fresh green 
fields, that extend further than the eye can 
follow them, and numerous villages, cover the 
sites of Memphis^ approaching the vicinity of 
Cairo: but only on the left bank; for the 
right is simply furnished with solitary groups 
of trees, and still more needy Tilii^ges and 
plains. But even now in the north, the foot 
of the MokaUam is visible, bearing the citar 
del. I am returning to the regions which I 
have already described; and I therefore for 
the present take leave both of you, dear JDi- 
nawdLi and of the Nile. 

LETTER L. 

FROM CAIRO TO THE COUNTE8S SCHONBURO- 

WSCHSELBURO. 

The ancient Monuments of Egypt and Nubia — Tem- 
ples — Tombs — and Pyramids. 

Cbtro, TuHday, Fehrutary 20, 1844. 

On the evening of the day before yesterday, 
dear Emy^ we landed at Bulak^ and returned 
with a home-like feeling to the Hoiid de f Orient. 
We have passed two months of strange seclu- 
sion. Europe was, as it were, sunk below my 
horizon. Such was my thought whenever I 
saw Canopus rise. Here Europe mounts again. 
Letters, newspapers, travellers, our country- 
men, all re-establish communication, and Cairo 
does not appear to me to be further from the 
centre of European life than Lisbon. The 
voyage of the Nile is too long a business : it 
needs steamers. With the unspeakable uni- 
formity of the banks, with the necessity of 
coming back the same way, the slowness of 
the rowing becomes physically painful. The 
impression made by the magnificent monu- 
ments, like the monuments themselves, is 
covered with sand — with a certain oppression 
of irremovable tedium. At liberty, it is rare 
that I am tnnuied; yet the lest ten days have 
been grievously wearisome. Had I set to and 
described the monuments which we have seen 
since leaving Wadi Ha^th my time would 
have been greatly shortened : but before en- 
tering upon the description, it was necessary 
to make some hieroglyphical and historical 
investigations in Cairo, and I therefore post- 
poned the occupation. Now I have passed 
the whole of this morning at the Egyptian 
Society, amidst folios filled with the most 



beautiful plans, views, and delineations of teni- 
' pies, works of sculpture, and hieroglyphics ; 
and the result has been, that I have determined 
to give up my investigations altogether, since 
they would lead me too far in a field which is 
to be mastered only by one who devotes his 
life to the research. Mastered I It is too bold 
a word. Afler unequalled and unceasing 
study, guided by ardent zeal and the deepest 
penetration, it would be difficult to maintain 
that irrefragable certainties had been achieved 
by means of the deciphering of hieroglyphics. 
Nevertheless, from the 16th dynasty down- 
wards, they have collected a chronological 
succession of kings who are named in hiero- 
glyphics upon the various monuments of 
Egypty Nubia, and Arabia. 

The first of these kings was Orsotasen /., 
whose dominion is fixed at about 2200 years 
before our era. Of the earlier dynasties there 
appear a few solitary unauthenticated names, 
and fewer still authenticated. I have on the 
present occasion learned that, generally speak- 
ing, the chronology of universal history is very 
loose and inexact: there being no fewer than 
three hundred difierent dates for the creation 
of the world ; thirty-four for the founding of 
Home; and thirty-six for the birth of Christ; 
which last, indeed, have a variation of ten 
years, so that it is impossible to say for certain 
whether we are now living in the year 1844, 
1839, or 1849. I am indebted for these re- 
searches to the work of an American, who has 
taken the greatest pains to retain the biblical 
chronology. Those who do not follow it, afford 
mc the greatest amusement. I listen gravely 
to all their pros and cons, and end in forming 
my own conclusions. But what is it to you, 
whether the great Sesostris lived 1000 or 1500 
years before our era? He is dead, and he has 
lived: so much is certain, for the hieroglyphics 
speak of him from Abusambul to Alexandria, 
The names of the royal founders of the monu- 
ments are those which are the most readily dis- 
covered in the hieroglyphic world, being always 
delineated upon the oval escutcheons which 
stand in pairs, the first containing the chris- 
tian name (if one may so call it) as tfie Son of 
Sun, or the Favourite ofAmon, and the second 
the actual or surname. But do not suppose 
that I am able to decipher these names; I sim- 
ply gather them from the tables of Prokesch 
which I have with me. The deciphering itself 
is not so very difficult when once the key is 
obtained which unlocks this alphabet of sym- 
bols. In order to discover it, ChampoUion 
translated the hieroglyphics first into the lan- 
guage most nearly related to it — into that of 
ancient Egypt, afterwards into Coptic, and 
from the Coptic into French. You may con- 
ceive the difficulty, when I tell you that vowels 



are marked only at the beginning of a word : 
they are elsewhere omitted. The last royal 
name is said to be that of Caraealla of the 
year 212 of our era. Thus the Egyptian 
monuments comprise the enormous period of 
2400 years — leaving the Pyramids out of the 
question, which are of still older and undefined 
eras; and during the whole of this time the 
people did not cease to build and (o adorn 
their temples after one and the same model 
Religion gave it, and they remained unchange- 
ably true to it. When, with the Ptolemies, Gre- 
cian spirit and taste, and Grecian culture and 
beauty, entered Egypt, they took care not to 
alter ancient art. The Egyptian style continued 
undisturbed in architecture as well as in sculp- 
ture, and it was as if unconsciously that greater 
lightness and grace were introduced into exe- 
cution. The finest buildings are, according 
to my views, all of this period: Phike, Kam 
Ombos, Edfu, Tentyris, The Romans, who, 
with admirable policy and tact, yielded to 
the prepossessions of their subjugated nations 
where art and religion were concerned, built 
in Egypt also after the models which they 
found there, and that which had come to pass 
under the Ptolemies happened again with 
them. Involuntarily and undesignedly Roman 
taste made itself apparent in execution, whilst 
conception and design were still antique. The 
Romans had, in the first instance, no original 
style of architecture; they adapted of their 
neighbours in the north and south ot Italy, 
of the Etruscans, and Greek colonies, so much 
as they required, and made use of it in Roman 
fashion; magnificently, at times majestically, 
at times perhaps too showily. 

Into these three periods the monuments are 
divided. The tombs belong exclusively to the 
first, or even to an earlier era. So firm an 
adherence to a primeval and severe style in 
art was possible only in the East, in the home 
of immutable existence. Think of a fashion 
lasting for thousands of years! The colossal 
statues in the first temple-hall of Abusamlml 
have around the under eyelid, extending to the 
temples, the black line which at this very day 
the hideous females in Nubia, like the lovely 
Jewish women of Damascus, paint on their 
visages with a brush. If subordinate art, thus 
employed upon external things, is so endurable, 
how much more secure from change must be 
that higher art which was dedicated to reli- 
gion and to divine worship! Minds with a 
tendency to hold fast to that which has been 
transmitted, grow uneasy under change and 
innovation, and find themselves abroad. Im- 
pressions would be weakened — power over 
minds would be lost. In eternal rigidity, but 
also with eternal sameness, the gods sit upon 
their splendid thrones, and receive with eternal 
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repose the same sacrifices presented by mor- 
tals in an eternally similar manner. How tre- 
mendous the effect of this I One feeb disposed 
to believe in the gods who for thousands of 
years have suffered the human race to approach 
them with one and the same step, who, from 
beginning to end, have revealed themselves un- 
der one and the same form and sign. No human 
soul, no human genius, no human art has ever 
altered, fashioned, or improved the once-deli- 
vered revelation. No human inspiration has 
dared to adorn it. Suppose, for a moment, that 
Christian art had remained unaltered in the Ma- 
donna type of the Byzantines, which they would 
have borrowed from the picture of the holy 
Virgin and the child Jesus, said to have been 
painted by the evangelist Saint Luke^ and you 
will have some dim idea of the immutability 
of ancient Egyptian sculpture. The individual 
conceptions of an artist have never been re- 
flected. there. Amongst the million represen- 
tations of the '* great goddess," there is not one 
upon which the artist has breathed the ardour, 
the devotion, the worship of his own soul. 
To represent *' the great goddess," which, in 
truth, could be nothing more than a reminis- 
cence of her being, nothing more was wanting 
than the artist's hands. He had been audaci- 
ous, had he attempted to create from the 
suggestions of his spirit. But an artist who 
may employ only his hands in his creations 
does not create at all, but simply imitates, and 
from being an artist will very soon become a 
mere workman. Had Raphael been compel- 
led always to copy Cimabue^ art would not 
have been glorified in the Madonna Sistinc^ 
and I am convinced that then no reformation 
would have taken place. In order to maintain 
religions in their first forms, commanding, 
mighty, and unshaken, the religious contem- 
plation of holy things must not betray the per- 
sonal consciousness of the individual. Indivi- 
dual thought must be strictly shut out from the 
apprehension of them ; for at first it will desire 
to alter only the form, but later the essence 
also. Let it once awaken, and it never falls to 
sleep again. Once let it become independent 
of the chains of form, and it will likewise break 
through those of doctrine. If free, it feels 
itself unconstrained, and not in one direction, 
but in all, — as, with the first sunbeam which 
comes over the mountain, day unrestrainedly 
overflows our whole hemisphere with his sea 
of light. Once admit Thought — give him free 
entrance, and his representatives are in every 
sphere — here Raphael^ there Luther^ there Ul" 
rich von Hutteny and the three, the artist, the 
monk, and the knight, take three roads to the 
same goal ^- to the remodelling of the Old, 
which has become no longer a fitting garment 
for active thought This is the progress of 



which our world stands in need, and which an- 
cient Egypt never knew. It bears witness to 
the immense superiority of the Christian reli- 
gion over all the religions of antiquity ; inas- 
much as that, after the lapse of fifteen centu- 
ries, it was still fresh and vigorous enough to 
bear so decomposing a revolution. Ancient 
religions would hiive dissolved beneath it. It 
is as if there had been wanting to them the 
consciousness of everlasting life. The priests 
held as strictly to the maintenance of the type 
for divine worship, as though the body gave 
them a surety for the indwelling spirit. Thus 
all considerations, all devotion, all interests 
rested upon forms which were observed with 
painful exactness, whilst the spirit went empty 
away. Nevertheless, the primeval faith of the 
Egyptians was altogether of a spiritual nature. 
Their god Amon was like Jehovah the God of 
the Israelites, the uncreated, eternal creator of 
all life, which issued from, as it returned to 
him. From clay he created Osiris^ the type 
of man ; but every human being had an im- 
mortal part, the desire and hope of a future 
existence, the fear of a future judgment. The 
divine attributes of Amon were expressed by 
especial names. Kneph or Knuphis was the 
creative power; Ra, jRsy or Phre^ the enlight- 
ening, the sun I In mystical trinity he governed 
the world. The last threefold manifestation of 
his being was that of which I spoke some time 
since — made up of Osiris, Isisy and Horus. The 
bodily fall of the beneficent Osiris in battle 
with the evil principle, his return from the 
nether world, and his subsequent elevation to 
the gods as the eternally existing good princi- 
ple, whilst the evil one still steals about the 
earth, appears to me exactly like a history of 
Christ conceived by a people who had to per- 
sonify in order to comprehend. I am of opinion 
that there are primeval ideas to be found 
amongst all people." 

My understanding of the doctrines of the 
Egyptian religion ceases here, dear Emy* In 
what relation the so-called great gods Phtah, 
Thothy &c. stand to Osiris and Amon — what 
the meaning may be of the sacred animals, 
the cats, sparrow-hawks, crocodiles, &c. — 
what the extent of the very extensive family 
of Osiris ; — all these are questions which I 
cannot solve to my satisfaction ; certainly not 
by the aid of the sculpture on the temples, 
in which the gods constantly appear with the 
quietest demeanour, receiving the offerings of 
mortals. This deportment never alters, let 
the god wear a human face, or, as a mask, 
that of a ram, a sparrow-hawk, a lion, or a 
crocodile : let Isis appear with the head of a 
cow, or wearing as head-dress the sun's disc 
between cow-horns. To me it seemed as if 
the individual figures were so many represen- 
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tations of the various attributes of the one 
high God: the ram's head, of his intelligence, 
as Mo$$$y in like manner, is represented with 
two rays above the forehead ; the sparrow- 
hawk, of his glance over the whole creation ; 
the cow, of his endless bounty ; the lion, of 
his might. Nilometers and keys of the Nile 
are always seen in the hands, as emblems of 
the blessings and the riches which they are 
able to dispense ; and also an instrument 
which looks like an anchor, and is said to be 
an emblem of the eternal life in which they 
rejoice. Finally, the god holds in his hand 
a staff with the dog's head (dogs were the 
guardians of the dead, and Anubis, the con- 
ductor of souls into the other world, himself 
wears the head of a dog) ; but the goddess a 
staff with the lotos-flower, which at the pre- 
sent day blooms on the Nile when it is at its 
highest, and is regarded as the image of the 
unceasingly procreative power of the element, 
and emphatically of the sacred and deified 
Nile, The sacrifices offered are without much 
variety in the disposition of them, however 
manifold the gifts may be. Fruits and bread, 
incense and lotos-flowers, sceptre and swords, 
small images of gods, vases and cups — all these 
does the sacrificer hold forth with outstretched 
arm, whilst the petitioner kneels, holding his 
hands open and upwards, ready to receive 
them. Sometimes priests in long garments 
precede the sacrificial train, and sometimes 
an altar is erected with an animal for sacri- 
fice. In consequence of this surprising uni- 
formity, repeated a million times, and from 
century to century, I can have no doubt that 
the gratitude, the devotion, the prayers of the 
human race are represented as being from 
eternity to eternity offered up to the one God 
under the various symbols of his manifesta- 
tions. This I regard as the primitive idea, 
because it accords with the fundamental idea 
of the Egyptian religion, and leads back to it; 
to the one God, who gives token of himself in 
renewed manifestations of his creation. 

The evil principle is represented by the 
dwarfish and misshapen Typhoti. Quite right, 
for in imperfection lies the germ of evil. 
Perfection is good. It was at first difficult 
to accustom my European eye to these forms, 
and still more, ray imagination. These dwarf 
and animal figures are repulsive, because we 
find them only in connexion with caricatures, 
comical histories, or generally in the regions 
of the ludicrous. By degrees, however, I 
became reconciled to them ; and when my eye 
was no longer offended, I entered with interest 
upon an inquiry into the sense and meaning 
of these images, the result of which, dear 
'Emy^ I have just imparted to you. My in- 
terest has not been carried farther. Execu- 



tion is incomplete, and fkr from beautiful; 
and the same may be said of the designs. With 
the exception of Typhon^ these myriads of 
divine forms are never seen otherwise than in 
the following manner: — The head in profile, 
as in a silhouette ; the eye, however, in front ; 
the rigid angular body, fVom the neck to the 
hips, in the front ; the two legs, again, turned 
to one side ; the arms hanging straight down, 
or stretched out, or raised at an angles— 
never, never otherwise— thus they sit, thus 
they stand; thus ItM suckles Harut; thus 
Otirie fights; — these two representations being 
the only ones in which the gods are seen in 
action. Thus was the type given to art and 
invention in primeval times, and thus it re- 
mained to the last moment. There is some- 
thing very remarkable in all this, but nothing 
beautiful ; and those who discover beautv suffer 
themselves to be overcome by the remark- 
ableness, and to be carried away by it The 
drawing is like the work of children who have 
not yet learnt to draw — with hard outlines, 
no muscles, no bones, no flesh, no joints ; the 
fingers are as if kneaded out of bread ; the 
female figures have always only one breast 
Their necklaces, head-dress, girdle, and brace- 
lets are generally finely executed. The dress 
follows the outline of the body, and is, for the 
most part, indicated only by a stroke under 
the bosom, and another above the ankle. The 
short coats of the male, especially those of the 
warriors, are at times as if embroidered. The 
sculpture consists of outlines engraven about 
an inch deep into the stone ; an attempt, as it 
seems, at bas-relief, although it never amonnts 
to that, but remains always a silhouette — not 
done upon paper, but upon the wall. Gates, 
doorways, partitions, colnnms, outer and inner 
walls — all are covered with sacrificial pro- 
cessions making pilgrimages to the gods, or 
with individuals paying homage to them, or 
with the great deeds of kings, their wars, 
victories, their destruction of the enemy, their 
punishment of those whom they have over^ 
come, their triumphs, or finally, with hiero- 
glyphics. But drawing and sculpture are 
always of the same mean order — without in- 
dividual life or perspective. For instance, 
the hands of the prisoners are cut off. These 
form a large heap, but in such a manner that 
one hand hovers above another in the air. 
A writer stands by and records their number. 
Twenty years ago a similar custom prevailed 
in Turkey ; the ears of the pirates who were 
taken prisoners were cut off, and sent in sacks 
to Constantinople, Turn whithersoever you 
will in the East, and you encounter the mo<t 
startling evidences of primeval relics. Who- 
soever is not thoroughly convinced that im- 
mutability is the characteristic of the Orient ; 
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whosoever pro-supposes iu ii movemeiiU pro* 
gressy restlessness, a languishing for something 
different, something" better, does not under- 
stand it, and can form no impartial j\idgment 
respecting it* As I must close my European 
eyes to the rams and cowsi so generally must 
one give up all western preconceived opinions 
toucJiing the advantages of progress for the 
East. 

Painting is no better than drawing and 
sculpture. It is da^^Ung colour, without a 
notion of light and shade. The gods have 
a light-blue body — to denote perhaps their 
ethereal immorttdity ; the men are reddish- 
brown or black, and now and then yellow. 
The sacrificers are always reddish-brown, for 
this colour represents the Egyptians. The 
two other colours are for the nations of Africa 
and A$iay seen only in battles, tributes, works, 
punishments, and the like. As all the stone- 
work was covered with sculpture, so originally 
were these all painted, figures as well as writ<» 
ings ; the latter hieroglyphicsi which, divided 
off in large panels or in long stripes, possibly 
indicated what the former represented* Upon 
this subject I am able to give you no exact 
Information. This scienoe, like every other, 
requires deep study, and whether the results 
would satisfy the unlearned is very question* 
able. The learned they would satisfy, be- 
cause the research itself gives them enjoy* 
ment< Inasmuch as in the single panels of the 
temple-walls, or in the stripes of the columns, 
the hieroglyphics are frequently seen similarly 
arranged, I am disposed to conclude that they 
express an appeal to the god of the temple, 
or the dedication made by the builder himself 
to the god, A repetition of the same phrase 
would be nothing surprising here, where all 
the images are repeated to infinity. In Ewe% 
for example, the three inner walls have fortyt- 
two principal representations, and in every 
one of them a man is offering a sacrifice to a 
god and a goddess with the ram*s head. It 
would be natural enough, if the hieroglyphics 
under these figures contained the prayer of 
the saorifioer. The daily prayer of the Ma* 
homedan at this hour is made up of the ninety- 
nine times repeated exclamation of << Bound* 
less glory to God," which is interrupted three 
times by a praise of his greatness and mijesty. 
Thus, dearest Emyt do I attempt to make the 
matter out, in order to give myself some ex* 
planation of what I see. Do you not reeeive 
it for irrefragable certainty. In the mean 
while, I see no reason why I, an unlearned one, 
should not make my hypothesis as well as the 
learned, especially since my own affords me 
much more amusement than those of strangers. 
This regards the adornment of the temple 
generally by means of the plastio artS| which 



we find in the severe bonds of a worship which 
only to the initiated granted intercourae with 
the Spirit, but to the uninitiated allowed 
nothing but to do homage to the form hande<l 
down to them. Hence they lay for thousands 
of years in the swaddling*clothes of unoono 
scions childhood* Far diff\»rent was it with 
architecture* This sublime art goes hand in 
hand with sublime ideas, without knowing the 
sensual enchantments of its sister arts. It is 
pre-eminently constituted for the expression 
of the loftiest and purest thoughts, to prepare 
the sitea upon which man, sustained by faith 
and hope, may seek and find the goal of his 
deepest aspirations -^ repose in G^. Never 
was a house of God *— whether a church, or a 
temple, or a mosque — born of any other idea ; 
and if it has been misuuderstood^f the build- 
ing has had to blot out sin, to do penance for 
an evil life^— there glances from it nevertheless, 
even in expiation, the same irrepressible de- 
sire. Or let the worship have been a sensually 
voluptuous one, still the harmony and the no* 
bility of art have spread themselves out like pure 
waters over the dusty ground. I do not ac* 
quire a clear insight of the religions of nations 
ftrom what they paint and chisel, poetise and 
sing, respecting them, but from the houses 
which they dedicate to God. What genius is 
demanded to give life and soul to dead, eold 
stone, ^~« to fashion it to a structure that shall 
at one and the same time proclaim majesty, 
holy solemnity, and indestructible tranquillity I 
This it accomplishes ; and it has built up, not 
only our Gothic churches, but the old mosques 
of Islam too, and the temples of Greeee^ and 
those of earliest Sgypi — called to the work, 
incited and inspired, by the same one God. 
Like light in the various eptours of the rainr 
bow, the ODB IDKA is broken into different 
creeds, and architecture expresses it compre- 
hensively in all its aspects. Contemplate the 
grand simplicity of the Egyptian, the lovely 
adornment of the Greek, the mystically ro- 
mantic towering of the Gothic, the clear trans;- 
parenoy of the Mahomedan houses of God, 
and you will unquestionably discover in them 
all a perfect harmony with the incipient ideas 
and conceptions of the Godhead to which these 
different people did homage. Wherever a new 
religion has formed the centre of a new civili- 
sation, it has presented its own style of archi* 
tecture. It is so still. In France, where men, 
like iS'i^ Simon and Fourier, attempt to give 
to the bottomless, rent vacillations of their 
contemporaries a religious support answering 
to the spirit of the time -r-* what is it their dis- 
ciples wish to build ? a Phalanstire ; and 
who can say that for the future the Phalanstdre 
will not be a house of God ? Oh, you cannot 
belieye what a difference it makes to oontem- 
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plate Europe in the midst of its own restless- 
ness and anxious strivings, and amidst the 
sublime ruins of Egypt, There you shall be- 
come so confounded by the war-cries of party 
— by ambition and impotency, by the daring 
and the unsuccessful, by the Quixotics of the 
so-called heroes of freedom, by the charlatanry 
of the powerful, by the bitter battling for opin- 
ions, by childish hate and childish adoration — 
so confounded by the sight of all the good 
that has taken place, all the glory that has 
blossomed, and all the energy that has been 
exerted — that, taking all things to heart, you 
shall be consumed in hatred and love. Here 
tumult and dire contention have died away. 
Well, men Mork themselves out : it was ever 
their task. But in doing so, they will work 
themselves on. But whither ? He knows — the 
everlasting God, who surveys all the mutations 
of man, and has granted to every race its point 
of culmination. This thought softens hatred, 
fear, and abhorrence — and to boundless hatred 
I have perhaps too strong an inclination — not 
against individuals, for they are far too unim- 
portant, but against principles. I cannot pro- 
mise you that my eastern tranquillity will re- 
main faithful to me in Europe. In thai regard, 
how beautiful is every thing here! That I 
have travelled over many hundred miles of 
space since last summer is of little importance, 
compared with the fact of my having wan- 
dered through thousands of years in time; and 
not on thoughts in books or upon paper — no, 
but in reality, upon the primeval soil, amidst 
the earliest monuments. There history quietly 
unrolls itself, like a broad rich carpet Uiat is 
far from reaching to our globe, and yet has 
need of many millions of hands; and from the 
rocky temples of Abusambul one beholds the 
work of those hands with a more quiet interest 
than when, closely surveying it, one becomes 
aware of the single threads of the web. 

Abusambul (AbusimbiL, Jpsambui) is the 
first temple, coming down the Niie, from 
the upper cataracts, and from Wadi Haifa, 
in Nubia, It is also one of the roost ancient 
of the time of the Pharaohs. The royal 
name- escutcheons — which may be likened 
to the arms, helmets, signatures, and mottoes 
upon our seals and signet -rings ^-proclaim 
the builder to be the great Sesostris (JRe- 
metes III,, also Ramses), to whom chrono- 
logy approximatively assigns a place in the 
year 1550 before our era. Builder is hardly 
the exact word ; for the entire temple is hewn 
in the rocks, in the limestone side of the Libyan 
mountain, which here advances immediately 
up to the left bank of the Nile, The power 
of Egyptian architecture, which gives the 
spectator the impression of an undreamt-of, 
immeasurable sublimity, lies in its large, firm, 



tranquil lines, and in the harmony of its colos- 
sal proportions, which, for the most part, are 
so happily hit off, that they never look op- 
pressive, never monstrous, but always majes- 
tic The outer lines of the temples are always 
sloped off; hence above they are a trifle nar- 
rower than below ; and thb is quite sufficient 
to give them the appearance of lightness, of 
rising from the ground, which they need, in 
order not to look like stone cases. The facade 
of this rocky temple has also the slope. Four 
sitting colossal figures, leaning against the 
wall, keep watch before it; and through a 
marvellously beautiful gateway one steps into 
the first ante-hall, which is divided into three 
aisles by two rows of four colossal figures, 
standing on columns. In the second smaller 
ante-hall there is the same division^ formed, 
however, by only two smooth pillars upon 
either side. This leads into an ante-chamber, 
and this into the actual sanctuary, against the 
hinder wall of which sit four mutilated divini- 
ties next to one another. So simple, dearest 
fifty, is the plan of an Egyptian temple, whick 
affords variety only in individual parts, in the 
division of small side-chambers, or in the ar^ 
rangement of the ante-halls. From what I 
have said to you of the additions of hiero- 
glyphics and images, which is applicable to 
one and all, you will easily understand that 
these ornaments, independently of their hi»- 
torical interest, do not in any way contribute 
to soften the solemn character of the temple. 
So prominent, indeed, and powerful is the pre- 
vailing solemnity, tliat my very soul was at- 
tuned to earnestness and awe. I spoke softly, 
and walked slowly. Gravely but mildly did 
the beautiful colossi look down upon me, as 
they formeriy looked down upon the great king 
Sesostris, when, after the completion of the 
temple, he came to do homage to the god — 
probably Osiris; for his form, with the sun 
over the sparrow-hawk's head, is repeated 
oftenest in the representations on the walls. 
How lonely ye are, ye ancient colossi ! The 
god whose sanctuary ye protect is away — his 
temple is desecrated, his service abolished, his 
people and his kings are dust, and ye stand 
so tranquil there, as though all this did not 
concern you. Is it that ye are symbols of time, 
which outlasts every thing? or of hope, which 
outlives every thing ? or of strength, that en- 
dures every thing? — every thing! even the 
fall of the ancient world, and, solemnly smiling 
amidst its ruins, looks down upon a new one. 
The colossi are known only to Egyptian 
sculpture, and they are the only things which 
it has brought to perfection. The horse- 
tamers upon Mount CavitUoBre Grecian colos- 
sal statues ; the Famese Hercules is a orfossal 
Roman statue. But the Egyptian colossal 
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statues are not so much gigantic human forms, 
as Titanic thoughts and energies, which ani- 
mate the common human race, and do not be- 
long especially to the individual. They are 
expressed by a noble, regular, beautiful coun- 
tenance, imperturbably quiet, surmountlVig a 
form which itself expresses the deepest repose, 
inasmuch as, sitting, the hands are folded on 
the knees, and standing, the arms are crossed 
upon the breast — in other respects the form 
being rather intimated than given. The colossi 
look like columns, like rocks — always like 
something mighty, immovable, powerful, inhe- 
rent in nature and spirit ; and it is this which 
has given me the conviction that they were 
not intended to represent men. But you say, 
" There are the colossal statues of the kings." 
Every king was " Son of the Sun," and even 
" the Sun of Egypt" — a symbol of everlasting 
mercy, of infinite power ; and with this signi- 
fication his image could not fail to be other- 
wise than colossal. Upon the girdle, the 
colossal statues of Abitsambul bear the es- 
cutcheons which are said to belong to Heme- 
ses III. The hieroglyphics are beautifully and 
distinctly worked — not simply engraven, but 
raised from the depressed surface. The repre- 
sentations on the wall are very coarse. The 
outer-sitting colossi reach up almost to the 
frieze, and rest upon socles. The frieze, cor- 
nice, and pilasters of the entrance-door, the 
buttresses between the colossi, are adorned 
with rich ornaments of beautiful workman- 
ship. The architect has faithfully followed 
out his sublime inspiration, and the images 
of the gods alone have been kept in subjec- 
tion to the given type ; the consequence is, a 
most repulsive contrast. The originally open 
space before the temple has been very much 
filled up by the sand which has blown hither 
over the rock-side, and drifted so much to- 
wards the facade, that the first colossus to the 
right is visible only as far as the head, the 
second to the girdle, the third to the feet, and 
the fourth only is entire. The entrance and 
the first half of the ante-hall are also much 
choked up. The hand of man has destroyed 
only four divine statues in the sanctuary: 
but can there be a more melancholy fate than 
to be established with inviolable confidence 
for eternity, and to be destroyed after all by 
the drifting sand ? 

This was the ^ea^ temple, a worthy accom- 
paniment of the pyramids and the monuments 
of Thebes. Somewhat further downwards, in 
the same gold-coloured side of the rock, is 
hewn the snuUl temple, small only in com- 
parison with the former, but much more im- 
perfect, and without its admirable execution 
and pure taste. The proportions cannot have 
been happily contrived; and every thing in 
30 



Egyptian architecture depends upon this. It 
has too little setting-off of the non - essential 
parts to induce you even for a moment to for- 
get the disproportions, as , sometimes happens 
in Arabian and Gothic architecture. In other 
respects, viewing it from the Nile, one is daz- 
zled by its rich facade, which, on either side of 
the entrance, presents three standing colossi 
between the buttresses. The inner distribu- 
tion b as in the large temple; although, in- 
stead of the colossi in the first ante-hall, one 
finds six pillars with IHs visages, to which 
they have remorselessly begrudged the noble 
beauty of the colossi, and given to them a 
great resemblance to the physiognomy of cats. 
The hieroglyhics are in intaglio, and are roughly 
and indistinctly cut Is this temple an unsuc- 
cessful imitation or an imperfect model of the 
great one? I should like to know. The 
escutcheons are again those of the third Re- 
meses. Since, however, they have discovered 
thirteen JRemeses without being able to deter- 
mine them satisfactorily, some uncertainties 
exist in all conjectures respecting the builder. 
It is difficult to believe that the same king 
should have employed in his magnificent works 
so good and so bad an architect. 

Behind the large village of Dorr — upon the 
right bank, the Arabian — ^lies a third rocky 
temple, small, ruined, of bad porous limestone, 
but interesting inasmuch as it takes, as it 
were, the first step into the open air. The 
ante-hall is hewn in the rock. Six pillars 
divide it into three aisles, and each leads into 
a small back chamber, the middle one only dis- 
playing hieroglyphics. An uncovered portico 
of twelve pillars in three rows forms the en- 
trance. I'he first eight are broken off to some 
feet in height; the last four stand upright, 
support a united entablature, and exhibit 
still the legs of four colossi, which reclined 
against them, and whose trunks have fallen. 
This portico, together with the outer wall of 
the temple, is built of large freestones, joined 
by mortar. I was disposed to believe that the 
rock-temples must be the most ancient, since 
the other temples actually look as if they were 
scooped out of the rock and pushed into the 
open air. But if the escutcheons are properly 
read, and the chronology of the Pharaohs cor- 
rectly marked, such is not the case. I never- 
theless honestly confess to you, that the opinion 
of the learned does not altogether remove my 
belief. 

The temple oiHamada exhibits escutcheons 
which belong to the dynasty of Thotmoies, and 
they preceded the Remesides, who are regarded 
as founders of the rock-temples — ^who knows 
whether or not with justice ? This temple is 
situated altogether in the desert, and hence 

is much choked up with sand, and also de- 
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■troyed; for all the roofs have fallen in, rub- 
biih and stonea are piled upon the flooring, 
and the portico, which is composed of three 
clusters of four pillars and four columns, 
stands mutilated forth from the sea of sand. 
One can nevertheless penetrate into the cham- 
bers, which consist of an ante-room, and a 
principal hall with two cabinets on either side 
of it The hieroglyphic work is exceedingly 
ornamental, and more delicately coloured than 
I have elsewhere seen it Two birds, like 
ducks, perhaps a species of Ibis, were very 
finely earved, the single feathers of the wing 
being painted, so that they looked like the sugar 
ornaments upon our christmas-trees. Remains 
of walls, of unbumt tiles, before the portico, 
indicate a later use of the place ; tracks of herds 
of sheep in the same, a present use of it 

It has fared still worse with the temple of 
Seboa, We could not penetrate its sand fills 
it up to the frieze, and the pillars of Its portico 
are seen only as far as the capital, projecting 
from the annihilating element Here, for the 
first time, beginning the view of the temples 
with Abusamlntlt do you find pylonet^ which 
are as peculiar to Egyptian architecture as 
the colossi are to its sculpture. Pyiones are 
the nifyestio entrances to the forecourt of the 
temple, and they impart an indescribable dig- 
nity to the whole building. I know no Euro- 
pean gate of triumph of such nobility and of 
suoh commanding sublimity as, for instance, 
the pyUmes of Edfu, In S^hm they are not 
of the best proportions, and they are besides 
ruinous and patched up. An avenue of 
sphynxes forms the approach tp the pylones. 
Inward meditation, thoughtfulness, sibylline 
pensiveness, have never found a grander repre- 
sentative than the countenance of the sphynx. 
From simply gazing upon it one becomes seri- 
ous, and thereby attuned to the spirit which 
should conduct you to the temple. Two 
sphynxes are still quite free from sand. Of 
four others the heads only are clear, and it is 
probable that many more of them are altoge- 
ther buried in the sand, which has collected 
in hillocks as far as the fbot of the pylones, 
where two colqssi lie thrown down. 

It was not only the ancient Pharaohs who 
extended their love of building even to the 
frontiers of the Libyan desert Nubia has 
monuments to shew of the time of the Ptole- 
mies, even of the Roman emperors. The small 
temple of Offedinah is a very inconsiderable 
and incomplete one from the latter era. A 
square hall surrounded by oolunuis appears to 
be the only portion ever completed, for even 
the capitals are not finished on all the oo- 
lumus. A ring-wall, partly fallen to decay, 
and which encompasses an empty space as 
well as the small structure, seems to indicate 
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that more extensive plans hful been conceived, 
but had never been carried into effect 

The beautiful and well-preserved temple of 
Dak0 is a production of the Ptolemies, Besides 
various name-escutcheons, tber^ stand those of 
two queens, Berenice and AmHoe^ amongst 
the hieroglyphics. The Grecian hand, under 
which every thing is accomplished sq lightly 
and brightly, erected this temple, and yet fit 
is still quite in the Egyptian character, with 
this exception, that gloom becomea aolemnity, 
heaviness solidity. The Greeks understood 
what overdoing meant, and only they knew 
how to avoid it in the masterly manper wbiek 
suffered po deficiency any where. One steps 
through noble pylones into an open fore- 
court, and out of it into the actual temf^e, 
which, according to ancient custom, haa il^ 
forehall and its various chambers suoeeeding 
one another for some distance. Iii a side- 
cabinet there is a staircase. Since all the 
roofs have fallen in, it is impossible to say 
whether this conducted tp upper obanib«i«,or 
simply to the roof. A ring-wall, endonng 
three sides, gives to the whole protaction and 
uniformity. Before the fourth side stand the 
pylones. The hieroglyphics are elegantly 
formed, and the images in the wall are not eut 
with the stony hardness of ancient timaa. It 
is true they always look as if they had been 
worked over patterns, but there ia at the 
same time to be observed a feeble attampt at 
touching up, and rounding off. The building- 
stone is admirably hewn with a sunken ledge 
at the rim ; and the entire surrounding wall 
consists of such stones, 

A Christian desire of destruction ia already 
noticeable here. The monuments of the Phar 
raohs fell beneath the religious hatred of the 
Persians, who carried forward the work of 
destruction on a large scale, and overthrew 
obelisks, and sawed colossal statues to pieces, 
confining their malice to masses. The Chris*- 
tians, on the other hand, were intent upon the 
annihilation of individual parts* Sufifering the 
walls and pylones to stand, they applied the 
hammer to sculpture, then white- washed the 
walls, and painted them with the symbols of 
their own religion, thus transforming tJie tem- 
ple of Oeirii into a church. The Araba, at a 
later period, overthrew the doings of Egyptian, 
Persian, and Christian, and applied to their 
mosques any thing that could be found suit- 
able for their purpose in the ancient alruep 
tures ; and finally came the Turks, who, faith- 
ful to their habitual indifference, aufierad the 
remains to perish, to move gradually away, 
until MekemHAH^ in our own time, discovered 
a radical means of rapid extermination! he 
burns lime from the monumeuts I The thefts 
of the friends of art, tlie diggings and le^ 
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searches of the learned for scientific purposes 
— of the poor inhabitants of the country for 
avaricious purposes, all help faithfully in the 
work of demolition ; and it may very fairly be 
presumed, that within one generation or two, 
only that which is indestructible, the temples 
of the rock and the rock-like ruins of CamaCy 
will afford to later ages any notion of the 
primeval and mighty creative spirit of the 
Pharaohs. 

If the rocky temple of Geff-HusBein alone 
remained, the testimony to that spirit would be 
incomplete indeed. It is a creation of potent 
and rough energy. The six colossi, which 
divide the great hall into three aisles, are 
not heavy but awkward, and so devoid of 
shape, that they look as if an attempt had 
been made to form colossal statues, and had 
not succeeded. In the two side-walls of this 
hall there are four niches, and in each stand 
three figures of the human size, but as mis- 
shapen as possible. Are they gods? Are they 
priests? Is it a family of kings? They are 
very much injured, many have lost their heads. 
The four seated gods in the sanctuary — that 
is to say, in the last and innermost chambers- 
are very much degraded; and the sparing 
hieroglyphics, of the worst workmanship, arc 
hardly to be discerned. 

The small temple of Garh^Meroe, or Dan- 
turoy as the Arabs call it after the neighbour- 
ing village, hovers between the Ptolemean and 
the Roman periods, and consists very simply 
of three divisions, of equal size, one behind 
the other, the ornamenting of which seems 
never to have been completed, although an 
enclosing wall, and within it a beautifiil en- 
trance or passage gate, standing by itself, 
would seem to attest the completion of the 
plan. 

The magnificent temple of Keiabsche has 
been destroyed with al^oiute fury, and half 
of it lies in actual ruins. The pylones and 
the walls stand, but the enormous blocks of 
the roof have been broken in, — ^the eight co- 
lumns of the forecourt, with the exception of 
a single one, are cast down, — and the other 
eight of the forehall, with the exception of 
two. Over these rocks and ruins one has to 
clamber about, and one does it with the 
greatest pleasure; for not only is the hiero- 
glyphic work interesting on account of its 
great elegance, but in many places there is 
only a red tracery on the wall, as if made 
with a red chalk pencil. It has never been 
completed. The escutcheons announce an 
autocrat Ccesar as the builder of this and the 
previous temple. Next to these outlines, and 
close to a pretty figure of IlamSy who is cow- 
ering upon a lotos- fiower,. the attribute of 
his mother Jsis, sacred and austere images 



are looking down from the walls; they are 
scratched off and rubbed off, — a sufilcient 
indication of the devastation of Keiabsche by 
Mahomedans. If any one considers how these 
roofs were made — that is to say, that they were 
formed by single blocks of stone, lying like 
boards next to one another, and reaching from 
wall to wall— he will be convinced that no 
other power than the madness of religious 
fanaticism would be competent to destroy 
such structures. Passing out from the pylones, 
you find a perfectly straight road paved with 
large square stones, and extending to theNilsy 
to which it descends with broad steps. On 
either side of it there is a quay constructed 
of the same material, and with the object 
of preventing the falling in of the soil,— -a 
true expression of the solidity of Roman 
4)ompI Behind the temple enormous stone 
quarries extend ; between them and the vil- 
lage of Keiabsche you ascend a declivity, and 
arrive at the smallest but perhaps the most 
remarkable of all the Nubian rock-temples. 
It consists simply of one ante-hall, which in 
the hinder wall has two niches, each with 
three sitting figures, and between these two, 
the entrance to the sanctuary, where there 
is the seat for the four gods, but not the gods 
themselves. These gods are probably to be 
considered always as 0«trt>, /m, and Horus / 
here perhaps with the addition of AmoHy or 
of the god who ruled in the temple, or of the 
founder of it But what constitute the curi- 
osity of the place are the two thick super- 
ficially grooved columns which support the 
roof of the ante-hall. We now call them 
Doric columns ; here in the rocky temple of 
Keiabsche is their cradle. Further, the tem- 
ple has no other forecourt than that which 
is formed on cither side by the flat hewn walls 
of the rock, which display large delineations. 
The one exhibits the tumult of a great battle, 
the combatants, the conquered, the dying, 
and, above all, a kingly hero fighting from his 
chariot; the other shews you the same hero 
sitting upon a throne, with a procession of 
the subjugated people passing before him, 
paying homage and bringing tribute. An 
altar with vegetable-food offerings stands in 
front of him. Animals from the interior of 
Africa are brought before him — giraffes, lions, 
tigers, antelopes; one man brings a gazelle 
in his arms ; another leads apes ; another has 
tiger-skins hanging over his arm. Oxen join 
in the procession. All these animals are un- 
mistakeably exact Now, since the great Se- 
sostris carried war into the interior of AfiieOy 
and made the Ethiopians tributary to him, it 
is concluded that, in gratitude to the gods, he 
founded this very temple. DanaoSy who colo- 
nised Greece from Egypt, and founded JrffoSy 
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18 considered by some to be the brother, by 
others as merely the contemporary, of Sesos^ 

' iris. Fortunately, neither of these temples 
has suffered in the slightest degree from the 
ravages of sand. 

The temple of Dahot is a Ptolemaic build- 
ing, upon which a Greek inscription has been 
found with the names of Ptolemy and CZeo- 
patra. Three Egyptian queens have borne 
this name ; the last has, by a talismanic charm, 
rendered it immortal. The temple is built of 
sandstone, and hence much weather-beaten, 
and with indistinct hieroglyphics. One is 
not accustomed here to such bad material I 
The structure is distinguished by passage- 

! entrances standing alone behind one another 
in the large forecourt, which is pointed out 
by a ruined wall. 

We now go on board again, and journey 
onwards for some hours. A marvellous struc- 

I ture suddenly starts from the NUe^ — beautiful 
pylones with a continued approach between 
two column-supported porticoes ; then again 
pylones, and, at length, the magnificent tem- 
ple of Jsisy with its forecourts, halls, pillars, 
and chambers ; it is the island of Philic. Its 
foundation is ascribed to the Pharaohs of the 
later dynasties. The Ptolemies transformed 
the building, and gave it its present finish. 
Roman emperors may have added what now 
looks as overloading, — the portico, for in- 
stance, which does not run towards the pylones 
in a straight line. Fie upon the barbarians 
who have committed such devastation here! 
As well might one rage with a rough hand in 
a flower-garden I It is built and adorned with 
perfect finish. One ascends to the pylones, as 
conveniently as to the Arc de VEtoile, upon 
easy steps within the wall ; — these are un- 
injured. Just as they were placed by the 
architect, they stand against the blue sky like 
gates conducting to a world of holiness, 
meditation, and unearthliness. Not into the 
light world of gods of Ofymjms, not into the 
ardent and blissful paradise of Islam^ not 
into' the smiling angel-world of a FresoUy do 
such gates lead. They stand before the world 
of Thought, — Thought that has only one goal 
— the last, the highest — Knowledge, upon 
which it broods sphynx-like, towards which 
it strives with gigantic force like a Colossus, 
itself a Titan ready to storm Heaven in order 
to attain to its God, should he not otherwise 
be able to reach to it. Hence do they look 
so wondrously solemn, so full of warning, — 
hence so irresistible ! One would fain know 
the mysteries which they enclose, and to which 
they lead. The idea of the Egyptian religion 
must have been a purely divine one, for with- 
ODt it they could not have built temples of 
^^Kich traDscendent sublimity. How worship 



may render the original idea of any religion 
earthly, we see in the history of every nation. 

Now come we, dear Emy, to the northern 
boundary of Nubia, in which the island of 
JBidscha, with its temple-ruins (in the latter 
we found a Nubian fitmily with their goats), 
is also to be reckoned. The granite sides of 
this island, the granite crags in the Nile, the 
granite rocks on its banks, are all, by means 
of escutcheons, stamped as memorials of the 
deeds of ancient rulers. So grandly did they 
think of themselves, that the wild rock — the 
witness of thousands of years — appeared to 
them their fittest monument; and the monu- 
ment stands there, having become one with 
the eternal elements. But the monument of 
whom ? A young scarcely-born science is 
called upon to decipher and pronounce. The 
island of ElephoaUina is situated on this side 
of the lower cataracts of Egypt; and I have 
to say of it only, that its gate of rose granite 
rises over its heaps of rubbish and remains 
of masonry, like a rainbow of reconciliation. 
Immediately opposite to it, upon the right 
bank, lie the mangled ruins of the Saracenic 
city AU'Asiuan. Black crags of granite 
shooting from the Nile form its foundation, 
and have sculptures and escutcheons, amongst 
which that of Remeses III, b the most re- 
markable. A small niche, with the beginnings 
of a bust, struck us as something very unusual 
in these rocks. 

The Egyptian temples have fallen a prey to 
sand and the ravages of man far more than the 
Nubian. The sites of the former gave them over 
to the sand, whilst they offered convenient 
habitations to a whole village of populous 
land. The splendid temple of Kom Omhoi 
succumbed to the sand on one aide, and to 
the undcr-washings of the Nile on the other. 
Where the river makes a sharp bend, and has 
a high perpendicular bank, lies this temple, 
visible from afar, domineering over the exten- 
sive region, and looking like the corpse of a 
king laid out in royal state. We yisited it 
towards sunset, and the purple rays nuyestic- 
ally illuminated it, as candelabra light up a 
catafalk. Later rose the moon, causing the 
lovely forms even more distinctly to step 
forth, the ruins to sink back in deeper gloom, 
and giving the broad desert the aspect of a 
winding-sheet ; add to this, the solemn silence 
all around, and the tranquil Nile softly flowing 
at our feet, and you have one of Uie finest 
pictures which this journey has yielded me. 
You would like to hear something of the 
temple itself. Only conceive ! The ante-hall 
alone stands upright, and in such a way that 
the pillars are buried in the sand to the half of 
their height The four rooms which follow it 
are lost up to the frieze, and the cross-beam 
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stone blocks, twenty to twenty- two feet in 
length, have sunk down. In order to look 
closely at the hieroglyphics, the designs, and 
the well-preserved colours, I knelt upon the 
sand which reaches above the door-cornice, 
and found upon the frieze remarkably well- 
wrought escutcheons of the time of Ptolemy, 
The ante-hall, which is always more lofty than 
the inner hall and chambers, and hence always 
freer from sand-deposit, is here supported by 
fifteen columns in three rows. A facade of 
five pillars is something so very uncommon, 
that I cannot call to mind any other temple of 
antiquity like it. The numbers are always 
even, so that the entrance to the inner cham- 
bers on the hinder wall lies between two and 
two, three and three, four and four columns. 
The great rock -temple of Abusambul has 
four colossi ; the small one six^ that of Dorr 
and of Hamada four pillars ; the Temple of 
the Sun at Salbek has eight columns : these 
Jive columns of the temple-facade at Kom 
Ombos are strikingly peculiar. Two doors 
in the hinder wall led into the first hall. 
They are filled up to the cornice. Here 
is seen the sun's disc borne by eagles' wings 
with serpents at the side. This symbol of 
royal dominion and power is found invariably 
over every entrance of an Egyptian temple, 
over the doors of the pylones, over other 
doors and gateways. You walk under the 
protection of the majesty which is a repre- 
sentation of divinity. Eagles with outspread 
wings as regularly are seen hovering on the 
ceiling of the ante-hall, and escort you as it 
were into the sanctuary as signs of promise ; 
whilst astron9mical figures and the well-known 
signs of the zodiac, which the Egyptians in- 
vented, ornament the side-portions of the ceil- 
ing. It pains me to be compelled to say, that 
drawing and painting remain equally imper- 
fect; sky-blue, pale green, and deep red are 
the colours of the eagles, which fly — Heaven 
knows how I Sky-blue, too, is the colour of 
the gods, and the horrible crocodile's head 
grins loathsomely at one. Whilst the architect 
was inspired with the fundamental idea of the 
Egyptian religion, which appears more and 
more to disappear from the worship, the 
sculptor had to give the latter a due considera- 
tion, and to submerge the incomprehensible 
god into the comprehended toy. By the side 
of the pure creations of art and genius which 
speak to us from the noble architectural forms 
and lines, these shapes appear like caricatures, 
or the creations of a fevered mind ; and the 
striking contrast has something killing in it, 
more fatal, perhaps, to the feelings than to 
the taste. As I stood before the temple of 
Kam Ombos, and contemplated the motley 
paintings on the cornices, I thought : '* These 



escutcheons of eagles and serpents intermixed 
really do not look so ill, but like a chap- 
let.*' Had I, however, seen the same repre- 
sentations in pure regular bas-relief next to it, 
they would have made the same impression 
upon me as the glaring pictures of our chil- 
dren's books. It is wonderful how soon the 
eye becomes reconciled to deformity, resting 
uninterruptedly upon the same objects. A 
smaller temple exhibits at present only heaps 
of ruins, whilst a lonely pylon stands close 
upon the high and rugged bank, and seems to 
await the fate which must have befallen his 
companions ; they, no doubt, fell together as 
the earth loosened with the overflow, and 
rolled down the declivity. Earlier destruction 
has probably been warded ofl*by a wall, which 
restrained the advancing waters. The de- 
serted pylon looks very melancholy : — they 
generally stand in pairs, like twin-brothers, 
faithfully together keeping the long watch. 

Now comes the temple of E^u, my fa- 
vourite, for none other has its clear har- 
monious perfection. It has not the straitened 
position of Kom Ombos — oh, no I It lies be- 
hind the village of Edfu, on the borders of 
the desert, about half a ledgue from the Nile; 
and a whole village, with the complete gigan- 
tic filth of an Arabian occupation, with stalls 
and sties for goats, fowls, asses, I had almost 
added — men, has comfortably settled upon the 
flat roof of the temple. It is very firm and 
flat, does not give way like the sand, and ex- 
cellent huts may be built there. I will tell 
you what exists and is visible. The magnifi- 
cent pylones of the entrance in good preserva- 
tion, just covered at the base with sand and 
stones, upwards of seventy feet high, occupy- 
ing the full breadth of the entire building. You 
pass through them into a large open square 
court, on either side of which there is a por- 
tico of sixteen columns ; whilst opposite the 
pylones, the large covered ante-hall, supported 
by eighteen gigantic pillars in three rows (the 
first row of which is enclosed by a wall of half 
the height) rises up in incontestable grandeur. 
Between the centre columns is the entrance ; 
and opposite to it, in the hinder wall, an un- 
commonly noble portal opened into the inner 
chambers. They are completely filled up: 
but the outer wall would make us conclude 
that there are at least four of them. On one 
side you may go round two-thirds of the whole 
building, which once had an enclosing wall 
that joined on in the rear to the pylones. Up- 
on the other side sand and rubbish are heaped 
up, in order to reach the village on the roof of 
the temple. Temple and wall are endowed 
with pictures to excess. Sacrifice, and nothing 
but sacrifice I There is one which reminds 
me of the votive pictures in the Catholic 
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churches, — namely, an eye, which is offered to 
Osiris, Then there are small bowls in which 
copies of the temple stand — such as we see in 
the hands of holv bishops, with the models of 
the churches built bv them. Is it not most in- 
terestiug to meet with the same ideas amongst 
different people of different eras ? So the past 
becomes like the present, warm with life, losing 
entirely the mouldy smell of death. The pre- 
vailing escutcheon belongs to PtotemtFus Pkilo- 
metor, who died in the year 145 before our era. 
Bdfu was styled by ancient authors Apoilino- 
pcfis Magna^ possibly indicating the temple- 
worship of Re or Phre^ the Egyptian god of 
the sun. IsiSf nevertheless, appears to be the 
ruling goddess ; for in the sixty representations 
on the walls of the great ante-hall, she receives 
the honour of almost all the sacrifices. On 
the forepart of the pylones there is one very 
ludicrous representation. The victorious OW- 
risy about twenty feet high, rigidly stretched 
out, strides as with seven-leagued boots over 
his very small enemies, and, burning with rage, 
brandishes, instead of the Herculean club, an 
instrument of the size and form of a spoon. 
The ruins of a small Typhonium^ which are 
situated on one side of this tt^mple, I will just 
mention, because it was in E<ffu that I first 
saw the temple of the evil god. It is almost 
entirely demolished ; a wretched colunm sup- 
ports the dropping ceiling of the principal 
chamber, which is ornamented on the frieze 
with the small misshapen Typhon, 

It fared badly with us in respect of the 
temple of EiUthyia, The village near which 
it is said to be found is called, in ProkescKs 
book, el Laly and in the Fn iich map, e^ Kab. 
This caused such inquiry* and investigation, 
and the Arabs who were sent out for informa- 
tion were as usual so little to be depended 
upon, that after a promenade of an hour and 
a hair, without achieving uur object, we re- 
turned to the boat. It is said to bo almost 
utterly destroyed ; but there is a wall of rock 
with beautiful tombs in the neighbourhood. 

The portico of Esncy in the midst of the 
small town of the same name, is the cotton- 
storehouse of the district; and therefore b 
completely cleared out, freed from all rub- 
bish and dirt, and conveniently accessible. It 
is as if sunk into the earth to about three- 
fourths of its height ; on threes sides it is im- 
penetrably surrounded by houses and huts, 
walls, and heaps of rubbish ; and for the 
fourth side, the fa^*ade fonucd by six co- 
lumns, one can find no commanding point of 
view. Over a wretche<l flight of steps one 
passes into its inner space as into a cellar, 
and is astonished to find it— thanks to iu pre- 
sent destination — so well cleared out Four- 
and-twenty columns, in four rows, the fa9ade 



included, form the portico, and support tlie 
ceiling, upon which I am told there is a ce- 
lebrated representation of the signs of the 
Zodiac. I could not discern it in the cellar- 
like gloom. The halls which most have led 
from the portico, and which are satisfkctorily 
indicated by a beautiful door in the hinder 
wall, have entirely disappeared, their sites 
filled up — gone, leaving no trace. The por- 
tico, therefore, Is but a portion of a temple, 
maintained, as if by a miracle, in the midst of 
universal devastation, as an evidence of .what 
the Romans were able to accomplish in imi- 
tation of the Egyptian style ; it is a structure 
of the time of the emperors. The great lines 
are retained, and the characteristic adorn- 
ment The winged disc is displayed over the 
entrance; four-and-twenty eagles, with out- 
stretched wings, hover after one another on the 
ceiling of the middle aisle ; each colanm has its 
different capital ; every one of the four-and- 
twenty principal pictures npon the three inner 
wall exhibits a sacrifice which Isis receives. 
In the proportions, however, I miss the won- 
drous harmony of the temple of Edfk. They 
seem strained, but this may be bccanse I have 
had no view from the exterior. All the sculp- 
tures, figures as well as lueroglyphics, arc in 
excellent preservation, and in abundance, but 
not from one mould, as in Edfuj but again as 
patterns of the three differont kinds which 
are employed in the execution. Upon the 
first range of columns they are in intaglio; 
upon the hinder wall, tke outlines are en- 
graved, and the forms slightly rounded and 
workinl out; upon the other columns and 
walls, the ground is hollowed out, and the 
figures are raised up like cameos. The por- 
tico of Esne is not so beautiful as it is in- 
teresting for observation and comparison. 

Th(! small temple of HermonHs vanishes 
from my memory altogether. The neighbour- 
ing Thebes casts it into the shade. Besides, 
the temple is transformed into an Arabian 
residence, and the portico is without any or- 
imment, then'forc incomplete. These numero«9 
unfinisheil temples remind me of so many of 
our Gothic churches which had a similar fate, 
and mhich, as it were, could not grow ac- 
cording to the turn and idea of the time. 

Th£bes! — Thebes, dearest Em^y sur- 
passes all that imagination can bring to your 
eye. The plan of ThAes was the work of 
so gigantic a spirit, that I am very willing to 
regard him as a son of Amon. Upon the 
right bank lies Ltucor and Kamak ; upon 
the left Kumu and Medinei^Alm. Such are 
the names of the villages, the huts, and the 
immense monuments and ruins, which exteod 
on both sides of the iVtfe, in the midst of 
fields and wilderness, to the extent of some 
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leagues, bounded in the Weftt by the deadly 
pale flat Libyan mountains, in the East by tbe 
more distant, but here sharply defined, Ara- 
bian range. Whithersoever I went, whereso- 
ever I stood, I had the feeling of moving and 
standing not amongst departed temples and 
palaces, but amongst the relies of a departed 
world. Expect no description I To make it 
comprehensible, it must be given by measure- 
ment, by the foot and inch ( and I should 
rely upon and appeal to others, whilst you 
would fail to receive any idea of the impres- 
sion itself. Your imagination would be op- 
pressed by the weight of numbers. Could 
you form any conception of the hall in KoT'- 
nak which is called the giant hall, if I told 
you that 134 columns, divided into rows, sup- 
port its ceiling, of which 12 have a circum- 
ference of S7, and 122 a circumference of 27 
feet? And yet this hall is but a portion of 
the whole, at which all the rulers of Egypt 
from the seventeenth century — as one supposes 
— up to the times of the Romans, successively 
wrought, so that the building comprises a 
period of about 2000 years. Acordincg to 
the earliest sacred traditions of the Egyp- 
tians, Tlubeg was founded by Osiris. Every 
king, probably, vied to follow in the footsteps 
of the divine predecessor, or to prove his re- 
lationship to him by seeking to enlarge and 
glorify the grandest sanctuary of Egypt. 
Hence we have unity in the idea; but the 
execution varies ; indeed, becomes so very 
complicated that it would be called overdone, 
if it did not stand upon that point of grandeur 
which protects it from every reproaph of the 
kind. Masses and proportions here handed 
down have never been applied before to the 
same extent. Behold these pylones of the en- 
trance I One is a heap of rubbish ; from its 
ruins one might build a palace : the other 
stands like a fortress. Having entered the 
forecourt, you have a perspective between a 
forest of columns, through a range of gateways, 
following one another and conducting to the 
sanctuary. This magnificent passage went 
through the giant hall. But side-passages, 
which also had their splendid gates, opened, 
with their porticoes borne by pillars and colossi, 
into the principal passage. Thb one only will 
I pursue. Through the first pylones, therefore, 
you step into the first forecourt, which has a 
portico to the left, and to the right a separate 
temple. You pass a solitary standing column, 
of gigantic size, through a second pair of py- 
lones, which have fallen, and before which 
colossi held watch, and enter the giant hall. 
The twelve largest pillars, 37 feet in circum<- 
ference, form its middle aisle. From this hall 
you proceed through two obelisks again, into 
a portico supported by colossi ; then through 
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a third pair of pylones, and once more into a 
portico of colossi with two obelisks, which 
leads to the gate of the temple-hall* A third 
small pair of obelisks -<-^ the first is 60, the se- 
cond 70 feet high— stand at the entrance of 
this hall, which encompasses the sanctuary 
itself, as the shell of the nut the kernel, run- 
ning round it with a narrow passage. The 
sanctuary looks like an enormous block of red 
granite, hollowed out ijito two chambers. The 
ceiling is light-blue, with golden stars, and, 
notwithstanding the noble material, all the 
hieroglyphics are painted^ Upon the other 
9ide of the sanctuary, you go again out of one 
portico into another, as far as the gate, which 
here doses the territory of the temple, and 
which is placed exactly opposite the pylones 
at the entrance. Ail this sounds very simple 
and comprehensible, because you represent 
every thing to yourself as standing beautifully 
straight and upright upon the level ground. 
But alas I with the exception of tbe giant hall, 
ruins are heaped upon ruins, blocks upon 
blocks. Two obelisks are down ; colossi are 
shattered in pieces ; walls, stonework, ceilings, 
broken in; pillars, columns, and doorways, 
overturned, buried iq rubbish. Hills tower 
up, partly of stones, partly of sand, partly co- 
vered with earth, upon which weeds luxuriate; 
chasms gape, overgrown with rushes: here 
you must pick your way, there climb : colossi 
with large mutilated countenances, just force 
their way from the sand. I assure you one is 
quite confused and exhausted with the efforts 
which are necessary to bring all this chaos 
into order. Still one gladly lingers to con- 
template the figures — to investigate the es- 
cutcheons-^ to look closely at the remarkably 
well-preserved coloured hieroglyphics on the 
entablature of the giant hall — to seek out all 
other remains of the temple within the great 
circumvallation, amongst which is seen a Ty^ 
phonium of the Roman period, well preserved 
— and finally, to admire the very beautiful 
gateways which conduct through the circum- 
vallation into the temple district, and which, 
by the happiest combination of the graceful 
and the grand, make themselves known as the 
work of the Ptolemies. There is especially 
one, which leads to LuxoTf and then a granite 
gate. I think they are the handsomest in the 
world. They are gates indeed, 60 feet high, 
of a triumphant aspect. Besides these two, 
there are, still standing upright, two others in 
the same style. The whole of this temple- 
world, at the side of which the Coliseum of 
Eonie disappears, and St, Peters looks small, 
is adorned with hieroglyphics and the trans- 
mitted images of gods, and further, with the 
transmitted war and triumphal processions of 
the kings. I could not find a spot of the 
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size of my liand upon which the pencil and 
chisel had not been active. 

When you conclude that you have seen 
every thing, you step out of the circumvalla- 
tion through the northern gate, and, lo, an 
avenue of sphynxes, much mutilated, receives 
you; or through the southern gate — that 
lovely one which leads to Luxor ! — and here 
you are in an avenue of 104 ; or through the 
gate of granite in the same direction, and 
there you find 120. It was in honour of the 
god of the temple, AmoiuRaj that they bore 
the symbol of intelligence — the head of the 
ram. All these heads are carefully sawn off, 
and the forms are lost in rubbish, sand, reeds, 
and weeds. We rode by moonlight back to 
Luxor, where our boat lay : our road was over 
a marshy uncultivated soil. Here was a muti- 
lated colossus, there a block covered with 
hieroglyphics ; here arose a broken-off door- 
post, there was another that had sunken in ; 
here shapeless ruins were heaped up, there 
the bodies of animals were stealing out from 
the grass. Suddenly we found ourselves in 
a company of grey women, who were sitting 
together in a circle, on the grassy declivity of 
a hill, busily recounting to one another tales 
of their times. Perfectly still they sat there, 
and did not move; for they were of black 
porphyry, and bore the heads of lions: but 
fable and history, fiction and reality, were so 
intermixed in my head, that I positively said 
to myself — and that quite seriously — "if I 
could but tell what these women of the woods 
were whispering so softly to one another !" 
This was on Saturday, the 3d February. 

We had seen Luxor in the morning, and we 
had it besides always before our eyes, since it 
lies close upon the Nile, consisting principally 
of three halls of columns, — a colossal one, and 
two smaller — which produce a grand effect 
at a distance, as well as when you are near to 
them. Viewed at a distance, particularly from 
the other bank, and by the light of evening, 
with the Arabian mountains as back-ground, 
and the broad and silent Nile as fore-ground, 
these pillared halls have the mythological 
character of a picture of Claude Lorraine. 
You do not know to what point of earth it 
actually belongs, so dreamy is the vapour, so 
ideal the colouring, with which it is enveloped 
— and yet one is firmly persuaded that upon 
the earth it may be found. Standing close to 
Luxor you are doomed to behold its charms 
disappearing before the most loathsome of all 
loathsome realities. By the side of this obe- 
lisk, which is and will remain the admiration 
of all times, which is wrought in granite with 
the delicacy and sharpness of a cameo — by its 
side, and amongst the four granite colossi and 
the pylones — that royal entrance to palaces and 



temples, as far as the end of the pillared halls, 
the village has nestled, crept, and built itself up; 
it is an abomination to mount and wind one's 
way through such filth. What a desecration 
of pillars, temples, and sacred things ! Under 
such circumstances, to be buried more than 
half in rubbish is an advantage. The obelisk 
is free. It was probably dug out when its 
companion was taken to Paris, 1 have driven 
perhaps twenty times along the Place de la 
Concorde, and that obelisk has always appeared 
to me to overload the spot rather than orna- 
ment it Now I know why. Egyptian archi- 
tecture is from one casting. If its columns, 
and pylones, and the whole arrangement of the 
building, render palpable to the senses, energy, 
endurance, and strength, — so do the obelisl^ 
elevating their slim forms as monoliths, sixty, 
seventy, eighty feet high, elegantly and dis- 
tinctly, by the side of those mighty and dark 
forms, shew that strength may have also grace. 
But with us, in the midst of cor church- 
towers, our houses of six stories, our confu- 
sion of ancient and modern styles, our taste- 
less imitation and overloading, our complete 
ignorance of true proportion in respect of 
arcliitecture — what should a form so simple 
and so noble do there? — Why, help to make 
up a pattern-card, and nothing more ! 

I rejoice that I had the good taste not to 
fall into ecstacies at the obelisk in Paris be- 
cause it drew its origin from Thebes. There 
it is as utterly unfitting, as it is here in har- 
mony with all that surrounds it Two colossi 
are buried up to the breast, two even to the 
covering of the head. The pylones look as if 
decaying; a mosque, and a children's school — 
in which boys were very assiduously reading, 
with a measured rocky movement of the upper 
part of the body — are leaning against them. I 
am not in a condition to follow out the ancient 
plan of the building further. We were now 
in a stable, now in a court, now in a but, to 
get sight of columns and walls with hierogly- 
phics. We disturbed pigeons and fowls, goals 
and sheep, children and dog-s with our pere- 
grinations, and every thing that had a humao 
mouth screamed to us for baksckisc/t, A small 
portion of the pillared hall has been kept free 
from buildings. That and the obelisk main- 
tain over Luxor the lingering twilight of for- 
mer magnificence. The Pharaoh Jmenophi 
or Amenophis III^ whom the Greeks after- 
wards called Jlftfi7iitoii, an ancestor of Sesosiris, 
is regarded as the founder of thb building; as 
generally of many others in ancient Tkd^es. 
But a much older Pharaoh, Thoimoses /., is 
said to have built the temple of Kamak, It 
consoles me, that one is able to glide back 
with these adoptions into the dark undisco- 
vered ages of the past, where one is permitted 
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to conceive of mankind as endowed with other 
bodily and mental gifts, and stronger powers 
of life — as the Old-Testament histories indi- 
cate the same facts by the great age of the 
individual. The energies of our times would 
be able neither to conceive nor to execute 
such wonders. Nay, only considering the deeds 
of the destroyerSi — the sawing, the casting 
down, the heaping in ruins, — one is disposed 
to ask whether even these did not belong to 
an intermediate race. 

Upon the left bank the destroyers have per« 
formed miracles. The palace of Kumu con- 
sists of a facade of ten columns, through which 
three doorways lead into three ranges of cham- 
bers, which, however, for the most part, are 
in ruins. In consequence of the internal ar- 
rangement, which is different from that of the 
temples, I call this building a palace ; for the 
ornamental part is here exactly as in them, 
and Amon and the Sun-god receive sacrificial 
trains. The chambers are also just as dark 
as those of the temples, receiving light only 
through the doorway. 

Of Memnonium, too, one cannot say what 
it has originally been. Some call it the tomb 
of OsymandiaSy but very probably only in 
order to give it a name ; for the tombs of the 
Pharaohs are not to be sought in such struc- 
tures, and Osymandias is an invented or a 
corrupted name. One-half of a portico of 
eight pillars, against which colossi are re- 
clining, is the most complete relic. The most 
interesting thing was a prostrate colossus, ori- 
ginally made out of one block of red granite, 
whose ruins fill the forecourt, and upon which 
I climbed as upon a mountain. I stepped 
upon its little toe. My two feet occupied two- 
thirds of its width. The whole figure was 
executed in the same proportions. The coun- 
tenance is crushed ; they had also begun to 
cut a gap in it, but it appears they became 
weary of the work. The upper part of 
the arm bears the beautifully carved name- 
escutcheon of Renieses. He perhaps erected 
the colossus in honour of his predecessor. 

The actual far-famed column of Memnon 
stands with its companion in a green field of 
barley. Why they are called columns I do 
not know. They are two sitting colossi, 
monoliths of Thel3an stone; the one with a 
mutilated countenance, the other, the sound- 
ing column^ with the upper part of the body 
shattered, and roughly mended at a later 
period with single blocks of stone. Upon the 
back of his throne are the escutcheon-names 
of Amenophis III. three times engraven. In 
his legs a multitude of Greek and Roman 
inscriptions are chiselled, the productions of 
those who have heard his voice. I awaited no 

sunrise at the column. Miracles occur only 
31 



to believers. The sco£fer, «the sceptic, the 
merely curious, are not worthy of them. I 
knew well enough that Memnon would remain 
dumb for me. The empress Sahina made a 
pilgrimage to him, — CUlia and Cacilia^ dis- 
tinguished Roman women, — many illustrious 
men of the times of the emperors, — all heard 
bis voice. Now pilgrims go no longer to him. 
There he sits, turned to the East, in immov- 
able repose, his hands upon his knees, a wit- 
ness of the changes to which objects of 
devotion are subject. The Greeks made of 
Memnony the son of Tithonus and Aurora^ 
who built Thehesy and to whom Apollo lent a 
helping hand, placing his lyre the while upon 
a stone block. From that time the stone has 
vibrated harmoniously, echoing celestial con- 
tact, as the sun-god every morning passes 
over it in his rising. Such, I believe, is the 
tradition which I once read. The colossus 
in the forecourt of the Memnonium surpasses 
in beauty of material, and, as far as one can 
now judge, also in size, the pillar of Memnon, 
It may have been, perhaps, the largest of all 
monoliths. 

Further on we come to the two temples of 
Medinei-Abu, To the first is attached a palace 
of two stories, of course very much in ruins, 
but yet in such a state that the second story is 
not to be mistaken. This is a very rare occur- 
rence. Egyptian architecture had regard more 
to breadth and depth than to height. The 
second temple must have been magnificent. 
Two pairs of pylones and two forecourts have 
kept tolerably free from the sand, which has 
otherwise choked it up. Whilst the porticoes 
of the outer forecourt lie in ruins, those of 
the inner one are in good preservation, and 
are formed of pillar-colossi and columns. The 
colours of the figures and hieroglyphics are 
particularly good; for they have covered the 
stone with white mortar, and cut into and 
painted it. The carving has become very 
indistinct and unequal, as was natural in this 
material ; the colours, on the other hand, have 
kept remarkably well. The scene in which 
the prisoners are sufiering the loss of their 
hands, whilst one man counts them, and another 
writes them down, is three times represented 
on the one wall, one over the other, always 
accompanied by the same hieroglyphics, which 
probably explain the transaction. Greek co- 
lumns •fa later period stand round in the 
forecourt, and may have belonged to a Coptic 
church, and been afterwards abandoned, to- 
gether with the village, the ruins of which are 
about and on the temple. Around the first 
temple too, and the palace of Medinet-Abu, 
tower up heaps of rubbish of unburnt tiles ; 
whether the inhabitants were Copts who fled 
before the Arabs, or Arabs who fled before 
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the Turks and Mamelukes, no one can say. 
The whole tract of land between Kumu and 
Medinet'Ahuy between the Libyan mountains 
and the Nile, is, besides those great ruins, 
covered with a mass of fragments which must 
have belonged to other buildings, of whose 
existence one has not the slightest knowledge; 
fragments of statues, colossi, and pillars, of 
circumvallations, gates and walls such as 
may once have belonged to ^' hundred-gated 
Thebes*' From the great pylon of the second 
temple one has the whole view far and wide. 
The pillar of Memnon^-^tox so it will be 
always called — rises with its companion like 
a tower from the field of com. The first 
temple and the palace of Medinet'Abu form a 
misshapen, and not picturesque, heap of stone 
blocks. But very picturesque, on account of 
its clear view through portico and passages, 
b the Memnonium, the palace of Kumu, which 
is, however, deeply sunken, and even in pic- 
turesque effect not at all to be compared with 
the pillared halls of Luxor, which, on the other 
side of the river, rise above their wretched 
neighbourhood ; whilst further downwards the 
enormous pylon ofKamak, by its bulk, again 
attracts the eye, and conceals the ruins that 
lie behind it. 

I mention the small temple of Isis, situate 
in a retired deep valley of the Libyan moun- 
tains, that you may see I have neither neg- 
lected nor forgotten any thing. Upon the way 
to it one meets an incredible number of frag- 
ments ; mighty pieces of sculpture and build- 
ings, the former in part of granite and porphyry, 
and also in part of beautiful Theban limestone, 
which, fine grained and white, under delicate 
handling looks like marble. The lower portion 
of a sitting statue, which is treated with a 
delicacy of art unusual on these sites, dis- 
played the full beauty of the stone; and a lime- 
kiln in the neighbourhood of Kurnu points to 
the fate that awaits it. None of the figures 
and hieroglyphics of Thebes, upon either side 
of the Xiie, are so well executed as those of 
PhiUe, Edf Hy and Teutyris, with the exception 
of the beautiful gateway at Karmok^ which may 
equal those, and the obt'lisk of Luxor, which 
nothing can approach. When one has seen 
every thing above ground in Thebesy then 
begin the expeditions under ground ; for the 
necropolis surrounded the city, as you still see 
it, with more or less pomp, connected with 
every oriental city. Comstantimople has its 
forests of cypresses, Jerusalem its grave- 

S>ttocs, Cairo its tombs of Mamelukes and 
lipKs, adorned with the graceful monuments 
of Saracenic architecture; and Thebes, too, 
has its neighlMunng city of the dead ; and so 
lutt MampkUy one which surpasses all others, 
—the lynmids. But before I conduct you 



to the tombs, I will make an end of the tern- 
pies. 

At the distance of one day's journey from 
Thebes, down the Nile, behind the village of 
Denderah, and in the sand of the desert, 
there are found the beautiful temple of Ho' 
thor (Aphrodite), a temple of Isis, and a 
Typhonium upon the site of the ancient Ten* 
tyris, dark rubbish and yellow sand-hills sur- 
rounding them all. The temple bf Hathor 
has, comparatively speaking, suffered little 
from the ravages of time. Its sculptures on 
the well-preserved outer walls have not been 
injured by the hand of man, but by wasps 
who have built their cells in the outlines. The 
upper chambers are destroyed. From one of 
them the well-known zodiac of Denderak has 
been removed to the museum of JPctris^ Its 
inner spaces — that is to say, the ante-halls — 
now serve as a khan. Travellers of the coun- 
try, arriving with their asses and camels, find 
comfortable night-quarters in the temple of 
Venus, Chaff covers the floor a foot deep, 
black ashes are strewn around. From the 
entrance-porch, which stands aloue, as far as 
the ante-hall, there extend two clay waUs with 
clay troughs for watering the cattle. All this, 
however, looks, as it is, accidental, and the 
impression of the temple is predominant. It 
derives its origin from the Liter times of the 
Ptolemies. Cleopatra b mentioned as the 
foundress. Four-and-twenty colunms, six in 
each row, constitute the ante-hall ; and they 
have a square capital, bearing on each of the 
four sides the face of a woman. If the Egyp- 
tian Venus looked so solemn, had such serere 
unlovely features, it could have been no ex- 
ternal charm that wooed men to her wordiip ; 
and yet this must be meant for T'enicf, for all 
the attributes with which they represent Isis 
— the sun, the cow's horns — are wanting. 
The inner walls have been assiduously and 
laboriously hammered out with destructive 
weapons. Haply Christians once celebrated 
their worship here, and took offence at the 
sacrificial processions and figures of gods. 
The signs of the zodiac arc still distinctly 
discernible in the last two side-panels of the 
ceiling, although somewhat blackened. They 
begin with the sign of Cancer, and above it 
a ball of light hovers, from which a stream of 
rays gush forth, — a clear indication of the 
summer-solstice. Then follow the signs as 
we know them, intermixed with stars and 
symbolical signs ; but instead of the vir]gin, 
there is here a serpent. The serpent b a 
univerMdlv sacred symbol! It winds round 
the ^ inged disc of the sun ; it beai^ the royal 
escutcheon-names; it curls itself about the 
forehead of Isis^ and of the royal female dis* 
pensers of sacrifice ; it supports in the tombs 
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the bark in which the dead are transported 
into Hades. Mystical gifts and powers seem 
to have been abundantly attributed to this 
most loathsome of all animals. Small steps 
lead to the roof of the temple, which has partly 
fallen in, after having probably carried a vil- 
lage ; since all the horrors of devastation exist 
up there in the midst of gaping clefts, deep 
holes, and heaps of unbumt tiles. Out of the 
large anterhall you step into a hall supported 
by six columns, and out of this into three 
others which have side-chambers : the entire 
plan has been well preserved, and is easy to 
understand. Hence I conclude that it was 
begun and completed by one ruler ; for when- 
ever many have had it in hand, a building like 
this becomes overloaded and confused, as has 
happened, for instance, with the first temple of 
Medinet'Ahuy and at PhiUe. The Tt/phonium 
and the small temple of lata are Roman build- 
ings ; and the first remains unfinished, as one 
perceives in the columns of the portico, one 
range of which bears the deformity of the 
little god upon the capitals, whilst the other 
is altogether unomamented. 

The two-hours' ride from the village El^ 
Beljenne to the ruins of AbydoSy did not at 
all remunerate us for our pains ; for the cele- 
brated genealogical tables of the kings have 
been carried away. They have immediately 
before them a splendidly cultivated land, but 
are so fearfully buried in sand, that one sees 
nothing but the blocks of the roof, the re- 
markably well-preserved colours on them, 
vaulted spaces, seldom seen in ancient Egyp- 
tian buildings, filled up, and some blocks of 
granite. 

The remains of Hermopolis and Antmoe are 
said to be so trifling, that they have interest 
only for the virtuoso. I did not, therefore, 
visit them. I think I have seen the important 
monuments of the three epochs of Egyptian 
architecture. On the 7th of February we 
were in Ahydos; and it was not until the iSth 
that we reached Cairo, having found nothing 
on the way between those dates but tombs. 

The ideas which the ancient Egyptians had 
of the state of existence after death are not 
very clear to me. Indeed, I cannot compre- 
hend such, whether they are Egyptian or Gre- 
cian, Christian or Mahomedan. In this region 
every image and every word are dead to me, for 
they are earthily confused and troubled ; and 
when I am dead, I hope to have done with all 
things earthly. The spirit which has resided 
in my earthly body has worked its toilsome 
way through all the phases of corporeal being. 
Such is earthly life. The body is exhausted 
because it has fulfilled its destination, and has 
undergone its transformations unto decay. It 
dissolves into its elements. That I call death 



—setting the imprisoned spirit at liberty, and 
suffering it to go forth from limited life into 
that which is illimitable, unearthly, and there- 
fore immortal. How that is, and where, and 
whither — whether it be a going home, a going 
upwards, a going into one's self — ah I of whom 
are we to ask the question ? Of Him of whom 
we inquire concerning the thousand enigmas 
of life ; of Him to whom we lookup in sorrow 
and in joy, in pain and in bliss, in decrees 
which we cannot understand, in misery that 
cannot be appeased ; of Him to whom we are 
always turning, and who never answers in our 
own' language. Do you not believe that we 
shall once — humanly speaking — converse with 
him in His language? I believe it; and 
that is my hope of eternal life ; my beatitude. 
Answer I answer! nothing, nothing but answer I 
But there are myriads of beatitudes, and every 
man carries the germ of his in himself so long 
as he lives. When the germ blossoms, he is 
blessed. God does not treat all men alike, 
as the schoolmaster dismisses his boys from 
school with the same general expression of 
praise. And thus, too, the ancient Egyptians 
attained at length the object of their aspira- 
tion ; but to understand this aspiration, dear 
Hmy, is diflicult enough for one of us. After 
three thousand years the soul returned to 
earth and resumed its husk, converted into 
a mummy, that it might not fall to dust, but 
be ready again to harbour its former tenant. 
What was thought, however, of the condition 
of the soul in the mean while, I cannot under- 
stand, and I am fain to believe that they did 
not understand themselves. Now there are 
indications of a futurity to which Anubisy 
the conductor of souls, brings them, placing 
them before a judgment ; now it seems as if 
the soul housed in the tomb, and there was 
doomed to see all that it had seen and pos- 
sessed upon earth. Hence it is that the tombs 
are so large, so rich, so adorned and endowed 
with all that can delight and charm the eye. 
Trade and commerce, dancing and music, 
hunting and tillage, navigation and holy wor- 
ship, war and games, every kind of household 
utensil, every article of food, are represented 
on the walls of the vaults in motley colours, 
which for the most part are preserved. There 
has, besides, been found in the tombs a number 
of ornaments, idols, and amulets, all of which 
were of importance to the living, and wool, 
no doubt for diligent workers. The plan is 
always the same, whether the tomb is in the 
rock or in the pyramid — an artificial rock. 
A door in a more or less deep niche forms the 
entrance, which leads into a passage or hall, 
out of which often a whole labyrinth of cham- 
bers branches on all sides. Shafts are some- 
times sunk. I have never descended the 
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latter : the coffins were probably let down into 
them. Touching the former, the last cham- 
ber, which was always vaulted, contained one 
or more dead. 

I saw first the tomb of Abahuda^ in Nuhioj 
above Ahusambuly in the rocky side of the right 
bank. It is, however, not beautiful, consisting 
only of one hall of four columns with low ad- 
joining chambers, and a back-chamber with a 
shaft The hieroglyphics are white- washed, 
the sculpture scratched off. Christ and the 
Baptist are painted on the ceiling. Saint 
George and many unknown saints upon the 
walls — all with the extreme crudeness of an- 
cient times — and the saints now are just as 
much degraded as the gods. One of the very 
ancient Pharaohs, — as I call them, that is to 
say, one of the ancestors of Sesostris, Amon- 
MeneSf is said to have caused himself to be 
buried here, the last of the race of ThoimoMes. 

The tombs of Djebbel'SelseUh (St'/n/ti), be- 
tween Kom Ombas and Edfuy in the rock side 
of the left bank, look very well seen from the 
river, for they are hewn in ornamental niches, 
whilst within they are adorned by very coarse 
and chiefly mutilated statues. We found 
name-escutcheons of the 19th and 20th dy- 
nasties. Whether these refer to kings of those 
eras, or simply generally to the time at which 
these tomb-halls were established and made 
use of, 1 am not able to say with certainty; 
but I believe the latter. Rock-plates also, with 
thickly crowded hieroglyphics, and niches in 
which sacrifices are cut, seem to indicate this 
point as an important one in ancient Egyptian 
history. 

The most interesting tombs are those of the 
Kings in the valley of Assasiff] and in the 
mountain-chasm ofBah^UMekky in the Libyan 
mountains beyond Kumn. The former have 
suffered fearful destruction; country people 
inhabit them, and we trod upon mummy- 
bones, the litter of asses, and chickens, in our 
attempt to see the elegant sculptures, amongst 
which I found a positively beautiful head, with 
the hair dressed in Nubian braids. I was taken 
by surprise at a tomb witli an outer-gate, a 
doorway of granite, with some very fine hiero- 
glyphics, amongst which were escutcheons of 
Thoimosesy because entering the doorway one 
has a most beautiful view of Thebes. The 3000 
years* slumber of old Pharaoh must surely 
have elapsed I Should he, on some silent 
moonlight night, have stepped forth from his 
long imprisonment in that dark cell, and stood 
beneath the light and starry heaven, and look- 
ing round have gazed toward the holy city of 
kings and gods, how must he have felt on be- 
holding it annihilated ! Yes, annihilated ! For 
what are ruins which no one understands, and 
the vestiges of a history which no one knowsi 



if not annihilation? It is hard, after SOOO 
years, to be compelled to return to earth! I 
hope that he returned to it without memory. 
But without memory, without recollection, is 
he to be called the same man? He who is 
once deposited in the grave, in the grave re- 
mains! 

The chasm in the mountain Baih^Mtkk 
has been at one time torn open by the waters. 
We found large petrified shells and singular 
stones, like bulbs of flowers upon which a 
small brood of bulbs had fastened, and also 
many of variegated colours, elegantly striped, 
all of which I would gladly have carried away 
with me. We found no vegetation, but places 
which looked as if some miserable and hardy 
plant might live there, if a shower of rain 
would fall. It is altogether a fearfully dead 
rocky valley, in which one rides for about an 
hour until one reaches the place where they 
have gradually discovered sixteen tombs and 
dug them out They profess to have recog- 
nised the name-escutcheons of the second to 
the fifteenth Pharaoh of the race of Remesides. 
The tomb, which is called the JBelzanie^ afler 
the celebrated discoverer, is without compa- 
rison the most beautiful, and I believe the 
largest of all. You enter by an unomamented 
rocky doorway, and descend nine-and-twenty 
steps to a loftier entrance-door, above which 
the general sign «f the tombs is chiselled^-— 
AnubU with the dog's head, who conveys the 
soul into Armeniis (the Shades, Hades, Orcus), 
and a Scarabseus, a symbol of the fire-god 
Phtah; next to these the name-escutcheons. 
This door conducts into a somewhat sunken 
passage, the walls of which are covered with 
most delicately wrought hieroglyphics, stand- 
ing out from the milk-white stone in bril- 
liantly variegated colours. You fancy that 
you see a satin tapestry. Then follows a 
second flight of six-and-twenty steps, and again 
a sunken passage,which terminates in an ante- 
room, to which succeeds a hall supported by 
four pillars. Here the colours are very glar- 
ing, and the figures so baroque^ that I actually 
shuddered. Around the entire hall there runs 
a serpent with man's feet, carrying a mummy 
upon its back. Above it float richly orna- 
mented boats, in vr\L\Q\Anubis with many 
rowers is navigating mummies. Dogs, in the 
attitude of the sphynx, are watching them 
attentively. IsU and Oiiris stand on the pil- 
lars hand-in-hand, staring at one another with 
their great black eyes. She wears a black and 
fire-coloured striped dress, each stripe scarcely 
as broad as a straw, and all kinds of knick- 
knacks on the bosom, arms, and head. The 
typical deformity steps forth in its full dis- 
tortion and poverty in the glaring colours; 
but with religious exactness the painter has 
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drawn, and most conscientiously, every little 
line on the same place in every pillar. A 
flight of eighteen steps to the right leads again 
into a passage with .pretty and delicate paint- 
ings upon a stucco ground; this, through an 
ante-hall, brings you into a lofty arched hall, 
supported by four pillars, in which stood the 
sarcophagi which Belzoni took to England. 
Here, again, there are processions of divinities, 
passages of spirits, and the walking serpent. In 
small side- chambers there are adorations of 
Apisy and horrible representations of execu- 
tions: black men are kneeling with bound 
hands, and their heads flying off. Others are 
being led to the punishment. There is nothing 
but chiselling and painting, from the ceiling to 
the ground, although designed to be buried 
with the mummy for ever. What delight the 
mummy could And in such representations we 
can no longer tell. Some are very diverting. 
A stone seat runs round the wall of a chamber, 
upon which, perhaps, mummies were bedded. 
Under the seat are elegant painted sofas with 
purple cushions and tiger-skins ;. so that the 
dead might believe they lay upon comfortable 
sofas, and not upon the hard rock. All the 
tombs are similar to one another, but no one 
is exactly like the other in the distribution of 
the chambers, and in the adornment. The 
passage of the souls, the frightful serpents, the 
gods, the sacrifices, and the executions, are 
always repeated ; but besides these, the smaller 
chambers have paintings of their own. In 
these you will find representations of all the 
occupations and necessaries of life, as I men- 
tioned to you before. One chamber is painted 
entirely with arms, one with vases, one with 
musical instruments, one with fruits, one with 
tables and chairs, and so forth. The anci- 
ent Egyptians had very numerous and tasty 
household utensils. In two tombs stood sar- 
cophagi of granite, one with dogs cut into it. 
In another lay a portion of a colossus. In 
some, shafts or subterranean passages were 
sunk in the soil. In the greater number, there 
was such a mouldy smell of dead animals, 
so oppressive and heating an atmosphere, 
such a quantity of bats whom we disturbed 
with our lights, that our visit, remarkable as 
it might be, was any thing but agreeable. 
Without seeing them, however, it is impossi- 
ble to form any notion of the colossal and 
mysterious pomp of such tombs. They are 
hewn in the rude rock, with their ascents, pas- 
sages, halls, pillars, and cabinets, and then la- 
boriously wrought with chisel and brush — in 
order to disappear for ever in the double night 
of the grave and of oblivion. 

Much older and more imperfect than the 
royal tombs of 7%e6e«seem those ofBeni-HaS' 
san. They are situated h^lovr Aniinoe^ in the 



rock-side of the right bank, upwards of thirty 
of them together. They consist chiefly of a 
single chamber, to which at times, in the hinder 
wall, a cabinet with remains of sitting forms is 
connected. There may have been formerly 
small temples over the tombs; for in the floor 
of each chamber there is found at least one 
shaft, sometimes two, three, and even five. 
The walls of most of them are quite bare, and 
the ceilings hewn like the roofs in the rock. 
Some were supported by beautiful columns, 
which, as it were, consisted of four stems of 
trees bound together with cords. In Luxor 
there are similar columns, but so enormously 
thick are they that the resemblance to stems 
of trees did not strike me until I had seen 
these. In the most ancient times, such bun- 
dles of stems may actually have supported the 
roof of a house or temple, and the earliest 
architecture may have imitated them. These 
column-supported chambers are much painted; 
but as the forms were not previously cut out, 
they are not easy to be recognised, especially 
as all the outlines are obliterated, and the 
colours much faded. Wrestling-exercises in 
all positions, battles with bow, spear, and club, 
African lion, gazelle, and cattle-hunts — all 
these I was able to discern distinctly. Two 
tombs are distinguished from the rest. They 
have small ante-halls, borne by two Doric pil- 
lars. The large chamber is divided into three 
aisles by four Doric columns, and the ceiling 
of every aisle is hewn vaultwise in the rock, 
and painted with red and blue stars. Repre- 
sentations, as in the first tombs, only with 
fresher colours, cover the walls; and one tomb, 
with its inner walls destroyed, has a border 
round the walls, two feet high above the floor- 
ing, with cut hieroglyphics, amongst which 
are displayed royal name-escutcheons, and 
several times repeated those of Osortcuisyythxch 
I have elsewhere seen only upon the obelisk of 
Heliopolis. The second chamber has hiero- 
glyphics only on the door-posts of the cabinet 
behind; but the Doric columns stand there as 
fresh as possible, and thus the Pelasgi must 
have borrowed them from the Egyptians. I 
have found no types of the Corinthian or 
Ionic pillars in any Egyptian monument; whe- 
ther temple, palace, or tomb. It is always — 
and even in the Ptolemaic and Roman periods 
— the massive Egyptian column, the mighty 
capital of which is worked only on the sur- 
face, and thence expresses its object — namely, 
not so much to adorn the structure, as to carry 
the entablature. Bellied columns are the work 
of the oldest epochs, of those of the Pha- 
raohs, and they are seen in several buildings 
of Thehes. 

I come at length back to the neighbourhood 
of CdirOf and to the most imposing of aU 
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tombs — to the Pyramids. The two great 
ones of Daachur are the most southern, then 
follows the group of SakaarOy then that of 
Abtiziry and finally, in the north, the royal 
pair of Gizeh with their small family — all 
upon the left bank; whilst upon the right the 
citadel and minarets of Cairo rise glimmer- 
ingly from the blue vapour of the distance. 
Such was the picture which my last evening 
upon the Nile — Saturday, the 17th of Fe- 
bruary — displayed to me. The Pyramids — 
ah, dearest heart I they vanquish me I When I 
look upon them, I think not of the stupendous 
plan,-*- not of their mysterious destination — 
not of their age — ^not of their (for the most 
part) uninvestigated interiors; I see alone two 
lines, which, now a broad base, slowly and 
slowly ascend, inclining towards each other 
like two hands for prayer, until they unite at a 
point. There is nothing more. But I assure 
you, it is inconceivably beautiful. The vil« 
lages of Bedrescheth Jaitratnehy and SakaarOy 
are said to lie upon the sites of ancient Mem- 
phis, which Menesj the ancestor of all the Pha- 
raohs, founded. In a lovely palm-forest lies a 
colossus thrown on its face, which, so far as 
one may judge, resembles those of Abusambul, 
and also bears the name-escutcheon of Heme- 
ses IIL It is of white stone, and probably 
stood before the temple of the fire-god Phtahy 
who later must have shared with Apis in the 
adoration ot Memphis: for I believe that with 
the Egyptians the purer service of the divine 
creative Spirit, which exists in the powers of 
nature, preceded the sensual service of deities 
and idols. Had it been the reverse, had they 
passed from the sensual to the spiritual, an- 
other development would have taken place. 
The granite remains of a smaller colossus, 
much rubbish, and many fragments, are dis- 
persed about, and lime-kilns are actively at 
work in the neighbourhood. The Pyramids 
glance here and there through the clearings 
of the palm-forest Those of Daschur, at the 
distance of a league and a half from Sakaaroy 
I did not see closely; they certainly belong to 
the necropolis of the ancient kings, as those 
of Gizeh, which may be situated at the same 
distance. Tombs in whatever direction one 
looks — whithersoever one steps 1 Pyramids 
sunk down to heaps of rubbish, transformed 
into sand-hills, — pits which suddenly gape 
open, well-like hollows, hillocks of clay-tiles, 
of pebbles, — the silent burning desert all 
around, and in the midst the Pyramids built 
in five stages or landing-places; — such are 
the Pyramids of Sakaara. We crept through 
some of the tombs, — a painful exertion in the 
atmosphere which prevails within. Devas- 
tated arc every one! Bones, sculls, and the 
rags of mummies lie here in the same profu- 



sion as in Assaeiff, Idols are proffered for 
sale, but speculation has long since given rise 
to imitation, and suggested the manufactory 
of false gods. At Abuziry the catacombs of 
the birds were very curious. Piled up in 
rows on the walls stand conical vessels of clay, 
the bottoms of which are made fast with mor- 
tar after the mummies have been pushed in. 
We broke two of them in pieces. Out of the 
one vessel fell ingredients of which we could 
make nothing; but out of the other dropped 
a brown conical-shaped little packet, which 
appeared quite firm, and proved to be a mum- 
mified bird, wrapped round with bandages. 
In the moving it dissolved in ashes, rags, and 
small feathers in very good preservation. In- 
comprehensible people I To whom the body 
was BO sacred, that even the constituent parts 
of an animal were carefully treasured up for 
eternity, and whose presumption Futurity has 
punished with resenting desecration. Bot 
every epoch and every people have their fidse 
beliefs, and the hands of profanation are sure 
to disturb them. Upon which of our tombs 
of Action and of Thought will future ages hold 
their desecrating orgies? It will not be upon 
our bones — the guardians of our burial-grounds 
will take care of that I 
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FROM CAIRO TO MY MOTHER. 



Domestic Life hi Cairo— Marriage and Divoree— Ckt- 
Bey— Medical Schools— Hoqntala— Charlatanry of 
the Collectors of Antiqiiities— Tbe Haiching-Ofens 
— Bab-el-FutOh— Bab-el-Naar— The Cliaoate. 

Cmroy Fridmgy Mmrek 1, 1844. 

Dearest Mother, I cannot at all get to write 
to you ! The unfortunate temples are to 
blame : the description of them is very vola- 
minous, and was finished only yesterday. It has 
given me a deal of trouble, as all writing does 
give me which compels me to keep continually 
before my eyes and mind the details of places, 
—as numbers, sites, and the like. Such ma- 
terial descriptions are below the level of my 
pen : I am most sensible of this, and hence 1 
gladly avoid them. It was, howeTer, impossi- 
ble to escape them on this occasion ; and mj 
only consolation is, that I have c^nscientioo^ 
described, from Abahuda to Abuziry the va- 
rious monuments o^ Nubia and BgfpL Some 
remains are said to exist which I have not 
seen ; my interest taking me to architectnre, 
and not to archeology, with which such re- 
mains are concerned. All that belongs to t 
knowledge of Egyptian art I have seen. Much 
has disappeared since the time of Aeiton, who 
was here upwards of forty years ago, with the 
Napoleon expedition. Afdbeniaf AU has fouid 
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the durable freestones well adapted for the 
building of bis manufactories and barracks. 
The lime-kilns also perform their work ; and 
when an Arabian village settles amongst and 
upon the monuments, you may be sure it is not 
to their advantage. Finally, there is the sand. 
Have you not here elements sufficient for gra- 
dual annihilation? The Egyptian Society, 
which I had occasion to mention, has a small 
library, established by the diplomatic agents, 
in which they have collected, and still con- 
tinue to collect, the most important and in- 
teresting works upon Egypt, from the most 
ancient to the latest times. Such a European 
interest for learned investigation, science, and 
art, no longer exists amongst Eastern people. 
The days of the great Caliphs are long since 
past. The Orient is like the Pyramid of 
Cheops, a monument of its own greatness, but 
so shut up in itself that a mental life cannot 
be developed. Seen from a distance, the East 
exercises that majestic enchantment, that im- 
posing power of attraction over us, which un- 
shaken repose has over movable unquietness. 
To wish for nothing, to desire nothing, to 
strive for nothing, at every stroke of fortune 
to comfort one's self with, ^* AUa/i kerim" 
(God is great !) ; in every trial to compose 
one's self with " Kismeth" (destiny) ; all this 
looks so like mental pre-eminence, like mas- 
tery over the passions and low affections, that 
we cannot forbear our astonishment at the 
sublime exhibition. But there is nothing of 
sublimity in it. These people are worn out by 
their passions, and the outward calm is nothing 
more than the dress of ceremony in which they 
appear before the world. It is merely as- 
sumed : they have not laboriously acquired it. 
It is part of etiquette, as fans and white gloves 
are with us. Calmness goes willingly, hand 
and hand, with a certain lack of internal de- 
velopment ; where there is little soaring, there 
are few fluctuations. In our complicated, 
many-sided state of existence, — ^in our party- 
divided relations, in which there is so much 
confusion that no able man standing forth 
vigorously and independently is without a 
sea of opponents, no incapable man without a 
mass of flatterers, patrons, and adherents, — ay! 
quietly from above to note and to estimate all 
this confusion, and with a deep and penetrat- 
ing glance, some sublimity is wanting, if you 
like. But the Orientals have no inducement 
to do this, and so much the less that all their 
relations, public as well as domestic, never 
place them in a position of equality, but always 
in that of master and slave. In their houses, 
or Ailing an office, their command is absolute, 
and they find blind obedience — if they do not 
find it, they enforce it ; whilst they themselves 
again blindly obey those higher in rank and 



office, if they would not expose themselves to 
similar violent compubion ; with his equal the 
man in the East has little to do, and thus the 
touchstone of character is wanting; he smokes 
a pipe with him, and fills up social silence 
with a cup of coffee. Eastern life finds ad- 
jnirers and panegyrists amongst Europeans 
who are obliged to live in the East, as every 
thing else — and it is most amusing to listen to 
such. Some of these tell you that business- 
transactions with Mahomedans may be carried 
on with the greatest security and reliance, be- 
cause they never tell a lie, are very honest 
and true to their word ; others, however, as- 
sure you that the Mahomedans never give the 
Christian credit for honest intentions, but con- 
trive in every way to overreach him, rendering 
commercial intercourse very unsatisfactory and 
unsafe with them. So, again, one hears of their 
extraordinary toleration — the truth being that 
Mehemei AH is positively ybrcet/ to his tolera- 
tion by his European relations; whilst, on the 
other hand, I have heard that the hate and in- 
tolerance of the lower orders towards all un- 
believers are something horrible, and that of 
late years they have very much increased. To 
this assertion I have only to add, that the 
hatred must be kept very secret ; for even in 
the heart o^ Nubia, where a strict police is not 
at hand, as in Cairo, inasmuch as the master 
is away, the only inimical disposition that we 
encountered was that of covetousness ; whilst 
the petty Constantinople affronts, the throw- 
ing of stones, &c., were not once inflicted upon 
us. 

Domestic life, too, affords to the admirers of 
Oriental life a fine field for praise and admira- 
tion. As far as 'living at home" is concerned, 
nothing, indeed, can be said against it There 
are no public-houses for the poor, and no so- 
ciety (in the European sense) for the higher 
classes; hence there is an enviable absence 
of many causes of luxury, extravagance, cor- 
ruption of morals, and ruin of families. Upon 
the approach of evening the streets become j 
as silent as death, — a striking contrast to our 
large towns, whose streets at such a time be- 
come most lively. The Oriental, after sunset, 
is beneath his roof: what has he to do without? 
No beer-shops, no wine-houses, no clubs, no 
theatre, no soirees ! He finds nothing of that 
which offers us allurement and dissipation, 
upon whichever step of the ladder of life we 
may stand. With us, from the highest to the 
lowest, from the richest to the poorest, a man 
has the opportunity to pass "his overtime" 
away from home, in any glad society that he 
may choose; opportunity to forget that he 
has a familv, or to feel his solitariness less if 
he has no family at all. Here it is very dif- 
ferent I A man marries from ^ure cnnui^^?>»>k 
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necessity takes him punctually and faithfully 
home to his harem in the evening, for he can 
go uo where else to wile away his hours. He 
is constrained to live at home ; whilst his wife 
is limited to her harem, to the society of her 
female slaves, or at most, to a visit to another 
harem. Marriages are for the most part 
brought about by the mothers, who take an 
opportunity to display their daughters in the 
different harems, and to see other girls in die 
same places. Children, not yet grown up, are 
frequently married, and at times, too, there are 
marriages of convenience ; a young man, for 
instance, will take an old, hideous, or sickly 
wife, if he can find employment or advance- 
ment by means of her relatives. The Sultans 
and Pashas almost always wed their daugh- 
ters to tlieir inferiors. Amongst Arabs, no- 
thing is so common as divorce. Five, ten, 
nay, twenty times, they will send the wife away 
and take another ; if even they have had chil- 
dren by her. If the men have fortunes, they 
must provide for the wife and children ; if 
tliey have none, as is generally the case with 
the lower classes, the wife must help herself 
as well as she can ; return to her parents, if 
they will receive her, and if not, maintain her- 
self by work. The children of the poor are 
born like mushrooms, and die like flies. Little 
account is taken of them. Very little is re- 
quired for a divorce. If a man has taken a 
new slave into his harem, or proposes to take 
one, and the wife is angry or remonstrates, 
then he says, ** Go,*' and she goes. At forty 
or fif\y years of age it is common for the men 
to try their luck in marriage with little girls of 
nine and ten years old : whether it is on ac- 
count of the novelty, or in die hope of finding 
such little creatures more tractable and pliant, 
I cannot say. A child, naturally very deficient 
in understanding, becomes weary of a man in 
years, cries, and requires childish amusements. 
If such conduct bores the husband, he says 
" Go,'* too— and she goes. For the daughters 
of distinguished men the husbands have more 
respect ; they are not so summarily dismissed. 
The custom of destroying the child in its mo- 
therms womb, because the lady does not love 
her husband, has no pleasure in her confine- 
ment, or from any other cause, is practised as 
much in Arabian harems as in those of Turkey. 
And all such customs, or vices, are known not 
simply to the higher classes, with whom one 
presupposes effeminacy, luxury, and consequent 
demoralisation, but to all, witliout any excep- 
tion. The Levantine lady, from whom I had, 
for the greater part, these details, saw a little 
girl wearing the w ife*8 veil un.lcr her eyes, wiih 
one of her female servants. ** What," she in- 
quired, ** has put it into your head, you little 
thing, to veil yourself up in such a way?" 



'' Why, I am married, am I not ?" replied the 
little tiling, quite daringly. " How old are 
you, then ?" *' Nine years old." Only think of 
that ! Immature childhood chai^ged with the 
cares of housekeeping, helping to gain a liveli- 
hood ; for in the lower ranks the wife must 
contribute to the family's support, bearing, 
bringing fortli, nursing and rearing children ! 
All thrust upon such weak shoulders I Is it 
any wonder that the husband has much annoy- 
ance and discontent ? But why does he con- 
tract such a marriage ? There is moral de- 
generacy in such a union with a child, and it 
is impossible for polygamy not to degenerate 
a man, since it brings woman in no other re- 
lation to him than that which answers to his 
animal nature. Hence divorce and polygamy 
are nonsense ; for to divorce, a voluntary coming 
together of two persons is essential, and here 
it is the mere handing over of one with no will 
at all, to another whose will is free. Two wills 
can become one, and ought to do so, even in 
divorce. In the East, a woman is never a per- 
son, but always — a -thing : according to this 
view the much-admired " domestic life" is to 
be judged ; and it certainly has many comforts 
for a husband. \ 

As I have had litde to do with actual 
sight-seeing in Cairo during my second so- 
journ here, I have occupied myself more with 
that which, whilst it less attracts the eye, 
yields also less satisfaction than the beautiful 
Arabian architecture, or the magnificent growth 
of palms. The Austrian Consul-general, who 
has been in Egypt for the last ten years, I am 
fortunate enough to see almost daily, and I 
listen widi great pleasure to his many stories. 
Diplomatic men, if they are agreeable, are to 
me the pleasantest acquaintances ; but there are 
two properties which they must not have: — 
first, they must not be governed by the fixed 
idea that they belong nor exeeiience to the 
bon genre; secondly, they must not speak 
witli tlie phraseology that stands in their in- 
structions. The wife of the Consul-general, 
a beautiful Greek« has on her part com- 
municated many things touching the harem, 
domestic life, and the brutality of the wed- 
ding-customs ; of all which matters she 
knows as much as an Arab woman herself, 
since she has lived in Egypt from her child- 
hood. I have also made the acquaintance of 
Doctor Clot-Bey, When Mehemet Alt under- 
took the organisation of regular troops, the 
necessity of a lazaretto, and of good medical 
treatment, soon made itself apparent. He 
asked and obtained from the French govern- 
ment a physician able to establish a military 
hospital, and to place himself at the head of it. 
This was the occasion tliat brousrht Doctor 
Clot to Egypt, seventeen years ago. (The 
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^*Bey*^ which is attached to his name, is the 
civil title of high rank, as Pasha is the distinc- 
tion of military rank.) Since that time he has 
founded a large civic hospital, besides the ori- 
ginal military one, and various schools of me- 
dicine, with their necessary appurtenances of 
botanical garden, dispensaries, small collections 
of natural history, and small medical libraries. 
His institutions seem to have met with great 
success ; as, indeed, might be expected, seeing 
they were fairly addressed to the alleviation 
of human misery. It was on this account that 
they afn)rded me much interest, although not 
so much as the founder himself. He conducted 
me to the large civic hospital on the Eshekyeh 
place, which consists of several buildings, in 
which the sick are distributed : the men, the 
women, the insane, and the women lying-in. 
Even a small foundling establishment has found 
its way here. " Voild mes petitt bdtards,** he 
said, quite delighted, as we stepped into the 
rooms, in which I beheld about a dozen of 
these poor little wretches. In spite of the 
custom of destroying the unborn child, found- 
lings are more common than one would sup- 
pose ; but these are the first which philanthropy 
has adopted. The state of morals in Cairo is 
not very different from that of our large Euro- 
pean cities. Dreadful vices, dreadful diseases 
universally prevail, according to the account 
of Clot'Bey, whose position, as physician and 
manager of the medical institutions, gives him 
means of knowledge which cannot be ques- 
tioned. After he had founded the military 
hospital, and tlie school attached to it, — that is 
to say, a medical school for young Arabian 
physicians,-— and planned the civic hospital, he 
endeavoured also to do something for the wo- 
men, to whom the physician is not accessible. 
They are left with their maladies entirely in 
the hands of old women, who, when trans- 
mitted experience and household means are 
fruitless, have recourse to the most nonsensical 
treatment, without being able to help or to 
save. He established a school of midwifery, 
in which women are scientifically instructed 
for this calling, and so far furnished witli medi- 
cal and surgical knowledge as to be able to 
give useful aid to their sex. Can you believe 
it? Mahomedan women scientifically instructed 
in anatomy, medicine, and chemistry — and by 
men ! Is it not wonderful and incredible ? 
They read the books which have been written 
in Europe on their particular branch of medi- 
cine, and are here translated into Arabic. They 
write a clear, pure Arabic hand. A former pupil 
of the school of medicine, who completed his 
course of study by a five years' residence in 
Paris, is their teacher. Passing through the 
hospital we found twelve or fifteen of them, 

busily reading and writing, in a large airy 
32 



apartment ; and Clot'Bey commenced a little 
examination with the three best scholars. He 
himself understands Arabic perfectly well, but 
he cannot speak it fluently enough to keep up 
such an examination with sufficient distinct- 
ness ; he therefore addressed his questions in 
the French language to the teacher, who trans- 
lated them into Arabic for the pupils. I had 
read in Clot - Bey's book that school - in- 
struction was carried on by means of inter- 
preters, and I would not believe that the result 
could be favourable. It is the case, however. 
The teacher in the school of midwifery was 
himself instructed by means of an interpre- 
ter, since the first instructors were Europeans. 
Now that Arabs teach, all inconvenience dis- 
appears ; and there is a great saving of time, 
and facility of intercourse. The pupils of the 
institution are all young persons — partly pur- 
chased slaves, partly orphans without any means 
of helping themselves, partly children handed 
over to the schools by their parents — in all 
twenty. They are entirely supported, fed, and 
clothed by government, and have their common 
study and sleeping-apartment. The majority 
were strong powerful women, as their avoca- 
tion required them to be. The Abyssinian 
women, who are intelligent and quick, and 
therefore very desirable in such an institution, 
cannot endure the Egyptian climate, which to 
us is so mild, but to them very rough. Of 
five -and -twenty — which number was pur- 
chased in the infancy of the establishment — 
four only are alive ; all the rest have died of 
chest-affections. Two of the examined pupils 
distinguished themselves very much : the first 
by her tranquil, thoughtful demeanour ; the other 
by her liveliness. Whilst the former listened 
with downcast eyes to the questions, and mus- 
ingly answered them, the latter sought to 
guess them on the lips of Clot-Bey-^how much 
more upon those of her instructor ! — and to 
answer them as rapidly as possible. She looked 
remarkably. intelligent, and so far well; she 
was otherwise fearfully ugly. With us, only 
children have still such an expression. In the 
countenance of a grown-up person, culture, 
which has polished the understanding, over- 
grows it with its luxuriance ; a clever person 
looks deep or cunning, speculative or crafty, 
intellectual or interesting ; the rough diamond 
of intelligence has already received its polished 
surface. You cannot tell how refreshing it is 
to see it once without it. 

The questions that were put to them ex- 
tended to the higher as well as to the less im- 
portant branches of their calling. The first 
two stood the ex^fmination very well ; the third 
not so well, — she seemed to be absent, or to be 
put out of her way. They all wore the coun- 
tenance unveiled — whilst one, who was weak 
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in her intellects, CArefiilly veiled her face, leav- 
ing only one eye visible ; when we entered her 
room, and she caught sight of the strange men, 
Clot-Bey wished, I know not wherefore, to see 
her countenance, and attempted to draw away 
the veil. She stepped proudly back, and said 
wrathfblly, "Do you take me for one of your 
Christians, that I am to unveil myself before 
strange men ?" And her large dark eye glared 
forth from the blue veil. There is much more 
madness than one would suppose amongst an 
uncivilised people, but of course very little in 
comparison with Europe. With the men, reli- 
gious fanaticism is, in nine cases out often, the 
cause of insanity ; with the women, it is physical 
disorder. Three female creatures in the last 
state of Cretinism, shew us that on the Nile, 
as well as in the Alps, this melancholy disease 
is bred. They 'were with a nurse in a room 
together. The insane were all separated, each 
by himself; the maniacs were without chains, 
which were formerly employed. The poor 
ophthalmic patients^ suifering from tlieir dire 
disease, were usually in small rooms in pairs, 
whilst other invalids were collected together in 
lofly, roomy, well-aired wards^ The beds are 
straw mattrasses, and grey woollen coverlets. 
Paid attendants and overseers keep order, and 
help in nursing; and the first seems to be more 
difficult than the last, since the sick, if they 
are not half-dead, find it impossible to lie 
quietly in bed. For the sick women, who con- 
sist chiefly of lying-in patients, and such as 
are expecting their delivery, there are of course 
female nurses ; but they must put up with the 
visits of the physician, and hence it is that they 
enter the hospital very unwillingly, and only 
when compelled by absolute necessity. In con- 
sequence of this horror for the male physician, 
Clot'Bey regards the female practitioners as 
most essential. 

It is very melancholy and depressing to 
think, that the whole of this great institution 
is living as it were fVom day to day. A fixed 
fund, such as ought to be applied to such ob- 
jects, does not exist. Clot-Bey must furnish 
all the means, must concern himself for every 
piece of bread, every coverlet, and all the me- 
dicines. Me does it ; hence has he a great and 
Important influence, which he exercises hu- 
manely, not only on behalf of his sick, but 
also for strangers, and all who need assistance 
of any kind ; but he says himself that he ex- 
pects for his institutions an existence no longer 
than his own. The military hospital with the 
school of medicine at Cassr-el-jiifi, between 
Cairo and Fostatt is organised and maintained 
in a similar manner, only upon a larger scale. 
I have not seen it ; for Clot-Bey is occupied 
in many ways, and I am heartily grateful to 
him for the one morning that he gave me. I 



could not think of robbing him of a second. 
His small collection of ^yptian antiquities, 
laid out and exhibited without the slightest 
pretension, is interesting from a multitude of 
pretty gold ornaments : seal-rings, bronze idols, 
and statues carved in wood, all which, for the 
greater part, have been found in tombs. I 
could not muster courage to visit another pri- 
vate collection, when the person who invited me 
seriously assured me that the necklace ofMenes 
and the signet-ring of Cheops were preserved 
amongst them. I probably made a sceptical 
face, for my inviter added — that the authen- 
ticity of the signet of Cheops was beyond all 

doubt, for , an Englishman, had offered 

him 500/. for it. A most convincing proof of 
authenticity! Any thing carried on and exhi- 
bited with charlatanry inspires me with dis- 
trust, and is repugnant to my feelings ; for 
charlatanry is untruth founded upon conceit, 
and proceeds chiefly from the desire of delud- 
ing others* I have not seen tlie collection, 
which, like the ancient history of Egypt, begins 
with a relic of Menes, and follows it probably 
with similar remains through all the dynasties 
of the Pharaohs. How well Egypt adapts 
itself to the practice of charlatanry ia, in fact, 
to be known only by seeing the country itself. 
The mysterious field of hieroglyphics, the fad- 
ing Colours, the blackened fi-^ments of sculp- 
ture and remains of architecture, the mine-like 
tombs, the cavern-like temples, the profound 
ignorance and darkness which, for fiAeen cen- 
turies, have reigned over them all, are, in 
truth, tempting enticements to him who honestly 
consigns himself to the region of hypothesis—^ 
to him who looks for renown in the territory 
of charlatanry. 

But within the last few days I liave seen a 
genuine Egyptian curiosity, namely, a hatching- 
oven. In a miserable wilderness of a suburb, 
outside the gate Bab-el-Futih^ there was one at 
work. February is the most favourable month. 
The Fellahs then bring their collected eggs to the 
hatcher, who lays them in niches, like baking- 
ovens, on either side of a low narrow passage, 
gives them by means of a constant fire the 
warmth required by the chick to be awakened 
into life, and finally delivers to the owner one 
chicken for every two eggs : the surplus is for 
his trouble and expense. The hatchers form 
a crafl of themselves, which, like every other 
trade in Egypt , has its sheikh. They are very 
mysterious about the exercise of it, but practice 
has given them such a knowledge of their 
business that they say unhesitatingly of eggs 
that are brought to them — this one will come out 
in three days, that in eight, the other in ten, &c. 
The use of a thermometer is unknown to tliem. 
It is simply by their own sensations, which ex- 
perience has rendered very acute, that they 
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contrive to keep iip 9 perfectly equable warmtby 
the roost necessary thing in tbi9 singular, but 
here very useful branch of industry; since 
Egyptian hens have no inclination whatever for 
sitting. They by their egg^, without concern- 
ing themselves furtl^r about them. Several 
millions of chickens are yearly brought in tliis 
artistic way to light. Great heaps of eggs hy 
in the niches, which were placed in two ranges 
one above theotlier, on either side of a narrow, 
dark, hot passage, into which we crept through 
a low opening, and which, with an ante-cham- 
ber and side-chambers, constitutes the actual 
hatching-oven. The most remarkable things 
in Egypt, its mysteries of life and death, are 
always in strange cavern-like buildings. Before 
our eyes a chick slipped out ! Strange pheno- 
menon ! Now a quiet, dead, motionless egg, 
and suddenly a small living creature, with voice 
and motion! Oh, life! life! It is a secret which 
God reserves to Himself. In comparison, bow 
dead seem the mysteries of the hieroglyphics 
which man deciphers with such pride! The 
most celebrated hatching-oven of Egypt is in 
Syut. It does not confine itself to hen s eggs, 
but receives them from all kinds of birds. The 
Austrian Consul-general once had crocodile's 
eggs hatched tliere. 

The gate Bab-el-Futuh, which I just now 
named, and tlie neighbouring Bab-el-Nasr, are 
beautiful buildings of the time of Sultan Sola' 
din, Tiie Saracenic arch with light tasteful 
ornaments spans the entrance, between two 
solid circular towers. These gates are the 
sole monuments of Egypt's chivalrous epoch, 
when the Arab was not merely a fanatical con- 
queror, but — in common with the whole civi- 
lised world of that period -«-^warlike with a 
tincture of poetry ; in other words, a knight. 
They would be at tlie present day fitting en- 
trances to the strongliold of a hero of the cru- 
sades. 

We take our daily rides, sometimes through 
the city to the gates, the fountains, the mina- 
rets; sometimes to the tombs of the caliphs, 
and now along the magnificent avenue of Schu' 
bra with its side avenues, where the shade at 
noontide is most agreeable. The climate is 
indescribably pleasant. The constantly warm 
sun, the continually blue sky, which in the 
morning is covered at most by light, quickly 
vanishing clouds, practise over us children of the 
north — who, in this respect, are Nature's poor, 
neglected step- children -—so potent a sorcery, 
j that I positively begin to feel a litde frightened 
at my native sky, with its cool sun and tor- 
rents of rain, and to regard it as unjust treat- 
ment. 



LETTER Lll. 

FBOM CAIRO TO MY SISTER. 

Mebem^ AU simI hu Underiskiogs — Ibrahim Pasha 
— Distress and peculiarity of the People-*- Useless 
European CiTiiisation. 

Cairo f Saturday, March 2, 1844. 

I WROTE to you, dear Clara, how Mehemet 
Alt contrived to raise himself from tlie subor- 
dinate position of a captain oi Albanian troops 
to be hereditary Pasha of the empire of the 
Pharaohs. A greater or less revolutionary 
movement has always been the foundation of 
ruling dynasties in the East as well as in Eu- 
rope; the very latest times have shewn us in 
Europe an able and subtle politician elevating 
himself to the throne, and not the clever, the 
adroit, and fortunate warrior. Europe's war" 
like era has passed away : circumstances have 
become too intricate for ^uch a spirit. Nations 
now, under the most friendly forms, and as it 
were in play, hold themselves prepared with 
formidable powers to keep one another in 
check: peace depends upon such reciprocity. 
Of European policy, however, the Oriental has 
no conception, and of its application no prac- 
tice. Had Mehemet Alt manoeuvred ever so 
cleverly in opposition to the Grand Seignor, he 
is by a great deal not cunning enough to resist 
such policy, and, to his misfortune, not strong 
enough to bid defiance to it. The old man 
thouglit that if he could once make head against 
Sultan Mahmoud and the Mamelukes, he might 
in a friendly manner draw upon Europe for 
all that was suitable to his system of govern- 
ment. He made a grievous mistake ! He has 
utterly fallen under European guardianship, and 
a guardianship is unquestionably the hardest 
yoke that can be placed upon the shoulders of any 
man. Of course England and Prance share 
pre-eminently in tlie trusteeship, and of course 
they exercise it only *^ for Ai« advantage," and 
" for the good of the country." It would be an 
easy thing for Mehemet AU to construct a canal 
between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, 
and so to form a highly important connexion 
of Europe and Asia, The soil is most fa- 
vourable for the undertaking, and he knows 
how to make his Fellahs work. What a bril- 
liant prospect for the commerce of the coun- 
tries of southern Europe on tlie shores of the 
Mediterranean! The voyage of months round 
the Cape of Good Hope would be melted down 
to weeks. The commerce of the middle ages, 
when Amalfi, Venice, and even our German 
Augsburg, were grand and flourishing states, 
took this road, and, by far, not with the same 
facilities. For Egypt, even if she took no 
active part in the trade, the transit would be 
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very profitable. But England will not allow the 
formation of such a canal, whilst, on the other 
hand, she enticingly and pressingly seeks for a 
communication of the seas by means of rail- 
roads, which she herself proposes to build. A 
transit company is already formed, which con- 
nects Alexandria with Cairo by steam-boats, 
Cairo with Suez by coaches, and Suez with the 
£ast Indian coast by steam-boats again. The 
transport o{ goods, however, from Cairo to 
Suez^ and vice tersd, has to be performed by 
camels in a three days' march ; here the rail- 
road would prove of the greatest service, but 
England alone would reap the benefit of the 
short and expeditious passage — which she gene- 
rously offers to construct — to the East Indies I 
I am curious to know the determination of the 
Viceroy, although I have at the same time little 
doubt of England's carrying her point. Eng- 
land is the all-powerful country of our day. 
Moreover England is ever watching for an op- 
portunity gently to lay her hand upon Egypt, 
I said so lately to a sensible Englishman. 
He replied, that the acquisition would cost 
too much, and referred me to the instance of 
France with Algiers, It would cost a great 
deal, no doubt; but to possess in Egypt a 
second Gibraltar^ and to rule the Mediterra" 
nean, from the pillars of Hercules to the isth- 
mus of Suez, with the stations of Malta and 
Corfu already in the hand — here is something 
worth the purchase! 

The slave-trade would afford a very tempt- 
ing occasion for picking a quarrel with Mehemet 
Aii. You know that in England there exists 
a society against this trade ; it lately applied 
to the English government for its influence to 
persuade the old Pasha to give up his hunting 
of men in the kingdom of the blacks. He de- 
nies, as a matter of course, that any thing of 
the kind takes place ; although, as I hear, he 
has just published orders for a new predatory 
campaign. This is revolting ; but properly 
speaking, only to Europe, who has, nevertheless, 
its thousand kinds of slavery, if not precisely 
that of purchased blacks. Go back to the re- 
motest tim^s of Eastern history, and you will 
find for thousands of years, slavery too deeply 
interwoven with the customs, the habits, the 
life, of Orientals for such a people to have 
any idea of our philanthropic indignation and 
tenderness of feeling : and how should they 
have it ? No where in the world is the mother 
held in greater reverence by the son than in the 
East ; now, the mother is probably a purchased 
slave ! Men who purchase their wives, who 
have legitimate children by their slaves, can- 
not possibly see that degradation in the slave, 
and that unrighteousness in the master, which 
our finer notions enable us to perceive. More- 
over, every levy of recruits throughout the 



Turkish empire is a kidnapping of men, since 
armed soldiers fall upon districts and villages, 
and carry away all that they can lay their hands 
upon. By what process of reasoning, then, shall 
Mehemet Ali be convinced that a kidnapping 
of blacks is an outrage against humanity ? He 
may be acted upon by force, but you cannot 
reach his conviction ; and as soon as the force 
is withdrawn, he will return to his old prac- 
tices all the more zealously that he has seen 
no reason for abandoning them, save the inter- 
ference of strangers, to which he was obliged 
to submit. Thus have they also induced him 
not to sell the produce of the monopolies which 
are in his own hands — to wit, cotton, indigo, 
and silk — to individual great raerchantSy but to 
put them up publicly to auction, so that several 
may participate in the trade. This regards 
the produce of Egypt, whose master he is ; 
with respect to the commerce in the kingdoms 
of the blacks {Dongola, Darfur, Senaar, which 
he has conquered, and with the government of 
which he is every year invested by the Grand 
Seignor), with respect to the costly articles of 
the interior of Africa, such as ivory, gum, os- 
trich-feathers, spices, &c. the foreign powers 
in Constantinople make treaties which throw 
open the trade, with certain duties, and then 
they call upon the Pasha to ratify them. As 
he, however, manages to preserve his own su- 
premacy in those dominions, in such a way, too, 
that Turkish dominion is as nominal as that of 
the Roman emperor was forty years ago in 
Rome, — he endeavours by all devisable means 
to avoid the performance of the treaties, or he 
boldly breaks through them, and brii^ upon 
himself a host of vexations. I had always 
thought him to be a genuine Turk as regarded 
avarice and rapaciousness, but he is not at all 
so. He is said never to have money : jewels, 
diamonds, and ornaments, perhaps, for his 
harem to play with, but no money. When it 
comes into his possession, he gives it out again 
for the establishment of manufactures, or for 
other undertakings which cost more than they 
yield ; and, besides, are seldom successful when 
completed. Thus, for example, do I hear the 
fortifications of Alexandria spoken of. He in- 
variably summons Europeans to his aid, seems 
to have no right judgment of tlie plans sub- 
mitted to him, and is fearfully cheated. He 
once himself complained that he had spent 80 
millions of Spanish dollars in abortive arrange- 
ments, and in machines which had not suc- 
ceeded ; and that he had suffered a loss of 500 
millions of Turkish piastres by the Syrian war. 
The troops are a year in arrear of pay, and 
their number has decreased to 8000. He per- 
ceived die stride which Europe had made by 
the increase of her manufactures, protected by 
the armed peace of standing armies; and with- 
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out fundamentally knowing how, he attempted 
to transplant both into Egypt, which is totally 
unprepared for them, and which has not yet 
surmounted the European Past. Add to this, 
the endeavours of his European friends and 
opponents to civilise him according to their 
different notions ; and you will say that the old 
gentleman will have satisfactorily discovered, 
that in order to live in friendship with the 
European powers, one must be able to take up 
an imposing position with respect to them. In 
our liberal times, alas ! it goes hard with the 
small ones of the earth. 

Had Mehemet Alt limited himself in Egypt 
to newly organising agriculture and tillage^ and 
to carrying out his great system of canals, — had 
he altogether disregarded European manufac- 
tures and machines, — how flourishing would be 
the country ! In his impossible attempts to 
rival European manufactures he wastes time, 
money, and human hands : the last so very 
necessary to Egypt, In Upper Egypt, around 
Thebes, Tentyris, Ahydos, there lie in the 
midst of luxuriant fields, superabundantly 
blessed with increase, wide tracts of the 
richest cultivable soil, whose nourishing black 
mould seems to ask only for the smallest ex- 
ertion of man in order to bring forth the finest 
sugar-cane ; whilst men are wasting their hours 
in the preparation of a bad sugar at the sugar- 
house. They can manufacture sugar better in 
Europe, but they cannot grow it. A country 
which at the same time produces and manu- 
factures must stand upon another grade of ci- 
vilisation, and must have passed through the 
tedious education of a preparatory school. It 
must begin with producing. 

You know that the Pasha is owner of two- 
thirds of the land and soil of Egypt, which he, 
as property, has divided amongst himself, Ihra- 
him Pasha, and two grandchildren. The re- 
maining third belongs to private individuals, 
and — a small portion of it — to the mosques. 
Church property is inalienable, and not to be 
touched even by the highest worldly power ; 
it is called Waqf, In order to keep their 
possessions safe from the grasp of rulers, many 
persons in the East convert, not only their 
lands,but also their houses and goods, to Waqf; 
that is to say, they bequeath them to the 
mosques in the event of the dying away of the 
family, but until then they remain under their 
all-powerful protection. This is a universal 
practice. In Jerusalem, for instance, more than 
half the houses of the city are Waqf, Mehe^ 
met Alt, too, has converted two- thirds of the 
soil of Egypt into Waqf, and thereby gained 
over the whole of the Mahomedan clergy, — a 
crafty trick ; and as a proof of his craftiness 
in all personal matters, it was related to me. 
But in this very matter his craftiness has not 



proved itself equal to his violence. When he 
began to take possession of the soil, he found 
himself greatly impeded by the multitude of 
Waqfs, He required from the sheikhs the most 
authentic proofs of the claims of their mosques 
to various lands, and that they were not un- 
lawfully acquired during the disturbed time of 
the Mamelukes, as people had good reason to 
suspect. The sheikhs brought their documents, 
and they were deposited in the archives whilst 
the inquiry pended. Only think I One night 
the slightly-built archives caught fire, and all 
the documents of proof were consumed in the 
flames. Turkish law, in such a doubtful and 
impossible-to-be-decided case, adjudged the 
land to the government ; and the sheikhs, re- 
ceiving some indemnification for their mosques, 
were obliged to be satisfied. But is it not 
highly diverting to find in civilised Europe, as 
well as in rude Egypt, revolutionists acting 
up to the same fixed idea. They may upset, 
without shame or remorse, every hindrance 
and restriction ; but the restrictions which they 
set up become, and must be held, profoundly 
sacred. In this respect Mehemet All does 
honour to his European instruction. 

I saw the old Pasha twice during my nu- 
merous promenades to Schuhra, where his 
spring residence is situated. Every body may 
visit the garden, even when he is in it ; and 
as he always dines in the open air, amidst 
myrtle-hedges and orange-trees, close to a 
fountain, one can easily see him. I was once 
with Madame v. Laurin in the beautiful mar- 
ble fountain kiosk, when it was suddenly an- 
nounced that he was coming. We saw no 
reason whatever why we should take flight, 
after the manner of Mahomedan women, and 
therefore remained as near as was permitted 
us. He politely greeted us. He has a small 
red countenance, a magniflcent white beard, a 
somewhat stooping carriage, and the resolute 
but shaken gait of a robust old man. He wore 
the red tarbusch, and a dark-green robe, furred 
with sable. He receives foreigners with pipe 
and coffee, without any ceremony, introduced 
by their consuls. I asked my travelling-com- 
panion what was the prevailing expression of 
his countenance. '' Animated and friendly." 
** Something of the friendliness of the cat ?" I 
inquired again. " Yes ; somewhat, certainly." 
He was of opinion that if one could speak 
Turkish with him, one might hear many un- 
civilised but clever things : as it was, in spite 
of the tedious interpretation, he answered with 
great readiness and well. He speaks only his 
bad Albanian Turkish ; he cannot write at all ; 
he learned to read at forty years of age : — is not 
that pretty ? Ibrahim Pasha speaks and writes 
Turkish, Persian, and Arabic. {A propos of 
this, it occurs to me to say that the Arabs have 
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never learnt a word of Turkish, Here, if you 
please, is a genuine expression of hatred on the 
part of a people enslaved for 300 years.) Ibra- 
him is said to have generally a more solid 
judgment, more deliberation, and more con- 
sistency ,in his transactions than his father, 
who is subject to violent (its of passion ; but 
Ibrahim is accused of avarice. He lives very 
much withdrawn from aflfairs, at his country 
residence, Cuhe^ on the road to Hetiapolis, and 
comes rarely to his palace of CaiST'tl-Ain, 
opposite the island of Ruda» He suffers a 
great deal from ill health, and has need of 
baths ; at times, however, he receives strangers, 
and my travelling-companion r^rcts to have 
missed the opportunity of seeing him. A small 
anecdote respecting him has quite delighted 
me. A traveller who wislied to make hiihself 
very agreeable to Ibrahim, overloaded him with 
encomiums when speaking of his talents as a 
general, laid open to him, as if carried away by 
his enthusiam, the whole course of the Syrian 
war ; and concluded by saying, that after tlie 
battle ofKoniahf Ibrahim had it in his power to 
dictate terms, not only to the Porte, but to the 
whole of Europe, Ibrahim Pasha heard him 
quietly to the end, and then calmly replied : 
** 1 pray you, speak of otlier things : the like 
vou might say to a Napoleon , but not to a poor 
Turk as I am." It is ever the mark of a sound 
head to turn away flattery, and that of a great 
character not to thirst for approbation. When 
Ibrahim Pasha shall occupy the place of Me- 
hemet Ali^ he may perhaps give up the latter*s 
plans and experiments, too expensive and 
prospective as they are, and better enable the 
country to perform that which it is capable of 
accomplishing. Wars have depressed it fear- 
fully, and yet even during tlie last tliree years 
of peace, favourable tokens of internal repose 
have not failed to shew themselves ; amongst 
others, an increase of the popidation, and, within 
the last year, a brisker trade. I have fre- 
quently heard it said that Mehemet Ali is ruin- 
ing Egypt ; but such is really not the case. In 
the space of thirty years he has introduced the 
cultivation of more productions, planted more 
trees, than the Porte had ever thought of during 
the space of three hundred years ; and these 
arc abiding advantages for the country. On 
the other hand, it is a fact that he pays more 
attention to the soil than to the people. The 
Fellah is a wretched being ; not an unhappy 
one, for he is not conscious of his condition, 
but so truly miserable, so destitute and so 
filthy, that destitution and filth seem to me to 
have reached their acm^ in tlie vicinity of 
Cairo. The higlier you proceed, so much the 
more does the misery decrease : there the 
houses are better, herds and poultry are seen, 
but the filth remains boundless, indestructible, 



and, I may say, organic, for ii forms a con- 
stituent part of their body and their ejiist- 
ence. I constantly hear of the religious clean* 
liness of Mahomedans. By this muat be un* 
derstood, that before prayer they perform 
their ablutions by passing water over the hands 
and face, and sometimes over the f3eet, and fur- 
ther that, afler every meal, conformably to the 
law, tliey wash their mouth and hands, but in 
both instances as superficially aa minctually. 
But since they never change their dodiesy and 
are always, always, always rolling thenoselves 
upon the ground, in Egyptian duat, whidi 
swarms with vermin of every kind, beneath the 
ardent sun, which u so fovourable to vermin, 
and so plentifully breeds them ; since they have 
their animals— camels, asses, goata, sheep-^ 
tiie closest proximity, amongst their children 
and between their four walls, when it is possi- 
ble; since all operations are performed with 
tiie hands — sudi, for instance, aa digging oat 
the water-channels of fields, kneading camels' 
dung with straw,*— tliey are brought into a con^ 
dition of dirt, in spite of all their superficial 
washings, such as I cannot describe, and yoa 
cannot imagine. 

And this is a state of things which extends 
over all die countries of the Bast, and through- 
out all grades of society, although people 
living in towns, and the ridi, liave baths. In 
die harems of people of consequence in Com^ 
staniinopU; at the marriage in tlie house of 
the Arabian Catholic merchant at Beyraut; 
in the elegant abodes of the beautiful and rich 
Jewesses at Z>ama«ca# ;—«iio where did a single 
one of all these women look dean ! Silks and 
embroidery, shawls and diamonds, they wore 
indeed : but these are unwashaUe articles, and 
widi half of them they sleep at night, and with 
all of them they roll themselves about upon 
carpets and cushions during the day. Where 
women are unclean, men are much more so ; 
and if the rich are dirty, liow much more so 
are the poor t The Fellah is covered with a crust 
of fildi and with a worid of vermin. Since he 
always lives in die open air, and there, with 
inexpressible coolness, conducts himself sts 
though he were unseen ; and since one comes io 
constant contact — if only with the eye— -with 
donkey-drivers, inquisitive people, Nile-boat- 
men, and beggars,— - one finds a hundred op- 
portunities of satisfying one's self aa to the 
truth of these statements, and often unfortu- 
nately in a manner that renders die sight by hr 
the greatest calamity of a journey in the East. 
The European, however, is affected more than 
the Fellah ; and hence it is that I say the latter 
is wretched, but not unhappy. So is it, too, 
with his means of sustenance. Beana, millet, 
onions, dates, and, if he is rich, goats' or sheepa' 
milk ; he requires no more, and more he does 
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not get. In my opinion there is no great hard- 
ship in being obliged to live without meat ; but 
since we are accustomed to judge of the condi- 
tion of the working-man according to the meat 
he eats, the Fellah, regarded by this criterion, 
mutt be pronounced miserable enough with his 
vegetable diet. In the north, more substantial 
food is necessary. With his light food, how- 
ever, he reaches a good old age, if the plague 
does not kill him ; and his want of thought and 
his "Maschallah" fortunately mitigate for him 
the misery of a life which in truth has a greater 
analogy with brute existence than with the 
career of humanity. The dirt— the lying about 
upon the ground— the disinclination to work, 
overcome only by external and physical com- 
pulsion—the cynical imperturbability in expos- 
ing himself in respect of gross animal necessi- 
ties — the disregard of danger — the bodily acti- 
vity which he displays when occasion calls it 
forth,— in all this does not the animal admix- 
ture predominate? But do not suppose that 
they are stupid or obtuse. They are lively, 
communicative, intelligent ; they read, with re- 
markable skill, in your eyes what you mean 
and what you say — not, perhaps, what you say 
to them, but what you are saying amongst your- 
selves ; as soon as they quit the earth, tTiey have 
an admirable carriage, nay, they have even 
amiable manners ; it all lies buried under that 
filthy crust. They were a wretchedly poor lot 
who manned our boat from Assuan to Wadi 
Half a, and the rets was no better off than his 
men. One morning there blew a cutting wind ; 
they drew their brown cloaks over their heads, 
and cowered like apes on the deck, their arms 
wound around the knees. My companion step- 
ped out also in his cloak and smoked. The reis 
remarked, that when one smoked one did not 
probably suffer so much from the cold. Bystram 
gave him some tobacco, which he received 
with thanks, and then turning immediately to the 
Dragoman, who had acted as the go-between, 
said, " Take some, and fill a pipe for yourself;*' 
and he did not cease asking him imtil his re- 
quest was complied with. This sharing of 
their darling enjoyment, this hospitality, not 
limited to the house, pleases me very much. 

I cannot exactly remember at what village 
it was that a female, as our boat pushed off, 
called out an adieu to one of the rowers. Was 
it in love or anger ? I could not tell ; he re- 
mained perfectly passive the while; but she, 
pacing the bank in her long dark-blue garment, 
and trailing light-blue veil, with her quick gait, 
upraised arms, and grand action, made a deeper 
impression upon me than many a Norma that 
I have seen, and looked so eminently pictur- 
esque that German actresses might have studied 
deportment and gesticulation from an Arabian 
peasant-woman. But how can a people be 



civilised, who, like cattle, are incessantly tum- 
bling and rolling upon the ground, and who 
know no other table, bed, chair, but the dirt 
and dust of the earth ? Up from the ground 
must they get. So long as they continue in 
their quadruped habits, their animal existence 
will predominate, and raise a wall against all 
civilisation. They must literally begin from 
below, and if possible not be taken in hand by 
Europeans. These begin always with reading 
and writing ; and^ in the present condition of 
Europe, the process may be right ; but here, 
in a country where the ruler himself first 
learnt to read at forty years of age, the system 
is not the just one. It is a thousand pities that 
Mehemet Alt has not the practical glance to 
discern that the material existence of the peo- 
ple must be elevated, and that he has the power 
to accomplish it without European teachers, if 
it be true that in his bosom the heart of a 
regenerator beats. At present, there is an 
inextricable medley of Christianity and Islam, 
Oriental manners and European ideas, Eastern 
tradition and Western innovation, which stand 
against one another in glaring discord. He 
procures teachers, he allows foreign schools to 
be established, from which of course religious 
instruction is excluded. Should he not rather 
seek to develop an element from the power- 
ful and native principles of hlatn, which would 
gradually give the people energy, and, in order 
to accelerate it, make lighter that material yoke 
that now lies so burdensome upon their shouU 
ders? He has a tutor from Geneva for his 
youngest and not yet grown-up sons, and, I 
believe, so has Ibrahim Pasha, What are the 
acquirements, theui of these bovs, of whose 
** European education" so much fuss is made? 
French grammar and French syntax — and 
nothing more, for the teacher himself knows 
nothing more. But who will come here ? able 
men are scarce every where, and to accom- 
plish any thing here, a man must be particu- 
larly skilful. Such men are needed in Europe, 
and exceptions— like that of Clol'Bey'-^&te 
rarely to be met with. For one Clot' Bey , fifty 
individuals shall come, who think that because 
they are Europeans, they must be very valuable 
in Egypt, and very worthy of their hire. No- 
thing good is heard of Abbas Pasha, the eldest 
grandson of Mehemet AIL European manners 
are said to be an abomination to him. Of 
course this is perfect barbarism in the eyes of 
an European : but I can conceive it to be any 
thing but that. 
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LETTER LIII. 

FROM ALEXANDRIA TO MY MOTHER. 

A Second Journey on the Nile — Caaes of PUgoe — Hie 
Obelisks— The PilUr of Pomper— The past Citj, 
and its modem appearance — An English Yacht. 

Alexandria, Wednesday, March 6, 1844. 

By way of change, dear mother, I am now in 
a place where the plague has broken out, and 
my only anxiety is lest you may receive this 
intelligence from the newspapers before you 
receive from me the additional information, that 
I arrived here yesterday, and that I set out 
again to-morrow. They make nothing here of 
the breaking out of this horrible disease, which 
since the 10th of February has just shewn it- 
self with one or two cases daily. Nevertheless 
we do not obtain the patmie nelte, which is 
only given when no case of plague has been 
known for forty days, and the want of this will 
probably prolong our quarantine in Syra. 
\Vhen the plague increases to such an extent 
that the foreign consuls close their houses, the 
French steamers take no more passengers on 
board. We start by the French steam-boat Le 
Dante, and the fourth places only are excluded. 
These steam-boats are the only ones that ply 
between Alexandria and Athens, and they start 
three times a montli. The English steamers 
go direct to Malta, without touching at any 
point of Greece ; and the Austrian boats, in 
their line of communication between Trieste, 
Greece, and the Levant, have not yet taken in 
Alexandria. 

The transit company of wliich I lately spoke, 
and which has made Egypt a station between 
England and the East indies, has established 
steam-boats upon the Nile, which do duty 
between Alexandria and Cairo, corresponding 
with the arrival and departure of the European 
steamers. We had heard that they were very 
dear, very confined, and generally so over- 
crowde<l that one had to pass the night sitting 
upon one*s trunk ; I preferred, therefore, the 
independence of one*s own boat, which more- 
over afforded me the opportunity of tlirowing 
a superficial glance over the cultivation of 
Lower Egypt, on tlie banks of the Nile. After 
a second sojourn of a fortnight in Cairo, my 
interest in the city was so far satisfied, that I 
felt no longer a desire to remain in it. In 
Alexandria I desired to spend no more time 
than the necessary twenty- four hours ; and 
thus we believed we had fonned our plans ex- 
cellently well, when we reckoned upon three 
days for the passage of the Silc, We were 
told that it was generally made in thirty-six 
hours with die stream ; this seemed doubt- 
ful, or true perhaps in especial cases only : 
as when the Pasha travels, for instance ; since 
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the steamer takes four-and-twenty hours. We 
started on Sunday the tliird, from Bulak, and 
expected to arrive here late on the fifth, or 
early on the sixth : the boat of a French colo- 
nel, who had served six years in India, and 
who rejoiced amazingly at the thought of again 
seeing Europe, set out with us. The boats 
were very light and small, and most incon- 
veniently narrow, for between the two sofas 
there was no room for a table. We had to 
make an artificial one. We reckoned all the 
more upon a good passage, expedited by eight 
rowers. But, as fate would have it, the north 
wind, which since El-Arisch had blown on 
single days, rose so vehemendy in the after- 
noon that tedious tacking again became neces- 
sary, until at last we were obliged to stand 
perfecUy still ; we anchored to allow the hur- 
ricane to pass over. Towards sunset it became 
weaker, permitting our rowers to work for a 
few hours, although it did not entirely cease. 
Then it rose again ; and thus in agreeable va- 
riety, now tacking, now lying quite still, did 
we pass the night, and the following Monday 
likewise. The French colonel, who had oolv 
six rowers on board, had continued behind us 
for some time, and we came up with another 
compagnon de voyage, a half- countryman, a na- 
tive of Holstein, who had gained nothing by 
having started twenty-four hours sooner thaa 
ourselves from Bulak. The storm had stopped 
him, and enabled us to overtake liim. Since, 
on the afternoon of Monday, the storm did not 
abate with sunset, we mutually decided that 
it would be impossible, in this manner, to reach 
Alexandria at the proper time ; where, if one 
were content to give up Pompey's pillar and 
the obelisk, we had still to attend to bills of 
health and passports. He proposed that we 
shoidd wait the result of the weather for twelve 
hours, and if it did not improve, that we should 
land and ride across country to Alexandria : — 
we, that we shoidd go on board the steamer, if 
it would stop for our passing from one vessel to 
the other in midstream. We concluded, from our 
distance from Cairo, tliat it would overtake us 
towards midnight ; but it lefl Bulak at four 
o'clock, and came up with us at nine. In five 
hours the steamer had performed the distamce 
at which we had been working for thirty-two. 
We hailed the boat, and the boat declared itself 
willing to stop and to take us on board for 
51, sterling per head. The passage-money 
from Cairo is only 3/. lOx. You see, dear 
mother, how ill it fares with me whenever I 
attempt economy ; for our own boat must of 
course be paid for, just the same as if it hod 
performed the whole journey. We passed over 
with the whole of the extensive baggage which we 
had required in the desert and boat, and which 
we shall stand in great need of in the Lazaretto 
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at Syra ; and I was happy enough, after the 
lapse of a quarter of an hour, to be blown about 
in the steamer, and to be certain of my arrival 
in Alexandria at the proper time. In the tiny 
ladies' cabin I found a very pretty and well- 
bred Englishwoman, a type of good society in 
the best sense ; agreeable in manners, intelli- 
gent, talented, well-informed, and without the 
slightest peculiarity in her opinions and con- 
duct. She with her husband and child are vi- 
siting, in their own yacht, the coasts of southern 
Europe and the Levant ; and they are now re- 
turning from Cairo to proceed, on board " The 
Gitana,** to Beyrout, There was room enough 
for both of us in the small cabin ; and I passed 
the night, not sitting upon my trunk, but sleep- 
ing upon a bench, which was certainly narrow 
enough, and very hard. The gentlemen's cabin 
was over-crowded. I awoke yesterday morn- 
ing at five o'clock, as the steamer stopped at 
Atfehf at which spot the Nile is quitted, and 
the journey to Alexandria is continued upon 
tlie large canal Mahmudijeh, which Mehemet AH 
caused to be dug in one year by 25,000 Fel- 
lahs. The passage on the canal is performed 
thus : — a small steamer of four-horse power 
takes a large and comfortably arranged boat 
in tow, and in about ten hours draws it to its 
destination. We landed yesterday afternoon 
at four o'clock, and found a European ordering 
of things. The landlord of the Hotel d: Orient 
had sent his caleche, and we drove past tlie 
Pillar of Pompey, which makes a wonderfully 
ghost-like impression — ^great hills of rubbish, 
overgrown with green, some lonely and scat- 
tered palms, and, through a winding fortress- 
gateway, into the Frank quarter o£ Alexandria, 
Here Egypt ceases. This is the colony of a 
European commercial world ! It is a long time 
since I have seen any thing so insipid as this 
Frank quarter, with its large houses, all per- 
fectly white, all with green jalousies, all as 
tiresome as modem treatment in Europe knows 
how to render dead stone masses. 

As to tlie country of Lower Egypt, I unfor- 
tunately saw but little of it during this journey. 
The small tract which I passed in the boat did 
not distinguish itself, by greater cultivation, 
from the banks of the Nile already known to me. 
The passage by night, in the steamer, swallowed 
up a great portion of our journey ; and from At- 
/eh we were in the deeply-sunken bed of a canal, 
which permitted us to see nothing beyond its 
own desert banks. It was not until we arrived 
in the vicinity o£ Alexandria, that some coun- 
try-seats of merchants and bankers rose above 
them ; white country-houses, with iron gratings 
and poor gardens ; in which nothing is so dis- 
tinctly expressed as a striving after European 
elegance. Of the city itself one perceives no- 
thing, even when close to it, so low is the 
33 



ground upon which it lies. Where are the 
magnificent plantations of Cairo ? — where are 
the mosques, the minarets, the cupolas, which 
every Oriental city possesses ; if not in the 
number and perfection of that genuine daughter 
of victorious Islam and of the knightly accom- 
plished caliphs, of that noble yet fantastic Sa- 
racen child — Musr-el-Cahirah. The heaps of 
rubbish around the city are all that remain to 
proclaim it Oriental ; and even these are no 
longer in Arabian nakedness, but covered in 
northern style with young green grass, not 
without some beauty of its kind. It is a sign 
that there is more rain here. There is not one 
spot about Cairo with young green grass. 
There is no medium between the richest vege- 
tation and the arid sandy desert. 

Nothing remains of the days of the Pharaohs 
but two obelisks, one cast down, and one stand- 
ing upright; both with the name-escutcheons 
of Thotmoses III,, and with hierogljrphics, 
which are far less sharply and cleanly cut than 
those on the obelisks of Luxor and Kamak. 
They are now in one of those lamentable sub- 
urbs of the poor, which seem to be composed 
of decayed ovens and heaps of dust, and which, 
from their dreadful emanations, seem quite 
adapted to attract and breed the plague. The 
soil is dirt — the neighbourhood is dirt — the 
atmosphere is dirt. There people are bom, 
— there they carry on the trade of their exist- 
ence, — there they die.. Half-buried in all this 
misery, and much deteriorated by the ravages 
of time, one obelisk lies upon the ground ; the 
other stands untouched next to it. Who knows 
what sanctuary they may have once protected? 
As Alexander the Great first established this 
city, and the royal race of Ptolemies after- 
wards made it their capital, and the seat of 
science and art, I am inclined to believe that 
one of them removed these disproportionably 
older obelisks from their original sites to place 
them here before a temple. Incomparably 
more beautiful and more imposing ascends the 
Pillar o£ Pompey from a green rising ground 
outside the city, which has served, or still 
serves, as a cemetery, and hence looks like no- 
thing but a hillock of rubbish. Lonely, proudly, 
and melancholily, like the great shadow of Time 
gone by, or like tlie embodiment of some mighty 
and departed spirit, does this magnificent monu- 
ment rise over land and sea. It is a Corinthian 
pillar of red granite, the shaft of a monolith 
sixty-eight feet high, the polish in capital pre- 
servation. The pedestal is quite plain and un- 
adorned; tlie capital ornamented but inele- 
gantly, without grace and without splendour, 
not as if it had been originally destined for the 
column. It is certainly of another period, and 
it was perhaps placed upon the pillar by one 
of the Roman emperors, to complete it. No 
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one can tell exactly why it bears the name of 
Pompey. Some say that the urn stood upon 
it in which his head was embalmed, after he 
had fallen here beneath the murderer's hand. 
Grandeur hovers about great men ! A purple 
cloak trails after them, so long and so broad, 
that the great and the small of their day endea- 
vour to cover themselves in it. Hence to me 
this is the pillar ofPompey, whether erected by 
the Emperor Secerus, or Hadrian^ or Diocle^ 
tian, or by any other of whom people form their 
conjectures. 

I do not know whether or not other ancient 
remains are to be found in the city, for we did 
not venture amongst its crowds. During our 
drive to the old harbour, we passed a house 
which seemed to have antique columns: we 
drove quickly, and I could not tell exactly. It 
was something quite new for me to be silting 
in a caleche, instead of upon a donkey. There 
are as many of them here as in Cairo : of the 

§lorious buildings with which the Ptolemies en- 
owed their capital — what remains? Nothing! 
An immortal renown. The lighthouse which, 
about 250 years before our era, king Piole- 
maus Philadelphus caused Sostratus to build, 
has disappeared without leaving a trace behind ; 
it was erected upon the island o£ Pharos, which 
lay near the harbour, and was connected to the 
city by means of a dam. The lighthouse was 
nearly four hundred feet in height; marble 
columns supported its galleries. They were 
magnificent men, these Ptolemies, and of the 
first order! The same king sent 100,000 Jew- 
ish prisoners back to Palestine in freedom, 
with a request to the high-priest of Jerusalem 
that, in return for them, he would send a faith- 
ful transcript of the Mosaic law. He received 
it written in golden characters upon parchment ; 
and then he commissioned seventy learned men 
to translate the original Hebrew manuscript 
into Greek. This is the Septuaglnt, the au- 
tliority of which the Rabbis at a later period 
contested. Under him lived also Manetho, the 
high-priest and scribe o£ Heliopolis, to whom 
he suggested the collection of the races of the 
ancient Pharaohs from his ancient temple ar- 
chives— -a work which later, under Ptolemaus 
Evergeles, the head of the Alexandrian library, 
Eratosthenes of Cijrcne, endeavoured to com- 
plete; so that the labours and researches of 
these two men, combined with the ruins of 
chronological escutcheon-tables, which have 
been found in some of the Pharaoh temples, 
constitute the foundation for the study of that 
primeval history. The fate of the Alexandrian 
library is well known. The celebrated words of 
the Caliph Omar, respecting the all-sufficiency 
of the Koran, prepared it for the wondrous fate 
of being used at the heating of the baths in the 
^earOt*)!. I believe that your zealous mctho<lists 



in Basle and Geneva would very calmly pro* 
noimce a similar damnatory judgment upon all 
European libraries; for throu^iout the world, 
and in all ages, religiouf fanaticism presents the 
same fiunily-featuies. 

Rome first, and then Bytanimm^ adorned 
itself with tlie varidus ornaments of ancient 
Alexandria. Yet she was still brilliant under 
die Arabian caliphs, and, in virtue of her com- 
merce with Asia and Europe^ flourished untfl 
the thirteenth century. When afterwards the 
foreign dynasties of the Circassians attained 
to power, and internal commotion and external 
contest led to the decay of the tmfortunate 
country, Alexandria too sank lower and lower, 
and lowest under the Turks; and now the 
waves of the ses, morass, and rubbish cover its 
early magnificence. In other respects, I con- 
ceive that Alexandria has never been an actual 
Egyptian city, like Memphis and Thebes of 
yore, nor a genuine Arabian, as was later Cairo, 
but she belonged rather to the Grecian spirit 
which bore and cherished her. The delicate 
sense of art, the seal ibr science, the strivii^ 
for the enjoyments and splendours of life, acti- 
vity, many-sided cultivation, restless mobility, 
desire of innovation, and dialectic subtlety, — all 
these belong to a Greek origin. It was mixed 
with a good African passionateness, and the 
third part of the mixture was nuule up of the 
characterless condition of a commercial city of 
the world in which all nations cross one ano- 
ther. This last feature, but quite in miniature, 
it wears at the present day. 

I did not venture to visit the dockyard 
founded by Mehemet Alt, out of respect to the 
plague. It would really have been difiScult to 
make out the day, had not my English compa- 
nion of yesterday invited me to visit her yacht 
I have often heard of the rudeness and imper- 
tinence of the English towards strangers. My 
own experience — and I have made many jour- 
neys — leads me to believe that there is no 
foundation whatever for the assertion. It is 
my cool reserve, perhaps, that inspires the En- 
glish with confidence. I could sit contentedly 
for four-and-twenty hours together next to a 
stranger witliout opening my lips, so litde 
needy am I of conversation : this disposition 
gives them, I believe, a sort of trust. Possibly 
I am ruder than they, and hence do not re- 
mark in them that which others call rudeness. 
Enough, my lady-companion gave me an in- 
vitation before she knew my name, — ^a remark 
which I expressly make in defiance of that 
slander which asserts that the English always 
wait for your name before they determine upon 
being civil. A small boat was waiting for us 
in the harbour to take us on board. The 
sailors wore white-and-green striped jackets, 
marked in front with the name of the yacht. 
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** Oitana" and underneath with the three letters 
R. Y.S.(i{oya/ Yacht Squadron) fSVnm "coloured 
glased hats, and white trowsers. The entire 
yacht was as clean and orderly as themselves, 
from the pennant to the kitchen. It afforded 
me the greatest pleasure to see this vessel, first 
because the sight was novel to me, but chiefly 
because I found expressed in it one great pe- 
culiarity of this remarkable people, who keep 
their ships as folks with us keep their country 
bouses, and are able with a wife and child to 
commit themselves to their floating-house with 
the greatest independence, and for the most 
distant^^travels. This Yacht^squadron is one of 
die clubs of which there are so many in Eng* 
land. The Queen and her husband take in- 
terest in it. It has a commodore, and upwards 
of one hundred and fif^y men. The yacht is a 
two-masted vessel, which is built expressly for 
fast sailing. In summer the different boats of 
the club occasionally race near the Isle of 
WighU Their size varies. The " Oitana" is 
of 180 tons, has twelve sailors and a captain, 
who has been chief mate in the royal navy, 
and is therefore professional. The owner told 
me that he himself knew nothing about the 
matter. He travels in his yacht, because he 
finds pleasure in this mode of conveyance, 
which I have no doubt is vastly agreeable, 
since a man enjoys in it every comfort of his 
own home — his servants, his arrangements, 
his habits; since, in fact, he is able, if he 
wishes it, to float towards savage countries sur- 
rounded by all the appliances of civilisation. 
With the comfort of home he combines variety 
and the charms of a foreign land. A saloon, 
a dining-room, five sleeping-cribs, kitchen, 
and even a bath-room, occupy the space. All 
are lighted from above. The walls of the din- 
ing-room were hung with fire-arms for orna- 
ment and sport; those of the saloon presented 
a small library ; the sleeping-apartments con- 
tained closets. Every thing seemed so much 
to the purpose, so neat and useful; a most 
tasteful simplicity prevailed. This is a sailing- 
vessel; and the Dahabieh, in which I journeyed 
from Assuan to Wadi Halfa^ is a sailing-vessel 
too; but they lie at anchor at the two opposite 
poles of civilisation, and are as unlike as these 
English sailors and the Dahabieh crew. Yes, 
in all that concerns magnificence, cultivation, 
and comfort of life, civilisation makes a stupen- 
dous difference:— for poverty none. Whether 
in the English manufacturing districts young 
children work ten or twelve hours daily in the 
unblest mills, or whether in Cairo the smaller 
children carry clay and stones, the larger build a 
portion of the city-wall, as I have seen them,— 
the fact remains the same. It is a fearfully dis- 
heartening but irresistible reflection, that, set 
about it at yon will, you cannot remove from a 



mass of the people, perhaps from a greater 
portion of them, a material wretchedness which 
seems to be their irrevocable lot. And then, 
again, the advantage seems to be on the side 
of uncivilised nations : misery, it is true, presses 
upon them, but without the twofold burden 
which the spectacle of the most luxuriant and 
brilliant culture imposes upon the poor of ci- 
vilised countries. Hence do the former de- 
generate less than the latter. They become 
duller perhapsi but certainly not so abandoned. 
The principal cases of thefl that occur in Cairo 
have reference to the necessaries of life : rob- 
beries are very rare ; robberies attended with 
murder are unknown. The security of pro- 
perty in general is extraordinary. In Consian' 
tinople and Damascus I mentioned to you th'e 
smallness of the Oriental shops; the greater 
number here are not much larger than a deep 
niche ; floor, counter, and sofa are one and tlie 
same thing, and there is room for just one per- 
son. If he happens to be called away, or if he 
has business to look afler abroad^ he is content 
to close his shop by hanging a coarse net before 
it. This is respected. Remember, this is in the 
crowd and the tempting half-light of a bazaar. 
I) a corrupted European, conceived so much 
virtue to exist in this*forbearance, that I would 
not believe in it; but the fact was well attested. 
I had oflen remarked shops with a net hang- 
ing before them ; but I always supposed that a 
spy was lurking in the background. 

I know of nothing more to relate, dear 
mother, concerning Alexandria, unless it be 
the conversation of the table d'hSte, which I 
heard to->day and yesterday carried on by 
European travellers of all nations, and which 
in its way is very diverting and instructive. It 
is quite laughable to hear the nobodies falling 
upon and pronouncing judgment upon the 
great and lesser somebodies. 

This is my last letter from Egypt, Uttering 
the words, I surprise myself in a feeling slightly 
tinged with sorrow. 

LETTER LIV. 

FROM THE PiRiBtJS TO MY MOTHSR. 

Jouniey from Alexandria to Syra, and from Syra to the 
Quarantine Lazaretto of the Pirseus^Sojoum there. 

Lasaretto in th* Pirtnts, 
Wednesday, March 20, 1844. 

Imprisonment is a hard thing, dearest mother, 
and when one suffers it for crime, it must be 
fearful indeed — not quite so terrible, perhaps, 
as death by the executioner. For the last 
twelve days I have thought of the matter, and 
were I obliged to make a selection, I feel even 
now that I should waver in the choice. But 
the hand of the executioner I Oh, no 1 A 
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hundred years of imprisonment rather than 
that ! Heaven be praised, my short one is at 
an end the day after to-morrow ! The three- 
days* passage by sea will be reckoned in for us 

— they will make altogether 17i and to these 
the original 40 days* quarantine is melted down« 

There is* little to say of the last formight, 
since my letter of the 6th from Alexandria. 
On the 7th, about eight o'clock in the morning, 
we went on board the French steamer LeDant^, 
which is commanded by officers of the navy, 
as the chief object of this line is the forwarding 
of government-despatches to the East. Half 
an hour after us arrived Count S., who had 
not quitted his Nile-boat, but, with a favour- 
able wind, had reached Alexandria at day- 
break. The Danish Consul-general — the only 
one who has not followed the Pasha to Cairo 

— furnished him with what was necessary at 
the French steam-boat office, and thin he was 
fortunately able to start with us. Half an 
hour longer, and he would have been too late ; 
for at nine o'clock we weighed anchor and shot 
a-head to the north with a favourable wind, 
which, on the second day, rose to such a height 
that we went at the rate of 1 1 knots an hour 
(12 knots are equal to d German miles), and 
in the middle of the third day reached the har- 
bour of the island of Syra. On the ninth, at 
half-past one in the afternoon, we lay at an- 
chor. This is the quickest passage that Le 
DantS has ever made. As soon as we arrived, 
the yellow plague-flag was hoisted — a signal 
that the vessiel is in quarantine, and that no 
boat from the town may approach it. If there 
be a case of plague on board, a black and yel- 
low flag must be hoisted, and the passengers 
undergo quarantine in the plague - lazaretto 
upon the neighbouring island of Delox. Syra 
is only for us suspected ones. It rained and 
blew; thick clouds hung over land and sea, 
and die steam-boat pitched fearfully. Some 
hours elapsed before we disembarked. We 
were inhumanly piled up together in the boats 
— passengers, trunks, children, baggage of all 
kinds. Some put up umbrellas, and poked 
them into the eyes of others ; the little chil- 
dren grumbled, and then the sea was so high 
that we were carried up without being able to 
move from the spot : it was delightful ! In 
the midst of it all, I was infinitely amused 
by a young Frenchman, who endeavoureil to 
appease a complaining companion by saying, 
" £7i, mon chcr ! nous avons a hord des lords et 
dcs milords. Vous nicies' uu*un particuUer en ce 
mondel taiscz vous,** . At length we landed. 
The lazaretto — a large, square, and new build- 
ing, which encloses an extensive inner court — 
is situated on the declivity of a hill opposite 
the town, and separated from it by the har- 
bour, which makes a deep cutting into the 



mountainous shores. The building consists only 
of a ground - floor, to which are attached in 
front two pavilions of two stories high. The 
inspectors inhabit one of these; the upper 
rooms of tlie other were appropriated to us. 
I had heard many complaints of dampness, of 
draughts of wind, and of the stone-flooring of 
the gpround-floor, and in Egypt I had been al- 
ready warned of them ; for all these are things 
of which, spoilt by the delicious climate of 
Egypt^ one becomes delicately susceptible. It 
is true, that throughout Egypt, with the excep- 
tion oi Alexandria^ there are only floorii^ of 
stone ; but the discomfort which they bring 
with them is from dust, and not from damp. 
The upper chambers, comparatively speaking, 
are good; and when at six o'clock in the 
evening, we were finally established in them, 
and had our own things, I was grateful at 
heart ; for during the previous two nights I 
had not been able to sleep at all. One plea- 
sure which I had on stepping ashore at Syra 
must have particular mention. In spite of wind 
and rain, in spite of utter fatigue, I threw my- 
self upon a mass of small beautiful wild-flowers 
with as much delight as though I had spent my 
winter, not amidst palm-woods, but under the 
snowy sky of the north. I must have sprii^ 
once in the year, here or there, and its first 
small messenger I welcome with secret exult- 
ation. I hope, dear mother, tliat you approve 
of the integrity of my German heart. 

In tlie niglit there arose a furious storm, 
which continued during the day of the 1 0th, and 
the vessels in the harbour rocked about like 
swings. On the morning of the II th the storm 
had departed, and a channing picture lay before 
me as I stepped out upon the long terrace which 
forms the roof of the principal building, and 
offered us a very convenient place for walking. 
I was encircled by a horse-shoe of irregular, 
undulating, merry mountains: such are the 
sea- shore hills which surround the harbour, in 
which were lying a good number of traders 
and a few steamers. Exactly opposite the 
Lazaretto, the town of Syra sinks down into 
the sea from the eminence of a sugar-loaf- 
shaped hill ; a convent crowns the point of it ; 
and around the monastery lies the ancient city, 
which owes its origin to die old and dangerous 
times when pirates rendered the lower shores 
insecure. At present, however, protected by 
peace and security, the new town ventures 
down l>elow. All the houses, from the con- 
vent downwards, are dazzling white, and look 
very cheerful at a distance, seen against the 
dark background of the mountain. Syra is 
an important commercial town ; and here the 
various lines of steamers touch and meet, con- 
necting Eur ope t the intermediate kingdom — 
for such I regard Greece and Turkey — and the 
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Levant; and hence it is that we find here a 
principal quarantine-establishment. 

On tlie right, where the horse-shoe opens, 
the sea presents a view of a portion of the Cy- 
cladeSf to which Syra herself belongs. There 
lie Ttno, Myconia, the " sacred DeloSf** Naxos 
— so many beautiful and picturesque blue 
mountains — lovely daughters of a house be- 
witched by I know not what enchantment of 
poesy and divine mystery. The god of eter- 
nal youth, of exulting inspiration, approached 
the abandoned, the desolate, and the comfort- 
less upon NtucoSt and conducted Ariadne from 
the rocky island to the imperishable delights of 
Olympus. Oh, this intelligence of the human 
soul, this conception that infinite pain must 
precede infinite blessedness ; this conviction 
that the Divine Power elevates to itself, and 
calms and solaces, in love, human desire, 
weakness, and sorrow, makes of the Grecian 
myths pearls in the chaplet which decks the 
forehead of Grecian genius. Always in retire- 
ment, and almost always in affliction, did tlie 
gods appear to mortals ; so Bacchus appeared 
to Ariadne; so Diana here upon the neigh- 
bouring Ciifueron to Endymion; so Perseus, 
the son of a god, liberated the chained and tor- 
mented Andromeda from yonder crag in the 
sea. What aspiration must have dwelt in the 
bosom of this people, since, in the midst of 
earthly splendour and magnificence unparal- 
leled, they yearned so ardently for the spiritual ! 
Upon Delos stood formerly a temple ot Apollo, 
with a famous oracle ; hence the island was 
called " the Sacred." Apollo conferred tliis 
favour upon her, inasmuch as she received his 
mother, Latona, when, persecuted by Juno, 
that goddess could find no spot on cartli upon 
which to bring her children into the world. 
And now a plague-lazaretto stands there ! So 
different are the exigencies of different times. 
Upon Myconia the old Centaurs are buried, 
whom Hercules vanquished. There have been 
always rude, brutal, wildly fermenting powers 
to be restrained by regulating and disposing 
forces. It is a consoling thought, when one 
remembers the never-ending fermentations 
which every era anew throws off. Ours seems 
to be more knavish than rude, more venomous 
than wild. Between Naxos hnd Delos lies Paros, 
and the small neighbouring Antiparos ; the lat- 
ter with the most beautiful stalactite grottoes, 
the former with the finest marble -quarries in 
the world. We passed them ; they are not to 
be seen from Syra. Upon Tinos, one distinctly 
perceives a small white little town. About 
all the beautiful mountain-forms there hovered 
a silvery vapour and a charming play of co- 
lours ; and the pleasing variability of tlie lines 
in the landscape came refreshingly to an eye 
which the solemn straight outline of Egyptian 



scenery had rendered itself solemn. And then, 
too, there sounded from above the convent- 
bells : how long was it since I heard them last? 
Touch ingly as a love- call did the sofl and pen- 
sive tones hover above the deep-blue sea, and 
pass into the blue sky, greeting me like a 
sweet welcome home ! It was a glorious 
morning. 

In the afternoon there suddenly came the in- 
formation that Le Dante had decided to go to 
tlie Pirceus, and it was inquired whether any of 
the former passengers would go with it. The 
boat had hitherto kept in the harbour, uncer- 
tain whether its destination would take it to 
Alexandria or the Piraeus, The quarantine- 
days in Syra would be there allowed us. To 
me it was a most welcome announcement ; for 
it was questionable whether another steamer 
would arrive, for our release, at Syra on the 
22d, or even on the 27th, of the month. More- 
over the day was magnificent, promising a calm 
night ; a most important state of things to me, 
witli my eternal and stupid inclination to sea- 
sickness. A portion of our travelling-com- 
pany, however, had performed spoglio, — that 
is to say, had submitted their persons to puri- 
fication by baths and articles of dress procured 
from the establishment, — and had thereby li- 
mited tlieir quarantine to nine days, at the end 
of which they proposed to go to the Pirceus in a 
sailing-vessel. They would have rendered their 
sjwglio invalid by a passage in Le Dani^, which 
was under quarantine, and in company with us 
infected ones. All these intricacies may be 
very necessary, but they have tlieir laughable 
side. Well, we and two Englishmen returned 
to Le Dant^t which, at half-past eight o'clock in 
the evening, set out on its passage. The night 
was as calm as I had anticipated. I passed in 
sleep the promontory of Sunium, the island of 
^gina, and into the Pirceus, I did not wake 
until seven o'clock, when we let go anchor, and 
I flew upon deck. Here Themislocles put in 
af\er the battle of Salamis, and all the moun- 
tains round about beheld him. It was my first 
joyous thought. Heaven bless thee ! thou 
little Athens, thou queen-priestess, adorned 
with the sceptre of intelligence, the crown of 
artistic perfection, the purple of dominion; and 
endowed with the greatest of earthly gifts, — 
with wisdom and inspiration ! One or the other 
have mankind at the best. Thy people had 
both ; and therefore is it that since thy day 
there has been nothing glorious in any sphere 
of life which has not already appeared in thee. 
All greatness, all fame, all splendour, hast thou 
possessed and radiated. A site so favoured by 
Heaven must be holy to mankind for all eter- 
nity ! 

In the midst of my dithyrambic, I was seated 
in the boat which brought us to the lazaretto. 
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The good rooms were occupied by people who 
had arrived before us, and we were accord- 
ingly obliged to content ourselves with the 
space which had been hastily converted from 
warehouses into chambers ; insomuch tliat it 
possessed only a pair of huge folding-doors, 
fastened on the inside by iron hasps, and no 
window. Since we have here no longer an 
Egyptian dhnate, but rain, tempest, and storm, 
and a rather cold air, I am, as you may con- 
clude, not especially well off; nevertheless, 
the quarantine in El^Arisch was much more 
disagreeable, and most insipid ; and let me 
here be once at liberty, and a carriage conveys 
me in an hour to Athens, I must not regret 
tlie better residence in Syra, Imprisonment, 
under any circumstances, is oppressive, espe- 
cially uncler these. You have your guard ; you 
must walk either in tlie tiny court, or upon the 
quay, which is forty paces long ; you must 
avoid the gentlest touch, the slightest gracing 
of the veil, of one who has arrived before or 
after you ; you are shut in between gratings ; 
you lose fourteen days ; and you must pay 
dearly for all the inconveniences. Aihens it- 
self is not visible. The Pircpus is enclosed by 
fine mountains, which shut out the view on 
every side. English ami French ships of war 
lie in it. Are they to protect the king or the 
revolution? The sight of them is hateftil; 
merchant-ships would rejoice me. Alas ! there 
are none of them : now and then a boat comes 
from one of the islands, but that, too, must 
perform its nine days' qimrantinc in the Piraus^ 
which falls hard upon petty trade. Every 
evening we have a spectacle, which we look for 
with the interest and punctuality of genuine 
prisoners. It is at the moment of announcing 
siuiset by the discharge of cannon in the har- 
bour. Then drop the flags from all the ships, 
whose different bands accompany the act, drums 
beating and fifes playing. We gaze afterwards 
for a short time upon the changing colours of 
the evening sky, ami then each one glides back 
to his cell. I have received newspapers, books, 
periodicals, from the ambassadors, but I have 
no desire to read them: tlie atmosphere of my 
prison renders me idle and sad, and this watch- 
man who follows me every where I go, with 
his stick in his hand, and walks up and down 
before the door of my cell, makes me truly 
wretchetl. In the travels ofPlickler and Schu* 
bert, I read how these gentlemen worked during 
their quarantine ; I could not do it, had I any 
thing to work at ; writing a letter or two is no 
work ; and reading only to kill time is so leaden- 
heavy that I do not venture upon it. 
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LETTER THE LAST. 

FROM TRIBStB TO MT MOTHSm. 

Impresiion made upon me by Athens, its People* en- 
dition, and monuments — Jonmej to Trieste. 



p, aumdm^, AfHi 14, 1844. 

What do you say, dear motfieri to this tOenoef 
Yes, indeed, so it is:— neariy a month has 
elapsed, and I have not written a line. And 
wherefore not? — I could not. I hmre never 
been so situated before. Such m nie]ancb<^y 
and achinff void, such a depressii^ inqaietude, 
as I have known in Aihens, I never experienced 
in my life. For sixteeen days did I remain 
there, stock-still, during most un&voiinible 
weather, which rendered all my projected ex- 
cursions impossible, and it did not once occur 
to me to take a pen in my hand. I fi^lt as 
though I were paralysed at bearti Europe 
looked to roe as offensive as a dull worn-out 
masquerade which has been extended into the 
bright morning. Ah, dear mother, yon cannot 
conceive how calmly one returns from the 
silent banks of the Nile, the quiet tombs of 
the kings, the tranquil pyramids, and sphynxes. 
One has lived in the past, in the kingdom of 
shadows ; but these shadows are so majestic 
and awful, that they make a far deeper impres- 
sion upon the innermost mind than the forms 
of the present, tricked out in their modey, 
tattered, presumptuous garments and attitudes. 
Crooked and confused, they look dark ; whilst 
the shadows are so simple and so true, that 
they seem all light. From the light of the 
uncivilised world, 1 returned to the twilight of 
European culture, which, from the beginning, 
has been bent upon the ruin of unfortnnate 
Greece, I know not that it deserves a better 
fate. Able men and able nations make their 
fate adjust itself according to their need, and 
there is no longer a question of deserving. 
But Greece, indeed, has never had that of whidi 
she stood in need. Europe gratified a petty, 
childish enthusiasm in giving freedom to a 
small tract of country which is now called the 
kingdom of Greece, whilst, at the same time, 
millions of Greeks remained Turkish subjects ; 
and upon this tract of country Europe looked, 
as upon some savage beauty who must be 
trained in a civilised school, and shew her gra- 
titude to her noble patrons for the act, by ac- 
cepting graciously a husband of their selection. 
This husband is King Otho, God preserve him ! 
His kindly-disposed melancholy eyes tell his 
fate ; he is not happy, and he does not render 
others happy. Mo European prince can do 
it ! A Palifcar king, of Greek religion, thirsting 
for conquest, ruling uncontrolled and with an 
iron hand, — this were a monarch for Grbice, 
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though truly none for Europe, To have so 
untractable a being in her vicinity would be 
an abomination to Europe, to well brought up 
with her schoohnaster despotism ; for he might 
upset her calculations, and the advantages at 
which he aims might be lost to her. She has 
inoculated the forms of her civilisation — fast 
hoitining to decay -^u^pon men, manners, con- 
ditions, and views, which have never yet known 
an advancing civilisation ; upon a people rude 
as were the Germans 400 years ago ; avaricious 
and egotistical, as man will become under long 
slavery ; intelligent and intriguing, as men have 
always been upon this soil, whether it be from 
Grecian blood or Grecian air. What may come 
of it, every one who holds a hand in the game, 
and has an interest in it, does not fail to reckon. 
What will come of it, no one can fathom with 
all his calculations. 

When I saw and heard many of these people, 
it seemed to me as if I had been transferred 
to the times of our Gdtg von Berlichingen^ as 
if old legends were being read aloud to me ; 
BO strangely do they sound in this our world. 
I visited Petro Bey^ who is kept by gout a 

;risoner to his room. He was during the 
*urkish times — if I jnistake not, since 1811 — 
Bey (Prince) o(Maina, a mountainous tract of 
country in the Moreay which, by the nature of 
its soil and the bravery of its people, had 
maintained itself free from Turkish yoke, and 
paid no tribute, although it stood in some kind 
of feudal relation to the Grand Seignor; for 
the latter always nominated theMainot princes. 
Old Petro Bey informed me that it was from 
Maina that the impulse towards freedom later 
arose, but at a much earlier period he was him- 
self in Itafy with Napoleon f who promised him 
support in the undertaking. The old warrior 
is now paralysed in his feet ; he sat up in his 
bed in furs, a large chimney-fire warmed the 
room, and at the foot of the old man of 78 
sat his already aged squire — our European 
" aid-de-camp" is no designation for this office 
of patriarchal simplicity, in which servant, 
fViend, and brother-in-arms are all united. 
The Palikars are, at the same time, house- 
hold troops and servants, the companions in 
pleasure and arms of their masters through 
life. I asked Petro Bey if he still kept in 
mind his old campaigns. ^' So much so, and 
with such pleasure," he replied, " that he al- 
ways felt as if he were bound to get up and 
make ready for the conquest of Constantinople. 
It was true he was lame, but he could be 
carried in a litter, like a famous European 
general of whom he had heard, and then 
he could command as well as ever." I in- 
quired whether he had taken part in the de- 
bates of the national assembly. *'No," he 
answered quietly. *' In Maina we have not 



reached so far ; when we have, we shall come 
to it." You understand, of course, that he 
spoke Greek. One of his nephews, who spoke 
French like a Parisian, acted as interpreter. 
I afVerwards asked him if he had wished for 
the new constitution. He answered with spark- 
ling eyes, *' I have only two wishes— that the 
king may have a son, and that I may hear 
mass in Saint Sophia in Constantinople!" 
Does not this old Paladin, please you, dear 
mother ? Is it not as if a crusader spoke ? 
A mass in Saint Sophia i Good Heaven I 
With such notions Europe has nothing to do. 
Of the religious element in Greece she is utterly 
ignorant. I once heard the magnificent ad- 
vance of mental civilisation in Greece se- 
riously held up to admiration, evinced as it 
was by the fact that the people belonged to 
the Greek church, the king to the Catholic, 
and the queen to the Protestant. How par- 
tial and how thoroughly European was the 
expression ! We, no doubt, who have passed 
through the dissolving storms of our reforma- 
tions, revolutions, and philosophies, are forced 
to toleration by necessity ; for for us to practise 
intolerance would be a disgrace — hypocrisy. 
But what do the Greeks know of reformation 
and philosophy? They know nothing but 
their thousand-year-old dogma. For centu- 
ries they lived within such contracted relations, 
that they knew nothing more of those who 
went to church with them than that they were 
Believers, of the Mahomedans than that they 
were Unbelievers : and hence any one differing 
from them now is no true Christian in their 
sight King Otho^ I am firmly convinced, 
would have found himself in a very different 
position, and never have undergone the misery 
of this revolution, had he gone over to the 
Greek Church. Where are, at present, the 
earthly tutelar saints of this holy church ? In 
Constantinople there is the patriarch ; and in 
St* Petershurgh the emperor. King Otho is 
not one. Most certainly such a determination 
of a strong mind would have prevented a world 
of intrigue, and possibly the ruin of Greece, 
Petro Bey is the chief of the powerful family 
MauromichdUSf and resides in Athens, sur- 
rounded by children, grandchildren, and ne- 
phews ; whilst his mother, now a hundred 
years old, lives in Maina. His grand chief- 
like appearance, the great ages- of himself and 
mother, the dwelling together of the family, all 
remind one of the times of the patriarchs. And 
is it not a crying anomaly that 1 should possess 
a trophy of our hollow conventional life, that 
has already penetrated into Greece, in the form 
of a visiting-card, upon which Petro Bey, with 
his own hand, has written his name, Petros 
Mauromichdlis ? One of his nephews (the 
young man who during our conversation acted 
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as interpreter) has a somewhat long fiuniiy- 
name» which it is not easy for strangers to pro- 
nounce : he is called Dimiirikarakas, Whether 
he was annoyed to hear his name always im- 
properly pronounced, or that people bantered 
him about it, or that he himself found it awk- 
ward enough, he determined to contract it to 
Dimitrakas. But how to induce his old father 
to agree to tlie change ? Prayers and repre- 
sentations were fruitless. " At last" — I use 
his own words — *' it occurred to me to say to 
him, ' Father, poets will rise who will sii^ of 
the liberation of Greece ; and recount the names 
of her heroes, and omit only yours, because it 
is too long.' My fatlier looked at me sus- 
piciously, reckoned quickly over the syllables 
of our name, and then said, calmly, ' You are 
wrong ; the name forms just half of a verse.' *' 
Is not this notion of changing a name in order 
that it may be sung by future poets, another 
idea transmitted from. Heaven knows what, 
primeval times ? People alter their names with 
us too, but it is only to find more considera- 
tion in society. If a son were to suggest to his 
father such a visionary prospect, he would be 
sent to a mad-house. 

One day I dined at the Bavarian minister's 
with Colonel Hadschi- Crista, who, since then, 
has been created general. He was magnifi- 
cently dresse<l in a deep-red, gold-embroidered 
tabard over the white fustanella ; and since I 
could not speak to him, our intercourse was 
limited to my admiration of his costume, which 
he received witli tlie best-natured satisfaction. 
I was quite affected witli tliis childishness of 
the old soldier, and one of those present related 
to me the following story: — Some years ago, 
Hadschi^ Crista seized a band of insurgents, 
and caused their leader to be brought before 
him. When the latler appeared, Hadscki laid 
aside his pipe, took out his knife, and cut the 
prisoner's head off; he then resumed his pipe, 
and smoked it as calmly as though tlie inter- 
mezza had consisted of a cup of coffee. Hie 
prisoner deserved death, and must die. Where 
was the use of ceremony and delay ? But con- 
ceive the difficulty of a European government 
with respect to this unconstrained administra- 
tion of justice, and reconcile in your mind this 
barbarian with his harmless appearance. 

I communicate these different traits to you, 
because I believe them to be more character- 
istic of the dis|K>sition and civilisation of the 
people than the new constitution, brought about 
by men who have been half-educated abroad, 
and moved by conflicting interests. That any 
one of tliem has confidence in it, nay, even has 
hope of a higher development, I do not believe. 
I saw but two contented countenances upon 
that melancholy day oit which the king dts- 
solved the national assembly — those of the 



English and French ministers ; of honest &ces 
I saw but one — the king's. Still the Greeks 
have by no means displeased me. On the 
contrary, they bribe one with their handsome 
appearance ; they speak well ; they have the 
native good manners of the people of the south, 
and, in addition, something chivalrous in their 
demeanour towards women, — the last an igno- 
minious relic of a rude age, carefully extirpated 
from our world as unwortliy of the ofificiai, the 
learned man, the manufiu;turer, and even the 
liberal. In Greece, I am for Greeks. It 
seems to me natural enough tliat they should 
have released themselves from the opposing 
elements o£ Bavaria, and I can only regret that 
they are too vain, too restless, too intriguing, 
not to be the slaves of foreign influences. 
CaUtti, for instance, pleased me much, not- 
withstanding his somewhat doctrinaire mode of 
expression, which he probably acquired io 
Paris, where he resided eight years as ambas- 
sador. Not so Calergi. The Cretan, rendered 
supple in Russia, inspired me witli no confi- 
dence. One thing is peculiar to all Greek 
physiognomies, namely, a questioning eye. I 
had heard that their look is cunning, and, as it 
were, lurking; but I did not see this, although 
constantly the doubting glance I speak of. They 
seemed to me to be always asking *' What are 
you thinking of? wliat do you mean ? do you 
really mean what you say ? may one believe 
you V* I with, as you call it, my " frightful 
candour," found myself at times hurt by this 
doubt. The honest German mind suffered in 
tlie foreign territory ; but still was agreeably 
affected by the pleasantness of the Greek ; at 
the same time, it could hardly take a firm 
footing on the soil. It would require half a 
life to inspire the Greeks with confidence — the 
natural consequence of Byzantine corruption, 
and of the slavish hypocrisy which they prac- 
tised for tliree centuries and a half. Intrigue 
and hypocrisy degrade character, always. 

Dearest mother, I have entirely lost the 
humour for writing and travelling. With tliese 
specialities I desired to make you acquainted. 
For details tlie time has passed, since I ne- 
glected them at the proper time and place. 
That the impression made upon me by Athens 
was broken and unsatisfactory, is certain from 
my inability to write. The dark side of Eu- 
rope — universal heavy discomfort and vain 
pretension — repulsively encountered me in 
this more than half-eastern people; and the 
fraction of European society, which possesses 
very amiable members, oppressed mc on the 
whole, if individuals pleased me, since wc did 
not, as it were, keep time together. Excur- 
sions were out of the question, in consequence 
of the weather. We drove to Eleusis amidst 
torrents of rain; to the promontory o£ Pcntcli' 
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kan in a thick fog. Snow covered all the 
heights far and near; icy storms swept from 
their summits down over the bare wide plains ; 
clouds upon clouds veiled '* the Grecian sky." 
Two beautiful and sunny mornings were passed 
amongst the temples of the Acropolis^ in which 
a world of gods has not passed away, but is glo- 
rified. Nobility and wisdom characterise Gre- 
cian architecture. It has not the unspeakable 
majesty of Egyptian, the aspiring elevation of 
Christian Gothic, the enchanting imaginative- 
ness of Arabian architecture: but it has as 
much as is needful from all of them, purified 
and brought into harmony by supremest wis- 
dom, and hence it is the nearest to perfection. 
When I say Wisdom, I do not mean that of a 
pig-tailed master of arts of the last century, or 
that of a pedant of our own. 1 mean wise, — 
as Plato was. Thus built noble men for no- 
ble gods, conformably to nature; for noble- 
minded men have always noble deities. In 
these temples, it was again quite clear to me 
that the original ideas of nations are always the 
same, as simple as they are grand, but in every 
era, conformably to different destinations and 
conditions, differently worked out. There is 
every where the one eternal Godhead, and 
every where between him and the human race 
a sacrificed mediator, w^Iio brings light and 
receives death. Here Heroes, those godlike 



sons of divinities and mortal women, occupy 
this place, which brings them immediately and 
bodily in trustful connexion with mankind. 

We are all children of one house. Thou- 
sands of years have differently symbolised our 
ideas, and so years to come will act upon them. 
Not to feel myself sundered from the Future 
have I penetrated so deeply into the Past. 
What I know of the latter, 1 will hope for the 
former. 

We quitted Athens on the evening of Satur- 
day the sixth, and slept in the Piraus, on board 
the steamer which brought us to Calimaki, In 
the carriage of the steam-boat company, we 
drove across the isthmus of Corinth, then went 
through the gulf of Lcpanto, as charming as 
the lake of Como, but not so cultivated, and 
passed the picturesque mountain- forms of the 
Ionian Islands and the coast of Dalmatia, set- 
ting foot for a few hours upon tlie flower-like 
lovely Corfu, From thence we proceeded to 
Ancona, where we had to remain on board in 
quarantine ; and finally, in good health, reached 
yesterday the large commercial city of Trieste. 
Do you know what my first words were when 
I looked around the city ? " Ah, how devoid 
of wants is the East ! From its own affluence 
must Europe perish! Her preibnt Pride and 
Triumph will be her ruin." So does Fate ever 
dispose. 



THE END. 
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